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PREFACE. 


OoE  Freikce  tbis  year  need  not  ooeapy  large  boands.  It  is  not  required,  iQ 
bringing  ow  eighth  Volume  to  a  dose,  thdt  we  explain  the  intentiffiis  and 
aims  of  the  United  Freal^fleriaK  Meffaginei  while,  as  to  ho*  far  we  have 
succeeded  in  canring  these  into  execution,  our  readers,  it  is  probable,  will 
not  reckon  us  the  most  competent  judges.  Bemg  thns  restrained  from 
expatiating  either  on  onr  purposes  or  on  their  performance,  there  is  little 
left  for  UH  to  say  in  the  form  of  preparatory  remark. 

One  thing,  however,  demands  notice  in  even  the  briefest  reflection  upon 
the  year's  labours.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  ns  not  to  refer  to  the  ample  and 
seasonable  support  which  the  Magazine  has  received  from  its  numerous  and 
ahle  contributors.  The  days  have  been  when,  in  our  annual  addresses,  we 
couldnotrefrainfromaliltleedilorial  grumbling  on  this  head;  but,  '^  Tempora 
Tnuiantur  et  noa  mutamur  in  iUW — the  times  are  mending  with  us,  and  as  is 
most  meet,  we  change  ava  tane,  and  record  the  improvement  with  liTely 
thanks.  While  continuing  to  enjoy  the  countenance  and  aid  of  long-tried 
niends,  whose  ripe  experience  in  inditing  matter  for  a  religions  miscellany 
renders  their  communications  peculiarly  welcome,  we  are  receiving,  from 
time  to  time,  accessions  of  young  and  spirited  writers  to  whom,  we  doubt 
not,  the  Magazine  will  prove,  as  it  has  done  before  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  stepping-stone  to  a  wider  and  higher  career  in  literature.  We  are  always 
glad  to  hear  £^>m  fresh  contributors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  we  endeavour 
to  make  room  for  their  articles ;  hut  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  wealth 
which  makes  wit  waver,  and  the  desire  to  gratify  different  classes  of  readers 
by  studying  variety  in  the  contents  of  each  monthly  issue,  lead  us  to  post- 
pone longer  than  we  could  wish, — perhaps  even  to  set  aside  altogether, — 
papers  in  many  respects  worthy  of  insertion.  We  entreat  of  friends,  who 
are  annoyed  by  the  "  hope  deferred,"  that  they  will  consider  the  difficulties 
of  our  position,  and  put  upon  our  conduct  as  &vourahle  a  construction  as 
possible. 
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Thongb  br  from  CMDplaining  of  the  extent  of  drcnkdon  still  munt^ed 
by  the  Magazine,  it  will'  not  be  expected  that  on  this  point  we  should  declare 
ouredvea  quite  content  On  the  contraiy,  we  are  earnestly  desirous  to  start 
next  year  with  a  few  thoosanda  c^  addition^  snbscribersf  taid  we  cannot 
donbt  that  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  Mends  throughout  the  church 
^-especially  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Deacons  and  Managers,  together  with, 
the  honoured  band  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  this  object  coald  easily  be 
attained.  To  avoid  giving  any  of  these  brethren  unnecessBry  trouble,  or 
annoyance,  our  publishers  have  not  hitherto  had  recourse  to  private  canvass- 
ing, or  the  issuing  of  circulars  containing  personal  recommendations  of  their 
work.  But  we  can  iiave  no  wish  to  conceal,  that  the  success  of  a  denomi- 
national periodical  such  as  ours,  cannot  be  made  independent  of  the  active 
goodwill  of  those  apeciallj  conceroed  in  it<  support,  as  a  representative  of 
thdr  views  and  interests ;  and  in  our  own  case,  we  respectfully  solicit  of 
ministers  iu  their  palpit  and  pastoral  .observations,  of  elders  in  their  prayer- 
meetings,  and  of  teachers  in  their  several  classes,  some  such  notice  during 
the  month  of  December,  as  will  keep  the  Magazine  prominently  before  the 
view  of  the  Church  at  large,  so  tbat  the  new  volume  in  January  may  com- 
mence with  a  lai^  increase  in  the  circle  o(  readers. 

Edinburghj  26th  November  18E4. 
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fSCinttllmtom  Communications. 

MWSINQ&  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Wb  are  now  eotering  upon  a  new  year.  The  past  has  rolled  away  with 
its  lights  and  shadows,  its  births  and  deaths,  its  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is 
beyond  recall,  except  as  furnishing  lessons  for  stimulating  to  holy  activity, 
in  the  future  that  now  stretches  before  us.  The  pressure  of  God's  hand  has 
been  felt,  during  the  pa^t  year,  and  though  much  mercy  has  been  blended 
with  the  chastisements  of  his  providence,  oura  should  be  the  pious  resolution 
of  the  old  churchy  "  Gome  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  torn, 
and  he  will  heal  us ;  be  hath  smittrai  and  he  will  bind  ns  up." 

Among  the  visitations  ef  the  last  year,  Asiatic  cholera  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  It  ia  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  since  this  pestilence  first  ap- 
peared in  our  country.  A  rumour  reached  us  of  its  dreadful  ravages  in  the 
distant  lands  of  the  East,  Then  we  were  told  that  it  was  passing  over  the 
wintry  plains  of  Siberia.  Then  we  had  the  melancholy  news,  thai  it  was 
upon  the  shores  of  the  BaJtic,  and  soon,  very  soon,  it  winged  its  flight  across 
the  German  ocean,  and  commenced  the  harVest-work  of  death  among  our- 
selves. The  horrors  of  tliat  period  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  wiio  were 
th^i  living  in  the  places^  where  the  destroying  angel  was  executing  his  fear- 
ful commission.  There  was  a  respite  of  seventeen  years.  A  second  visita- 
tion was  in  1849.  The  second  respite  was  no  longer  than  four  years,  and 
for  a  third  time,  we  have  in  the  midst  of  us  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness."  It  b  true  that  the  issues  have  been  less  fatal  than  formerly, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Newcastle,  where  the  vial  of  wrath  was  poured 
out,  in  no  stinted  measure.  But  stayed  as  the  plague  has  been,  it  still  num- 
bers nearly  a  hundred  victims  each  week,  at  the  time  when  these  sheets  are 
transmitt^  to  the  printer.  There  is  some  reason,  moreover,  for  the  appre- 
hension that  the  worst  is  not  yet  past,  and  that,  the  truce  of  the  winter  being 
over,  the  disease  may  revive  in  summer,  and  appear  in  autumn,  with  ag- 
gravated features.  We  hope,  that  those  medical  forebodings  may  not  be  re- 
alized; but  a  distinguished  authority  has  declared  that  "such  knowledge 
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as  we  hare  to  jusdfy  scientific  ttnticiptilioa  is  pregnant  with  thretits  and 
gloom." 

Another  visitation  is  the  deficient  hatrest.  The  earth  did  not  jield  her 
increase  so  abundantij,  as  she  has  done  for  a  series  of  years.  The  deficiency 
was  not  confined  to  Britain,  but  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crops  in  France,  and 
in  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  provisions 
are  dear.  To  some  the  addition  of  a  few  pence  lo  the  price  of  a  quarter 
loaf  is  a  matter  of  little  moment;  aot  so,  however,  to  those  who  have  small 
incomes  and  large  families.  To  them  it  ia  the  difference  between  a  full 
and  a  scantj  table.  It  indicates  the  absence  of  comforts  previously  enjoyed. 
More  money  for  bread,  the  less  for  anything  else.  But  here,  too,  we  muNt 
not  forget  to  sing  of  mercy.  The  evil  has  been  much  diminished  by  other 
causes  in  operation.  As  a  general  rule,  dear  provistoas  taake  labour  cheap, 
and  thus  it  happens,  thst  while  the  poor  man  finds  his  daily  bread  dearer, 
he  has  less  to  buy  it  with.  But  this  ia  not  the  case  at  present.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  the  unprecedented  emigration  to 
America  and  the  southern  hemisphere  have  secured  to  the  working  man 
abundance  of  employment.  Becent  legislation,  moreover,  has  opened  up 
to  us  the  produce  of  the  world,  at  the  market-price  of  the  world  ;  and  what 
some  would  regard  as  of  no  leas  importance,  it  has  prevented  the  murmurs 
of  discontent,  which  would  have  been  heard,  in  similar  circumstances,  some 
years  ago.  No  one  can  now  say  that  the  evil  of  Providence  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  injustice  of  human  law*.  It  is  God,  and  He  alone,  who  has 
done  it,  and  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  we  must  and  should  submit. 

A  third  visitation  is  war.  Men's  minds  are  much  disquieted  by  rumours 
of  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  war  has  broken  out  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  It  admits  of  no  question,  that  Russia,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  the  aggressor,  and  that  Turkey  has  right  upwi  her  side.  But  in 
so  far  as  those  two  kingdoms  thetaselves  are  concerned,  the  stni^Ie  does  not 
command  our  sympathy  so  much  ss  it  wonid  have  done,  had  one  of  the  parties 
been  an  enlightened  nation,  fighting  for  civil  and  religioiu  freedom ,  Both 
of  them  are  barbarian  powers.  Both  of  them  are  despotic  powers.  Berth  of 
them  are  anti- christian  powers,  and  as  such  are,  in  our  opinion,  doomed  to 
destruction.  But  apart  from  the  miserable  hardships  and  deaths  of  the  ac- 
tual combatants,  the  war  afiecta  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  has  already- 
depreciated  property  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  many  millions.  It  has 
increased  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is  injuring  our  trade  and  commerce, 
for  these  never  prosper  under  the  patront^  of  the  sciMitar  and  the  battle- 
axe.  It  may  drag  ua  into  war,  inay  cost  us  millions  of  money,  and  numerous 
lives,  whose  place  cannot  be  supplied,  at  our  firesides,  with  treasures  of 
gold  or  of  silver.  It  may  kindle  up  a  general  conflagration,  for  the  whele  of 
Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  covered  with  combustible  material,  and  a  small 
spark  indeed  may  soon  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  The  very  earth  beneath  our 
feetia  hotandsulphDrons,  and  ahould  the  volcanic  flames  burst  fiwih,  whocan 
tell  when  these  fires  shall  be  quenched.  It  need,  ther^ore,  excite  no  surprise 
that  many  an  anxious  look  is  at  present  directed  towards  the  East,  and  that 
so  many  hearts  are  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  woes  uid  desolaUona  which 
may  soon  take  place.  "  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief,  blessed  is  hetliat.watchetk 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked  and  they  see  his  shame." 

As  to  the  CAUSE  of  these  evils,  there  can  be  only  one  opioion  among  thoF« 
whose  creed  is  fashioned  by  the  Word  of  God.  Sin  has  done  it  all.  The 
S^pture  is  full  of  evidence  upon  this  subject.  It  peiats  to  the  hapless  doom 
of  the  apostate  angels,  who  unfuiled  the  banner  of  rebellion  in  heaven  itself. 
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Sib  haa  done  it  all.  It  psintB  to  the  expulsion  of  th«  firat  humim  pair  from 
the  blissful  bowers  of  Eden.  Sin  has  done  it  fdl.  It  points  to  the  waves  of 
that  ahoreless  ocean  in  whici)  the  old  world  was  drowned.  Sin  has  done  it 
all.  It  points  to  Bodom  and  Goraorrab,  to  Nineveh,  to  Babylon,  to  Jeru- 
ealem.  Sin  has  done  it  aX\.  Il  points  to  the  lurid  flames  of  Tophic,  which 
the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  Btream  of  t»inistone,  has  enkindled.  Sin  has 
done  it  all.  It  points  to  the  cross  of  Calvary  and  to  incarnate  innocence 
bleeding  and  dj-ing  upon  it.  Sin  has  done  it  all.  It  is  thus  an  impregnabls 
position  which  we  take  up,  when  the  declaration  is  made, — Without  sin 
tbert)  is  no  misery ;  without  sin  there  is  no  death. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  secret  councils  of  the  Almigfaty,  and  pre* 
snmpluoualy  to  affirm,  what  parlicuUr  hds  have  brought  upon  ns,  at  this 
time,  the  divine  chastisement.  Nor  dare  we  assert  that  the  greatest  sufierers 
have  been  the  greatest  sinners.  But  without  entering  upon  this  perilous  and 
forbidden  ground,  there  is  no  rash  dogmatism  in  the  statement,  that  our 
sins  are  such  as  might  well  provoke  the  indignation  of  God.  How  dreadful 
the  ravages  of  intemperance  I  Men  and  women,  upon  whom  God  has  con- 
ferred the  gitl  of  reason,  degrading  themselves  below  the  level'of  bmte  beasts, 
and  making  sweet  borne  itself  a  bell  upon  earth.  How  great  the  increase 
of  Sabbath  desecration  1  Uammon,  and  Infidelity,  and  Romanism  are  strug- 
gling to  unite  their  forces  against  the  holy  Sabbath,  as  if  inatinctly  conscious 
that  they  Cftnnot  fully  carry  out  their  pUns,  until  they  have  razed  to  the 
foundation  this  blessed  ioititution  of  heaven.  No  common  guilt  is  ours 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  One  would  have  thotight  beforehand,  that  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  a;;e,  which  enable'us  almost  to  an- 
nihilate time  and  space,  would  have  lent  their  aid  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
sanotity  of  the  day  of  rest.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  are 
employed  as  arguments  why  it  should  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  Each  returning  Sabbath,  thooeaads  of  Christian  temples 
stand  0f)en,  inviting  all  to  enter  and  tind  pence  to  their  souls.  But  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  habitnally  turn  their  backs  upon  the  house  of  God, 
and  live,  and  toil  and  die  as  uncheered  by  religious  iufluencesas  if  they  hnd 
been  bom  in  Central  Africa.  And  again,  if  we  enter  into  the  sacred  domain 
of  the  church  itself,  what  need  for  humiliation  !  What  trifling  excuses  suf- 
fice  with  many  for  iibsenoe  from  the  sanctuary  1  How  few  attend  prayer 
meetings  I  How  seldom  is  a  fiimily  altar  erected  for  daily  supplication  to 
Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  our  ways  I  And  while  the  children  of  the  wicked 
one  wear  their  father's  name  unblushingly  on  their  foreheads,  how  many 
pro&saed  Christians  act  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  Master,  when  his 
cause  demands  an  honest  and  open  avowal.  We  are  surely  fallen  very  low. 
Wfl  have  &llen  by  our  iniquity.  Let  there  be  no  murmur  on  our  part,  that 
the  hand  of  God  has  been  stretched  oat  We  should  rather  acknowledge, — 
"  It  is  of  ibe  Lord's  meniies  that  we  are  not  consnined  ;  it  is  because  his 
oompaariona  fail  not."  "  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  GomfJaio,  a  man  for 
the  panbluiient  of  his  sins  t  Let  us  search  qnd  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again 
to  the  Lord.  Let  us  lift  np  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the 
bflaveos." 

The  KEMQ>T  is  here  BUggesl«d.  If  suflering  be  the  consequence  of  sin, 
there  is  a  demand  for  repentance.  The  evil  which  has  provoked  the  divine 
diapleasnre  must  he  mourned  over.  And  this  regret  should  be  of  no  super- 
ficial or  shmrt-tlired  charaotor.  We  may  asanme  the  appearance  of  sorrow  ; 
wo  may  proclaim  a  &st,  to  humble  onrselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ; 
va  maj'  put  on  the  weeds  of  woe,  and  hang  down  oar  heads  as  bnlmsbes. 
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If,  however,  there  be  no  he&rt-felt  coatri^on,  of  what  ftvail  will  nil  this  be 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows  our  thoughts  af&r  off,  uid  who  searches 
Jerusalem  as  with  lighted  candles  t  And  if  our  sorrow  should  pass  away 
with  the  removal  of  the  cbastieement,  can  this  be  pleasing  to  a  boly  God  T 
No  !  our  sorrow  should  be  deep.  It  should  be  such  sorrow  as  was  felt  in 
Israel,  when  good  King  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded' in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo.  It  should  he  such  sorrow  as  is  experienced  hj  parents,  when 
weeping  over  the  body  of  their  loat  one — the  first-born,  the  only  child.  It 
should  be  such  sorrow  as  is  felt  by  the  penitent,  when  he  looks  upward  to 
that  huge  cross  on  Calvary,  and  perceives  there,  in  the  throes  of  death,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  whom  he  has  pierced  by  hia  sins. 

Again,  if  sufiering  be  the, consequence  of  un,  there  is  a  demand  for  refor- 
ination  of  conduct.  Genuine  repentance  will,  force  its  way  outward,  and 
will  make  its  wondrous  power  be  felt  in  the  activities  of  life,  fhe  godly- 
sorrow  is  speedly  developed  in  a  iiatred  of  sin,  and  in  a  love  of  holi- 
ness. Duties  formerly  neglected  are  now  cared  for.  Duties  which  were 
heretofore  performed  in  a  cold  spirit  of  formalism,  are  entered  upon  with  a 
fresh  energy.  Opportunities  of  usefulness  are  now  sought  out ;  and  religion, 
instead  of  being  a  dull  and  melancholy  routine,  is  experienced  to  be  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  the  source  of  all  that  confers  true  glory  upon  men.  The 
branch  is  pruned  and  it  brings  forth  more  fruit.  The  gold  is  cast  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  dross  being  pui^d  away,  it  comes  out  shining  with  an  un- 
wonted splendour.  "  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted,"  said  a  saint 
of  the  olden  time ;  "  before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep 
thy  law." 

And,  in  fine,  if  Buffering  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  prayer.  As  God,  and  He  alone,  inflicts  the  blow,  it  is  eminently  reason- 
able, that  we  should  supplicate  Him  to  remove  what  He  has  sent  There  is  a 
great  danger  at  the  present  day  of  overlooking  the  agency  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  losing  sight  of  Him  in  a  mist  of  second  and  third  and  fourth  causes. 
There  is  a  shallow  philosophy  current,  which  would  banish  God  from  his 
own  universe,  and  deny  him  the  liberty  of  interfering  with  his  own  affairs. 
The  machine  of  the  universe  is  so  perfect  (such  is  the  apparent  ai^ument), 
that  it  had  no  author  at  all ;  or  if  it  had  one,  it  needs  no  one  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  when  fairly  commenced.  And  here  again  we  are  told  in  another 
form,  that  because  man  can  do,  and  ought  to  do  certain  things,  God  does 
nothing  at  all  but  looks  on,  or  takes  his  ease,  and  leaves  all  things  to  their  own 
course.  But  this  theory  is  as  little  satisfactory  to  the  intellect  as  it  is  to  the 
heart.  It  is  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  highest  reason  as  it  is  to  the  direct 
statements  of  Scripture.  With  regard  to  cholera,  man  may  do  moch. 
He  may  do  much  individually,  by  personal  cleanliness  and  temperance.  He 
may  do  much  collectively  by  removing  all  impurities  from  the  district,  and 
by  copious  supplies  of  pure  water.  But  here  the  power  of  man  slops.  The 
third  element  of  cholera  ia  beyond  his  reach.  There  is  a  deranged  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  Who  brings  it  over  our  heads  T  Who  keeps  it  there  T 
Who  sends  it  away  T  It  is  God  alone  who  can  do  this,  and  hence  a  neces- 
sity for  prayer.  And  so,  in  relation  to  the  harvest,  man  may  do  much.  He 
can  drun  the  soil,  apply  the  most  suitable  manures,  and  bring  to  his  aid  all 
the  resources  of  modem  agricultural  chemistry  ;  hut  beyond  this  he  cannot 
go.  It  depends  upon  God  and  upon  him  atone,  whether  He  will  send  such 
a  proportion  of  warmth  and  moisture  as  shall  cover  the  fields  with  plenty ;  or 
whether  He  will  send  down  his  scorching  heats,  or  his  drenching  rains,  and 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.     And  hence  the  oeceaaity  for  prayer. 
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The  lower  philosophy  may  lead  some  to  imagine,  that  they  can  do  quit«  well 
without  God  J  bat  the  higher  philowphj  inrariably  bringe  ua  back  to  him. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  His  present,  His  ever-active  agency.  And  for  Hia 
favour,  we  must  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  to  the  heavens.  And  it 
is  a  cheering  thought,  that  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all  things  has  establbhed 
a.  eoDuecticHi  in  the  moral  world  between  asking  and  receiving,  as  fixed  and 
immutable,  as  any  which  is  perceived  in  the  natural  world  between  what  is 
called  cause  and  effect.  God  has  his  laws  in  the  moral  world,  as  he  has  in 
the  natural ;  and  among  the  most  important  of  these,  prayer  must  be  classed. 
Prayer  has  power  with  God.  Prayer  will  induce  God  to  confer  upon  me  a 
blessing,  which  without  that  prayer,  would  not  have  been  mine.  Prayer  will 
make  God  withdraw  an  evil  from  me,  which  without  thst  prayer  would  have 
been  continued.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  full  of  promises  to 
this  effect.  It  is  full  of  examples  to  this  efFecU  And  were  the  history  of  be- 
lievere  in  modern  times  recorded  for  our  benefit,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
former  dispensations,  no  small  importance  would  be  assigned  to  the  achieve- 
ments  of  prayer.  Each  child  of  God  can  rise  up,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, refute  the  infidel,  who  talks  about  geneml  laws  to  the  exclusion  of 
Him  who  is  their  author.  "  I  know,"  he  can  say,  "  that  God  both  hears 
»id  answers  prayer.  It  is  no  barren  speculation,  no  empty  theory.  I  have 
often  put  him  to  the  test,  and  blessed  he  his  name  He  has  not  turned  away 
bis  face  from  me.  I  have  gone  to  him  in  darkness,  and  He  has  given  me 
light.  I  have  gone  to  him  in  perplexity,  and  He  Las  given  me  peace.  I 
have  gone  to  him  with  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear,  but  I  cast  it  all 
upon  him,  and  I  have  risen  up  completely  relieved.  What  encouragement 
then  have  we  to  listen  to  the  divine  exhortation,  "Turn  ye  even  to  me  with 
all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning ;  and 
rend  your  heurt,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  X<ord  your  God  ; 
for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  re- 
penteth  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knoweth  i/  he  will  return  and  repent,  and 
leave  a  blessing  behind  him,  eeen  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  unto 
the  Lord  your  God."  '  Philo. 


IRELAND  AND  HER  FAITH. 


Bf  ontf^the  Hundred. 


Is  a  recent  nuEaher  we  promised  some  additional  remarks  cm  the  late  mis- 
taoa  to  Ireland,  and  especially  on  the  history  of  Ireland's  &ith — how  she 
received  and  how  she  lost  a  pure  Chrislianity,  and  became  so  intensely 
popish.  We  now  redeem  that  promba,  and  take  leave  first  of  all  to  animad- 
vert on  one  or  two  current  objections  to  the  recent  mission. 

It  is  difficult  to  please  cavillers  who,  having  becomO  exceeding  wise  after 
any  work  is  done,  instead  of  helping  on  a  movement  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, use  their  wisdom  only  in  finding  &uU.  One  says  that  our  mission 
was  too  open  and  formidable^  and  another  that] it  was  insignificant;  but 
neither  has  shown  us  a  more  excellent  way.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
see  that  anything  would  have  been  gained  by  an  attempted  concealment 
of  our  nnmbers,  or  of  the  time  and  mode  of  our  visit,  from  popery  and  its 
priests.  They  love  the  darkness — we  prefer  the  light  of  open  day.  Why 
should  men  who  have  no  sinister  object  in  .view,  go  sneaking  through  any 
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portion  of  tbeir  Qaetan's  ilominions  vith  tbe  BiealUiy  Step  of  tH«  Jes«H  t 
The  opeone^  and  simple  honesty  of  the  movement  ii  oab  feature  of  it  wbicb 
we  by  no  meani  ngret. 

But  it  was  iasignificMit  1  It  may  be  SO.  Certwinly  the  instrnmentality 
employ^  was  safficienlly  humble.  No  proud  pretensions  WQt%  pnt  fbrtii.  Nd 
preUtio  arrogance  was  assumed.  But  Bmall  means,  in  God's  hand,  hare  often 
achieved  great  results.  And  ifi  in  the  (pinion  of  Rome,  it  was  so  insigrnlfieBnt, 
why  was  so  much  notice  taken  of  it,  and  why  so  mnch  alarm  T  Wliy  do 
FaUier  Maher  and  Priest  £fan  write  newspaper  paragraphs  and  pablish 
placards  against  it  T  Why  do  all  the  priests  of  MunsteF  send  forth  their  ful- 
minating anathemas  at  the  altar  T  W  hy  does  Dr  Cahill,  so  smooth  and  oily- 
tongued  in  Scotland,  make  himself  a  merry  mountebank  and  a  bold  blafiphemer 
about  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  >  Why  iota  Dr  Whatelj  warn  his  eterg; 
not  to  countenance  it?  And  why  does  thb  famous  Dr  M'Hale  himself  ren- 
ture  to  growl  forth  a  curse  against  the  paltry  intruders  T  Surely,  there  mnst 
have  been  some  slight  cause  for  trepidation,  some  fear  lest  the  tittle  lesven 
should  find  a  lodgement  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Isle.  St  Patrick  was  but  A 
poor  Scotch  herd  boy,  yet  he  planted  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  : 
Luther  but  a  solitary  monk,  yet  he  shook  the  papal  throna  and  lighted  up 
the  glory  of  the  Reformation  I 

Again,  we  were  told  in  Ireland, — and  tbe  objection  has  been  echoed  at 
home — that  our  mission  was  an  ineult  to  the  Catholics.  Oar  answer  is,  that 
no  insult  was  intended,  and  none  offWed.  There  was  no  controversy  in  out 
preaching,  and  no  assault  on  the  peculiar  tenet;  of  Home.  We  preached 
Christ  and  him  crneified  ;  but  even  if  we  had  indulged  in  controversy,  we 
feel  ourselves  warranted  to  cry  shame  on  any  system  of  religion  which  Can- 
not bear  tbe  light  of  truth,  or  will  not  risk  tite  breezy  atmofiphere  of  free 
discirssion.  Suppose  that  we  did  attack  Ibe  tenets  of  Rtime,  why  did  not 
her  priests  meet  uB,  Bible  in  hand,  and  confute  our  (italements,  and  confound 
Its  in  the  presence  of  their  people  1  The  ancient  priests  of  Baal  were  ver^ 
princes  in  moral  courage  compared  with  them  1  We  insulted  no  ofte,  but 
were  ourselves  insulted  at  every  turn. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  of  this  objection.  It  seems  to  imply  that  one 
man  must  not  speak  of  the  faith  of  another!  Where  then  are  our  Christian 
missions}  If  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Reman  Catholicsef  Ireland  to  go  amongst 
them  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  then  surely  it  was  no  less  an  ineult 
to  Judaism  and  heathen  superstition,  for  the  twelve  apostles  to  propngste 
the  faith  of  their  Master ;  and  it  is  no  less  an  insult  for  any  of  us  to  go  to 
the  heathen  and  offer  them  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  the  room  of  their 
idolatrobs  rites.  Insult  there  was  none.  It  is  the  wu-Cry  of  popish  priesth 
crafl  employed  to  bound  on  its  votaries  to  deeds  of  violMiea.  The  pe4p(« 
did  the  bidding  of  their  priests  <  and  the  preaebsr,  «rad  ScripUire  reatter,  «nA 
tract  distributor,  wore  insulted  and  struck  with  imponity^  while  vice-royally 
looked  coldly  on,  and  the  popish  mngiatrate  declarifd  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  to  circulate  tracts,  or  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  in  the  open  air  ! 
"  B^>re  the  lav  aii  are  ^ual."  So,  on  one  dccasion,  said  Lord  Clal-endOH  t 
and  BO  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  we  have  cau^t  aright  the  spirit  of  reiebnt 
doii^  it  is  not  quite  so  in  Ireland.  Most  unworthy  coAeessions  are  made 
to  priestly  intimidation  and  popish  virulence,  for  the  SE^e  of  a  hollow  peace 
with  Rome,  which  only  watts  a  fitting  opportnnil^  to  seize  her  prey.  And 
while  vice-royalty  in  Ireland  is  trying  to  conciliaiic,  bytaressiflga  prteStho«4 
which  has  deliberately  *d«^ted  "  Intoleranoa,*  afe  its  noito,  and  wfaich  it 
aworfa  to  petMcution  tu  a  [mrt  of  teligioas  duty,  «o»lker  fa%h  attlioHtys 
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for  -wbtA  parpon  it  b  hard  to  tell,  suddenly  appean  atnong  the  Iriik  noman- 
isffi,  and  maku  ths  fbUewing  BsCoanding  aanoKBCCiiwnt.  '^I  mint,"  u^a 
Lord  Gampbell,  **  aitnire  yoa  Uukt  lince  I  came  lately  to  Ireland,  it  has 
given  me  great  Batisfaction  to  find  that  the  great  portion  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholira  art  both  libenil  and  reUDnabla.  They  tin  not  bigotted  I  Sor 
are  Ibey  intolenmt  1  They  are  willing,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  dl  GhristiatiB  of  every  denomination  l"  What  a 
marveUooa  discovery  I  If  Ihisis  true,  then,  thefairiory  of  Romanism^  over 
the  world,  and  especially  in  Inland,  has  been  but  a  dream  !  Surely  his 
Xiordship  hKs  catered  Ireland  by  way  of  Coric,  and  made  a  rfiort  excnraioa 
to  Blarney  Castle,  and  kissed  the  faasoas  Blarney-stone,  that  he  night  be 
able  suitably  to  speak  to  an  Irish  audience  I  Perhaps,  however,  the  altar 
denaneiatioRB  horled  at  himself  within  the  last  three  weeks  have  ere  this 
altered  his  tone. 

But  enough  of  them  things  for  fhe  present.  Let  as  glance  for  a  little 
lU  the  religioa  of  Ireland  in  ancient  times.  In  the  popish  newspapers 
the  expreuione  "  old  faith, "  and  "  old  cathc^ic  city,"  an  conatMitly  occurring 
— itie  design  of  the  priests  obrioasly  beiag  to  impress  the  ignorant  people 
with  the  idea  that  Ireland  has  held  the  popish  feith,  and  that  limerick  has 
been  a  Catholic  dty  from  time  immentorial.  Now  this  is  by  no  means  titt 
fact ;  and  leit  aome  of  our  readers  should  have  an  isapression  simitkir  to  that 
which  rests  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  populace,  we  shell  brieft^  Tecal,  for 
their  benefit,  the  historical  facta  of  the  case. 

About  the  year  of  oor  Lord  43S,  9t  Patrick,  the  great  apostle  of  Ireland, 
went  over  there  to  praach  the  gospeL  Tarious  traditions  which  are  current 
respecting  his  birth  and  country,  have  come  down  to  us.  Tha  oommoa 
people  of  Irclftnd  stoutly  maintain  that  he  was  a  native  of  tlieir  own  isle  ; 
bat  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  evidence  ;  and  alnongst  all  the  other  view^ 
the  whole  of  which  represent  him  as  an  apostle  from  another  land — by  far 
the  most  probable,  and  now  tha  most  commonly  reodred  is,  tiiat  St  Patrick 
-was  bom  in  SeotLind,  on  the  bants  <^  the  Clyde.  To  a  poor  Scottish  boy,  vndar 
Grod,  Ireland  owes  h«-  conversion  fnna  Druidism,  to  the  &ith  of  Christl 
For  seven  htmdred  years  after  the  mission  of  St  Patrick,  Ireland  was  free 
from  popish  domination.  The  people  elected  their  own  clergy,  and  were 
entirely  independent  in  all  mattars  acciesmstical,  tiH  near  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  She  ooRtiniiedl  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  was  in  those 
days  a  chief  Mchool  «f  the  prophets,  bo  that  large  namhera  resorted  thither 
&^  England  and  foreign  parte  to  receive  their  oAocatioD.  The  Bible,  now 
4tatBd  and  mppreased,  was  then  leved  and  studied,  and  the  form  of  Christi- 
»ui^  then  known  anong  the  Insh  penile  wsa  in  most -of  its  featnres  of  a 
pure  and  simple  ckarsMer. 

Uow  dnn  came  ancfa  «  change  ftr  tin  worse  T  After  iha  ware  with  the 
Canes,  a  famonsiadnida^^ledGine,  became  bishop  of  Limerick.  He  had 
-fltofed  in  Nennandy,  aad  had  acquired  there  a  great  fbudnass  for  the  disci- 
pline and  practscea  of  Rome,  aad  through  his  influence  part  of  these  were 
inWodnoed  into  Ireland  ^  bat  Ireland  was  Mill  frea  from  popish  jarisdiction. 
Aft«*  him  name  St  Malachy,  who  kbonred  awidaoasly  to  unite  &dand  to 
the  chnvh  of  Bone.  WiA  l^  view,  he  visited  the  Pope  in  1139,  and  was 
received  and  treated  wWi  great  ktodness.  He  was  afterwards,  in  tha  year 
1190,  caaonind  by  Pope  CieBMRt,  being  tha  first  Irishman  who  was  named  a 
saint  by  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Borne.  Ireland  was  now  entangled 
in  tfae  net,  bnt  lier  fnadom  was  not  yet  entirely^ne.  Soon  after  the  d^tfa 
of  lUIaahy,  dra  fi^>e!s  l^te  <smm  to  Irdawl,  aad  coquetted  with  the 
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olei^,  bo' OS  speedily  to  bring  them  iiader  the  Pope's  Buthority,  and  ere 
long  &  combination  of  ctrcnmBtances  ftroBe,  bj  which  this  was  accomplished, 
and  an  English  monarch  placed  that  onbappy  iele  nnder  the  power  of  the 
Man  of  sin. 

In  1154,  Henrj  II.  became  King  of  England,  and  about  the  same  tim^ 
another  person  of  English  extraction  became  pope,  nnder  the  title  of  Adrian 
the  Fourth  ;  and  between  these  two  a  compact  was  made  which  placed  Ire* 
land  completely  nnder  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome.  Henry  was  le- 
solred  on  adding  Ireland  to  his  dominions,  and  he  sought  the  Pope's  influ- 
ence to  assist  htm  in  liis  attempt,  promising  in  retum  that  he  would  io  all 
in  his  power  to  favour  the  rights  of  the  church  there.  A  bargun  was 
struck — the  Pope  issued  a  Bull — Henry  obtained  the  tempi»al,  and  Pope 
Adrian  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Ireland.  The  first  council  which  formally 
ordered  the  practices  of  the  church  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  Rome,  was  the  synod  of  Casliel  in  1172,  and  from  that  hour  to 
this,  Ireland  has  been  trodden  down  of  popery,  and  its  hirding  priests  like 
a  shower  of  locusts,  have  settled  upon  the  land,  and  devoured  erery  green 
thing  !  It  is  well,  however,  to  let  it  be  more  genenUly  made  known,  that 
Ireland  had  her  day  of  gospel  light,  and  that  her  darkness  has  continned, 
not  as  papists  assert,  from  the  beginning  of  the  papacy,  but  only  for  seven 
hundred  years.  The  true  light  ia  returning ;  already  it  sheds  its  lustre  over 
half  the  land,  and  soon  it  will  illuminate  its  remotest  comers.  The  romantic 
hilla  and  lakes  of  Killamey  are  now  irradiated  by  the  Snn  of  righteousness ; 
Macroom  and  Ballyvoumey  have  abandoned  their  wild  (action  fights,  and 
b^un  to  assume  tlie  aspect  -of  civilization,  and  all  things  promise  liap|ner 
days  for  Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  let  not  British -Christians  cease  their  benevolent  exertions  and 
their  earnest  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  sister  isle.  We  in  Scotland  especially 
owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Soon  after  St  Patrick  had  promulgated  the 
gospel  in  Ireland,  she  disch^ged  her  obligation  to  hs  by  sending  over  one  of 
her  most  pious  and  devoted  sons,  St  Columba,  to  praach  the  same  gospel  to 
bur  fathers,  in  the  western  isles,  and  since  that  fammw  saiat  settled  in  lona, 
Scotland  has  enjoyed  the  light  of  tmth.  Scotland  will  Dot  refuse  to  retum 
the  kindness  done  her. 

Evidence  more  clear  and  more  abundant  is  every  day  appearing  amidst 
Ireland's  troubled  waters,  to  prove  that  multitudes  of  her  people  are  weary 
of  their  yoke,  and  are  thirsting  for  ^e  fa^ath.  We  adduced  some  fraetionid 
portions  of  evidence  in  our  last  paper  on  this  subject,  but  in  oothing  is  this 
denre  for  emancipation  more  apparent  than  in  the  ceaseless  iow  of  emigra- 
tion, and  in  certain  circumstances  connected  with  it.  When  the  poor  people 
abandon  their  home,  they  for  the  most  part  abandon  popery  too,  and  seek 
eagerly  that  Bible  which  they  dare  not  freely  use  under  tbe  eye  of  their 
priest.  Every  week  the  harbour  of  Cork  presents  abundant  proof  of  what 
we  now  say.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  cases  let  the  following  suffice  for  illus- 
tration : — "  A  stone  mason  came  to  me,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  "  and 
-asked  if  1  would  give  him  a  recommendation.  Knowing  that  he  was  a 
'Boman  Catholic,  I  was  surprised  at  his  request.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
America  ;  and  patting  his  band  in  his  pocket  he  pulled  out  an  Irish  Testa- 
ment, and'  said,  I  am  convmetd  of  the  OT&r  of  my  religion,  but  were  I  to  de- 
clare that  in  tiis  emmtry,  I  tkould  not  fftt  a  day's  work,  and  tiere/ore  I  am  gtxng 


God  reigneth.     If  tbe  priests  will  not  leave  the  land,  or  cease  to  grind 
and  oppress  the  people,  the  Lord  will  open  op  for  them  a  way  of  escape. 
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Kmigration  has  in  this  case  been  a  most  useful  auxiliarj  to  tbe  trtitb.  Let 
it  proceed.  We  say  so  most  siucerelj,  much  as  we  lament  the  necessitf, 
and  the  caases  which  produce  it.  Let  it  proceed,  and  amid  all  our  other 
benevolent  undertakings,  whether  misnons  to  Airicat  and  India,  and  the 
Sooth  Sena,  or  a  million  of  Testaments  for  China,  let  us  not  foi^t  the 
BIBLE  fiff  Ireland,  and  Irish  emigrants.  J.  S. 


PRINl'ING  ANI>  THE  PRESS. 

OuK  design  in  the  following  paper  is  to  o&r  some  remarks  en  one  of  those 
agencies  by  which  our  condition  as  individuals  and  commanities  is  determin- 
ed, at  the  present  day,  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent.  We  refer  to  the 
Press.  This  is  a  power  existing  in  the  midst  of  ns,  whose  presence  and  in- 
fluence we  all  feel ;  one  which  is  perpetually  operating  npon  our  intellectual 
and  emotional  nature,  and  which,  far  beyond  even  civil  magistracy  itself, 
is  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well."  But  this  power 
did  not  always  exist ;  it  bad  a  beginning  and  a  growth ;  and  considering  the 
msgnitQde  it  has  now  attained,  and  how  much  the  future  destiny,  not  of  our 
own  country  merely,  but  of  mankind  universally,  is  suspended  on  its  eser- 
rise,  a  glance  at  its  history  may  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  tracing  Uie  progress  of  any  of  those  arts  which  have  ameliorated  tbe 
condidon,  and  enhanced  the  happiness  of  the  human  family,  we  often  find 
that  men  have  approached  wi^in  a  step  of  some  great  discovery,  which 
nevertheless  has  not  been  reached  till  after  the  lapse  of  ages  or  centuries. 
A  new  application  of  some  familiar  principle, — one  which  imparts  to  it  its 
chief  value  and  power, — and  which  apparently,  a  slight  exercise  of  reflection 
might  have  su^ested,  remjuns  unthought  of  for  generations.  Tbe  art  of 
printing  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  this  remark.  In  a  certain  modi- 
fied form,  such  as  taking  impressions  from  signets  and  stamps,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  art  had  been  exercised  for  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  was  an  art  without  progress,  and 
without  influence  upon  tbe  general  condition  of  the  race.  We  know  that 
in  the  fwm  adverted  to,  printing  existed  among  the  Romans  daring  the  first 
centaries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  diflTerent  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  were  occupied  in  those  times  by  tbe  armies  and  colonists  of  Rome, 
there  have  been  founds  from  time  to  time,  square  shaped  greenish  stones,  en- 
graved with  inscriptions  on  tiieir  four  sides  or  edges.  These  inscripUons 
are  in  small  capital  Boman  leUers,  cut  incuse  and  retrogade,  consequently 
reading  on  the  stone  itself  from  right  to  left,  but  making,  when  stamped 
np<m  any  plastic  material,  an  impression  which  reads  from  lef^  to  right. 
An  elaborate  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  interesting  memorials 
of  antiquity  was  sometime  ago  published  by  Professor  Simpson  of  Edin- 
btn^.*  They  have  been  found  to  be  medicine  stamps,  nsed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  their  drugs  by  the  Roman  doctors  of  those  early  times. — 
The  first  form^  attempt  at  the  printing  of  booit  was  made  by  that  wonder- 
ful people,  the  Chinese.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  centuries 
prior  to  the  grand  discovery  of  type-printing  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  were  in  the  practice  of  difiiising  their  aupemal  ideas  by 
a  species  of  printing.  The  mode  in  which  they  practise  the  art  has  remain- 
ed unchanged  for  ages.     It  is  both  tedious  and  clumsy.     Each  written  sheet 
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is  gluei  with  in  fees  downward  opoa  a  block  of  wood ;  tli«  wa»d  ft  then 
oat  awAj  in  aU  thoM  pttrte  in  which  nothing  is  tmced,  and  thus  an  eii«4 
inverted  copj  of  the  writing  remaini  projected  tnm  the  Bnrface  of  the  wood, 
ready  for  throwing  off  impretisions.  Every  page  of  the  work  most  thus  have 
B  separate  block,  and  ibese  blocks  arc  of  oo  use  in  the  printing  of  any  other 
work.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  that  we  find  the  art 
first  appearing  on  the  European  contioent.  It  had  then  all  the  rudeness  of 
the  Chinese  style,  although  there  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
imported  into  the  westera  worid  from  China,  but  rather  that  it  sprang  up 
independently  on  European  soil.  At  the  Ume  to  which  we  refer,  pictures 
were  printed  ob  the  continent — illastralxv*  of  biblical  and  historic^  tub- 
jecl» — and  what  were  called  books  of  images  were  in  thii  way  formed. 
Each  leaf  of  these  books  was  printed  from  a  single  block,  jost  a*  among  the 
Chinese.  The  grand  discorery  which  made  printing  what  it  aficrwards  be- 
came,— that  which  con^dtuted  the  germ  of  its  future  power, — was  the  in- 
vention of  moveable  types.  This  discovery  was  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifleenth  century,  and  is  due  to  Outtenbei^,  a  native  of  Mentz,  a  city  in 
Germany.  It  was  then  that  printing  may  be  said  to  have  bad  its  birth. 
Hiese  moveable  types  were  at  first  cut,  one  by  one,  by  the  hand  of  the  en- 
-graver,  and  wore  formed  of  wood  or  metal.  About  ten  years  subsequendy, 
the  art  made  another  important  step  in  advance  by  the  invention  of  the 
system  of  casting  types.  This,  as  may  easily  be  perceired,  by  diminishing 
Uie  preliminary  labour,  facilitated  the  employment  of  the  art  to  a  prodi^ouB 
extent.  One  very  interesting  oircnmstonce,  and  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  this,  that  the  firtt  bo<A  which  issued  from  the  jfrgt  printing-press, 
properly  so-oalled,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Bible  in  Latin,  "  Tbas  did 
the  new  art,"  as  has  been  beautifully  observed,  "  implore  a  blessing  npon  its 
future  labours,  by  dedicating  its  first-iruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven  !"* 
Printing  presses  are  now  so  common  that  they  excite  no  wonder ;  bst  for  a 
number  of  years  there  was  only  one  in  all  Europe ;  nnd  Ment*  was  the  city 
wfat^h  enjoyed  the  distinction  and  privilege.  By  and  bye,  however,  aa  in- 
vading army  took  and  destroyed  that  city ;  and  just  as  Christjanin  was  dif- 
fused abroad  by  the  persecutiou  which  was  raised  against  the  Church  at 
Jeruiatem,  as  was  the  art  of  printkig  and  the  blessingB  it  involved,  conveyed 
into  various  and  remote  quarters  by  the  dispersion,  conseqttent  npon  the 
«ege  of  the  city,  of  the  men  who  worksd  the  printing-press  at  Mentz. 
Thus  dees  God  over-rule  local  and  pwtial  evil  fiwTmiversal  good;  «nd  ngai- 
ficantly  teach  us  the  great  lesson,  that  when  He  kindles  the  light  of  fata 
truth,  or  imparls  the  gifis  of  his  bounty,  in  any  qnaiter  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  iheee  who  are  the  favonred  objects  of  such 
«ommuntcat)oos4  tout  that  they  may  iUaminate  and  bless  the  whole  ftmily  of 
man.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteen^  century,  i.e.,  hefot«  the  expiry  of  fifty 
year*  from  the  invention  of  moveable  types,  th«  art  of  printing  fouad  its 
way  into  moU  of  the  first-class  European  cttica ;  into  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
Paris,  and  others.  It  was  in  1471  tiiat  it  was  introdifced  into  Sngland,  by 
one  Williaai  Gaxton,  who  in  that  year  mtabiislied  a  printing- press  at  Weet- 
minater,  and  adopting  tite  words  <d  Latimer  Is  Ridley  at  th«  stake,  ma^  "we 
not  eay  that  "  a  candle  was  then  lighted  Jn  Bngtaad,  which,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  never  be  put  outT"  In  our  own  quarter  of  the  island,  tbe  Crst  estab- 
lishment of  the  art  was  at  Edinburgh,  ahoat  the  baginiring  of  tbe  aixteendi 
oentury,  by  patent  under  James  IV.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  a 
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century  latar  before  it  readied  tilher  GlMgoir  or  AbOdeefi.  From  that 
period  downward,  ahhoagh  for  a  length  of  time  very  slowly,  printing-preesei 
continued  to  maltiply,  miiil  at  the  present  day  they  are  found  almost  every- 
where. The  inventive  geoiue  of  man  has  been  continually  improving  their 
meebaBiam,  and  so  increasing  their  power;  bat  nothing  in  our  own,  nor  in 
any  former  age,  baa  so  mightily  contributed  to  this  result,  as  the  wondrous 
Sidney  of  steam.  The  achievements  of  the  printing-press,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  leagaed  with  this  agency,  have  now  attained  a  magnitude  which, 
but  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  the  creation  of  the  wildest 
fancy,  and  which  even  yet  many  are  at  times  disposed  to  l^gard  as  entirely 
fabulous.  When  we  hear  of  upwards  of  dOOO  impressions  of  our  largest 
newspapers  being  produced  in  a  single  hour,  we  are  tost  in  astonishment  at 
the  triumph  of  hamiui  genius,  and  irresistibly  tremble  for  the  right  exercise 
of  the  tremendous  power  for  f^od  or  evil,  whioh  has  thus  been  created. 

There  is  a  variety  of  topics  which  naturally  cluster  around  this  brief  his- 
loricai  sketch,  each  of  which  might  be  made  the  theme  of  profltable  discus- 
sion. For  instance,  we  might  speak  at  the  state  of  society  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing, — how  very  slowly  mind  could  then  operate  upon  mind  ; 
we  might  speak  of  the  remarkable  fact — clearly  proving  the  hand  of  a  super- 
intending Providence — of  the  birth  of  the  art  occurring  in  the  fifleenth  cen- 
lury,  and  so  preparing  the  way,  by  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  other 
books,  for  the  great  refonnation  from  Popery,  which  took  place  in  the  six- 
teenth oentury ;  and  we  might  show  how  much  that  reformation  was  ex- 
pedited by  the  printing-press;  we  might  expatiate  upon  the  origin  and 
growdi  of  newspapers,  how  from  small  beginnings  they  have  attained  to  a 
universality  and  power  which  rend^  them  one  of  the  most  important 
political  elemente  in  all  countries  where  the  press  is  free ;  we  might  enlarge 
upon  the  development  of  what  is  more  strictly  called  our  periodical  publica- 
tions, our  reviews,  magazines,  and  joum^s,  connected  with  literature, 
science,  and  religion,  and  even  with  faehion  and  amusement ;  and  might 
dilate  apOD  the  momentous  influence  which  these  exert  upon  society 
throughout  all  its  ntmiflcalions.  Commeading  t^ese  various  topics  as  full  of 
interest  and  inetraction  to  leisurely  inquiiy  Wtd  meditation,  we  meanwhile 
pass  them  over,  and  restrict  ourselvee  to  a  cursory  glance  at  tlie  ^tnKfal  effieU 
of  the  pn*B  and  oio'duti/  tdwardt  ib. 

This  is  confessedly  a  very  importatit  Subject,  ahd  One  whick  has  not  yet 
drawn  W  it  aH  the  atleetion  it  demands.  Here  is  a  power  of  gigan^c  energy 
ceas<deasly  moulding  oar  sentimwits  and  ffftlings,  afiectitig  our  destinies  as  a 
nation,  and  telling  with  incalculmUe  tSeCt  npon  the  «BUse  of  the  gospel 
itself,  either  «ocela«ling  or  retatiding  its  triumphs.  It  is  a  power  mighty 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  who  diat  knows  anylbing  of  the  press  ae  it  exists 
in  oar  country  at  the  pnesent  time,  can  dei^iy  that  h  is  operating  mightily  for 
both  T  When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  consider  that  it  is  by  the  agency  of  the 
preea  that  the  Word  of  God  has  ft'oe  course  and  is  glorified  to  its  present 
amaaing  and  unpKcedenCed  extent^^that  this  constitutes  the  channel  through 
which  the  wnter  of  life  flows  forth  to  every  town  and  hBrslet  and  dwelling 
in  oar  land  :  when  we  think  of  the  thousaods  of  volumes  and  periodicals, 
and  the  millions  of  tracts  which  issue  annually  froM  the  Brititft  press,  con- 
tsining,  illostrating,  cetnmending  the  gDSpel,  knA  inculcating  the  mtn^lity 
which  tbe  gospel  demands ;  or  teaching  the  sentiments  and  recounting  the 
achievements  of  the  saints  and  patriot*  of  former  times  ;  when  we  think  of 
this  vaatand  mighty  flood  of  divine  and  human  wisdom  spreading  Stsdf  over 
the  iMigtli  and  breadth  of  our-Un^  usl  rcdting  Ibrth  to  distant  cUmes,  do  we 
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not  gee  in  the  press  one  of  the  mightiest  instriimentaliliea,  not  only  for  the 
conaervation  and  increaae  of  our  national  glory,  bat  for  the  ultimate  univer- 
eal  regeneration  of  our  raceT  When,  further,  we  think  of  the  almost 
lightning  speed  and  volcanic  power  which  the  press  imparts  to  public  senti- 
ment, making  the  foes  of  truth  and  liberty,  whether  in  cabinets  and  senates, 
or  episcopal  palaces  and  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  quail  before  it,  have  we 
not  reason  to  rejoice  and  bless  God  that  we  possess  such  a  sleepless  guardian 
of  our  rights,  such  an  invincible  bulwark  of  their  defenceT  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  contemplate  the  undoubted  and  melancholy  fact  thnt 
still  the  larger  portion  of  the  press  of  our  country  is  unbBptised~with  the 
spirit,  and  therefore  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, — that  millions  of 
profane  and  demoralizing  publications  are  every  year  poured  forth  by  that 
press  upon  society,  assailing  the  bulwarks  of  all  that  is  sacred,  and  pandering, 
in  multifarious  ways,  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  depraved ;  have  we  not  s. 
spectacle  presented,  fitted  to  fill  every  right-thinking  mind  with  gtief,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prompt  Uie  itaportant  inquiry, — in  what  way  is  this  gigantic 
power  for  evil  to  be  met  and  resisted  ?  It  is  only  now  that  the  Church 
of  Christ — using  that  term  in  its  large  and  comprehensive  sense — is  bestir- 
ring ilself  to  its  duty  in  this  matter.  The  day  has  long  gone  by  for  arousing 
Christendom  to  pour  forth  its  myriads  in  the  vain,  yet  chivalrous  enterprise, 
of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  ;  and  the  day- 
has  come  for  awakening  Christians  to  engage  in  a  higher  and  nobler  crusade, 
even  to  rescue  the  press  of  our  country  from  being  so  largely  under  ari 
infidel,  an ti- christian  guardianship.  .  Now,  the  point  to  be  pressed  home  is 
this,  and  we  can  only  do  it  generally  and  in  a  few  words,  that  every  Chris- 
tian man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom  may  do  something  towards  this  end. 

There  is  a  duty,  in  this  matter,  devolving  upon  every  one  who  regards 
either  his  own  rooral  and  spiritual  well-being,  or  that  of  society  at  large. 
And  duties,  it  must  be  observed,  like  sins,  are  of  two  kinds,  of  omission  and 
commission.  Well,  then,  our  first  duty  towards  the  press  is  of  a  negative 
character,  or  one  of  omission.  We  must  avoid  the  contaminating,  polluting 
touch  of  every  book  or  j)eriodical,  whose  design,  or  whose  tendency  is  to  de- 
stroy reverence  for  sacred  'things ;  or  to  diffuse  principles  and  teach  practices 
hostile  to  the  welUbeing,  peace,  and  good  order  of  society.  With  regard  to 
all  such  publicatioos,  whatever  may  be  what  are  styled  their  literary  merits, 
our  rule  of  guidance  ought  to  be,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  We 
certainly  do  not  counsel  that  we  should  restrict  ourselves  to  such  works  aa 
advocate  our  own  party  views,  whether  political  or  religious.  This  would 
be  to  render  our  minds  bigotted  and  dwarfish.  But  we  do  recommend  that 
while  seeking  by  erery  fair  and  legitimate  means  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
and  liberalise  our  sentiments,  we  should  shun,  as  we  would  a  pestilence, 
whatever  would  spread  a  blight  over  our  moial  principles  and  spiritual  sen- 
aibilities.     So  much,  then,  for  our  negative  duty,  or  what  w«  should  not  do. 

Now  for  our  poiitive  duty,  or  what  we  ov^kt  to  do.  We  must  endeavour 
to  feel  more  than  ever  our  obligation  to  use  the  press  as  an  instrument,  not 
only  of  our  own  mental  and  spiritual  improvement,  but  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  society  at  large.  In  other  words,  we  ought  not  only 
to  make  a  more  discriminating  choice,  and  a  more  diligent  use  of  the  books 
and  periodicals  placed  within  our  reach,  for  our  own  personal  improvement, 
but  we  ought  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  those  that  are  deserving  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power.  Where  God  has  given  wealth,  we  know  not  a  nobler 
and  more  useful  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  devoted,  nest  to  the  direct  sup- 
port of  the  go^el  itself,  than  adding  to  the  number  of  those  periodical 
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[HiblicalJons  which  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness,  or  in 
increasing  the  circulation,  and  thus  the  power  of  those  which  already  exist. 
In  the  hands  of  ChristianB  there  is  money  enough,  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of 
Christians  there  is  wisdom  and  energy  enough,  to  augment  ten  or  twenty-fold 
the  power  of  the  press  for  elevating  and  blessing  our  hind.  All  cannot  be 
authors  and  editors,  any  more  than  all  can  be  ministers  and  missionaries  ; 
but  just  as  all  may  and  should,  to  the  extent  to  which  God  bath  prospered 
them,  support  faithful  ministers  and  missionaries,  so  according  to  the 
same  measure  ought  support  to  be  rendered  to  those  who  are  working  the 
press  for  the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Let  then  all  our 
religious  mogHziuea  and  tracts,  and  all  our  newspapers  which  are  doing 
battle  on  behalf  of  right  principles,  receive  a  vastly  larger  support  than  they 
have  hitherto  obtained ;  let  them,  through  the  munificence  of  a  Christian 
public,  be  enabled  to  permeate  those  haunts  of  ignorance  and  vice  where 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  never  felt;  and  let  every  new  journal  which 
Christian  enterprise  and  philanthropy  may  originate,  be  hailed  and  supported 
as  a  needed  coadjutor  in  the  sacred  work,  and  we  shall  see  in  this  consecra- 
tion of  the  press  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  a  presage  and  earnest,  that  the 
spiritual  redemption  of  our  world  draweth  nigh.  X. 

UoMTHOSE. 


It  is  obviously  the  will  of  Christ  that  there  should  be  an  order  of  men  in  the  church 
for  teaching  or  instructing  their  brethren.  When  he  ascended  on  high,  "  he  gsve" 
— that  is,  he  appointed — "  some  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfectinj;  of  the  saints, 
for  the  -work  of  the  ministir,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  It  is  to  the 
person  who  occupies  this  place  in  the  church,  not  to  any  one  who  occasionally  in- 
structs another,  that  the  apostle  refers  to  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  in  Rom.  xiL 
7,  under  the  appellation,  "Him  that  teacheth."  In  ^1  ordinary  cases,  the  teacher 
ought  to  "wait  on  his  teaching" — heou^ht  to  "give  himself  wholly"  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry — "to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God" — and  the  per- 
son who  considers  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  pastor, 
must  be  persuaded  that  nothing  hut  absolute  necessity  should  ever  make  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  engage  in  pursuits  not  necessarily  tonnected  with  his  ofGce.  But  then, 
seeing  this  order  of  men  are  precluded  by  their  duties  to  the  church  from  obtaining 
the  meana  of  support  for  themselves  and  famihes,  by  employing  their  time  and 
talents  in  secular  business,  provision  must  be  made  fur  their  suitable  maintenance. 

But  how  is  this  provision  to  he  made,  and  who  are  to  make  it  ?  The  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  these  questions  have  been  various.  '  Let  them,'  says  one 
class,  '  he  maintamed,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  by  the  tithes  of  the  land's  produce* 
— or, '  Let  a  compulsory  tai  he  raised  from  the  whole  community,  and  apportioned 
among  those  Christian  teachers  who  shall  profess  that  particular  form  of  CluiBtianity 
which  has  received  the  approving  sanction  of  the  civil  government ;  or  among 
Christian  teachers  generally,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  choose  both 
their  own  form  of  Christianity  and  their  own  teacher.'  'Let  them  be  maintained,' 
s&j  another  class,  'out  of  a  general  fund  composed  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
of^the  whole  body,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  a  great  number  of  particular  churches, 
and  administered  \>j  persons  chosen  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
individual  teachers.'  The  two  former  are  matcnallj  the  system  adopted  in  all  civil 
establishments ;  the  latter  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  large,  and  active,  and  useftd 
body  of  Christians  denominated  Methodists,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Free 
Gborcb  of  Scotland.    The  apostle's  answer  seems  to  indicate  a  mode  of  munte- 
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DMce  for  Christian  tcuhera  difiG(r«nt  tkom  botli.  "  Let  faim  that  i>  tki^ht  in  tli« 
iTord  commuBicste  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  gond  things ;"  tliat  is,  plainly, 
■Let  tlie  teacher  be  eupported  br  the  voluntary  contributiuna  of  those  whom  he 
teaches.'  With  regard  to  the  kind  and  measure  of  maintcDancc  to  vhich  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  is  entitled,  that  must  vary  aecording  to  the  stale  of  society,  and  the 
ability  of  those  (rbom  he  instructs;  but  whatever  be  its  measure,  it  ought  to  come 
from  the  tiree-will  offerings  of  those  whom  he  instructs.  The  mode  of  supporting 
Christian  teachers  seems  equally  a  snlnect  <^  Divine  legislation  as  the  mode  of  com- 
memorating our  Lord's  death ',  aad  it  \t  hazardous  for  u»  to  iuteiiera  with-  either. 

This  arrangement  b  at  once  Just,  generous,  asd  useful. 

It  is  ajast  arrangement.  Aceordmg  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  no 
man  is  called  to  submit  to  a  spiritual  teacher  against  his  will.  They  whu  are  taught 
choose  their  teacher ;  and,  when  this  is  taken  into  account,  nothing  can  appear  more 
reasonable  and  equitable  than  that  "  they  nfao  are  taught  should  communicate  to 
him  that  teacheth."  At  their  own  request,  either  explicit  or  implicit,  he  "teacheth" 
— devotes  his  time  and  talents  to  their  instruction ;  and  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that,  when  he  does  go,  he  should  be  maintained.  "  Tha  labourer  is  worthy  of  bis 
hire."  "Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges?  who  plauteth  a  vine- 
yard, and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  feedeth  a  fiock,  and  eateth  not  of 
the  milk  of  the  Sock?  Say  I  these  things  aa  a  man  ?  or  sailh  not  the  law  the  same 
also  ?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  sbalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of 
■  the  ox  that  trcadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  Ood  Uke  care  for  oxen  ?  Or,  sailh  He  it 
alti]gether  for  oiir  sakes?  For  oar  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written :  that  he  that 
ploireth  should  plow  in  hope  ;  and  that  h^that  thrasheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker 
of  liis  hope.  It  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we 
shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power  over  you,  are 
not  we  rather  ?  Nevertheless  we  hare  not  used  this  power ;  but  suffer  all  things, 
lest  we  should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Do  ye  not  know,  that  they  which 
minister  about  hoW  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  they  which  wait  at 
the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 

2,  U  is  a  generous  arrangement.  The  principles  of  genuine  Christianity  are  in 
the  highest  tiegrcc  generous.    The  teachers  are  required  to  act  on  the  principle  laid 


down  by  our  Lord  to  hia  seventy  disciplee,  '-'PYeely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

"'ley  are  to  go  forth,  asking  nothing  of  the  Genliles^     "  If  they  receive  you,"  saya 

r  Lord,  "  eat  such  things  as  they  set  before  you."    They  are  to  cast  themselves 


on  the  faithfulness  of  the  Master,  who  has  premised  to  take  care  of  them. 

Wherever  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  received — wherever  the  mind  and 
heart  are  madesubject  to  the  authority  of  Christ— and  it  is  only  where  these  things 
appear  to  have  taken  place  that  ft  Christian  church  ought  to  be  formed,— provision 
Is  made,  in  the  operation  of  the  love  and  law  of  Christ  on  the  mind  and  heart,  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine.  The  truth  known  and 
believed  will,  b^  its  native  influence,  secure  both  the  support  and  diffusion  of  Cliria- 
tianity.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  think  unworthily  of  ChrisUamty  and  of  its  author, 
and  is  to  think  inconsistently  with  fact,  as  the  period  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Chri». 
tianity  was  the  period  of  voluntary  churches.  Duriae  the  first  three  centuries  the 
diurcn  was  not  only  not  assisted,  hut  fiercely  opposed  by  all  the  secular  powers. 

The  claim  of  a  Christian  teacher  for  maintenance  irom  those  to  whom  he  minis- 
ters is,  as  we  have  seen,  undoubted.  It  rests  on  the  express  appointment  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  that  claim  is  not  of  the  natiure  of  a  civil  right.  It  cannot,  without 
desecration,  be  embodied  in  such  bonds  as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  prosecution  in 
civil  courts.  Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  partakes  of  its  spiritual  nature. 
Tb^  Christian  teacher's  hold  is  on  the  Judgment,  conscience,  and  affections  of  his 
people.  Hia  services  and  their  support  ought  to  he  equally  the  spantaneouG  result 
of  love,  and  of  submission  to  the  law  of  Him  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  serve; 
and  this  principle  of  generous  love  to  "the  brethren,"  implicit  submission  to  "  the 
Master,"  on  the  side  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
precept:  "Let  him  t^at  i$  taught  in  tlie  wprd  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  m 
•11  good  tlunga." 

3.  It  is  »  weful  airanjeni^t.    Tb>S  lUQ^  4f  n^PW^ting  the  teachers  of  Ghria- 
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tianity  not  only  beantifuHj  bumoBiseB  irith  the  i;«iiinB  ttf  religioB,  bnt  n  ctlrakted 
to  pTodnce  the  best  effects  botb  on  the  te«chen  uid  the  taught.  It  caaneets,  ib  the 
closest  rnumer,  the  duty  and  the  iutarcst  of  the  te»cber;  and  nhen  tbie  voluntarj, 
yet  conuiiBBded,  support  is  cheerfully  yielded,  he  is  botmd  to  hia  people  by  the  lie  of 
gnUtudc,  as  Veil  M  duty.  It  giwi  the  tanghtKomck  deeper  interest  both  in  the  per- 
son «Ad  ministrations  of  the  teacher,  than  otkeiwiie  they  would  be  Ulcriy  to  take, — 
an  interest  vbich  is  necessary  to  their  o*D«difieBti<m,  tutd  which  exerdses  a  strong 
and  Bahitary  reaction  on  the  mind  and  eoodnct  of  tbe  leschcr. 

It  has  often  been  urged  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  improTe  on  the  divine 
and  primitive  mode  of  supportine  Christianity,  that  lo  make  Christian  tcschcn  de- 
pendent for  temporal  support  on  the  vduntary  eontribntioni  of  those  to  whom  they 
minister,  is  to  degrade  their  character,  and  prevent  the  honest  dischat|;e  of  th«r 
dulies,  by  snbjccting  them  to  almost  invtociUe  temptslions  to  lecnre  the  good-will 
of  tbnr  heaiers  by  a  compliance  with  their  prejudices  and  hnmours ;  that  it  makes 
the  maintenance  (^  tb«  Chriaiiaji  ministry  very  insecwre ;  and  that  it  even  puts  in 
b&zard  the  continued  existence  of  Cbhstianity.  A  plun  expression  of  Christ's  will, 
Uke  that  contained  in  the  text,  in  a  rightly  constituted  Christian  mind,  ban  all  res. 
soning  of  this  kind.  My  speculatiooa  atwut  probable  eonscqneBms  most  not  leai) 
me  to  disobey,  or  neglect,  or  tamper  nitli,  any  of  bis  commaMS.  Let  me  do  wb»t 
he  bids  me>ABd  I  may  sa&iy  leave  consequences  to  him,  vboDot  only  fitresee*  them, 
but  controls  them  as  be  pleases.     But  let  us  gisae*  at  tbew  ot^ections. 

(1.)  Wlial  influence  can  dependence,  divided  into  some  hoadred  parts,  have  in  de- 
basing the  Gharacter  ?  Oir  physieiana  and  lawyers,  not  gemerallv — asanredly,  not 
neeenarily — men  of  loir  lime-serving  habits,  are  dependnit  on  tb«r  patients  and 
elimts,  and  are  not  likely  to  retain  their  means  of  support  unless  tbey  are  active 
sod  dcitful  in  their  respective  profeaalons.  Besides,  ought  a  Christian  minister  t» 
think  himself,  or  to  be  thought  by  others,  d^roded,  because  Jesns  Christ  has  ap. 
pointed  him  to  be  suj^torted  in  the  same  way  as  He  himself  was  when  on  the  earth, 
by  the  voluntary  eontribntiona  of  siuh  as  believed  in  Him? 

But  has  the  arrangeoiHit  any  tendeneji  to  low»  the  character  of  tbe  Christian 
teacher  ?  If  a  ChiisUan  ehwrch  etnuist,  in  any  good  measure,  of  tbe  kind  of  persons 
it  ODght  to  consist  o(  can  tho'gaod  opinion  i^  the  m^rity  be  secured  in  any  way 
hnt  by  a  cmadentions  discharge  (^  duty  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  minister?  In  cases 
where  the  arrangement  is  followed,  has  it  any  sncb  efftet  f  Are  the  moat  time- 
serving ministers  those  who  are  miuiBtera  of  voluntary  cburclieE  ?  and  ii  it  among 
these  ckorches  that  we  experience  the  greatest  difBoulty  in  finding  honest  preaching, 
both  <Hi  doctrinal  and  practical  Bulgects,  and  strict  and  impartial  discipline  ? 

(3.)  Aa  to  its  rendering  the  support  of  tbe  Christian  ministry  insecure,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  if  it  renders  it  no  more  insecure  than  Christ's  ordinance  leaves  il, 
where  does  this  objectimi  seek  to  attanh  blame  ?    And  is  Uiere  not  something  like 

EresumptkiB  in  acting  as  if  we  supposed  that  we  could  imp»ve  on  his  institutions? 
t  has  pleased  Qod  to  make  the  support  of  sU  classes  of  mm,  in  the  present  atata, 
to  a  certain  degree  precarious.  Important  advantsges  arise  ont  of  this  airang&- 
ment,  and  why  shoiitd  ministers  of  religion  be  excluded  from  these  advantages  ? 

(3.)  As  to  tbe  last  Direction,  we  have  only  to  say,  tbe  security  of  the  church  de- 
pends net  OB  huDoaa  expedieolai  but  on  the  power,  and  faith&lness,  aad  grace  of  her 
great  Antbor;  and  the  moat  likely  method  tax  eitber  miitisters  oi  people  to  secure 
that,  is  not  to  unrp  bis  authority,  but  to  submit  to  it, — not  to  alter  lut  laws,  bat 
to  obey  then^— A-  JtA»3nwm  on  QtOaAmt. 
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About  no  one  whose  name  eocnrs  in  tbe  ntrei  narrative  has  there  been  more  spe- 
culation than  about  Hdchizedek ;  and  y«4  aothing  more  respecting  him  has  been 
asentained  than  we  find  recorded  in  Gen.  xi».  18-30.  Under  these  dreumstances 
any  alt«npt  to  give  additional  information,  however  small,  may  appear  hopeless. 
But  smne  &eta  remctiv  him,  which  ave  referred  te  in  the  Senptnree,  have  been 
kitherta  overlooked ;  and  these,  if  attended  to,  may  of«a  up  the  way  to  others,  and 
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so  direruff  and  extend  our  vievB  on  a  little  known  but  intavstiiig  gut^eet.  I  will 
not  stop  to  enquire  whether  Melchizedelc  maj  not  have  been  Shem,  u  Bome  Jews 
have  supposed ;  or  our  Lord  JeBus  Christ,  aa  imagined  bj  some  Christian  writers ; 
as  neither  hypothesis  appears  to  merit  a  seriom  answer.  But  1  ma;  obierve  in  gene- 
ral, that  what  b  said  of  nim  in  Heh.  *ii.  3,  refers  to  Us  office,  and  not  tohia  person; 
or  what  related  to  bim  as  a  priest,  and  not  as  a  man.  It  evidentl^r  means  that  be 
was  not  descended,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  from  sa<Tedotal  ancestors,  and  that  there 
was  no  particular  time  prescribed,  either  for  his  admission  to,  or  resignation  of  bis 
office.  ' 

That  be  was  King  of  Salem  in  Abraham's  time  is  plunl;  recorded ;  but  whether 
this  Balem  was  Jerusalem  or  a  place  near  Shechero,  and  mentioned  <>en.  zixiii.  18, 
John  iii.  23,  is  not  agreed.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  that  Salem 
and  Bhalem,  though  written  differently,  are  the  same  name.  But  Jerusalem  was 
also  called  Salem,  Fsl.  Invi.  2,  and  all  the  intimationa  <»ntained  in  the  narrative 
are  in  its  favour.  The  Salem  of  which  Melchizedelc  was  king  had  beside  it  a  vallej 
called  "the  king's  dale;"  so  had  Jerusalem,  namely,  the  valley  of  Jehoahapbat, 
where  Absalom  built  a  pillar  to  preserve  his  name,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  Both  places 
were  on  Abraham's  way  from  Damascus  to  Hebron,  and  Jerusalem  was  considerably 
nearer  to  Sodom  than  the  other  Salem,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  bkelj  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  King  of  Sodion  met  the  patriarch.  Add  to  all  this  that 
Josepbus  has  no  doubt  on  the  point. 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two  places  has  hitherto 
been  unnoticed ;  and  it  is,  that  they  both  appear  to  have  been  called  Sedek  in  an- 
cient times.  Melchi  Zedek,  though  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  is  taken  by  the 
apostle  for  an  official  title  or  designation,  Heh.  vii.  2.  It  consists  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  which  together  mean,  "TheKin^of  Zedek,  or  Rigbteousness."  The  apostle 
says,  "  He  was  first  King  of  Zedek,  or  Righteousness ;  and  afterwards  King  of  Salem, 
or  Peace ;"  and  this  shows  that  Zedek,  as  well  as  Salem,  was  the  name  of  the  place 
of  which  he  wasking,andthat  it  had  first  the  one  name,  and  afterwards  the  other.  It 
would  appear  tbat  his  administration  of  the  government  was  such  as  first  to  procure 
it  the  one  name,  then  the  other.  The  place  must  therefore  have  had  two  names,  if 
not  more,  and  this  gave  its  prince  a  double  title,  namely,  tbat  of  MeJchi  Zedek  and 
Mekhi  Salem,  King  of  Righteousness  and  King  of  Peace.  Now,  Jerusalem  had  the 
name  of  Zedek  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  its  prince  had  the  double  title  of  Adoni 
Zedek,  or  Lord  of  Zedek,  and  King  of  Jerusalem,  Josh.  x.  1-B.  Adoni  appears 
tlien  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  Emperor  in  the  scale  of  titles,  and  to  bare  been 
a  grade  superior  to  that  of  King.  There  was  a  Lord  of  Bezek,  who  had  seventy 
vassal  kings  under  him,  whom  he  treated  in  the  most  haughty  and  barbarous  man- 
ner. Judges  i.  7. 

The  Lord  of  Zedek  was  evidently  head  of  the  Amoritish  confederacy  in  that  quar- 
ter, which  shows  that  Jerusalem  then  occupied  a  commanding  position  among  the 
nations  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  its  king,  in  bis  capacity  of  Lord  of  Zedek,  had 
some  authority  or  control  over  them. 

The  apostle's  reasoning,  above  reterred  to,  suggests  the  idea  tbat  Melchizedek's 
capital  had  an  older  name  than  either  Zedek  or  Salem.  These  names  appear  to  have 
been  acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  from  bis  administration  of  the  government,  and 
its  peaceful  consequences;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  had  some  name  anterior  to  both. 
There  was  a  stronghold  on  Mount  Zion,  of  which  the  Jebusites  retained  possession 
till  tbe  times  of  David,  2  Sam.  v.  6-9 :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  called  M^dal 
Edar,  or  the  Tower,  Castle,  or  Fortress  of  the  Flock,  Micab  iv.  8.  Now,  there  was 
a  place  of  this  name  in  ancient  times,  either  on  Mount  Zion  or  somewhere  in  its 
neighbourhood,  Qen.  ixiv.  21.  If  the  verse  be  in  ils  right  place,  it  should  he  ren- 
dered, "For  Israel  AotJ  journeyed,  and  pitched  his  lent  beyond  the  Tower  of  Edar." 
It  refers  to  what  preceded,  and  not  to  what  followed  Rachel's  death,  and  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Jacob,  who  had  been  in  Bethel  a  short  time  before,  was  in  Ephrath 
when  that  happened.  But  the  LXX.  make  it  a  part  of  verse  16,  and  render  it 
thus, "  But  Jacob,  having  departed  from  Bethel,  pitched  his  tent  beyond  the  Tower 
of  Edar."  Bethel  was  on  the  north  of  Mount  Zion,  and  Ephrath  on  the  south  of  it, 
and  hence  in  moving  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he  had  gone  beyond  it;  and  as  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  there  were  two  places  of  prerisely  the  same  name  so  near  one 
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another  as  the  tvo  Tvir^rs  of  Eduiniuthave  beeti,iFtha'e  were  two,  we  m'sjsofelj 
conclude  that  the;f  irve  bat  one-  and  the  same.  JeruBalem  was  built  bj  the  Amo- 
rites,  Tfith  the  assistance  of  the  Hiitites,  a  kindred  tribe,  who  were  intermixed  with 
them,  Ezek.  xvi.  3  ;  and  as  the  Amorites  retained  possession  of  it  till  the  time  of 
Joshua,  it  must  have  been  when  in  their  pOEaession  that  Melchizedek  was  king  of  it, 
and  this  makes  it  highlj  probable  that  he  was  an  Amorite  bj  birth.  He  waa  a 
"  priest  .of  the  most  High  God,"  and  appears  to  have  adorned  his  profession  bj  his 
life;  aind,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  Gen.  st.  16,  that  the  Amorites  Lad  then  made 
considerable  progjess  in  their  apostacj  from  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  though 
Bol  BO  great  as  to  demand  a  severe  retribution  of  Providence,  it  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  bj  no  means  probable  that  tbey  would  have  tolavt«d  a  forei^ 
prince  of  Melchisedek'e  character.  It  may  be  safdy  assumed  that  he  was  an  Amo- 
rite. Long  after  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  had  become  idolaters  (Josh,  xxiv.  2), 
the  true  relij^on  must  have  been  still  professed  by  many  in  Canaan ;  for  they  had  a 
priest  of  the  most  High  Ood,  and  he  must  have  had  a  people  for  whom  he  officiated. 
Their  priest  was  also  a  king,and  his  capital  was  first  calleu  the  Tower  of  the  Flock. 
God's  people  have  in  all  ages  been  called  his  flock ;  and,  according  to  Joscphus, 
Melchizedek,  who,  he  says,  was  the  builder  of  Jerusalem,  built  a  temple  on  Mount 
Zion  for  the  worship  ana  service  of  the  true  God ;  and  if  this  proiDoted  the  Ixue  reli- 
gion, as  it  was  no  doubt  designed  and  calculated  to  do,  it  may  have  procured  the 
name  of  the  Tower  of  the  Flock.  It  was  afterwards  called  Zedek  or  Righteousness, 
and  then  Salem  or  Peace  ;  and  last  Jerusalem,  or  the  habitation  of  Peace. 

It  would  appear  that  Melchizedek  was  not  only  a  good,  but  likewise  a  great  man, 
or  possessed  of  a  widely  extended  influence.  He  was  the  spiritual  head  <]f  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Josephus  calls 
him  a  mighty  man  (Wats,  vi,,  x,  1),  and  there  is  a  reference  to  his  greatness  in 
Ps,  ex.  and  Heb.  vii.  4.  "  Consider  how  great  this  man  tras,"  says  the  apostle. 
Now,  as  there  are  no  particulars  of  his  greatness  mentioned  in  the  passage,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  heathens  had  traditions  on  the  subject,  which  he  held  to  be  authen- 
tic. Josephus  says  that  he  built  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  built  it  1468jt  years  before 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Chaldeansi,  from  which  we  may  deduce  a  simQar  inference. 
Micah  iv,  8,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  may  suggest  something  new  upon 
the  sulyect.  Though  written  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  a 
flourishing  oondition,  it  refers  to  its  first  donunion  as  something  past,  and  foretells 
its  return  at  a  future  day ;  and  at  the  same  time  revives  the  long  disused  name  of 
MigdaL  £dar,  which  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  the  time^  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
the  days  of  Melchizedek.  The  first  dominion  of  Migdal  Edar,  of  which  the  return 
is  foretold  in  the  passage,  appears  to  have  been  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  temporal 
dominion ;  and  considering  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time,  and  the  comparatively 
little  progress  that  had  then  been  made  in  peopling  the  enrth,  it  must  have  been 
extensive.  Part  of  its  first  dominion  still  remained  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  when  the 
Lord  of  Zedek  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  which  wasnot  afi-aid  to  risk 
a  contest  with  the  Israelites  after  they  had  overthrown  the  kingdoms  of  the  Amorites, 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  By  attending  to  what  is  promised  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  namely,  "  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above' the  hills,"  etc.,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  its  first  dominion  was,  for  its  return  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise. Migdal  EdRr  must  have  been  the  head  of  many  nations.  This  made  Melchi- 
zedek s  more  exact  and  fitting  type  of  Him  who  is  the  high  priest  of  our  profession, 
and  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  T.  T. 


THE  BBETHREN  OF  JESUS.- 

We  are  quite  sure  that  man^  of  those  who  have  perased  the  two  last  Readings  have 
paused  over  the  passages,  in  which  Saul  is  represented  as  stating  that,  besides 
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P«t«r,  be  became  knan  tmHj  to  "  ItanO,  the  Lbrd'i  bnrtbtt,"' 
vhit  seiiM  this  person  eoald  have  atood  in  that  telatiiHi  to  OhrM.  This  qoeation 
is  in  fact  both  more  cnrious  and  more  ditEcclt  than  it  even  «i^»ean;  and  ft*  tUs 
reaiKin  we  ma;  not  let  it  paw  uneianiined. 

This  carries  our  recoliection  back  to  the  inktancet  im  the  Owpek,  in  'wliicfa  our 
Lord's  *■  brethrai,"  and  even  bia  "  sisters,"  are  mentioned.  Mow,  at  the  outset,  it 
is  very  dear,  that  unless  there  are  Miy  atrong  and  veiy  probable  reasons  »hy  these 
terras  should  not  be  taken  in  their  piain,  priUiarj,  and  natural  aense,  tbej  Miglit  to 
be  w  undentood. 

Are  there  any  sndi  reasons?  Some  such  have  been  vged,  uid  it  is  ow  task  to 
look  into  them. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  term  ''  brother  "  ia  too  Ta^nely  and  comprehensirelf  usfd 
iti  Scripture,  to  be  inaisted  upon  in  the  literal  senae.  It  does  not  appear  to  n«, 
however,  to  be  more  lately  used  than  is  our  otm  langnaf^e,  partieuWly  by  the 
elder  writers,  and  especially  by  theological  writers ;  and  wfe  might  easily  undertake 
to  parallel  every  Scripture  instance  by  some  from  English  authors.  Yet  ib  every 
instances  ^ve  know  or  jui%e  from  the  subject  or  context,  in  what  sense  the  term  is 
used ;  and  if  nothing  appears  to  extend  the  sense,  we  have  no  heritalion  to  take  it 
in  its  restricted  and  proper  sense.  Most  stress,  however,  is  laid  on  the  alleged  fact, 
that  the  term  "  brother  "  is  often  used  to  denote  any  neat  relative.  Let  Us  not,  in 
«ich  a  ease,  take  aivything  for  granted,  but  look.  We  do  look  and  discover  that 
tbu  does  not  <^Un  occur,  and  that  then  it  ddes  not  denote  dmp  near  relatimiship, 
but  only  one,  tnat  of  a  nephew.  The  only  eases  are  those  in  Which  Lot,  the  brother's 
son  of  Abraham,  ia  called  his  "  brother,"  and  in  nhich  Laban  applies  the  same  tetm 
to  Jacob,  his  sister's  son, — that  is  to  say,  a  man  dnignates  bb  "  brother  "  the  chil- 
dren of  those  to  whom  he  is  a  brother.  Again,  these  instanoea  occor  aevcDleo) 
centoriea  befbre  the  time  of  Christ,  during  which,  as  was  natural,  great  changes  in 
the  use  of  words  took  place.  Both  also  occnr  in  the  satne  book.  As,  tfaererore, 
this  employment  of  the  word  "  brother  "  does  not  snbsequentty  occur,  we  may  infer 
that  it  had  dropped  out  of  nse.  The  words  "  kinsmui  "  and  "  kindred"  are  quite 
in  such  frequent  use  as  to  show  that  "  brother"  and  ■■  brethren"  need  not  b^  em- 
ployed to  denote  near  relationship  for  want  of  more  definite  terms.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  although  the  term  "  brother  "  vae  in  pafnardial  times  used  to  de- 
note the  nearest  relation  uezt  to  a  brother,  that  ia  a  nephew,  thia  wak  hot  extended 
to  any  remoter  relations,  and  eventually  ceased  to  be  wptled  even  to  that  relation- 
ship. David  never  applies  the  term  to  the  sons  of  ms  stetet'  Zendah,  althongh 
much  conversation  between  them  ia  reported.  He  caJla  them  "  eons  of  Zeruiah," 
And  in  the  New  Teatament  itself  the  same  relation  as  that  which  subsisted  between 
Laban  and  Jacob  ia  denoted,  not  by  "  brother,"  but  by  "Bister's  son," — "  Marcus, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas,  saluteth  you."  "  Paul's  sister's  sdn  heard  of  their  lying  in 
wait."  If  this  near  relationship  WHS  not  denoted  by  the  term  "t>rolhet,"u  it  likely 
that  any  remoter  relationship  should  be  distingnished  br  it  ? 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing,  we  apprehend,  in  CA«  km  of  tbe  Umguage  idgiie,  to 
warrant  us  in  taking  the  terms  "  brotntr"  «nd  "  brethren  in  any  but  the  natural 
and  obvioua  sense. 

It  then  remains  to  ask,  whether  there  be  anything  in  the  arcnmstanees  of  the  ' 
case  to  over-rule  this  consideration,  and  compel  us  to  receive  the  term  in  any  other 
than  its  obvious  meaning.  We  know  not  any;  and  it  seems  to  us  very  clear  that 
the  idea  that  these  terms  were  to  be  taken  m  any  other  sense  would  never  have 
occurred,  hod  not  the  desire  been  first  felt  to  throw  doubt  on  the  matter,  owing  to  the 
notions  which  crept  into  the  church  respecting  the  mother  of  Jesus — notions  which 
the  Roman  church  still  upholds,  and  which  proclaim  her  to  have  remained  "  olwavs 
a  virgin ;"  and  which  have  lately  had  their  complete  development  in  the  formal  re- 
cognition by  that  churtih  of  the  previonsly  private  doctrine,  that  her  own  birth  was 
no  less  miraciiloua  ("  immaculate"  is  their  word)  than  that  of  her  son ;  and  this 
itself  having  its  origin  in  views  dishonouring  to  the  marriage  relation,  and  exallive 
of  celibacy,  which  also  came  to  be  entertained,  but  for  which  there  is  no  Scripture 
warrant  whatever.  But  we  are  not  bound  by  Roman  views.  We  are  free  to  see 
plainly  what  Scripture  teaches ;  and  in  the  fcce  of  what  Scripture  does  teach  or  in- 
timate, it  can  only  be  owing  to  some  taint  of  the  old  Roman  leaven — the  habit  of 
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of  J^esBS  are  menlioRe*^  there  seenui  to  be  ever;  ne«dfiil  iodicatMn  of  Lbs  aimplf 
SAtuTKl  seiae, — thef  ore  so  Assedtited  with  lua  inoUier,  n  would  •looe,  apart  froBa 
*aj  tinMTj,  B^eit  that  they  gtood  in  a  filUl  rektieD  to  her.  In  Matt.  zii.  46,  we 
Kad,  "  HiB  mother  and  bis  brelbres  stood  without,  4le8iring  to  ^eak  with  Him," 
oi,  as  Mark  <kii.  31)  relates  it:  "  Ther«  icame Ihen  hii  bretlven  and  tus  mother,  and 
■taadiaK  without,  sent  imte  him^"  and  bo  the  parallel  place  m  luuLe  viii.  19.  And 
unless  those  thai  designated  stood  in  the  neartfi  posiibie  relation  to  our  Lord,  the 
Tei:dy  he  fave  ta  the  intimation  oi  their  presence  loses  much  of  its  force;  for  in  de- 
ckring  ^nt  his  moLhM  and  his  brethren  "were  such  a«  hoard  the  Word  of  Qod  and 
did  it,  he  plwnlj  news  that  such  were  an  near  and  as  dear  as  those  who  stood  in 
the  (toiest  naturd  gelation  to  hire.  Substitute  anj  other  word  for  that  of  "  bretb- 
Kn,"  and  the  sense  becomes  frigid.  The;  appear  oonstant^  together  oe  forming 
one  tttim^y,  in  a  way  scarcely  possible  among  more  distant  relations.  So,  in  John 
ii.  12,  After  this  Hewentdoicn  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren, 
and  hia  disciples.'"  Still  moi*e  emphatic  is  the  colieetive  recognitien  of  the  familv 
i>j  the  offbnded  Jews  at  Nasaieth :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  hu 
mother  called  Mary  ?  And  his  Ivethren,  Jameg,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ? 
And  his  sisters,  are  thejnot  all  with  U9?"  Matt.  xiii.  SS,  .£6.  In  this  text  there 
are  not  onlj  bFetlven,  but  "sisteis."  Now,  we  say  that  no  one  who  reads  these 
passages  -with  a  free  mind,  and  without  being  aware  of  any  reasons  U>  the  oontraiy, 
would  take  the  terms  in  any  other  than  the  i»unary  sense, — and  who  is  aware  of 
an;  BDch  reasons  7 

Stifl  the  terin  "  brethren"  does  not  necessuily  imply  uterioe  bucthKB.  It  is  in 
Scripture  apfilied  te-ohildren  of  the  .same  father,  hut  by  thfierent  mothers;  or,  moe 
wrso,  of  those  born  <^  theaame  mothers,  but  by  different  fathers.  Either  wtzxaa- 
stanceiBSupposable  in  the  present  case.  Th»e  seems,  btwevcr,  every  reason  to 
isfer,  from  the  soriplural  intimations,  that  Mary  nerer  married  again  ailer  iiie 
death  ef  Joseph.  If,  Iharetore,  the  "  brethren"  and  "siaters"  of  Jesus  wei<e  not 
the  children  ot  Joseph  And  Mat^,  the  probabili^  reaiains  that  they  w«re  hit  chil- 
drea  by  a  ftmBarinannage — a  probability  strengthened  by  the  consideaatiBnB  which 
have  :generall;  led  in  the  ewtduunn  Ihat  Jaseph  had  passed  bis  jonlh  vh«B  Uaijr 
becsMe  itis  ■mie. 


JAMES,  THE  LOED^  BROTHER. 

If  the  condoaoas  which  we  reached. last  evening  be  correct,  it  seems  to  foQow  that 
"James,  the  Lord's  brother,"  was  either  the:san  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  atleast  the 
son  of  Joseph. 

But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there  are  difficulties  standing.in  the  waj  of  this 
conclusion.  ThisJames  ^!pears,«t  least  by  implicatiui,  to  have  been  an  apostle,; 
and  in  the  list  of  the  twelve,  the  two  apostles  of  that  name  are  called  respectively 
tlie  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of  Alpheus.  To  meet  this  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Alpheus  was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  and  he  having  died  childless,  Joseph,  as  the  law 
required,  espoused  the  widow,  and  had  by  her  a  child,  who  was  colled  tbe  son  of 
Alfflieus.  Thas,  ■'  James,  the  Lord's  brolher,"  and  "  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus," 
would  be  the  same.  But  this  will  not  bear  close  exunioation.  It  is  generally 
siisuaied  that  the  mother  of  this  tatter  James  was  alive  during  our  Lord's  ministry, 
and  that  she  appears  in  the  gospel  history  under  the  name  of  "  Mary  the  mother  uf 
James."  Therefore,  under  the  supposition  stated,  this  Mary  would  have  been 
Joseph's  wife  at  the  time  he  ei^used  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  But  polygamy 
OSS  not  then  praotised  among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  not  probable,  even  though  it  had 
been,  that  a  person  in  Joseph's  circumstances  trould  have  had  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  very  dear,  then,  thai  if  the  two  designations  ane  not  applicable  to  the 
same  person,  "  James,  the  Lm:d'a  brothez,"  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  ,  Those,  of 
course,  who  :Eay  that  "  brother  "means  merelya  near  relatioi^iind  no  dif&cutty  here, 
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eonaideriiie  tliat  Junes,  the  Bon  of  Alphens,  is  called  the  Lord's  brother,  u  being  *    ' 
near  reUtion— bis  cou^iin— the  son  of  his  mother's  sister.    Bnt  the  notion  that  even 
this  d^ree  of  relationship,  or  any  relationship,  did  snbwst,  rests  on  a  very  slender   ■ 
foundation ;  for  it  is  fir  from  certain  that  the  only  text  rated  in  proof  of  it  will  beax    ; 
this  meaning.     It  is  that  inr  which  the  names  are  given  of  the  women  who  stood    I 
around  the  cross  on  which  onr  Lord  was  cmrified, — "  His  mother,  and  his  mother's    I 
sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophaa,  and  Mary  Magdalene."     John  xix.   25.     Now,    , 
although  we  know  from  Mark  xv.  40,  that  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  [usnalhr    ' 
assumed  to  be  James  the  son  of  Alphena],  was  called  Mary,  nothing  can  be  bnilt 
upon  the  analogy  of  a  name  so  common  as  the  test  just  cited  shows  that  of  "Mary" 
to  have  been.     Then  it  is  questionable  whether  "  hts  mother's  sister,"  is  to  be  taken    ' 
in  apposition  with  "  Mary  the  wife  of  Cfleophas,"  and  does  not  rather  denote  a  dif- 
ferent person.     It  seems,  indeed,  very  unlikely  that  two  sisters  should  bear  the  sane 
name.     Then,  again,  if  this  Maiy  were  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  it  does  not 
follow  that  James  was  her  son,  for  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  "  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,"  is  never  described  as  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  but  as  "  the  wife  of 
Cleophas  ;"  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  names  Cleophas  and  Alphens  denote  the 
same  person.     There  are  thus  two  nncertain  assumptions  in  the  theory  which  makes 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus  even  a  relation  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore,  even  in  the 
remotest  sense,  his  "  brother." 

It  claims  also  to  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  dieUnguish 
James  the  son  rf  Alpheus,  from  James  the  Lord's  brother;  and  there  are  lists  of  tbe 
apostles  citant  in  which  the  names  of  Paul,  and  irf  James  the  Lord's  brother,  are 
added  to  those  of  the  twelve. 

But  we  are  reminded  of  tbe  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  assure  us  that  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  m  him — were  not  his  followers  or  adherents.  This 
is  true;  and  it  tells  against  the  identity  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  with  James. 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  not  only  a  believer  but  an  apostle.  Butthe"bretl«en'' 
did  not  always  continue  in  this  state  of  unbelief.  After  the  ascefision  of  Jesus,  we 
find  them,  with  Mary,  in  the  company  af  the  apostles,  awaiting  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
St  Luke,  after  enumerating  the  apostles  (among  whom,  as  usual,  we  find  "  James, 
the  son  of  Alpheus"),  goes  on  to  say, — they  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  moths'  of  Jesus,  and  with  hit 
brtthren.  This  passage,  besides  showing  that  the  brethren  had  become  believers, 
expressly  distinguishes  them  from  the  sposttes,  of  whom  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  one— 
another  reason  gainst  his  identification  with  the  Lord's  brother. 

In  the  list  of  the  "  brethren"  of  Jesus,  given  bjthe  Jews  of  Nazareth,  there  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  James.  Here,  then,  is  literally  a  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  have  had  anotherbrother  of  the  same  name.  What  hinders 
us  from  regarding  this  one  as  that  brother  of  our  Lord  with  whoni  Saul  became  j 
acquainted  at  Jerusalem?  It  will  instantly  be  replied,  he  was  not  an  apostle  if 
other  than  the  son  of  Alpheus.  This  is  more  tlian  we  can  tell.  He  was  not  in  that 
case  tme  of  the  twelve,  it  is  certain  ;  but  he  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  afwstle. 
Saul  was  not  one  of  tlie  twelve,  and  yet  he  was  an  apostle.  Bamabaa  was  not  one 
of  the  twelve,  and  yet  he,  with  Saul,  are  called  "  apostles,"  in  the  same  book  and  bj  . 
the  same  writer  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14),  whose  use  of  the  term  in  application  to  "James, 
the  Lord's  brother,"  is  under  our  consideration.  There  is,  therefore,  no  argument 
against  his  being  an  apostle  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  ;  nor  . 
can  there  be  any  from  our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  called 
to  the  apostolale.  The  only  argument  against  it  that  remains  to  be  urged  is,  the 
unlikelihood  that  so  recent  a  convert  ehouldso  soon  he  advanced  to  this  high  tniEt. 
But  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  still  later  converts,  if,  as  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  question,  James  was  one  of  the  Lord's  "  brethren,"  who  remained  with  the  apostles 
awaiting  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

We  should  not,  honever,  like  to  impair  the  force  of  the  other  conclusions,  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  one  which  cannot  be  so  firmly  established— that  this  James  was  sn 
apostle  in  the  fullest  and  most  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  Paul  certainly,  and  Luke 
(by  implication),  call  him  an  apostle;  but  it  seems  that  certain  men,  standing  neit 
to  the  apostles  in  consideration  and  influence,  were  popularly  called  "  apostle^'  and 
were  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  "  apostolical  men,"    It  is  possibly  in 
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this  sense  that  James  is  called  an  apostle,  like  Barnabu,  «bo  was  not,  as  fitr  as  we 
know,  oSctaIIj  an  apostle. 

The  reaults  to  which  all  these  considerations  seem  to  lead,  are — that  the  pcTsona 
designated  in  the  Qospels  as  the  "  brethren"  of  Jesus,  were  reallj  his  brotliers  or 
half-brothers — most  probably  the  latter  ;  that  James,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve, 
being  the  son  of  Alpheus,  could  not,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  be  the  same  as 
Jamea,  the  Lord's  brolher;  and  that  the  James,  thus  designated,  was  probably  an 
apostle,  though  not  one  of  the  twelve. 

In  puTsning  this  inquiry,  we  have  r^arded  the  nnmber  of  those  bearing  the  name 
of  James  in  the  New  Testament  as  three,  namely,  Janes  the  son  of  Zebedee,  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Some  find  four  or  eren  five, 
while  others  reduce  them  to  two,  by  identifying  the  son  of  Aloheus  with  the  horA'a 
brother.  We  have  shown  that  there  are  reasons  against  tnat  conclusion.  The  ~ 
question  will  perhaps  never  be  divested  of  all  difficulty.  The  fact  that  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Alpheua  are  so  nearly  correspondent  with  three  of  those  named  as  onr 
Lord's  "  brethren,"  has  seemed  to  plead  far  the  identification  of  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus  with  James  the  Lord's  brotner.  Thus  the  sons  of  Alpheus  are  stated  to  be 
James  and  Jude ;  and  elsewhere  Jamea  and  Joses  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Mary 
the  wife  of  Alpheus  (if  the  same  as  Cleopbas).  So  then  it  would  seem  the  sons  of 
this  family  were  James,  Jude,  Joses ;  and  these,  with  the  addition  of  Simon,  are  ex- 
actly the  names  of  those  described  as  our  Lord's  brethren.  The  name  of  Simon  in 
one  gronp,  and  not  in  the  other,  does,  howeTer,  create  a  difierence.  And  consider- 
ing how  exceedingly  common  these  names  were,  and  that  it  vras  the  custom  of  kin- 
dred to  bestow  similar  names  on  their  children,  no  particular  stress  can  be  laid  npon 
this  sort  of  coincidence ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  taken  it  into  account.  Some- 
thing of  the-same  perplexity  arises  in  reading  Josephus,  from  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  names.  Thus  we  have  twenty-one  persons  of  the  name  of  Simon ; 
seventeen  called  Joseph  or  Josea ;  and  ten  named  Judas  or  Jude — many  of  (hem 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  unusual  among  ourBelvea  for  the  children  of  related  fami- 
lies to  nave  the  same  Christian  names,  and  very  »rflen  the  same  names  run  in  families 
for  several  generations. 

Prior  to  the  careful  investigation  through  which  the  reader  baa  now  been  led,  we 
rested  in  the  opinion  that  "  James,  the  aon  of  Alpheus,"  and  "  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,"  were  the  same  person.  That  gainst  this  preposseasion  we  have  now 
reached  a  different  conclusion,  may  be  regarded  as  strengthening  ita  claim  to  atten- 
tion. 

Apart  &om  all  these  questions,  however,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  James  who 
alone  appears  at  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Jamea,  the  brother  of  John,  is  the  one 
whom  Paul  de»gnates  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  and  whom  elsewhere  he  indicates, 
with  Peter  and  John,  as  "pillars  of  the  Church,"  Gal.  ii.  9.  If,  also,  this  person — 
the  James  whom  he  personally  knew — is,  as  it  is  reasonably  supposed,  the  one  he 
always  has  in  view,  when  he  speaks  of"  Jamea"  simply,  then  we  gather  from  1  Cor. 
IV,  7,  that  the  Lord  appeared  to'  him  alone  eight  days  after  his  rcFurrection.  We 
know  not  the  circumstances;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction shown  him,  and  what  was  known  to  the  apostles  as  having  transpired  on 
that  occasion,  not  only  decided  his  own  views,  but  contributed  materially  to  the  high 
consideration  in  which  he  was  afterwards  held.  The  only  other  scriptural  fact  con- 
cerning him  is,  that,  at  the  council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Jerusalem,  his  decision  on 
the  questions  considered  is  the  only  one  recorded,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  coun- 
cil were  framed  iu  accordance  with  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  he  gave  his  vote 
last — probably  as  hein^  president  of  the  council, — a  station  which  may  have  been 
osfdgned  to  him  as  specially  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  council  was  held  (Acts  xv.  12,  13).  His  decision  shows  that,  although 
himself  a  strict  observer  of  the  law,  and  disposed  to  exact  the  same  observance 
from  Jewish  converts,  he  was  not  inclined  to  impose  this  yoke  upon  the  converts 
from  heathenism. 

This  is  the  amount  of  our  authentic  information  concerning  Janies.  But  much 
more  is  said  of  him  by  early  Chrbtian  writers,  who  agree  in  recognizing  the  Jamea 
who  was  bishop  at  Jerusalem  aa  "  James,  the  Lord's  brother."  Some  of  this  in- 
fonnatioD,  embodying  the  early  traditions  of  the  church,  is  probable  enough,  some 


of  it  qDcstioUftbte,  and  some  contndic^oi;.  Tlie  atim  of  it  it  tbit — for  «e  -cannot 
here  enter  into  p&rtjbulats,  or  discriminate  their  clsinu  to  cannderatioti,^ James 
was  frou)  his  childhood  brought  i^  as  a  Nazuite  of  the  strictest  sort-  He  observed 
this  kind  «f  tif«  after  he  beoune  a  conspicuoiis  ^>erH)n  at  JemdaleHi ;  and  thia,  with 
1h8  strict  ohaervance  of  the  law,  and  his  high  character,  ofatained  fm  bim^Teat  re- 
spect, even  &am  the  Jews,  ea  that  he  acquired  the  antname  of  "  the  Jnst."  The 
rapid  procresE  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city,  hovever, -under  his  adnuniEtTatian,  at  length 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  chief  persons  amcwg  the  ruling  part;,  and  indtKed  the 
high  priest,  AiuAtias,  to  devise  ins  death.  He  was,  tlieFefore,  bjthts  pMttifi's  con- 
trivance,  suddenly  cast  down  from  one  of  the  galleries  of  tbe  temple.  But  he  died 
not  irf  the  fall ;  and  bi^an,  like  another  Stepben,  to  prav  for  bis  inttrdainv,  when 
Aflaniaa  ducted  that  stones  should  be  cast  at  him ;  ud  1m  mu  at  kngtli  kiHed  hj 
a  blow  on  the  head  (rom  a  fuller's  pole. 

It  is  added  that  Ananias  took  advantage  oi  the  opportnmtjr  vhen  fhere  was  no 
Roman  igovemw  in  the  land,  FeUx  having  been  recalled,  and  his  sncceEsor,  Albimts, 
not  having  jet  airived.  But  we  ve  told  that  thia  strocionB  deed  was  greatlj  dis- 
approved, and  mnch  lamented  bj  the  wisest  of  the  Jews,  whose  cmnphiiiita  to  the 
-governor,  when  he  arrived,  procured  the  deposition  of  Ananias.  We  are  also  assured, 
on  the  authot-itj  of  a  doubtful  passage,  cited  bj  Eusebtos,  from  Josephns,  that  the 
Jews  imputed  to  the  death  ef  this  jnst  maa  the  calamities  the j  soon  after  suSered 
from  the  Iwnds  of  the  Romans 

H  is  gfentrall;  considered  tbat  this  James — that  is,  the  dames  who  was  -biEbop 
of  Jerusalem— is  the  one  who  wrote  tlie  Epistle  of  ismea.  lis  contents  hare  be«n 
shown  bj  Neander  and  othms,  to  he  conformable  to  the  character  and  pontion 
ascribed  to  him ;  and  eommfflitafois  have  not  failed  to  remark  fbe  bmnbleness 
with  wtiich  the  writer  abstains  from  denoting  his  claims  as  "  tlie  sLord's  brother," 
Htd  BBnplf  supemcribes  himself—"  James,  the  Krvant  of  God,  md  oftki  J.nrd  JiuM 


intBm~''HO«  rui  a  otnoE  or  comubct.  baps,  were  the  dieamiof^anniba],  prompt- 
iag  bhn  to  invade  Italj,  and  of  Timur,  ax^ 
Uhb  wonid  saj  generallj — be  verj  slow  in  ing  him  on  hia  oaceer  of  devastMing  war. 
pet-antttng  anj  dream  to  prompt  or  gaido  "Diese  men,  both  when  awahe  and  in  their 
joxtt '«imd>n:t.  And  jet  w«  oanitot  contend  ehoibeii,  were -under  Ibe  influGoce  of  a 
tbat  thia  rnle  admit*  of  »eace)TtiOB.  For  -resllen  ambilion;  Itprodaoed  lh«ir  risions, 
a  dream  maj  be  ao  strikiDg  and  moDitoiT,  and  then  leiaed  on  them  to  atimalaf  e  Knd 
fay  ilB  peculiar  diatioctDess,  and  still  more  jaatifj  iu  own  acts.  Ttau*  eiamplas  gira 
bj  its  reiteratioo;  and  the  act  or  precau-  great  weight  to  the  general  rule,  that  it  ii, 
lion  it  prompt!  maj  be  of  so  lawfal  and  nraal]},  -moat  unsafe  and  unwartantable  to 
blameless  a  oharacler,  as  to  mahe  the  adop-  aet  on  such  suggestions.  When  dreamt 
tioD  of  it  more  than  justifiable.  We  cmi-  are  ao  exiraordinarf,  and  <a  linked  with 
not  cenanre  the  lad;  at  Edinburgh,  who  ensuing  events  as  to  be  distinguished  from 
procured  a  frieadlj'  sentinel  for  her  aged  the  throng  of  those  which  are  "  vanitieii," 
relative ;  and  we  oommend  the  clergjinan  thej  are  maini;  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
who  bastened  home  in  the  night  io  save  of  corroborative  enforcements  to  tbe  great 
bis  children  from  flames.  But  we  shonld  doctrine  of  <9od's  overruling  providence 
of  oonrse  say  moat  decided];— wherever  andlbe  dictateaof  hisword.  Like  miraoles 
the  dream  oounaels  or  enjoins  what  is  con-  and  prophecies,  such-dreams  are  primarily 
trary  to  Ihe  supreme  rule  of  Scripture,  or  meant  to  indues  tbat  livelier  persuasion  of 
what  is  at  variance  with  sound  reason  and  the  Divine  government,  which  gives  iu- 
prudence,  or  favours  Ibe  dictates  of  passion  creased  force  to  all  the  monitions  of  Con- 
or fancy,  discard  it  utterly  as  a  vsJn  and  science  and  of  Scripture.  If  there  be  a 
dangerous  itlusioD.  Indeed  there  is  all  sequence  of  events  whose  nndeniablo  ac- 
reason  to  conclude,  thnt  the  dreams  of  cordance  with  your  dream  compels  you  to 
some  ardent  minds  were  first  prompted  and  assign  to  it  a  predictive  or  premonitory 
created  by  the  ruling  passion,  and  then  character,  then  take,  thonghtfully  and 
stirred  and  Impelled  tbat  passion  itself  into  thankfully,  tbe  prtvilegeof  thia  added  con- 
atrenuoos  and  oooBiient  action.  Saoh,  pei^  firmatory  indicatioa  that  a  biUea  b«t  vm- 
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ntwiient  tMnrek  governa  bar  fkinTllrt  anS  t«nu ;  bat  How  we  «rs  Mn  Of  tbe  Ung- 

tbe  «vant>  «riiDnd  oi;  »Bgg«sM  ideas  and  dom,  tnd  joint  betrt  wilh  Cbrbt.     The 

imageryto  the  mind;  foreseee  anil  EEoideb  klngdom-'no  leM  tban  tbe  kingdom  1    In- 

in  wisdom  the  intricate  aod  eoantlen  di-  deed,  to  be  King  ofkiniHBnd  Ixirdof  lo^d^ 

venities  of  human  «ffMri." — Sheppard,  H  omr  Lord's  own  proper  title ;  but  to  b« 

kings  and  reign  with  bitn,  i*  onrt.    The 

iw  mvakTta  uih  enjoyiftent  of  this  Uogdota  it  as  the  light 
of  this  KQa  ;  each  have  (he  whole,  and  the 
A  WAR  entering  into  life,  oaght  aconratdy  reat  never  the  lees.  EVepired  far  jon— Qod 
Ut  know  three  things  : — Pint,  where  he  I*.  4s  the  Alpha  as  *el1  m»  the  Oroegs  of  on^ 
Secondly,  where  he  is  going.  Tbirdlj,  ble«ae<inee»;  Eternal  lore  haih  Wd  the 
what  be  bad  beat  do  under  thete  circnm-  foandation.  He  jlrepared  the  kingdom  for 
stances,  Fint,.  whete  he  li — that  is  to  ns,  and  then  prepared  ua  for  the  khigdom. 
say,  wfakt  sort  of  a  world  he  baa  got  into  ;  This  is  the  preparation  of  his  counsel  and 
how  large  it  is;  what  kind  of  creatures  decree,  for  the  execution  of  which  Christ 
live  in  it,  and  how;  wbat  it  is  made  of,  waa  yet  to  make  a  further  preparation.  For 
and  what  may  1>e  made  of  it.  Secondly,  you — not  for  helieTers  only  in  general,  who, 
where  he  is  going — that  Is  to  say,  what  without  indiridUal  persons,  are  nobodyj 
chances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  o(htit  but  for  yon  personally.  From  tbe  fonnda- 
world  besides  tfais;  what  seems  to  be  the  tion  of  the  world— not  only  from  the  pro- 
nature  of  that  other  world.  Thirdly,  wbat  mise  after  Adam's  tall,  bnt  from  etemttj. — 
he  had  best  do  nnder  these  circnmstanfea  Richard  Battar. 

—that  is  to 'say,  what  kind  of  fecnhitn  bb  

possesses;  what  are  the  present  State  ahfl  ^^^  THE*«tJBK  fovhb. 
wants  of  mankind ;   what  is  his  place  lb 

society;  aod  what  aretho  readiest  mean*  Tm  yoong  slodeat  (Luther)  speUt  In  the 

in  bis  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  library  of  the  nniTersity  tbe  moments  be 

diiniaing  ii.    Hie  man  who  knows  tbese  conld  snateb  from  bis  academical  labonis. 

Ihin)^  and  who  baa  'had  his  will  so  sub-  Books  being  tbenscarce,  it  was,inbiBeyes, 

dned  in  the  learning  of  tbem  that  be  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  profit  by  this 

ready  to  do  wbat  be  knows  he  ought,  I  vast  collection.   Ooe  day  (be  had  Iteen  then 

should  oali  educated;  and  the  man  who  two  years  at  Erfnrth,  and  was  twenty  years 

knows  tbem  not,  nnedncated,  tbongb  be  of  age)  be  was  opening  the  books  in  tbe 

could   talk  all  ibe  tongues   of   Babel library  one  after  another,  in  order  to  read 

HuMh.  the  names  of  the  aothois.    One  which  he 
opened  in  its  turn  drew  bis  attention.    He 

TBB  OHBISTIin'B  JlKiL  WBLCftME  *"''  °'"  '=*"  ■"J'""'"?  I'l^O  It  till  that  bouf. 

THB  oHBlsTliB  B  nKiL  WBLCftME.  g^  ^^^  ^^^  title  ;— it  i»  a  Bible !  a  rare 

"  Comyehlessed  of  ray  Father,  ioberit  tbe  book,  unknown  at  that  titne.     His  interest 

kingdom  -prepared  for  you  from  the  founda-  Is  strongly  excited ;  be  is  filled  wiih  aaton- 

tlon  of  the  world."    Every  word  is  full  df  ishment  al  finding  more  in  this  volume  tbaa 

life  and  joy.    Come — this  is  the  holding  thosefl^gmenteof  the  gospels  and  epistles, 

forth  of  the  golden  sceptre,  to  warrant  our  which  the  church  has  selecied  to  be  read  lo 

approach  nnto  this  glory.    Come  now  as  the  people  In  their  places  of  worship  every 

near  as  you  will;  fear  not  tbe  Bethshemite'g  Sunday  in  the   year.      Till   then  he  had 

judgment,  for  the  enmilj  is  utterly  abolish-  thought  that  they  were  the  whole  word  of 

ed.     Tfais  is  not  such  a  Come  as  we  were  God.     And  here  nre  so  many  pagef,   so 

wont  to  hear — "  Come,  take  np  your  cross,  many  chapters,  so  many  books,  of  which 

and  follow  me."    Though  that  was  sweet,  be  bad  no  ideal     His  heart  beats  as  he 

yet  this  mach  more.    Te  hi  eased— blessed  holds  in  his  hand  all  Ihe  Scriptnresdivinely 

indeed,  when  that  month  shall  so  prononnce  inspired.     With  eagerness  and  indescriba* 

us!     For  though  the  world  hath  accoonted  hie  feeliftgs  he  turns  over   the  leaves  of 

ns  accnrited,  and  we  hare  been  ready  to  God's  word.   The  Erst  page  that  arrests  his 

account  ouraelves  so,  yet  certainly  those  allenlion  relates  the  history  of  Hannah  and 

thathehlesseth  are  bleS8ed,and  those  whom  the  jouug  Saniuel.     He  reads,  and  can 

he  curseth  only  are  cursed,  and  his  blessing  scarcely  restrain  his  joyful  emotion.    Tbls 

cannot  be  reversed.    Of  ray  Pather^blessed  child  whom  his  parents  lend  to  the  Lord  as 

in  the  Father's  love  as  well  as  tbe  Son's,  for  long  as  be  livetb ;  Hannah's  sonfr,  in  which 

they  are  one.    The  Father  bath  tcsiilied  she  declares  that  the  Lord  raiseth  up  the 

His  love  in   their  election,  donation    to  poor  out  of  tbe  dust,  and   lifretb  up  ihe 

Christ,  sending  of  Christ,  and  accepting  His  be^ar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  him  among 

ransom,  as  the  Sou  hath  also  testified  His.  princes ;  the  young  Samuel  who  grows  up 

Inherit — no  longer  bondmen  nor  servants  in  the  temple   before  the  Lord ;  all  this 

only, nor  children  underage,  whodiffernot  history,  all  this  revelation  which  he  has 

bnt  only  in  title,  from  set-  diirovered,  excites  feelings  till  then  un- 
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known.  He  Tetnm*  home  with  a  fall  heart,  many  wSl  be  tooehed  by  tiiia  mute  lan- 

"Ohl'thoDght he,"ifGhxl would butglTB  guftge,  end  will  open  to  the  rM^pCioe  of 

■Qch  a  bookfor  tSTOwnl"    Lnther  did  not  that    ipLrit   which  dwelli  witbia   jou. — 

j'et  underaCand  either  Greek  oi  Hebrew.  It  Schlaenmachtr. 

u  Dot  probable  that  he  should  hare  studied  

these  langoagea  during  thefir«t  two  or  three'  j„  ibqciibiit  of  a  holi  ufb. 

years  of  his  reaidence  in  the  uniTersity. 

The  Bihie  that  had  Glled  him  with  auch  Thb  beeutj  of  a  hoiy  life  conatitntes  the 
transports  was  in  Latin.  He  soon  retarned  moat  eloquent  end  effective  persuasive  to 
to  the  library  to  Rod  bis  treasure  Bgain,  religion  which  ope  human  being  can  ad- 
He  read  and  reread,  and  then,  in  hia  sur-  dreai  to  another.  We  have  many  ways  of 
priae  and  joy,  he  went  back  to  read  again,  doing  good  to  our  fellow- cieatu res,  but 
The  firBtgleama  of  a  new  tmih  then  arose  none  to  eScacioug  as  leading  a  virtuoiu, 
in  his  mind.  Thna  bas  Qod  cauMd  him  (o  upright,  and  well-ordered  life.  There  is 
find  Hia  word  1  He  baa  now  discovered  an  energj^  of  moral  saualon  inagaod  men's 
that  book  of  which  he  ia  one  day  to  give  life,  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  tke 
his  countrymen  that  admirable  translation  orator's  geoini.  The  seen,  but  aitent 
in  which  the  Geimana  for  tbree  centuries  beauty  of  bolineaa,  spuka  more  eloquently 
have  read  the  oracles  of  God.  For  the  of  GimI  and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  men 
first  time,  t>erbKps,  this  precioua  volume  and  angels.  Let  parents  remember  this. 
has  been  removed  from  the  place  tbal  it  The  beat  inheritance  a  parent  can  bequeath 
occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfnrlh.  The  to  a  child  is  a  virtuous  example,  a  legacy 
book,depositedupontbaunknownahelTesof  of  hallowed  remembraocea  and  aseocia- 
adark  room,  ia  soon  lo  becomethebookof  tioos.  Tbe  beauty  of  holiness,  beaming 
life  to  a  whole  nation!  Tbe  Reformation  throegb  the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or 
lay  hid  in  that  Bible. — D'Avikigna'i  Hiitory  tiiend,  is  more  effectual  to  slrenathen  such 
o/the  Re/ormalion.  ea  do  stand  in  virtue's  waya,  and  raise  up 

thoae  that  are  bowed  down,  than  precept, 

BBLKiinN  m  DAILY  LiFB  Command,  entreaty,  or   warning.     Chris- 
tianity itaelf,   I  believe,  owes  by  far  the 

Maht  among  you  may  think  it  inexpe-  greater  part  of  its  moral  power,  not  to  the 

dieut  to  spe^  frequently,  or  indeed  ever,  preceptaorparablesofCbrist,  buttohisowa 

except  on  occasiona  of  great  solemnity,  of  character.     The   beauty   of  that  holineas 

religion — and  to  this  I  sbell  not  attempt  which  ia  enshrined  in  the  four  brief  bio- 

to  reply.     But  the  world  cannot  forbid  you  graphics  of  the  Man  ofNazsretb,  has  done 

to  manifest  [he  spirit  of  religion  in  a  holy  more,  and  will  do  mure,  to  regenerate  the 

life.    You  may  therefore  a  how  forth  its  ca-  world  andbring  in  an  everlasting  righteons- 

sence  in  every  act  and  deed  ;   even  tbe  ness;  than  all  the  other  agencies  pnt  to- 

moat  ordinary  and  trivial  affairs  in  relation  gelher.     It  has  done  more  to  spread  hit 

to  life  need  not  be  devoid  of  the  expression  religion  in  tbe  world  than  all  that  has  ever 

of  a  pioQS  heart.    Let  tbe  deep  and  aacred  been  preached  or  written  On  tbe  evidences 

feeling  which  inspires  and  governs  all  jour  of  ChriBtianity. — Chalmers. 

actiona,  show  tbat  even  in  thoae  triBea  ever  

which  a  profane  mind  passes  with  levity,  books  wnicn  stEB  onb  THtNK 

tbe  mnsic  of  a  lofty  sentiment  echoes  in 

your  heart ;  let  ihe  m^estic  serenity  with  i'oa  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  gained  tbe 

which    yon  estimate    the   great  and  the  must  proGt,  and  Ibe  most  pleasure  also, 

amall,  prove  that  you  refer  everything  to  from  the  hooka  which  have  made  me  think 

tbe    Immutable — that   you    perceive    tbe  the  most ;  and,  when  the  difGculcies  have 

Godhead    alike   in    everything-;    let    the  once  been  overcome,  tbese  are  tbe  booka 

brigbt   cbeerfalnesB   with   which  you  en-  which  have  struck  the  deepeat  root,   not 

counter  every  proof  of  our  transitory  na-  only  in  my  memory   and  understanding, 

ture,  reveal  to  all  men  that  you  live  above  but  likewise  in  my   affections.    ...    If 

timeandabove  theworld;  letyoureasy  and  you  would  fertilise  tbe  mind,  the  plough 

Kraceful  aelf-denial  prove  bow  many  of  the  must  be  driven  over  and  through  iL  The 
inds  of  egotism  you  have  already  broken  ;  gliding  of  wheels  is  easier  and  rapider,  but 
and  let  the  ever  quick  and  open  Bpirit  from  only  makes  it  harder  and  more  barren, 
which  neither  what  ia  rarest  nor  most  Above  all,  in  tbe  present  age  of  light  read- 
ordinary  escapes,  show  with  what  un-  ing,  tbat  ia,  of  reading  haatily ,  thought- 
wearied  ardour  you  seek  for  every  trace  leGsIy,  indiscriminately,  unfruitfully,  when 
of  the  Godhead— with  what  eagernesa  yon  most  books  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they 
watch  for  its  alighteat  manifeatation.  If  are  (joiabed,  and  very  tnany  sooner,  it  in 
your  whole  life,  and  every  movement  of  well  if  something  heavier  is  cast  now  and 
your  outward  and  inward  being,  is  tbos  then  into  the  mldat  of  the  literary  public 
gnided  by  religion,  perhaps  the  hearts  of  This  may  scare  and  repel  tbe  weak  ;  it  will 
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roiM  and  (Uraot  the  itronger,  and  in-  mliror  of  their  tliooglid.     Boms  mindi  are 

ETuse  AeiritreDgthbyMtikipgtiieni  eiert  too    rapid  and   TeheneDt  and   rednndaat 

it    In  tha  aweat  of  tha  brow  is  the  Miad  to  flow  along  in  lucid  trsnipareace  -,  aome 

u  well  ai  tfas  body  to  eatiu  bread.    NS  bave  t«  brejUc  over  rocks,  and  to  fores  a 

line  magim  Miaa   l/Jmrt   dedit  nortalttu.  irsf  tbTODgh  obstaclei  which  woald  hara 

Ars  wriien  then  to  b«  itodlonaly  difficult,  dammed  them  !□■    Taeitna  could  not  write 

and  to  tie  knots  for  the  mere  pnrpoie  of  like  Csear.    Niebnhr  conld  not  write  like 

compdiinfr  their  readers  to  untie  them  ?  Qoldimith. — Arelidtacon  Sore  :    "  Gutaitt 

Not  to.    I<et  tbem  follow  the  bent  of  their  at  "n-uUL" 
owK  iaiod>.    Xiet  their  stjle  be  tbe  falthfal 


KoKns  ot  j^ciD  $nil<cat{(ins. 


EirromjjB  urn  m«  Aoa,  btc.  By  Cnaia- 
Tun  CBiBtKa  JoBua  BoaaiM,  D.C.L. 
Four  Totomes. 


was  dug  up  at  Rome  jl „ 

This  book  has  made  DO  amall  n(Hie  in  the  hiahop    had    euSTered    tnariyAjom    nnder 

Uterary  and  Christian  world.    The   Che-  Biaximut,  abonl  the  year  2S6. 
nlier  BmiMn,  who  is  Fnu^ian  ambassador         But  though  so  mach  noise  has  been  made 

at  tha  British  coort,  has  displayed  io  it  Eo  abont  Dr  Bunsen's  work,  the  reader  is  not 

ordinuy  acumen  and  eradition.    But  while  to  imagine  that  the  ChevatieT  has  made 

he  hu  Buccessfally  shown  that  Hippolytns  any  original  discoveir.   The  whole  matter  is 

IE  ibe  suihor  of  the  recovered  treatise,  he  do  novelty.   That  Hippolytui  wag  bishop  of 

iae  sIm  crowded  into  hid  pages  a  great  Fortas,  wat  the  belief  of  tha  beet  scholars 

smouot  of  mjacellaaeou*  matter,  about  the  and  historians,  not  only  of  Baronias  and 

fDrmolas,  usages,  and  oeremonias  of  the  Bellarmine,   bat  of  Usher  and  Bull.     A 

early  chorcb.     He  claims  much  for  the  little  more  than  ahundred  years  ago,  under 

leuTung    and    honesty    of    the    German  Die  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  Rug- 

cliDichcs,  while  ha  shows  Boae  unwoitby  risri  did  the  very  same  work  for  which 

contempt  for  British  tUaacnt.    And  he  lays  Bunaen  has  been  ao  highly  eulogiaed^and 

fu  loo  much  stress  onthe  opinioiw  of  Hip-  did  It  in   a  masterly   and   demonstrativa 

poijtu.    For,  no  matter  bow  emineot  the  style.    And  the  ■*  Treatise  on  all  Heresies " 

gaoi  bishop  waw,  what  leamioe  be  had,  was  also,  more  Iban  a  century  ago,  thought 

what  posilion  he  occapied,  or  wut  tradi-  not  to  be  Origen's  by  the  German  critio 

tions  he  may  hnve  delivered,  itill  his  views  Wolf.    Bnusen,  however,  and  Wordsworth, 

are  not  to  be   regarded  •■  authoritative,  have  by  a  series  of  powerful  crilicai  argu- 

dttieron  doctrine  (v  disdplioe — his  creed  ment*  placed  this  point  for  ever  beyond 

had  DO  inspired  foundatiop,  and  tbe  chief  dispute. 

Talee  of  Iub  writings  lies  in  the  picture         But  what  Is  tha  result  of  tha  whole  ? 

which  they  preaeot  us  of  his  life  and  timet.  Are  we  to  square  oar  faith  according  to  the 

The  history  of  the  tKatise  abont  which  Need  of  HippolytosF     Does  Dr  BnneeQ 

these  book«  of  Bunaen  are  written,  isBome-  mean    to    place    Hippolytns    among    the 

what  cnriout.      H.   Villemain,  a  French  apostles?    Are  we  to  bow  ai  to  an  implicit 

■tatesiDiu   under  Iionis  Philippe,  sent  a  authority  to  the  Bishop  of  PorEus,  and 

Greek  scholar  to  Mount  Athos  to  make  eiUier  take  him  as   our  gaide,  or  regard 

diligent  searoh  for  new  literary  treasures,  him  and  his  chnrch  at  faithful  repreaen. 

The  U8S.  so  procured  were,  in  1843,  de-  tatives  of  apostolio  times  and  institnttons. 

pasited  in  tbe   great  national   library  at  We  demur — wa  cannot  aver  that  all  in  the 

rarii.    Among   them  wa*  one  with   the  creed  and  church 

Dmuions  Oreek  title,  "  On  all   Here«ies."  i«  formed  accordi:  „ 

On   looking  over  this  treatita  sometime  tTanamltted  during  the  lapse  of  two  een- 

ifterwardt,  H.  Emmanuel  Hiller  was  to  tories.    We   repeat    that  It  matters  not 

struck  with  several  portions  of  it,  (hat  in  to  ni  what  he  taught,  how  he  condocted 

IS5D,  he  presented  it  to  the  Oiiord  nni-  Divine  service,  what  lUnrgy  be  employed, 

>ernty  prew  at  ft  lost  work  of  Origen,  and  or  at  what  age  he  baptised  ^oung  people; 

under  that  Utle  it  was  at  once  printed  and  for  tbe  mirror  of  lui  own  timet  preaeated 

given  to  Om  worid.    The  eharp  eye  of  the  in  his  writings,  gtvee  ni  only  a  glimpse  of 

aecompliriied    Gecnian   critic    no   sooner  existing  amuigenenti  and  eircnnutancet. 

flaneed  over  the  volume  than  he  at  once  The  chnrch  in  Italy  at  that  period  diffisred 

Selected  that  it  was  not  a  prodnctioa  of  in  many  things  from  the  model  of  the  apos- 

Origen  at  all,  bat  of  Hippoljtns ;  and  he  tolical  churches,  even  though  Hippolytu 
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wM  B  duelple  of  Irenmi,  Mid  iTenMoa 
had  liateneil  to  Foljearp,  tbe  papll  of  bim 
whom  Jesus  loved.    Were  ne  to  enbmit  t< 


the  dictation  of  Hippoljlus,  we  shoald,  by 
this  gTBtuitoal  homage,  p1>c«  him  on  a 
Jovel  with  Peter  and  Psul-  Ho 


regerd  him  ai  an  infnUible  eiponent  of 
apostolic  tfaeoiog^ — for  he  certatnlf  nif- 
fered  from  the  taint  of  his  age,  which  wm 
one  of  traneitiOD — a  Bpedol  of  STening 
twilight,  precading  a  dark  and  tronbloos 
night.  By  his  time  the  Freehnena  and  fall- 
neee  of  apostolic  tesoblag  were  dimmed 
and  impaired.  The  Italian  soil  had  al' 
readj  giyeci  its  earthy  tincture  to  the  water 
of  life.  Neither  the  primitive  nor  the 
protectant  ehnrob  oould  agree  on  all  wMnts 
with  Hippolftos ;  and  the  chorch  of  tU>»« 
woald  ntterl;  diiavow  the  bishop  of  her 
Harbonr-town,  naj,  at  he  is  gometimes 
called,  of  her  own  citj.  This  bishop  of 
Portns  was  a  man  of  honest  heart,  bnt  not 
of  very  original  talent,  a  diligent  eompiler, 
and  a  thorough  haler  of  certain  prevalent 
heresies. 

What  may  we  leam,  then,  from  Mm  ? 

1.  In  his  day,  tbe  Bible  alone  was  the 
book  of  authority  in  tbe  church,  "  Let  ns 
see,"  says  this  anthor,  "  what  the  Holy 
Scriptarei  prononace, — lei  u»  nndnrstand 
what  they  teach."  Traditioa  did  not  eiist 
as  a  supencriptnral  gnide.  Theological 
error  was  contrasted  at  once  with  the  law 
and  the  testimony.  But  there  was  even 
then  tbe  germ  of  onntiing  delusion.  Btrets 
was  sometimes  laid  on  what  tha  apostlea 
and  their  Buccessors  had  privately  taught 
and  eiyoined.  Supposed  convergationa  of 
Inspired  men,  reported  and  handed  down 


iras  scMdily  n 
raised  a  riot  k 


from  one  age  to  another,  very 
^most  to  Im  regarded  as  ctf 


_     Bnt  we  ar«   taught  what  damage 
>biloeophy  has  often  done  to  Christianity. 

■"      forms  of  error  condemned  by  "" 


The 


Diirsed  in  tbe  province  of  Phrygia,  and 
detected  and  exposed  by  tbe  Apoitle  Paul 
in  his  epittle  to  the  ohnrcb  at  Coloaie. 
The  strange  and  oontradietory  aHertioni, 
found  even  in  this  book,  iqion  the  relation 
of  the  LogM  to  tbe  Falber  and  tbe  Son, 
are  Platoi^  in  their  tonrce,  and  want  the 
aimplicity  and  beauty,  aa  well  as  the  troth 
and  appropriateneai  of  inspired  declara- 
tion. Tbechaffunlogledwltb  the  wheat. 
3.  It  ii  plidnly  seen  that  tbe  obarch  of 
Rome  was  then  far  from  being  what  it 
afterwards  became.  It  was,  indeed,  cor- 
mpted  even  at  that  early  period.  Zephy- 
rinns  and  Callistos,  who  snoceeded  Victor, 
a*  bishops  of  Boma,  were  not  only  heretics, 
bnt  were  publicly  opposed  as  mch  by  the 
&ithfnl  bithop  of  Portns.     On«  of  them 
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was  a  knave  as  well  as  an  amrist.  In  fad^ 
Pope  (^alliatas  was  a  pardoned  convicr,  aud 
originally  a  slave  of  Carpophorne,  a  jiuod 
Christian  of  Borne,  wbo  kept  a  kind  of 
lariaga'  bank  for  the  poorer  Christians  in 
the  ntetropolit.  Callistos  pnrloined  the 
depotits  and  ran  off  on  being  detectpd. 
The  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  at 
Partus  had  not  sailed,  when  a  boat  wiih 
his  raaslOT  ia  it  drew  near  to  claim  bim, 
and  the  criminal  leaped  into  the  sva  to 
aviud  being  apprehended.  Bnt  bis  maitteT 
saved  him,  and  sent  the  rogue  to  the  tread- 
mill. Friende  interceded  for  him,  and  he 
released,  yet  next  Sabbath  he 
In  the  Jewish  synagogne,  and 
for  his  insolent  behaviour  arraigned 
before  Fusoianui,  the  pivfect,  vcoarft'd 
and  banished  to  tbe  unwholesome  pari«  of 
Sardinia.  Msrcia,  the  mistress  of  the 
Emperot'  Commodns,  was  very  kind  to  the 
Christiana,  and  not  long  afterwards  obtain- 
ed an  imperial  decree  for  the  Teleaw  of  all 
of  them  banished  to  Sardinia.  Tbe  name 
of  Callistas  was  not  npon  the  list  which 
Bi^op  Victor  banded  in  for  liberation,  bat 
the  conning  exile  managed  to  obtvn  his 
ownfreodom  from  the  Emperor's  repre-en- 
tative.  Tiotor,  however,  would  not  receive 
bim,  bnt  sent  him  off  to  Antinm.  Bere  he 
seems  to  have  beowne  acqtmiiitod  niih 
Zephyrinna,  who,  as  soon  as  be  was  elevat- 
ed to  be  bishop  of  Bome,  made  tbe  run- 
away his  prime  adviser  and  confldeniial 
agent  in  the  affairs  of  bis  dioceae.  Then 
be  showed  himself,  and  lie  so  mtnceuverpd, 
as  to  SDceaed  Zephyrlnus  in  the  Roman  See, 
Sneh  vras  th«  history  of  Pi^  Caltiinas— 
an  abettor  of  heresy,  the  insolter  of  IJip- 
polytns,  and  tbe  pmrooter  of  lax  imnoTa- 
lity.  UippolytDS  could  not  bear  mch  oon- 
duet,aDd  is  as  loud  in  his  condemnation  of 
tbe  holy  btber,  and  as  relentless  toward 
him  as  Lather  was  toward  Henry  VIII. 
And  this  vagabond  Calltstns— cheat,  villain, 
«onviet  and  heretic,  is  a  link  in  the  jtreat 
chain  of  apoMolkal  inccession,  and  ibrnnnh 
him  has  deaoended  the  apostolical  vinue 
which  resides  in  Bishop  Pbilpots,  and  hag 
consecrated  Dr  Faaey.  Bat  in  tho'e  dais 
the  Pope  waa  net  ^fted  witb  iiifalliblliiy, 
and  tha  modesty  even  of  Callistos  ntuKt 
have  lieen  shocked  at  the  idea  of  it,  .for  he 
truckled  witb  Sabellim  and  then  discarded 
him,  and  he  contracted  left-handed  mar- 
riages for  single  Roman  ladies,  and  open- 
ed the  doom  of  his  chnrch  wide  enoagh  for 
the  reception  of  all  such  malefaotors  as 
himself.  And  the  dogma  of  papal  supre- 
macy waa  not  thought  of,  for  the  Pope 
stood  in  awe  of  Uippolytns  and  his  presli  v  - 
tery.  Bat  the  way  was  preparing  for  Hub- 
sequent  develo|Koent  of  tliat  proud  claim. 
Csiliatos  annonuMd  as  his  motto,  "I  fkir- 
give  the  sina  of  all,  and  til 


I8U. 
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Iftity ;"  bpt  thMi  to  balanoe  tb«  nutter,  ha 
eoacted  in  the  (am«  braath,  "thcnigh  a 
bisbop  lin  he  most  not  be  depoaed."  The 
cloud  WM  now  like  a  man's  h«nd,  bac  it 
waa  fast  rising  and  growing,  and  waa  soon 
to  cover  and  darken  tlie  heave 


electivB  fraaohiae  was  (tons.  It  had  bean 
rfbcIiibII;  abandoned,  after  being  again  and 
again  to  cnrtailed  and  modified  as  not  to 
merit  retention.  The  people  were  soon  to 
be  regarded  as  eecleeiastical  chattels,  with- 
out iiill  or  power,  by  a  priBathood  that 
made  merchandise  erf  their  sonls.  Bat  the 
olergj  Jiad  not  jet  Snail;  succumbed. 
Hippoljtni  opposed  the  cburcb  taught  and 
(jovemed  by  snoh  a  man  as  Calli»tna,  to 
Uie  Catholic  Chnrch.  The  presbyterj 
existied  with'  sometbing  like  freedom  of 
debate.  Jts  varions  members  had  a  roioa 
in  important  nwtteis,  and  could  even  sum- 
mon into  their  pFssenca  the  angost  Bishop 
of  Rome  himself.  The  Bishop  of  Partus 
felt  himself  to  be  the  eqnal,  in  ever;  paint 
of  prerogative,  oflheBisbopof  Rome.  But 
the  notion  of  the  Christian  miaislr;  being 
a  priesthood  was  springing  up,  with  [he 
claim  of  making  sacrifice  for  the  people, 
and  seonringahapp)'  immortalitj'  bj  sacer- 
dotal ceremonies.  Then  worship  became  a 
rilnsl,  and  the  members  of  the  cburrh  were 
the  mere  speetators  of  a  gaud;  spectacle. 
Salvation  was  represented  as  a  prooeas 
done  upon  them  b;  baptismal  water  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  They  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  Bubmit  to  priesllj  patron, 
age  and  blessing,  and  thua  were  degraded 
into  pieces  of  (piritoal  mechanism,  toached, 
and  moved,  and  tnrned  bv  ghostlj  fingers. 
Knowle^e  was  idle,  and  Faith  migbl  be 
dbpensed  with.  The  prieat  took  npon  him 
the  entire  reaponsibilitj', .  and  raered  to 
seal  the  spirit  for  glory  by  biii  seven  SBCra- 
ments  and  his  mystic  manipojatiotis. 

Lastly,  It  wag  also  an  age  of  transition 
with  regard  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
The  example  of  the  Apostle  Peter  was  orer- 
loaked,  and  it  was  ruled  during  tbe  age  of 
Hippolytos  that  no  presbyter  shoald  marry 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  widower, 
in  similar  circumsUoces,  lake  to  himself  a 
second  wife.  Hippolytna  held  inch  riewa 
himself  but  thought  that  if  a  man  were 
married  prior  to  his  ordination,  bis  sponae 
abould  not  be  discarded.  The  step  was  not 
far  to  enjoin  celibaoy  as  a  qualification  and 
then  to  enforce  it  as  a  law.  And  an  im- 
pious and  wicked  statute  it  was ;  leadbg  an 
the  one  band  to  vicious  groianeas,  and  on 
the  other  hardening  the  nature,  and  fitting 
it  for  deeds  of  heartless  atrocity  and 
blood. 

Suoh  is  a  brief  and  general  picture  of 
tha  a^  ff  Sippojlytna.    .Asiilft  srowiDg 
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degeneracy  there  were  a  few  honest  and 
noble  advocates  of  truth,  and  even  these 
ahowed  symptoms  of  coming  error  and 
debasement,  But  tbe;  belonged  more  to 
t^e  psst  than  tbe  futnre,  enjoying  a  vailed 
radiance  while  eclipse  was  settlina-  down 
aroand  them.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book  has  given  a  finishiuK 
blow  to  tbe  critical  and  sceptical  scho^ 
ofTiibingen.  The;  brought  down  the  date 
of  the  fourth  gospel  toavei;late  period, 
bnt  Hippolytos  cues  men  as  quoting  that 
gospel  who  lived  and  wrote  long  before  the 
period  so  assigned  for  its  composition.  In 
monlding  a  syatem  of  theology  for  Hippo- 
lytos, tbe  Chevalier  Bnosen  has  inserted 
not  a  few  of  his  own  Teatonic  opinions  ^ 
both  on  Inapiration  and  the  Trinity.  In 
the  apolopy  put  into  bis  month  by  his  Ger- 
man herald,  Hippolytna  la  made  to  say  to 
•n  audience  of  British  Christians—"  We 
thought,  we  ore  sure,  tbe  bolv  men  were 
inspired,  yon  think  tbe  sacred  books  are 
inspired.  This  is  a  heresy,"  Now,  this  is 
really  a  mere  play  upon  words.  It  needs  no 
Bcnteocas  to  underatand  that  inapiration  ia 
•  divine  work  npon  a  conicioua  mind,  bnt 
surely  the  reaulli  of  that  inspiration  may 
be  written  in  a  book.  To  call  a  book  in- 
spired is  only  to  call  it  the  literary  produc- 
tion of  an  inspired  tcan.  Such  a  book  has 
in  it  the  style  and  language  of  man  as  the 
lehicle  of  the  Ideas  and  mysteries  of  God. 
There  are  many  other  portions,  eapeci- 
all;  the  Aphorisms  of  the  aeoood  volume, 
on  which  we  should  like  to  say  a  word,  but 
onr  exliausled  apace  forbids. 

Thb  Jocbku,  of  SxonnD  XjraxaTtmi. 
New  Series.  Edited  by  tbe  Bev.  H. 
BUBOKIH,  Ph.  D.    No.  IX.,  October. 

Ludoa :  BlscksdDr  and  Co. 
Bt  tbe  accession  of  a  new  editor,  this 
Journal  has  received  an  Infoeion  of  fresh 
blood  which  promises  well  for  its  naeful- 
nees  and  popularity.  Dr  Bnrgesa,  curate 
of  St  Marys,  Blackburn,  baa  ^proved 
himself  an  able  Orientalist  by  his  transla- 
tion of  select  metrical  hvmns  and  homilies 
of  EphraJm  S^iug;  and  having  been  for 
some  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  chnrch  at 
Luton,  in  Bedfordahire,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  ehaken  himself  clear  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pride  and  exctusivenesa  hy 
which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  would  seem  to  be  poa- 
sesaed.  Dr  Kitto,  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  edttorahlp,  which  has  been  alto- 
gether apontaneoua  on  his  part,  observes 
with  the  diainlerestednees  of  a  true  son  of 
leanung  : — "It  cannot  but  be  a  great  aa- 
tiafaction  to  me  that  the  Interests  of  a 

eblication    which,  for   many  yean,  has 
qh  an  object  of  deep  aolicitade  to  me, 
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and  for  which  1  Khali  fttoajs  cherisb  a 

Caternal  regard,  sboold  be  enlrosted  to  the 
ands  of  one  with  wbom  1  bava  been  pri' 
vileged  to  form  rctationa  of  pergonal  friend- 
tbip,  and  in  whom  I  bave  entire  confi' 
dence."  He  engsgea  at  the  aame  time  to 
co-operate  beariil;  with  tbe  new  editor, 
b;  affording  information  and  otherwise, 
for  advancing  the  intereata  of  tbe  JoTtrnal. 
With  the  new  reaourcea  thus  opened  up 
for  it,  while  the  old  have  not  been  lost  ; 
we  hope  and  bsliere  that  a  career  of  valu- 
able service  to  tbe  canse  of  aacred  litera- 
tare  lies  before  tbe  Joornat. 

The  preaeat  number  showa  do  dimlnn- 
tion  of  interesting  material.  In  an  open- 
ing sddreaa,  the  editor  fnmisbei  manj 
aound  and  judicinna  obsarvations  on  the 
extent  and  reatriction  of  aacred  literature. 
The  second  paper  contalne  notes  of  a  recent 
jonmev  in  Palestine  bj  Dr  Robinaon  of 
New  York,  perbapa  tbe  most  distinguished 
living  an^oritf  on  qneatiooa  concerning 
the  topography  of  Scripture.  Tbe  longeat 
article,  entitled  "  On  Clerical  Education," 
offera  mocb  sensible  and  nsofal  counsel ; 
bat  it  is  addressed  so  epecially  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  of  England,  that  we 
could  not  read  it  withoat  feeling  an  ippre- 
hension  (hat  tbe  catholicitj  of  the  Journal 
runs  some  hazard  under  the  new  regime. 
Such  denominational  writing  had  better  be 
avoided.  Tbe  essa;,  we  observe,  has  been 
published  in  a  separate  form  ;  it  should 
not  have  appeared  in  any  other,  unless, 
indeed,  in  some  Church  of  England  peri- 
odical. There  is  abundance  of  ground  for 
a  record  of  aacred  literature  to  occopj 
without  identifying  itself  with  a  part;. — iii 
Bargeis'  opening  number  is  distinguished 


The  BungH  QpanrBBLT  Revikw.    No- 
vember ),  18S9. 

Iiondon  :  Jickion  and  Wilfbrd. 
LiTBK^TDBB,  polttics,  Bod  theologj,  have 
socb  a  fair  abore  of  attention  in  this 
nuother.  On  "  The  Revolution  in  China," 
we  have  a  full  and  elaborate  detail,  wiib 
a  just  and  able  eatimata  of  the  mightj 
ohangea  now  going  forward  in  the  huge 
celestial  empire.  "  The  BuRsian  war  In 
the  Caucasus  "  is  a  sketch  of  the  bj'e  play 
wbioh  tbe  Czar  has  been  carrying  on  to- 
wards bis  neighbours  on  tbe  south  eastern 
confines  of  the  Russian  territory,  with  a 
view  to  realise  the  dream  of  conquest  and 
.  supremacy  which,  since  tbe  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  has  occupied  tlTe  minds  of  his 
imperial  bouse.    Tbe  episode  is  intenaeij 


Jan. 

at  tbe  present  honr,  is  letting  loose  tbe 
dogs  of  war  against  tbe  Turks  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  CoBstantinople.  The  same 
Bneral  subject  is  resimied  in  anotbw  article, 
II  of  political  wisdom,  entitled  "Rnasian 
Progress— who  ia  lo  blame  f  "  Tbe  writer, 
on  evidence  which  wilt  not  be  easily  re- 
sisted, considerably  diminisbes  the  credit  so 
generally  accorded  to  our  clever  secretary. 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  tbe  friend  of  consti- 
tntioBal  liberty,  in  his  iiegociations  with 
the  despotic  powers  of  Europe.  "Tbe  New 
Theology  "  of  Mr  Maurice,  ex-professor  of 
divinity  in  Sing's  College,  Leodon,  is  dis- 
sected and  exposed  with  grfat  sltill.  In  a 
review  of  "  Steward  on  Methodism,"  the 
antagonism  between  tbe  Wesleyan  system 
■nd  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian people  aeeording  to  tbe  New  Testament 
plalform,  is  exhibited  at  somo  laogih.  A 
statement  in  the  bot^  reviewed  may  serve 
us  as  a  report  of  progress  in  a  controversy 
whicb  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  un 
one  occasion  was  pretty  fully  discussed,  in 
our  Magazine : — 

"  While  Methodism  baa  been  shom  of 
nearlj  oNa  HUNDHSD  TEioUBiND  of  its  meoi- 
bera  in  the  passinK  atrnggle,  few  of  its 
ministers,  perhaps  hspdlj  a  dozen,  have 
openly    eaponied    the   popular    cause.     The 

be  reckoned  in  the  number — they  moved  the 
people,  not  tba  people  them.  Kessons  tor 
BHcii  a  phenonienon,  wbioh  probabiy  standi 
alone  in  tbe  histor;  of  cburch  contests,  raav 
be  offered  in  abundaiice  ;  but  the  fact  itseft 
Is,  for  the  purpose  it  ia  adduced  for,  its  own 
expouenl.  It  demonatratee  thst  ibe  apirit 
of  the  Wesleyan  pastorates  if  anti-popular; 
almost  a  third  of  tbe  people  goiie— hsrdlv  a 
handful  of  the  ministers !  ^ 

The  other  articles  in  this  number  are 
entitled  "Lndmg  Tieg;"  "  English  Fens 
— their  Origin  and  Improvement  i  "  "Rus- 
hin'a  Sea  Stories  ; "  "  Portrait  Painting  in 
History  j "  "Our  Epilogue  on  Books. "  It 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  attest  tbe  un- 
abated energy  and  talent  with  which  the 
Quarterly  Organ  of  English  Dissent  is  con- 
ducted. 


London:  Bliuluder  and  Co. 
Heri  is  another  production  of  the  prolific 
and  powerful  mmd  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  We  are  niuch 
mistaken  if  this  small  treatise  do  not  out. 
live,  especially  in  the  afFections  of  Cbria- 
tion  men  and  women,  some  of  Mr  Qilfillan'a 
larger  works.  It  containe  an  appeal  to  the 
hnman  heart  npon  a  aabject  ol  tbe  most 
fascinating  nature  that  can  engage  ita 
notice,  and  lliat  appeal  is  conducted  atid 
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dirscud  hj  an  anoBnt  of  iMneii  bmItiu 
■Dd  tral;  godi;  spirit,  sofflcient  to  ■nbane, 
to  win,  to  melt  hesrla  tba  moat  inSHUlble. 
Eiceptioni  BMffht  be  taken  ben  aad  tkere 


>  mere  phraaeolDgy,  bnt,  upon 
wboie,«eb»ve  QobMitauoniBMjHisi 
a  trsaliae  aa  e*a>gelical  ib  doelon 


Mjmstbat 


it  is  mastwly  in  argammt,  as  beaatifal  \a 
iU  pootrj  an  it  ia  eloqueot  io  iU  pn»a. 

Alter  baviag  "oDiiined,"  in  clear  and 
dislioct  terma,  tfae  paMmal  relalion  and 

chaiactei,  Mr  GilSlian  proceeds  to  shoir 
and  t»  prore — Ist,  That  tbeie  is  no  dis- 
eovery  o(  Ood'a  pal«rnal  oharaoter  in  na- 
tnre.  Sd,  That  tliere  is  ao  diacoTef;  of  tbe 
Fatber  in  man,  in  his  tdence,  phiUnophi/, 
hittory,  heart,  ar  m  aityisfka  reUgiom.  Hs 
next  pres^ila  the  Scriptnre  diacovery  et 
the  Father  ;  then  umren  ol^ectianB,  and, 
finalif,  deduces  coaclBsiose.  Ic  ia  a  splen- 
did, perhaps  the  most  spleudid  piece  of  theo- 
logical writing  that  eiisia  upon  the  eubjeot. 
We  wanalj  Tecommend  it  to  all  ministen 
of  the  gospeJ,  some  of  wham,  it  is  to  be 
f«aied,  well  nigh  ignore  "the  ITatherhood" 
iQ  their  zeal  to  manifest  "  the  Sonuhip  ;" 
nol  that  the  latter  should  be  less  aKended 
to,  but  that  the  former  should  always  be 
prominent  in  Christian  minislrations.  Some, 
WB  dare  saj,  oo  reading  this  wort,  may  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  "  Sonship"  receives 
from  Mr  Gil&llan  but  scanty  justice.  So 
WD  were  disposed  to  conclude  at  first.  But 
BTery  subject,  or  even  every  »iew  of  any 
nne  subject,  caoaaC  be  pressed  into  a  soli- 
Isry  EreSitise.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  bis  proposal  is  to  diEcnsa  not  the  "  Soa- 
ship"  but  the  "  Fatherhood."  At  this  sea- 
son, when  friendsliip  dictates  "  gifts"  as  its 
appropriate  eipreBaions,  we  know  not  a 
more  beanliful  and  precioas  fynvtoir  thaa 
this  to  pass  from  one  Christian  to  another,. 
We  bare  no  doubt  it  will  "  ran  to  and  fro," 
and  long  may  it  run,  and  its  author  live  to 
roll  others  of  like  worth  after  it  into  "  the 
Conrse  of  Time." 

A  Hbmotb  or  RiOHiiA  Wjujihs,  Sar- 
geon,  Catechist  to  the  Patagonian  Mis- 
sionary Society  ia  Tierra  del  Fuego.   By 
JuiBS  HlJIILTOH,  D.D.     Pp.  255. 
lAudoD :  t.  Niib^  Bkl  Co. 
Wa  have  rieen  from  the  peraea)  of  this 
work  with  very  mingled  feelings.  We  have 
been  gratified  and  we  have  beeo  distressedi 
we  hare  been  made  now  to  admire  and 
now  to  condemn.    As  far  as  tbe  merits  of 
the  compiler  are  eoncemeii,  tfaere  is  no- 
tbing  to  8nd  fault  with.    Dr  Hamilton  has 
prodsced  a  fasoinatlsg  sketch.   He  has  the 
hand  aad  the  soul  of  an  accomplished  J' 


ddkate  loaohes  of  natnre  which  diitinnish 
that  production  as  one  of  the  most  obaato 
and  pleasing  of  his  pen;  bat  the  inequality 
is  trsceable  as  much  to  the  subject  as  the 
anthor.  While  in  Dr  Williams's  life  there 
were  certainly  some  veiT  striking  incident^ 
such  aa  his  conversion,  bU  subsequent  zeal, 
and  his  missionary  sclf-deniaJ,  there  was 
not  thai  protracted  and  peculiar  trial  of 
piety  whicb  the  convert  in  fashionable 
(urclesbaa  to  undergo,  and  by  the  triumph- 
ant suimounliog  of  which  the  reign  of 
grace  is  mure  glorified  than  even  by  the 
courage  and  suffering  of  a  Christian  mis,, 
sionary.  Notwithstanding  this  is  a  de- 
lightful memoir.  It  ia  well  written,  aod 
its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  a  "  true  disciple  of 
Christ."  Though  Dr  Hamilton  ia  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  Dr  WilUams  of  tbe  Wes- 
leyans,  there  ia  no  collision,  and  just  as 
much  iacorpoTatvin  as  the  most  zealous 
member  of  the  Evangelical  AlUaoce  could 
desire.  But  we  have  alluded  to  our  having 
also  been  poiued  bj  the  perusal  of  this 
volume.  This  baa  arisen  from  the  convic- 
tion tbat  the  Patagonian  Mission,  aa  here 
described,  was  a  most  bungled  affair.  It 
appears  to  na  to  have  been  ill. advised.  We 
cannot  reaist  laying  that,  however  noble 
andself-denyingitsmisaioDBriesaud  friends 
were,  there  was  in  it  a  sid  lack  of  fore- 
thought. It  is  inpoesibls  not  being  deeply 
S'evcd  that  such  lives  an  those  of  Williams, 
plain  (>ardLner,a[idMrMaidment should 
have  been  so  thoughtlessly  exposed,  and 
that  DO  means  were  taken  at  home  to  pro- ' 
vide  against  disasters  to  .the  mission,  till 
tbe  bones  of  its  whole  alaff  were  found 
blanched  upon  the  shores  of  a  barbarous 
island.  Dr  Hamilton  very  gently  triea  to 
any  a  word  or  two  in  vindication,  but  he 
had  as  lief  let  it  alone.  We  would  have 
greatly  preferred  his  taking  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  bold  up  the  Palagoniao 
Miasion  as  a  warning  to  otiiers.  The  nar- 
rative, however,  of  theae  noble  martyrs  it 
inleuBdy  interesting,  and  the  diary,  eape- 
ciaMj  of  Dr  Williams  himself,  is  a  precioua 
gem,  and  ought  to  command  for  the 
volume  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  heart 
tbat  loves  to  echo  the  eloquent  aympatbj 
of  Christian  heroism, 

Lbttebs  of  the  Madiai,  iSD  Visits  to 
THRia  FmsoNs.  By  the  Uisaes  Sbs- 
Bocas.    Pp.  \SS. 

Lnndtn ;  J.  IfiHbet  and  Co. 
Tbb  Madui.  Sj  Dr  BTaaHE. 
These  two  volumes  should  be  read  to- 
gether. Dr  Sleane's  volnmecontaioB  much 
important  information  and  documentary 
evidence.  Tbe  narrative  of  the  Misses 
Benbouse,  which  ia  interspersed  with  the 
letters  of  the  priatHiers,  brings  the  uitual 
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Kale  of  matten  in  Tmeiny  veiy  vitidly 
before  the  mind.  In  K  pacnniary  point  of 
Tisw,  the  abject  of  boin  volomes  is  the 
same,  til,  to  ruse  money  to  form  a  fond 
for  the  support  of  the  M&dUf.  We  hare 
read  the  "  LetCerB  of  [he  Madiaj"  with 
Rome  deK>*ce  of  surprise,  the;  are  so  well 
expressed  and  iher  breathe  bo  purely  the 
spirit  of  genuine  ProteBtantiam — which  is 
the  spirit  of  iieouineCbiistiaDtty.  A  doubt 
BometinieB  anses  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters,  hat  aucb  a  doubt  is  put  to 
ailence  la  the  appendix,  which  contains 
the  Modiai's  letters  in  the  original  Italian: 
"  Not  simply,"  as  the  editor  romarks,  "  for 
tiie  gratification  of  those  readers  who  are 
acquainted  with  ibat  beautiful  language, 
bot  rather  that  it  may  appear  evident  from 
their  style,  and  from  the  ocoasional  errora 
io  grammar  and  orthography  they  contain, 
that  they  haTe  not  been  tampered  with  or 
changed,  but  are  the  genuine  productions 
of  persons  bom  in  the  humble  ranks  of 
Italian  peasantry."  Tbe  Protestants  of 
this  country  are  especially  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Misses  SenhonBe  far  their  iote- 
reating  narrative  of  two  of  the  most  inte- 
resting converts  from  Popeiy  that  the 
century  has  prodnced.  And  many  of  the 
afflicted  people  of  Ood  may  read  these 
letters  greatly  to  their  edification  and  con- 
(olation;  they  are  indeed  a  fine  speeinien 
of  the  eultivaiiiM  which  sreat  Christisn 
self-denial  and  fortitude  imparls  to  the 
.  head  and  heart. 

Mr  RrrTHBEroBD's  CHiLonEn.  By  the 
Authors  of  "The  Wide  Wide  World," 
"ftueochy,"  &c.     Pp.  216. 

London :  J,  Niibet  ud  C^. 
Tm  reputation  of  these  American  anlhora, 
if  it  depended  upon  "  Mr  Kotherford'i 
Children,**  would  soon  fall  into  oblivion. 
We  do  not  think  the  volume  at  all  worthy 
of  tbem,  though,  for  children,  the  story  ha« 
its  cbanns.  It  is  very  neatly  got  ap,  and 
contains  many  good  maxims  and  pious 
bints  which  yonng  people  need  to  taave 
pressed  upon  their  attention  and  adoption. 
The  engraved  illoBtrationa  are  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  beauty  of  the  Tolnme,  and 
render  It  an  elegant  present  to  children. 

Tbb  Lamp  mn  thb  Lahtsss  :  or.  Light 

FOETHhTsKTAHD  THBTKiVELLKB.     Bv 

Jahbb  HuiiLTOir,  D.D.    Pp.  M4. 

.  LondDB :  3,  Nlibct  uid  Co. 


dissoInUf  ■Hodatad.  Others  have  never 
had  their  attention  called  to  lbs  beantifnl 
and  Impresdve  pawagw  which  ^he  Bible 
oontains.  And  nanj  wonld  really  be 
thankful  if  a  friend  wonld  put  then  «b  the 


mj  to  find  )t  an  intbiraliro  and  int' 
ing  book.  For  tbe  Mke  of  such  readers 
the  following  pagee  were  written,  and  fha 
■«thor  will  deem  himself  happy  if  in  any 
Instaace  they  answer  their  porpoM."  if 
Dr  Hamilton's  happiness  depend  npon  this, 
then  may  he  l>e  a  happy  man.  fiia  hook, 
already  in  its  "second  thousand,"  cannot 
fail  to  terra  the  end  of  its  jinbiication.  ll 
ii  worthy  of  tbe  anthor  of"  !Lifein  Earnest." 
and  ii  sore  to  extend  bis  usefulness  aad  bis 
fame.  Ic  sparkles  with  beaaties — it  over- 
flows with  rich  tmths — and  it  irreaistibly 
draws  the  mind  to  the  "fountain-head" 
whence  ^1  livinv  water*  flow.  The  fallow- 
ing are  tbe  " Oootents:"— 1.  What  fifty 
years  bare  done  for  the  Bible,  i.  What 
the  Bible  may  do  for  onnelves.  3.  The 
Bible  and  tbe  Scholar.  4.  The  Bible  and 
the  Enquirer.  6.  Tbe  Bible  and  the  Chris- 
tian. 0.  The  Bible  and  the  Invalid.  7. 
Bints  to  the  Bible  Student.  8.  The  lUn- 
minated  Bible  and  the  Living  £piat)e.  9. 
Help*  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 


The  Scripture  Poclei-Boojfc  —  an  Bleganl 
vade-mtrujit  and  daily  register  for  Chrie- 
liao  ladies  :  its  directions,  suggestions,  in- 
formation, and  illnstia^ons  ait  most  taste- 
ful end  judicious ;  tbe  dirUlian  Almanack, 
for  tbe  psrlaur  table ;  the  SAeel  A/manack, 
for  spreiding  on  the  wall ;  the  Ptimy  Al- 
manack, and  the  Pocket-Book  Almanack, — 
aie  each  excellent  for  their  several  objects. 
They  are  issued  hy  the  Iteligious  Tract 
Society. — Oliver  and  Boyd's  /burpenny 
AlmanacJc  i*  well  and  skillfnlly  packed  as 


Thb  SuiBiTH  School  Hthn  Book,  Selected 
and  Arranged  hy  Thomas  StDbbock. 
Tnetitieth  Thousand , 

Edinburgb  :  FulUrtoo  &  Co. 

Thi  Sabbath  School  Htkh  Book,  Selectrd 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bbowh,  D.D.,  Dal- 
keith. 

8dlsln)r(ll  :  0*11  tk  IngUs. 

Identical  in  title  and  similar  in  rorm, 
these  look  like  rival  publications;  hut  such 
a  rivalry,  in  seeking  the  best  welfare  of 
the  rising  youth,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
find  fault  with.  The  flrit,  eonlainiuf;  183 
hymns,  has  already  reoelved  tbe  stattip  of 
publio  apfirobatioo,  as  appear*  from  the 
immenee  circulation  it  ha*  attained.  Tb« 
other  embodies  S38  pieces ;  and  the  nana 
of  tlie  Editor,  who,  from  his  long  and  abl* 
•ervice*  iti  the  preparation  of  the  "  United 
Presbyterian  Hymn  Book,"  is  known  to 
he  thoroughly  converiaot  with  this  branch 
of  literature,  will  no  doubt  secure  for  hi* 
work  a  very  extetisite  share  of  favonr. 
Both  books  are  naireli  of  oheapnew. 


,       _  ^..._.  _o  do. 

Thb  trantlktion,  printini^,  ,  -  -  -  - 
of  Lb«  Halj  Scriplareg  .form  a  depKTtment  appoiDled  far  both  iha  lown  uid  harbour, 
in  t.h«  B>«fin(  of  craDfjclliing  Ihe  world,  to  whom  a  suppi;  of  Scriptam,  in  nine 
which  is  eieeeded  b/  none  otber  in  lai'  differant  Uaguages,  has  been  coai^fn«d> 
parlance.  Oire  (o  each  people  and  tribe  In  Northern  Italy,  both  in  TiOmbard;  and 
the  Scripteres  IB  theirovntongae,  and  the  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  an  Eogliili 
cdurstion  necessary  to  cheir  reading  ibem,  ofiloer,  Liestenant  Graydon,  has  eieited 
and  Bible  knowledge  will  neceaMriljspread;  himself  indefatigabi;  in  diueminating 
an^l  its  converting  power  be  maaifcstsd.  coptei  of  tbe  ScripturM.  Hit  total  iMnci 
The  British  and  Fofeign  Bible  Society,  in  Lombardy  had  reached  to  15,00lJcopiea{ 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  alber  Bible  so-  and  iti  the  klDgdum  of  Sardinia  to  13,000 
emetics,  entered  its  fiftieth  year  on  Ihe  7th  oopiaa.  In  tbe  swnnier  of  last  year  be 
of  March  last ;  and,  from  Ihe  Jabilee  inati-  Ttsited  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
tntioD  in  Israel,  the  fiftieth  year  has  bo-  eondacted  his  operations  undistnrtied,  nmil 
come  an  epoch  in  personal  and  social  his-  at  length,  in  the  capital  of  Savoy,  the  police 
tory  among  all  Christians.  Tbts  society  did  interfere  and  ctit  short  his  ezeitJons ; 
his  therefore  resolved  to  signalise  its  Aough  be  himself  snBered  no  permnal  in- 
fiftieth  year  by  some  noble  elTons  of  Bible  convenience.  In  Austria  and  Hnngttry 
diffiision,  both  at  home  and  in  China.  The  depots  had  been  opened  in  thrfe  different 
effort  on  behalf  of  China  is,  as  it  natural,  places  for  the  Sale  and  dlattibulion  of  the 
engrossing  the  interest,  for  Ihe  lime,  of  old  Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  time  when,  by  th« 
and  yonng  in  all  religions  circles  tbroigh-  late  abortive  revolation,  a  larger  measare 
out  the  land,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  of  reKgiona  liberty  was  c^ancraed  to  that 
aaccessrul  movement.  Ai>d  all  appearances  Mifortanate  empire.  Bat  when  the  old 
connected  with  the  revolution  in  pRwress  government  was  restored  to  ftill  sway,  they 
in  that  vast  empire  enconrage  the  hope  issued  an  order  to  hare  all  the  Scriptures 
thit  God  is  about  to  open  there  a  great  in  these  depots  sent  out  of  the  conntry ; 
■nd  effectaal  door  for  tlie  admission  of  and  this  order  was  ri^oroudy  enforced. 
pinpel  light  among  tbe  benlghird  millions  Above  $8,000  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
of  ti4  population.  The  tpread  of  copies  of  menls  were,  in  boles  and  eases,  conveyed 
ibe  Scriptures  among  the  nations  of  Cod-  tinder  the  charge  of  a  detachment  of  gen- 
lineutsl  Eorope  is  a  matter  somewhat  daimes,  beyond  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Ads- 
nearer  borne  to  as,  and  awakens  many  an  trian  territory,  amid  tbe  unavailuig  tears 
anxious  tbouglit  end  earnest  prayer  in  the  and  sigbs  of  teni  of  thousands  of  tbe  peo- 
bearifl  of  tfaose  who  can  feel  for  the  spirit-  pie,  waiting  for,  and  aniioua  to  possess  the 
ually  blinded  and  perishing.  In  France  precious  rolomes  «f  which  they  were  so 
the  agenay  of  tbe  Rritish  Society  has  been  mercilessly  bereft.  The  books  were  re- 
very  active.  Upwards  of  89,000  Copies  of  ceived  at  Breslau,  by  the  Society's  agent, 
the  Scriptures,  or  of  portions  of  the  Scrip-  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
lurpK,  have,  during  the  past  year  reported  eommitlee,  tud  removed  thither  for  the 
on,  been  tent  forth  from  tbe  Society's  depot  purpose.  Since  then,  the  agent  has  issned 
in  Paris  cjiclusively  for  France.  No  fewer  ftom  tbe  depot  at  Breslau  above  10,000 
thun  eighty-four  oolportenrs  have  been-  copies.  In  Qermany,  the  issues  from  the 
noder  tbe  direction  of  their  agent  durinf  BMiety'sdepot  at  Frankfort,  baveexoesded 
tbe  year,  seventy  of  whom  were  formerly  49,000  copies ;  which  is,  however,  rather 
Roman  Catbolice,  and  the  majority  of  these  a  decrease  upon  fomer  yearr,  partly  ac- 
brougbt  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  eouated  for  by  the  difficulties  encountered 
means  of  copies  of  the  t^eriptures  which  in  Ihe  employment  of  colporteurs,  and 
they  bod  theauehes  previously  purchased  pBrtlv  f^m  tbe  strong  repugnance  still 
frois  oolporteurg,  Bpsides  these  operations  widely  fell,  even  among  protestants  on  tbe 
of  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  continent,  both  pastors  and  people,  to'ac> 
in  France,  two  f  rench  Bible  Societies  have  cept  of  BiUcs  wiihont  tbe  apocrypha. '  In 
issued  above  30,000  copies  of  Bit>leB  and  Northern  Oermany,  Holland,  and  Belgittm, 
Testaments.  All  this  angura  well  ibr  ihe  large  issues  of  the  Scriptures  have  taken 
disMmination  of  sacred  truth  in  Franre:  place.  The  depositary  at  Amsterdam,  in 
light  must  penetrate  where  the  Scriptures  his  revielv  of  the  Society's  work  in  Holland, 
are  read.  In  reaard  to  iSpsin  and  I'ortu-  from  year  to  year,  since  it  commenced  in 
gal,  those  beoatifal  bat  wretched  countries,  ]B43,  bean  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
the  opportunities  of  sending  tbe  Scriptures  change  for  good  which  has  occurred  in 
.      ;.!.,_          !         ^^^y  limited;   a  few  that  country  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
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fa  vhlcb  the  NettMrlftud  Bible  Societj  hu  ctleSf  grfttaitOHil j,  to  tbe  extent  of  45,000 

■lea  been  stirred  np  to  take  an  sctite  parr,  eopiei,   with   other  30,000  eopiee  in  the 

ThiBlatterSocletjliRd.dsTingtbepreTioM  conm  of  bdng  priated.     The  ueBcies  at 

Tear,  mned  nboTe  31,000  Biblei.     The  Stockholm  In  Swedea,  and  at  Chritbana 

IranslatioD  of  the  Bible  into  Javaneae  was  and  Dronthein  ia  Nornaj,  have  bMO  ae- 

finished;  and  they  had  received  from  dif-  tive;  and  ma  eiteuive circolatioii  of  tlw 

ferent  quarters  the  most  satisfaotory  ae-  Scripturfi  has  taken  place.    Alao  in  Den> 

counts  of  the  nee  made  in  Java  of  the  New  mark  the  woodwork  isKoing  on:  the  cmd- 

Te9t*meal  already  published.    The  print-  mittees   of  the   DanlA   and   Narwagiaa 

lag  of  the  Old  TestArneat  was  proceedkig  BiUe  Sodelj,  conjointly,  are  occupied  with 

in  aregulaiway;  and  ttie  Fsalms  were  pro-  the  preparatioB  of  a  reiiuan  of  thsDaiuih 

curable  separately.    Daring  the  year  thai  Old  Testament. 

Society  had  publiahed  anew  edition  of  tbe  

Latheran  Dutoh  Bible.    From  Prosia  the  mai)i«a8cib  mwiow 
report  of  proceedings  in  BiUe  aircnlation 

was  favourable.  From  Russia  some  thing*  ADBinoiiAL  eommanieations  have  been 
have  to  he  reportedirfaaencoaragingeha-  received  from  Messn  Ellis  and  Cameron, 
ractei,  though  the;  are  •«  Dothiog  in  com-  tb«  deputalioa  from  the  London  Mia- 
pariaon  of  Uie  neonsilieB  of  that  vast  em-  eionarj  Soeiety,  sent  oat  to  make  ao- 
pirej  in  which  the  estabHsbed  religion  ■•  as  carata  inquiry  as  t«  the  itate  of  mat- 
opposed  to  the  diffkl^o  of  Bible  light  as  teri  in  tfajit  island,  and  the  prospect  of 
aoy  other  corrupled  foim  of  Christianity.  beingpenDittedtoretaiBenussionary  labonr 
Mr  Melville,  the  Scotchman,  at  Odessa,  in  it.  The  depntation  had  visited  the 
who  has  for  many  years  been  so  sctive  per-  island  and  returned  (o  the  Mauritius.  On 
•onally  in  perambutating,  at  certaia  sea-  reaching  Tamatane,  the  principal  seaport  of 
■ons,  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country,  and  (he  kin^om  of  the  Hovas,  the;  soon  found 
disposing  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  had,  that  parties  there,  fiom  whom  Chriadan 
during  last  year,  visited  the  Crimea,  and  friends  in  the  Manrilins  were  in  the  haiut  of 
the  German  cirionies  foDHd  along  tl.eabores  receiving  commuDicatioDS,  were  very  un- 
oflheAio^  and  liaving  proceeded  onwards  safe  correspondeDls  ;  and  that  others,  in 
to  Georgia,  spent  there  a  considerable  part  whom,  at  the  Mauritius,  confidence  had 
of  the  winter,  from  which  be  was  aUe  to  been  placed  as  friends  of  the  Christians, 
lonchupoD  the bordersof  Persia.  Hissue-  bad,  at  Tanataite,  not  only  frustrated  the 
cess,  oonsidering  all  the  difficnllies  he  bad  eflbita  of  their  btetbree  there  on  their  be- 
to  enconater,  was  such  as  to  afford  much  half,  hut  had  been  the  means  of  placing  the 
cause  for  thankfulness.  His  issue*,  during  Chiistians  in  Madagascar  in  circumslancef 
the  year  amounted  to  T6TS  Bibles  and  of  increasing  periL  Their  vessel,  on  arri- 
Testamenta  in  eight  different  langnagel.  val,  was  speedily  boarded  by  the  post-CB|>- 
The  agency  of  the  Soeiety  la  6t  Peters-  tain,  and  all  necessarr  inquiries  made  -ere 
burgh  has,  aino*  its  commencement,  given  they  were  permitted  to  laod.  FerraisuoB  was 
drcalation  to  the  Scriptures  in  twenty  dif-  rivm)  on  the  feltowiog  day,  wlien  Meoer* 
ferent  languages.  Daring  die  past  ;ear  EllisandCameroa  went  on  shore,  and  were 
above  S1,000  eo|dM  have  been  issued.  Se-  allowed  to  remain  twentv-one  daya,  but  not 
side*  other  asnstanee  given  by  Uie  Society,  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  Their  lellera  to 
on  behalf  of  the  American  BiUa  Society,  to  the  Queen  were  forwarded,  and  Eirteen  days 
about  an  equal  nomber  of  copies.  Id  Pin-  .  after  official  answers  totbem  airiveil.  Thtt 
land,  three  editions  of  the  entire  Bible  had  deputation  was  able  to  undeceive  tbeu  aa 
been  issued  by  the  Finnish  Bible  Society  to  an  alarm  they  were  under,  of  the  ELng- 
during  the  past  years;  besides  an  edition  of  lish  being  abont  to  attack  them,  and  take 
the  Finnish  Teslameat  and  Psalter.  All  possession  of  their  territiHy,— a  falsehood, 
these  edilions  were  distributed  with  suoh  originating  with  some  French  parties  ceaid- 
■uccees,  that  the  Society  had  contracted  for  ing  at  Tamatane,  having  for  its  object  to 
a  Dew  edition  of  the  entire  Bible ;  and  his  ra^judiee  Ibem  against  the  English  natioB. 
Imperial  Majesty  bad  permitted  the  Society  The  olBcers  who  communlcaled  with  them 
to  import  the  requisite  priniing  paper  and  treated  them  with  unifonn  respect,  and 
ink,  for  this  editiMi,  free  of  duty.  As  this  even  Itindnesa  ;  and  gave  them  many  par- 
Society  was  unable,  owing  to  'the  limited  licnlars  about  the  state  of  things  at  th* 
nature  of  its  resources,  to  prosecute  the  oapital :  the  want  of  schools  b<ang  geae- 
work  of  Scripture  distribation  in  its  native  ralljr  regretted  by  them.  The  nativ* 
country  to  the  extent  that  was  possibleand  Christians,  ef  whom  there  were  some  in 
desirable,  it  accepted  most  gratefolly  the  the  neigh bonrhood,  soon  found  meana  ot 
co-operation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  eommnnicating  with  them  ;  and,  by  inqni- 
Bible  Society  ;  by  whose  order  several  ed!-  riei  made  at  £etn,  much  infoimation  was 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  obtained.  Some  of  them  are  high  io  r«ak. 
printed,  and  distributed  in  the   country,  Nothing  aarprised  the  depnt«tion  so  unch 
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u  ^e  eaineit,  importaDUe,  and  reiter»t«d 
■pplicKtloDi  for  [lie  Holy  Suriptares,  and 
otber  religious  beoha,  which  reached  tb«ni 
tbrongh  iJl  pouible  channel*.  The  natire 
Chriitiana  uid,  "  We  are  few  in  namber, 
because  ire  hare  few  books :  if  we  had 
books,  manj  would  read  them,  and  nnita 
themselves  with  us."  ArrangemenU  were 
made  by  the  depntation  which  woold,  at 
far  an  poifible,  proride  them  with  a  snpplj 
of  books  from  the  Mauritius.  The  mem- 
bsrs  of  the  deputation  sent  consolatory 
and  enconraging  letters  to  the  lenders  of 
the  Christian  partj,  whom  they  ware  not 
permitted  to  riait  at  the  oapital,  and  one 
■hort  letter  in  reply  was  reoeived  befbra 
leaTing  the  iiland,  chiefly  presenting  an 
nrgent  request  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
be  lent  fn  large  supply  to  them.  A  cor- 
rect eatimata  of  the  Dumber  of  the  Chris- 
tians could  not  be  formed  ;  bat  they  were 
lunred  that  in  the  capital  and  its  >iciDitT 
one  thousand  persons  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  mutually  recognised  as  the  dis- 
ciplea  of  Christ  They  meet  regularly  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  limes  for  ^e 
worilup  of  God,  and  the  celebration  of 
Citiiitian  ordinances.  Muiy  of  them  hold 
offices  of  great  responsibility,  chitfly,  if 
not  rolely,  on  accoont  of  their  ability,  in- 
tegrity,  and  known  worth.  In  the  parse' 
cutioD,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  persons 
had  been  put  to  death,  besides  a  far  greater 
number  still  saffering  exile,  bonds,  and  de- 
eiadation  ;  some  of  them  wearing  rtidely- 
nbricaled  beavy  irons  on  their  persons 
night  and  day ;  and  yet  these  Tery  indiri- 
duals  the  most  active  and  sDccessfol  in 
bringing  others  to  the  Sariour.  Some 
who  bold  the  highest  olEoea  in  the  king- 
dom are  connected  with  the  Christians  ; 
but  opposed  to  them  is  a  numerous,  active, 
and  iiwaentUl  paitj,  at  present  in  great 


power.  This  latter  party  spare  no  pain* 
to  prejudioe  the  Queen  against  her  own 
son,  aa  bewitched  by  tbe  Christians,  and  un- 
fit for  exercising  the  government.  Still, 
however,  the  prince  ia  firm  ;  and  be  and 
his  wife  are  both  members  of  the  church, 
and  true  aud  constant  friends  to  the  Buffer- 
ing Cbriatians,  There  ia  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  fonnidable  conspiracy 
BgMnat  hia  life,  at  the  head  of  whioh  is 
his  deadly  rival.  Hia  mother  remaina  at- 
tached to  him  with  the  warmeat  affection  ; 
and  aware  of  hia  danger,  watches  bin  with 
jealons  care.  Whenever  his  adversary  is 
absent  from  the  palace,  the  prince  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  it ;  aud  when  the  prince  is 
absent,  the  Queen  commands  the  peraonal 
attendance  of  hia  rival  :  or  if  emergencies 
require  the  abaence  of  both  at  the  same 
lime,  special  means  are  used  for  tbe  prince's 
safety.  There  was  a  ve^  strong  rumonr 
before  they  left  the  island,  of  the  intention 
of  the  Queen  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her 
son.  He  needs  much  an  ioterest  in  the 
chnrch's  prayers,  for  the  protection  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  for  his  growth  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith. .  The  Christians  with  whom  the 
deputation  eommuaicBted,  expressed  sn 
anxiety  for  books  the  most  eBraest  possible. 
A  appcial  request  was  made  fot'  some  copies 
of  "  Dr  Chalmera'  Scripture  References," 
which  the  preachers  among  them  found  of 
(be  greatest  use  in  composing  their  ser- 
mons. There  was  also  an  anxiety  express- 
ed lo  have  the  forthcoming  edition  or  their 
version  of  the  Bible  printed  with  marginal 
referencea.  Mr  Cameron,  since  bis  return 
to  the  Mauritius,  has  undertaken,  as  the 
agent  of  the  merchants  of  that  island,  to 
return  lo  Tamatane.  for  Iho  purpose  of 
paying  to  the  Queen's  government  the  sti- 

Siulated  price  for  opening  the  ports  to 
oreign  ci 
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eepedally  of  that  proportion  of  It  which  Is 
raised  by  seat-rents ;  and,  finally,  lo  the 
very  scanty  attendance  on  the  congrega- 
tional prayer  meetings,  and  to  recommend 
that  proper  means  be  employed  to  remedy 
these  evils.  Thediapensation  of  oar  Lord's 
Bupper  was  sf^oiiited  iu  the  congregation 
of  City  Road,  Brechin,  which  is  vacant.—- 
The  presbytery  met  again  at  Arbroath  on  the 
filh  December.  Certificates  were  received 
from  the  Divinity  Hall  of  four  students  of 
theology — one  of  whom  was  traniferred  to 
another  presbytery  ;  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  superintend  the  stndies  of  the 
'  other  three  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  these 
students  be  informed  of  the  Injunction  of 


ATbroaA. — This  presbytery  met  at  Bra- 
ohin  on  tbe  4lh  of  October,  when  they 
were  chiefly  ocoupied  in  considering  the 
recommendations  of  their  committee, 
grounded  on  the  statistical  lelams  of  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery  for  18S3. 
After  a  fall  conwderation  of  them,  it  was 
resolved  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  aea. 
siona  of  the  presbytery,  aud  tbe  congrega- 
tions, to  the  following  particulars ;  first, 
the  apparent  deficiency  of  attendance  on 
public  worship,  when  the  amoont  of  mem- 
bership is  tAen  into  view ;  second,  tbe 
small  amount  of  the  annual  income  ;  and 
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Synod  M  ita  lut  mMtiDft,  on  all  titto\ogfctl  ttneAon  of  the  vxhjaat ;  and  tbt  in  ciaei 

sludenu,  rslktive  to  tbur  praachiog  at  any  in  which  tbil  instraction  has  not  been  Mber- 

time  in  vacant   congregatioDS.      Beporu  wise  piorided  for,  it  may  baoome  the  duty 

were  c^led  for  as  to  whether  congrega-  of  the  goverammt  to  do  so.    2d,  Tbat  it  is 

tioDS  had  made  the  sBonil  collrolioB  for  not  within  the  proTtace  of  ciTil  goveniaieBt 

the  Sjynod'i  oeneral  fund;   and  anch  ai  to  provide  for  Iba  religioDg  initrnctioB  of  the 

were  fonDddeAulters  were  (HrdcTed  to  mako  sabject;  and  that  tbta  department  of  the 

the  same  without  delay.    ItesaWed  to  eon-  education  of  [he  young  beloii|i;s  eicclusively 

sider  at  next  mesting  tbe  draft  of  a  soni'  to  the  psrvnt  and  Ibe  chnrch.    3d,  That  thi« 

mary  of  principles,  prepared  bj  tbe  eom-  presbyter;  is  peranaded  that  a  system  mif^ 

mittee  of  Synod.     In  reference  to  the  sub-  be  fonned,  by  which  might  be  secnred,  to  a 

ject  of  National  Education,  a  commiUee  much  greater  extent  ttan  has  biiberto  been 

was    appointed  to    correNpond  with    the  accomplished,  all  the  advantages   arising 

Synod's  committee  on    public  questions,  froni  s  sonnd  secular  and  a  sonod  moral 

and,  if  necessary,   to   call   a  pra  rt  nala  and  religious  education,  without  ezclndtng; 

meeting  of  prtsbyterr,  to  take  slep«  in  tbis  on  tba  one  band,  the  co-operation  and  aid 

important  matter.    Next  mealing  at  Bre-  of  the  siMe,  or  inteiferiDg,  on  the  other, 

chin  on  tbe  7th  of  February.  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  tlia  re. 

Cupar. — Tbispresbytery metinBumsida  ligious   conrictiona    of    the     coatmiiaity. 

Church  sssaion- house.  On  13th  December  4tk.  That  a  system  in  ideordance  with  the 

'    — Mr  Wise,   moderator.      The  committee  winciple*  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  reso- 

appoinled  to  risit  Eilconquhar  congrega-  lulions,  which  would  supersede  the  syites 

tion  gare  in  their  report,  and  it  was  nnani-  wbidi  operate*  by  means  of  PriTy  Council 

monsly  agreed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  grants  to  different  efaarches,  which  woald 

report  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  incresae  thennmbecof  tchoi^  proride  f<)r 

with  k  strong  recommendation  to  receire  tbe  election  of  properly  qualified  teachers 

Eilconquhar    into   the  nutcber    of   their  wiihont  regard  to  religious  sect  or  party, 

Buppleraented  dmrchee.    Bead  a  petition  ruse  the  status  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 

from    Kettle,   praying    the  presbytery    to  vest  the  powers  at  present  poseessed  by  lbs 

appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  heritors  and  presbyleries  of  the  EstaMiataed 

a  moderation,  end  promising  L.  150  in  name  Ciinrch  in  committees  elected  by  the  heri- 

of  stipend,  with  manse  and  garden.    The  tors,  parents  iiaving  children  at  school,  and 

prayer  of  tbe  petition  was  granted,  wtd  the  other  contribHt«rs,  woold  be  bailed  b;  Ihit 

moderation  appointed  to  take  place   on  presbytery  as  conferring  an  unspeakabiB 

Monday  the  36th  December,  Mr  Bumet  boon   upon    Scotlsnd. — These   resolutioas 

to  preach  and  preside.    Mr  Barclay  deli-  having  been  considered  by  the  prert^lery, 

vered  some  exercises,  which  were  BDStained  ware  nnanimonsty  approved  ailil  ad<^t<d, 

as  parts  of  trials  for  license  ;  and  tbe  pres-  with  tlis  exception  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Walker, 

by  leij  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  place  who  craved  that  it  be  recorded  that  lie  can 

on  the  Tofsday  after  tbe  wcond  Sabbatb  take  no  part  in  this  discossion,  iaaamn^ 

of  Jsnaary  1854..  as  he  hold*  the  muter  of  eduoation  to  be 

Duajirmline. — This  presbytery  met  on  lieyoDd  tbe  pmiinca  of  civil  govemeKDl, 

the  14th  of  December— the  Kev.  Dr  John-  and  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  in 

ston,  moderator— when,  inter  alia,  a  critical  the  form  presented  in  the  resolutions  sab- 

y  Mr  M'Leish  was  beard  and  ap-  mitled,  as  beyond  tbe  province  of  a  court 


1  by  Mr  M'l 
itesd  son 


arka  by     of  CbrisL    Next  meeting  of  presbytery  oi 


two  of  tbe   members,  suggesting  Bmen^  Ibe  I4(h  Februafv. 

ments  on  several  parts  of  the  draft  of  a         Edinburgh The  nsoat  monthly  meeting 

Summary  of  Principles  ;  and,  as  some  of  of  tbis  presbytery  wss  held  on  Tuesday, 

tbe  otber  members  in^mated  cbeir  intention  6tb  December — the  Bev.  G.  Johoiton,  mo- 


reatarka  in  a  similar  form  on  derator.      Trial  disc 

Ibe  dooament,  it  was  agreed  to  delay  till  license  «■  probationers,  were  beard  from 

next  meeting  the  reading  and  the  conal-  various  students.    Mr  Davldaon  dissented 

deration  of  it,  with  the  various  inggesled  from  the  resolutions  of  last  meeting  on  lbs 

stteralrong  that  shall  have  been  pietentcd  subject  of  national  edncation.  After  a  dls- 

by  Ihat  time.    Dr  Johnston,  agreeably  to  cussim  on  ttie  summaiy  of  piinciplss,  the 

tbe  notice  given  by  him  at  last  meeting,  histdricol  part  of  the  sucsmaiy  was  dis- 

after  a  brief  and  clear  expository  statement  cussed  and  agreed  to  :  the  remainder  will 

of  several  plans  that  have  been  proposed  be  taken  np  be  next  meeting. 

for  the  improvement  of  national  edncaiion  FaJHrh. — This  presbytery   met  on  the 

in  Scotland,  brought  forward  the  following  6th  December, — the  Rev.  Andrew  M'Far- 

resolnlions  on  the  sabject,  viz. : — Ist,  That,  lane,  moderator.    The  clerk  reported  thai 

iu  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  it  is  not  since  last  meeting  he  had  appointed  supply 

inconsistent  with  tbe  fanctions  of  civil  go.  for  five  Sabbaths  to  the  pnlpit  of  Denny- 

' }  provide  for  the  MCtiar  in-  loanhead,  in  conseqnence  of  the  illness  of 
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the  ItflT.  jMtM  SurcBMB.    The  folloAieg  Bamikon^-TUa  prcibTteij  met  in  the 

Tute  regaidiBg  eitraordinmrj'mcelingi  Of  Beision-hoiue  of  BrasiiDn  Street  Cbarcb, 

presbyterj   wu  nnaiiiiiiouslj  adopted  ;—  on  tbe  37i^  September — Rei.  Peter  Leys, 

"TbM  wheB  an  individual,  or  eoDgrega-  moderator.     CertiScates  were  i«ad  from 

(ion,  or  aof  party  of  noy  deaeription,  apply  the  different  Prol'ewon  stating  that  Hnsis 

either  to  Lhe  moderator  or  the  preibylary  Jamea  Martin,  and  Jobn  Matkie,  atndenU 

iuelf,   for   an    exlraordiDary    meeling  of  of  the  fifth  year  ;    Mestra  Wm.  Martin, 

prenbytery  for  the  traiiMotioii  of  ihair  own  Hobert  Renmck,  and  Jame*  Wilson,  of  the 

biuineaa,  aod  it  be  deemed  proper  to  grant  foartfa  year ;   and  Mr  Wis.  Craig,  of  tlM 

tbe  application,  it  dall  be  granted  on  the  Griit  year,  had   attended   the    reapectiT* 

anderitanding  thai  the  applicant*  ahall  pay  claaaet,  and  perfarmed  the  different  ezer. 

the  expenHea  of  the  membera  who  attend  cisea  prescribed  to  them  diirinK  the  last 

said  meeting  ;  and  if  in  any  case  lhe  ope~  aeasion  of  the  Dirinitj  Halt.    Mr  Jamei 

ration  of  thid  rale  shall  be  felt  to  bear  hard  Martin  and  John  Mackie,  were  r 


n  for  thit 

the  ezpeDseg  shall  be  defrayed  from  Iha  purpoia.  The  preabjteij  alao  appoinled 
funds  of  the  preahytety."  Mr  Andrew  a  variety  of  eiereiae*  and  diacoarses  to  the 
Wilson,  stndeQt  of  the  fourth  ^ear,  was  other  atodenta  nnder  their  anperinlend. 
eaamiaecl  on  Hebrew  and  Calvin's  Inali-  anee. — This  preabytery  again  met  in  the 
tutes,  and  his  eiamination  was  aualainedi  same  place  on  SStt^  October — Bev.  Peter 
Dr  Jeffie;  called  the  attention  of  the  prea-  Leya,  modrraEor.  Enquii?  waa  made  as  to 
byterj  to  tbe  aabject  of  National  Educa-  collection  for  the  Synod'a  General  Fnod, 
tioD,  and  propoied  resolntiona  embodying  when  it  was  neporled  that  a  number  of 
tbe  scheme  of  Sir  J.  Eaye  Sbnttleworlh,  congregations  bad  oollecled,  and  tbe 
which  were  noaniiooHdy  adopted  and  others  were  inslrocted  to  miiie  (be  eollec- 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  Co  the  convener  lion  without  delay.  Mr  James  Muter, 
of  Ifas  Synod's  committee  on  pnblic  qaei-  atndent  of  the  third  year,  applied  for  a 
(ions.  Ilie  Rer.  Georgs  Hntton  was  ap-  transference  to  the  Glasgow  presbylery, 
pointod  to  diapenae  tbe  sacrament  to  ibe  which  was  granted.  It  was  agreed  to  con- 
Weat  Charcb,  Bathgate,  on  Ibe  third  Bab-  aider  the  proposed  sommaiy  of  priociples 
bath  of  Jannary.  Next  meeting  of  prea--  at  the  meeting  in  Jannaiy  ntxt. — This 
If  (ery  ia  to  he  on  the  7lh  Febroary.  pre«bytery  met  in  tbe  aame  fdace  on  the 
Gbi^tHB-^Thii  presbytery  met  on  13th  S9th  Norerober— Mr  Leys,  moderator. 
December — Rev.  John  Edwarda,  mo-  Mr  James  Martin  delivered  part  of  bis 
deratoT.  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor  reported  his  trials  for  licenee,  wbieh  were  cordially  aaa- 
moderating  in  a  call  at  Kirkintulloch.  and  tained.  Mr  Strnlben  wa*  appointed  mo- 
laid  on  tbe  Ubie  a  oidl  to  Mt  William  deralor  fw  the  neat  aiz  months.  TbJa 
Fleming,  probationer,  aigned  by  forty-two  presbytery  meeta  again  on  the  last  Tnes- 
memben,  and  S4  adherents.    The  call  was  day  of  December. 

sustained,  and  aabjeeta  of  trial  diaconrae*  Kihnamodc. — Thia  presbytery  met  on 
prescribed  to  Mr  Fleming.  A  Utter  was  13th  Ueeeinber— Bav.  John  Stiili*,  mo. 
read  from  Rer,  A.  Wal&r,  declining  the  delator.  A  call  from  Maybole  to  Mr 
call  from  Oban.  Mr  M'Gill  gave  a  very  Fleming,  probationer, wassoslained.  Tbe 
enoooraf^ng  report  of  the  Presbytery^  Draft  of  Sommary  of  Prinoiplea  was  con- 
Home  Minion  Slationa  Id  Glasgow,  and  sldered  and  approved,  with  a  few  snggteted 
moved  that  the  presbytery  aanction  the  ameitdmeiits.  Besolationa  were  adopted 
boldiogof  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpcae  'in  faronr  of  unsectarianising  and  extend- 
of  briBging  the  elaims  of  these  stations  ing  the  parochial  svatem  of  edaCBtlon. 
before  tbe  commanity.  The  motion  was  Mesara  John  Alexander,  and  Jasiei  Steed- 
seconded  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  nnanimooaly  man,  were  licensed  as  probatiosera. 
adopted.  Meters  Hagb  Aurd,  Hugh  Barr,  KirkcaJdy  —This  prasbyterj  met  at  Le- 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Gee.  D.  Matthews,  ven,  on  Tuesday,  S9th  NoTvmber— the 
and  Alex.  Oliver,  having  completed  their  Uev.  Mr  Bomerville  of  Largo,  moderator. 
trial  exereises,  were  licenaed  to  preach  the  Hr  Meikle  of  Anstnither  tendered  the  de- 
gospel.  Tlie  preibyiery  resumed  the  dia-  misdon  of  bis  pastoral  charge,  and  re- 
onsaion  of  the  resolutions  proposed  at  laat  quested  that  it  might  be  immediately  so- 
meeting,  on  the  subject  of  National  Edn-  cepted.  Hs  had  informed  his  congiega- 
eation.  Dr  Taylor,  Dr  Beattie,  and  Dr  lion  of  his  intaotion,  and  instructed  them 
ElruthcTS,  were  heard  in  aupport  of  them,  to  send  commissioners  to  represent  tbell 
when  tbe  hour  of  adjoornmant  havinK  ar-  intereats  at  this  meeting.  These  oommii- 
rived,  it  was  agreed  that  the  discos-  sianert  being  preavDt,  expreased  the  regret 
tioD  be  adjourned  till  next  ordinary  meet-  of  the  congregation  at  the  proapeet  of 
ing.  Mr  J,  B.  Taylor  gave  nolioa  that  he  losing  Mr  Meikle's  ministration  a,  and  their 
would  then  move  toanter  resolntiaBs.  unabated  attachment   lowaids    him,  but 
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,  .     ...  ncM,  thaj 

resolved  not  to  oppoie  hia  reaigoation.     _.  „ 

Appeared  ibtic  Mr  M.  had  entered  into  an  of  the  propoMd  tobeme,  are  of  opinion  that 
agrsement  to  minister,  at  leo^t  for  a  time,  were  each  a  measure  paned  b;  the  legiila- 
lo  a  congregation  of  Scotcbmen  recentlj  lure,  it  would  be  a  vast  improrement  on 
formed  in  Mobile,  Alabama, — tbal  he  had  the  present  system,  and  would  be  likely  to 
made  arriBgements  to  leave  this  coantry  secure  the  approbation  and  confidence  of 
in  a  few  days, — that  he  would  go  out  tm-  the  (rreat  tnajority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
trammelled  b  J  any  couditions  on  the  part  of  land."  The  Ker.  J.  B.  Johnston  intimated 
bia  new  congregation  in  regard  tothaques'  hia  oceepiance  of  the  call  from  Duke  Street 
tion  of  slaTery,  but  that,  aa  Mobile  is  situ-  Cburcb,  Glasgow ;  and  the  pastoral  relation 
atad  in  a  slave-holding  slate,  he  would  between  him  and  the  Betoelfield  Church, 
require  to  exercise  prudenet  in  staling  bit  Kirkcaldy,  was  dinolved. 
mind  on  the  sabject.  Most  oF  the  memben  Lanark.— Hhi*  presbytery  met  on  tbe 
of  presbytery,  while  disclaiming  all  right  to  6tb  of  December'-the  Ker.  Jamee  Dnolop, 
dictate  to  Mr  Meikte  in  this  matter,  yet  felt  moderator.  Tbe  oterk  reported  that  h«  bad 
that  it  was  aeceaiary,  in  connection  with  eertifiwi  and  transferred  Mr  Jamel  B. 
Iiis  case,  to  aaaert  the  principles  adopted  Soott,  student  in  divinity,  to  the  overai^bt 
by  the  Synod  respecting  ilBvery.  After  of  the  presbytery  of  Elgin.  Messrs  Aik- 
reaaoping,  it  was  agreed  to  waive  in  this  man,  M^ann,  and  W.  Beott,  studenUigave 
instance  tbe  uaual  forms,  and  accept  Mr  an  account  of  the  lectures  which  tliey  heard 
Meikle'scesignationatonce,— togr*nt  him  at  last  sesaion  of  the  hall,  and  were  exa- 
a  certificate  of  ministenal  standinR'  and  mined  in  the  Greek  Testament.  All  the 
character,  and  to  eiprese  to  him  Ibeir  re-  members  of  presbytery  reported  that  their 

5 ret  at  parting  with  him,  and  their  confi-  congregations  had  collected  for  the  Synod 

ent  hope  that  be  will  continae  to  main-  fund.     Tbe  committee  of  presbytery  on 

tain  tbe  teilimon]'  of  the  church  against  congregaliooal  finance  reported  that  they 

tbe  sin  of  slavery.    Tbe  moderator  briefly  had  examined  and  compared  the  written 

addressed  him  in  terme  of  this  resolution,  answers  to  queries  received  from  the  con- 

The  Her.  P.  Bannatyne,  as  commissioner  gregationt  connected  with  the  presbytery, 

from  the  presbvtery  of  Glasgow,  laid  on  aa  to  their  modes  of  management,  and  were 

the  table  a  call,  witb  relative  documents,  pleased  to  find  that  these  were  substanti- 

by  tbe  coDgreKAtion  of  Duke  Street,  ad-  ally  in  accordance  witb  the  printed  rules  of 

dressed  to  Mr  J.  B.  Johnston  of  Kirkcaldy,  our  charoh.     Proceeded  to  consider  the 

It  waa  resolved  to  meet  at  Kirkcaldy  on  proposed  "  Summary  of  Principles."    After 

Tuesday  the  13th,  and  to  dte  Mr  Johnston  a  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  r«- 

and  bis  congregation  to  attend  that  meet-  viewing  this  document,  during  which  seve- 

ing,  for  their  respective  interests.  A  special  ral  verbal  alterations  were  suggested,  it 

meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  IStb  wa)  agreed  to  defer  the  further  considera- 

December.     Mr  MitcbeU  of  Leven  read  tion   ef  it  till  next  meeting,  which  was 

resolutions  which,  in  conjanction  with  Mr  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  I4th 

Coiran  of  Buckhaven,  he  liad  prepared  on  of  Fehmary. 

the  subject  of  national  education.  Tbe  Zancoiiire. — This  presbytery  met  on 
presbytery  agreed  to  delay  the  discussion  SOth  December— Be  v.  Wm.  Graham,  mo* 
tillDeitmeetingin  Jaauary.  Mr  Mitchell's  derator.  Beports  were  heard  from  eon- 
resolutions  were  as  follows  : — "  1.  That,  in  Dregations  in  arrears  of  coUeotion  for  the 
tbe  opinion  of  liiis  presl^tery,  the  estab-  Debt  Liquidating  Fund,  and  it  was  agreed 
liahment  in  Scotland  of  a  traly  natiaoal  -  in  the  meantime  to  sustain  the  reaioni  as- 
system  of  education,  a  system  at  once  com-  signed  for  not  makiagwud  collection.  Tbe 
prefaenaive  and  unsectarian,  is  hotb  necea-  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicato  tba 
lary  and  practicable.  2.  That  the  civil  deoiaion  of  presbyter;  to  the  Syuod'strea* 
government  may  lawfully  provide  for  tbe  surer.  Beport*  were  beard  froEi  iboae 
■ecular  branches  of  education,  but  that  on  congregations  iu  arrears  of  coUeetion  for 
parents  and  churches  devolves  the  charge  the  Synod's  General  Fund.  It  waa  found 
of  religions  instruction.  3.  That  the  atten-  tbat  some  had  made  the  collection  since 
tloD  of  tbis  presbytery  bas  been  called  to  a  last  meeting,  and  the  others  were  inatrueted 
•ckeme,  tbe  leading  ftatures  of  wbiob  are  to  do  so  aa  soon  as  conveninnt.  Mr  J.  P. 
the  abseuoe  of  aU  sututory  enaclmenta  Alexander,  student,  delivered  a  lecture ; 
regarding  religious  instruction,  the  non-  and  Messrs  Alexander,  Sborthonsa,  and 
imposition  of  testa  on  the  appointment  of  Suihbs,  underwent  an  examination,  all  of 
teachers,  the  saperintendence  of  sebools  by  whioh  were  very  cordially  sustained.  Mr 
local  committees  elected  in  certain  propor-  Burrell,  from  Bolton,  was  present,  and  gave 
tions  from  heritors,  rate-payers,  and  office-  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of 
bearers  of  churches  within  Ibe  school  dis-  tbe  mission  station  there.  Members  of 
(rict,  sad  adequate  provision  for  tbe  support  presbjUrjr  baring  expressed   tbeir  senti- 
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■Dents,  It  wu  uiitDimotul]r  agreed  lo  nUe  luminooa  and  interesting  itatement ;  tnd  it 
L.90  upon  lbs  Dnderatutding  tbHt  tbe  vu  Hgcecd  that  the  lubject  he  fully  con- 
people  of  Bolton  raise  L.100  to  secnre  tbe  tidered  at  &  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  3d 
senricei  of  bd  efficient  preacher ;  and  ap-  of  Jsouarr  next  in  reference  to  appoinl- 
pointed  Rev.  Messra  Towora  and  8co»,  ing  looie  Ume  for  religious  exorcisea  in 
with  Mr  Herald,  elder,  to  liait  Bolton  on  the  congregations,  in  coonectioD  with  the 
the  loth  of  Janaarjr,  to  encoarsge  the  harvest  and  the  present  aspects  of  Provi- 
peopla  and  make  further  arrangements,  dence,  it  waa  agreed  to  leare  it  to  seBsioDs 
A  report  from  the  slatioa  al  Freslaljn,  to  fix  on  such  time  and  aervices  aa  might 
North  Wales,  waa  rery  enconraging.  As  be  found  most  suitable.  The  presbylerT 
the  people  connected  with  that  station  had  entered  on,  and  proceeded  so  far  with,  tb« 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  fnrmed  iijto  a  cod-  consideration  of  the  proposed  "  Snmmorr 
gregalion  in  conneolion  with  the  United  of  Principles."  Mr  Thomas  Ruasell.atudent 
Fresbjterian  Church,  tbe  presbytery  in  divinilj  of  the  leeond  year,  woe  exa- 
agreed,  though  no  formal  application  had  mined  on  natural  philosophy,  Hebrew, 
htea  made,  to  instruct  tbe  clerk  to  write  Greek,  and  tbe  AnCinomian  controversj. 

to  Rev.  Mr  Robb,   to  examine  those  who  

wished  to  join  in  the  fellowship  of  the 

church,  and  appointed  Dr  Criehton  to  go  FBOBiTioiiKM  iioihsbd. 

to  Prestatyn,  and  form  them  into  a  eongre-  Mr  Robert  Aogns,    by  presbytery   of 

gation  >a  soon  as  matters  could  be  fully  Ab^<kt^  6th  Deearaber.    Messn  Jkmes 

arranged.     Next  meeting  of  presbytery  u  ^„  „d  John  Hj.lop,   by   presbytery  of 

to  be  )dd  at  Manchester  on  the  2d  Tues-  D^fri,,.     Messrs  J^hnAfexander^and 

day  of  February,  at  eleven  i  n.     Closed  J.mes  Steedman,  by  presbytery  of  Kit- 

""iP^"^*,"""     TV          I  .             .V  'na'-noch.    Messrs  Hngh  Aird,  Hugh  Barr, 

Ntmcastle.—Tb^i  presbytery  met  on  the  Alexander  Hamilton.  G.  D.  Matthews,  and 

6[Ii  December.    The  committee  for  efTecl-  Alexander  Oliver,  by  presbytery  of  eiat- 

iDg  a  union  among  some  of  the  congrega-  5™  ;  and  Mr  David  Paterson  by  presby- 

nonB  here,  reported  that  (hey  had  not  been  tery  of  Kirlxaidu,  13(h  Uecemher. 
sDccessfal  in  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
ThemiasioD  committee  stated  their  arrange- 

ments  for  a  aeries  of  mia»ionai7  services  in  CitLB  kodkbatbd. 

March;    the   Rev.    Messrs  Waddell    and  Trn„^Un„  1.  &wj-™    n.   i          «   r™. 

Anderson  being  then  expected  to  be  pre-  „„   S'    ,        TTS^',  ^  m         ?1  ^«" 

sent.    MrRiddellreport^hispmceedUg.  Si^d^^f  W«^^,      151h  November-Mr 

in  the  moderation  .t^HonghtoS-le-Spring,  "S?LS   '£r  w  T^^' 

and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  from  th^  con'  ./^nt^^^^^^V"^!'"'''"^^^ 

gregatioa  there,  to   Mr  Thomas  Baxter,  ^'L"/"'™ **'""*''  ^"  "^  ^^'^''  P"" 

presclier,  which  was  smtained.    Trials  for  "*  

ordina^on   were  assigned  to  Mr  Baxter, 

whose  intentions  with  regard  to  the  call  OBDiHATioif. 

"1^^  H?  ^fu'  "'''^f-  •■*  I"'*'*™  A^chlTmuckty.  Hcut-Mr  Geo.  Barla., 

fto«  the  fonrU.  •""K"?'''""  here   for  a  ^^^^^^  October   l2-Me«K.  Bnn.«  of 

moderation  with  the  view  f^  °^''"\"'S  *  Cupar,  Smith  of  FlUessio.  and  Ander«)n  of 

fixed  pastor  was  delayed,  a  contmoed  sup-  g^  officiaUng. 

ply  of  preachers  to   be  granted  to  them ;  ° 

and  should   they  request   it,   to  have  a 

preacher  located  for  some  months  among  oaiTnaar. 

ftrtJl.~Thi»  presbytery  met  on  the  I  Sth  ^  ^'^'  "ihe  United  Presbyterian  Manse, 

December.    A  moderation  was  granted  to  Tough,  Aberdeenshire,   on  the  S9th  No- 

the  North  Church,  Perth,  onJ  Dr^ewlands  '«'?^'  ^^,  t^^  ^"'-  John  Robb,  in  the 

was  appointed  to  preside  on  the  evening  of  68'b  year  of  his  age,  and  the  3Uh  of  his 

Monday  the  26th  cnrrent,  at  seven  o'clock,  "Mnistry. 

r.v.    Mr  J  ames  Hill,  called  by  tbe  congre-  

gation  of  Scone,  delivered  all  his  trials  for  „ar  op  paoBAnosaM  in  the  mnnn 

ordination,  and  bis  ordination  was  appoint-  pbebbytbsiax  cbi:bch 

ed  to  Uke  place  on  Wednesday  the  4th 

January  next.  Revs.  John  Baird,  George  Dodds,  Hugh 

Stirkiy. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  Dnnlop,  Samuel  Huston,  Alexander  WbI- 

eth  of  December-    The  Rev.  I>r  Taylor  of  ker,  Jomea  Wataon  ;   Messrs  Hugh  Aird, 

Oloigow  addressed  tbe  presbytery  on  tbe  John  Alexander,    Robert  Angus,    Hugh 

present  state  and  prospects  of  the  education  Barr,    Thomas  Baxter,   Thomas    Brown, 

qaeation.    The  cordial  thanks  of  the  pres-  Thomas  Bmee,  Alexander  Bmnton,  John 

bytery  were  tandered  to  Dr  Taylor,  for  hii  Carrick,  Alexander  dark,  Bobert  Dewur, 
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Willitim  infilii,  Tbomu  Kieunsdj,  Josiei 
Eer,  Robert  Knox,  Jobn  H.  Lsmbie, 
FrancU  Lunrie,  John  AI'Nab,  Qeorfc* 
M'Queen,  George  1).  Motttaem,  George  R. 
Miller,  John  Milne,  D.  W.  Morris,  Alei- 
ander  OUTer,  David  Fatenon,  William 
Peattie,  Jame*  G.  Potlw,  George  Scott, 
Alexander  Sbennan,  Jamei  Skinner,  Gab- 
riel Smitti,  James  Steedman,  William 
Stewart,  jun^  William  Tbom«oii,  ThomM 
Watson,  Jobn  C.  Weir,  Peier  Whyto. 


EaTB,  D.  Forrest,  Glasgow  ;  P.  GlauTord, 
Glasgow  ;  J.  Gowana,  Brechin  ;  J.  Hamil- 
tnn,  Ediuburgb;  J.  Howie,  PaiBley  ;  M. 
W.  LivingBton,  Musselburgb  ;  J.  M-lntoah, 
Co opar- Angus  ;  W,  Miller,  Glasgow ;  W. 
Ramage,  Biilray  ;  Dr  Ritchie,  Edinburgh; 
'    ""  "  '--"-nrali  i    J.  M.  Tbomsou 

W.  Barlas,  Glasgow  ;  B. 

, ;  J.  Ewing,  Edinburgh  . 

R.  Gibson, Glasgow ;  J.  Haddin,  Glasgow; 
A.  Hannah,  Rotbeaar;  G.  Jardine,  Edin- 
bargh  ;  W.  Leggatt,  Hamilton  ;  A.  Lockie, 
Kelso  ;   J.  Bobertton,  Glasgow ;  J.  Sooit, 


Nemxailt  Prttln/UTy.  —  Hongbton-le- 
Spring  — Swallwell  — Newcastle,  (4lh)— 
Newcastle,  (Sih)  Beruiidc  Prahstery. — 
Chirnside.  Milroit  Prethi/tay.  —  Gala, 
shials,  Eaat,  (2d  charge).  Edinburgh  Pra- 
fcjfiery.  ^  MnaBelburRh,  Union  Church — 
Peebles,  (1st).  Kirkcaldy  FretbyUry — 
Kirltcaldj,  Union  Church  ;  Kirkcaldy, 
Belhelfiald—  Innerleren,  rife^AnBtmther 
— Crail,  Clqwr /*res6jJ«y.— Kettle.  Ar- 
broath Prabylery. — Brechin,  City  Road. 
Aberdeen  PreAvtery.  —  I*ich.Lainsden — 
Tough.  Bachan  PrttbyUry.Stfi  Deer. 
Elgin  Preibffttry. — Burgheftd.  Ftrth  Prei- 
bgleri/.— Perth,  Norib  Church,  (2d  charge] 
— Kinkell.  Falkirk  /"retfty (try .—Bathgate, 
West    Church  —  Grangemoutb.       Lanark 


Prtshgtery. — Maybole.  OaUoviay  Prttby- 
lay, — Stranraer,  Bridge  Street.- — Dum/riti 
Presbvlery.—Vir,  LanEaihira  Preshyteiy. 
— Bolton,  Lancashire.  Orknej/  Presbglerj/. 
— -Shetland  (Mossbank). 


MOVEMENT  FOB  THE  BETTER  8DPPOBT  OF  THE  MlNieTKT. 


At  last  meeting  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  the  following  resolationa 
were  adopted  unanimously  : — 

"I.  That  as  a  Im^  majority  of  presby- 
teries and  sessions  h»je  agun  reported  In 
favoar  of  a  minimum  stipend  of  L.ISO, 
eielusire  of  a  maoie,  while  a  considerable 
number  suggest  that  L.120  should  in  the 
meantime  he  named  as  more  easily  attain, 
able,  the  Synod  take  immediate  iteps  to 
raise  all  the  Blipends  of  the  church  to  at 
least  L.iao.tut  that  L.150  be  kept  in  yiew 
as  the  minimum  stipend  ultimately  to  be 
realised ;  and  thatRuts  6,  Section  IV.  Chap. 
IX ,  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure  be  altered, 
by  L.iao  being  substitnted  for  L.lOO  in 
the  three  places  where  that  sum  occurs. 

"II.  That  as  many  congregations,  at 
present  mider  L.IIO,  are  quite  able,  with- 
uut  eitraneouB  aid,  to  give  that  stipend, 
and  as  many  ahove-L.I20,  but  below  L.I50, 
are  equally  abte  to  lealisa  the  latter  mm, 
the  Synod  instruct  the  committee  that  may 
be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  these  con- 
gregations, witb  the  view  of  bringing  the 
matter  under  their  serious  consideration; 
and  as  operation  tbrough  ^e  medinm  of 
depatatioDsbas  been  recomm ended  by  aome 
portions  of  the  Churcb,  the  comnnitee  be 
empowered  to  adopt  tlut  conne,  where  It 
.is  t^arded  a*  eapedJMit. 


"  III.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  fir«t 
Tcsolation  in  the  oase  of  those  coDgrega- 
tions  under  I.l!Oreqairiog  assistance,  it  be 
recommeBded  by  the  Synod,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  soorces  of  rerenue  in 
support  of  the  home  fned,  an  annual  col- 
lection should  b«  made  on  its  behalf. 

"IV.  That  the  Synod  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  oarry  out  the  objects  of  the  aecond 
and  (bird  resointions  as  adopted,  and  in- 
struct the  home  committee  of  the  board  of 
missions,  in  carrying  out  Itie  first  resoln- 
lion,  to  correspond  a^  co-operate  with  said 

The  special  committee  in  following  oot 
the  ioatruetions  of  Synod  as  contained  in 
the  foregoing  resoluuons,  has,  we  leam, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
office-bearere  of  340  of  our  congregation^ 
and  at  a  full  meeting  of  committee  last 
month,  replies  were  read  and  considered 
fVom  120  of  these.  The  members  of  our 
cburohes  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
generally  the  ^eaiest  ;cordiBlity  perradei 
these  commnmoatioDS,  and  that  in  thirijr- 
six  instances  the  congregations  hare  already 
acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Synod,  and 
r^ed  the  amannt  of  stipend  to  tbeir  re- 
spective ministers  fiom\..130  to  L.lfiO; 
some  have  raised  them  from  L.I0D.(oL.120i 
«  few  have,' Is  the  mcanUne,  added  £i.lO 
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toBtipendi  belowtbeiulainiinB  ;  andinons  hma  itrsnglfaeiied  her  poiitiaD  at  faome. 

or  liru  initances  repliea  are  indifferent  or  With  this  vio  we  hope  onr  l&r^ar  congre- 

oppoaed  to  the  recommeiidatioi]  of  the  Sy-  g-atioDi  will  bear  in  mind  that  an  appeal 

nod,  chiefly  on  aoconnc  or  Iheir  rear  that  it  will  be  made  to  theai  ia  llarcb  oext,  on 

inlerfereB  nith  the  Tolnnlary  principle  I  I  behalf  of  thii  moit  importaBt  acheme,  for 

Seventy -two  congregation!  are  favoarable  ■nleuthecommittee  ii  plaoed  in  a  position 

Id  the  moTement,   and  wonld   gtadlf  set  loanable  it  to  ajiJBt  weak,  but  willing  con- 

iboDt  the  good  work,  but  require  either  the  gregations,  the  plan  will  in  a  great  meaiure 

•iltii.'e  or  the  anistanoe  of  the  committee.  prore  abortiTC,  in  regard  to  churches  ao 

It  also  appears  that  daring  the  course  of  Himated. 
last  jear  an  increased  effort  was  made  by         In  a  great  and  Important  mOTelDent  like 

s  coraiderable  niiTiiber  of  eongr^aliona  to  this,  it  is  of  much  moment  Ihat  ■eMloni 
pHj  off  all  liabilides  resting  on  their  vari- 
ous places  of  worship,  manses,  etc.    This 

it>  ss  it  otigbt  to  be,  and  in  coHcqaence,  we  patcb,  and  by  keeping  in  view  the  ijoodi- 

doubt  not,  a  number  of  congregatioiu  will  eil  appointments  for  general  and  special 

Tery  soon  gladly  comply  with  the  request  collections,   prevent  m  mnch  aa  possible, 

b!  the  ohnrcb,  and  raise  the  allowance  Co  claims  of  an  inferior  character  from  com- 

tKe  minister  ia  lerias  of  the  resolalioni  lag  la  the  way  of  our  mors  important  and 

quoted  abore.  legitimate  simulCaneooi  efforts.      In  this 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  at  my  oan  the  action  of  the  nnitad  cbarch 

once  be  aeen  that  this  is  a  moTement  of  tell   with   effeot,  not  only  on  tbe    more 

coiuiderable   importance   to  the    welfare  wealthy   churches  in  our  large  cities  and 

uii  prosperitjr  of  a  large  number  of  our  towns,  but  also  aiB  tbote  poorer  oharches 

ctinrchee.    The  acheme  must  commend  it-  thronghont  the  country, 
telftoerarj  lorer  of  our  church,  and  eveQ  Let  as    hopefully  loek  forward    to    the 

to  ereiyone  desirous  to  promote  tbe  oaase  futnre  for  more  decided  and  antVuf  action, 

of  niisBions,  for  how  can  it  be  enpeeted  and  tbus  exemplify  theaposlolic  injanction, 

tbal  our  church  should  take  a  larger  share  "  Bear  ye  one  another  s  burdens,  and  so 

in  the  work  of  Foreiga  missions,  nntU  she  tolSl  ibe  kw  of  Chiist."  H. 


THE  KEV.  JOBS  ANDEB80N,  KILSYTH— A  SIXTY  YEAKS'  MHfrSTBT. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  tbe  celebrst-  a  crowd,  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  is  not  all. 
tion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Bev.  John  It  was  an  assemblsge  composed  of  every 
Anderson's  ministry  in  Kilsyth,  yet  as  no  denomination  in  the  neigh bonrhood,  and 
proper  notice  of  it  has  been  taken,  we  go  of  every  rank  in  the  district,  fi-om  tbe  high- 
back,  to  snpply  this  deficiency.  It 'would  est  to  the  bomblest,  net  with  tbe  ectings 
be  wrong  to  ^ow  such  an  occasion  to  pssB  of  one  spirit,  to  hold  coromon  festival  10- 
iway  without  a  circnmstantial  record  in  gather  in  honour  of  tbe  aged  "men  of  God,* 
onr  magacine.  Mr  Anderson  is  known  to  who,  for  bis  part,  appeared  among  them  in 
a  lanre  circle  of  friends,  who  esteem  and  hale  hearty  vigour,  the  centre  of  interest, 
love  him  for  his  rare  excellency  of  pastoral  fall  of  smart  activity;  indeed,  for  vivacity  of 
and  personal  character;  and  although  he  action, thought, aadexpreaBibn.themostre- 
hu  never  been  what  may  beoalled  a  public  inarkable  man  in  the  meeting.  It  was  plea- 
man,  bis  tastes  leading  him  lather  to  a  tanlly  interesting,  at  the  very  otttset,  to  see 
perseiering  and  close  attendance  on  his  the  Kev.HrBuTns.theoldestBctingminiBter 
matedirectly  pastoral  duties— and  althongb,  oftheFreeChurch,  by  Mr  Anderson's  side  on 
for  this  reason,  any  event  connected  with  the  platform,  and  opening  the  proceed ingt 
bin  life  does  not  possess  tiie  interest  of  no-  with  an  impressive  prayer.  Kilsyth  pos- 
loriety,  still  be  is  known  to  a  great  many  sesses  the  venerable  representatives  of  the 
congregations,  with  whom  his  sixty-year-  two  largest  "  non-conforming"  denomina- 
tong  ministerial  life  has  bronght  him  in  tions  in  Scotland,  and  tbe  idea  was  sng- 
CDntaet;  and,  besides,  he  now  occupies,  in  gested  to  many  that  their  side  by  side  pre- 
vpnerable  greatnees  of  worth,  the  position  sence  that  night  might  be  taken  as  the 
of  piiriarehal  minister  in  the  United  Pres-  emblem  of  a  larger  harmony  some  day  to 
bjterian  Church.  Come,  "when,"  as  Dr  Stiuthers  remarked, 
We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  present  In  "  the  two  denominations,  of  which  tbey  are 
s  meeting  the  whole  eipreasion  of  which  tbe  noble  and  time-hononred  patriarchs, 
tnva  a  more  decided  and  high  pnblic  teati-  shell  sit  under  the  shadow  of  one  Moderator." 
mony  of  esteem,  than  tbe  public  meeting  Alter  an  address  hy  Dr  Stmthets,  who  pre- 
on  the  ISth  of  September  las  1  gave  Co  our  lided,  detailing  the  history  of  the  formation 
venerable  father  lU  Kilsyth.    To  say  it  was  «f  the  ohio'ch  in  Kil^Ii,  in  ftr  back  limes, 
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■ud  opening  op  an  interesting  and  hutroe-  groir   itill    more    beantIM   beneatli    the 

Uve  page  of  congoience-work  on  the  part  hoar;  locks— the  foondadoa  was  laid  in 

of   noble   rorefatberv,    and    an    eloquent  an  eaily  genuine  self-oon Mention  to  God. 

Xech  bf  the  Rev.  Mr  Beckett  of  Rotliec-  "  Well  do  I  remember,"  he  laid,  "  the  se- 
ll, dilating  on  the  "  Bentimenta"  of  the  qaealered — I  had  almost  ealled  it  the 
occasioD,  Mr  Jal.  Raokine  of  Inchwood,  a  sacred — spot,  where,  in  earlj  ;ears,  I  first 
member  of  session,  read  the  coDgregation'a  personally  and  sincerelj  gave  mjself  to 
affectionate  address  to  their  honoured  pas-  God.  Tea,  and  erer  rince,  and  in  propor- 
tor.  It  bore  warm  teilimon;  to  the  profit  tion  to  m;  faithfulness  and  leal,  have  I 
the;  and  their  fathers  bad  received  from  fonnd  the  truth  of  these  words — "  Wis- 
Mr  Anderson's  high  and  saered  pastoral  dom's  ways  are  wajs  of  pleasanlnas?,  and 
qualifications  during  his  extended  ministry  j  all  her  path's  are  peaee.  In  referring  to 
was  full  of  cordial  eipressiotu  of  their  con-  the  difficulties  of  his  early  minislr;,  be 
tinned  and  increasing  attachment ;  referred  gave  »  sketch  of  very  trying  circnmstances, 
to  their  joy,  which  most  be  bis  joy,  tbat  and  mora  eepeoially  in  connection  irith  the 
firom  among  his  own  sons  a  successor  had  prevalence  of  infidelitj,  arising  from  the 
been  fonnd  for  Um,  who  was  walking  so  first  French  revolnlion,  causing  ui  feel  that 
efficiently  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father's  if  experience  is  one  of  the  best  schools  for 
workj  and  concluded  with  the  confident  the  prophets — it  was  explained  bow  the 
expressiaa  of  their  feelings,  that  come  wben  men,  the  rigour  of  whose  combatings  and 
the  day  might  in  which  their  aged  and  be-  the  glory  of  whole  victories  were  more  than 
loTcd^miuister  must  leave  them,  he  would  half  a  century  ago,  were  found  to  be  suck 
he  able  to  say  with  Paul,  "  I  hkve  fought  "  giants"  of  logical  thew  aud  moscle,  wben 
the  good  flgbt.  I  have  finished  my  course,  perpetuated  down  apon  these  modem  days. 
I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  "Kilsyth,"  he  said,  "had  its  share  of  the 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  poisonous  miasma,  aflecting  more  or  leu 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  will  not  only  the  nastiest  and  wont  kept  parts 
give  me  on  that  day."  of  the  town,  hat  even  those  places  also 

Id  hie  reply.  Mi  Anderson  spoke  at  some  where  other  things  might  have  been  ex- 
length  ;  and,  among  other  things,  wo  were  pected.  It  rcqalred  some  boldneai  to  in- 
struck  with  the  manly  way  in  which  he  trodace  a  scripture  topic  of  conversslion 
met  his  somewhat  delicate  position,  taking  in  companies  wbere,  a  year  or  two  before, 
ftankly,  and  without  any  affectation  of  a  such  subjects  would  have  been  relished  ; 
false  humility,  which  he  expressly  repro-  and  you  may  jndgo  how  difficult  a  thing  it 
bated,  that  credit  which  be  judged  himself  was  for  a  young  and  inexperienced  min- 
entiUed  to,  and  setting  aside  the  over-  ister  in  such  circumstances  to  maintiua 
colourings  OS  being  due  to  the  excitement  his  standing  and  preseive  bis  conscience 
of  the  occasion.  Id  connection  with  this,  void  of  offence  to  God."  It  occurred  to  us 
we  gjve  the  following  passage,  as  being  cha-  that  tlus  trjing  state  of  things  perhaps 
raclerislic  of  the  man,  and  administrative  contriboted.  somewhat  to  make  Mr  Ander- 
of  merited  rebuke  to  a  certain  mode  of  son  feel  the  more  the  weight  of  hia  re- 
gaining ministerial  fame  for  "sanctity" ; — -  sponsibility,  so  as  to  set  up  such  a   high 

"  I  am  not  now,  on  this  public  occasion,  standard  of  carefulness  for  himself  as  the 

to  wbine  over  my  Impetfeetions  and  sins,  following    sentence    brought     out : —  "  I 

This,  especially  so  far  as  Christian  ambas-  jadged  it  necessary  to  analyse,  as  far  as  f 

sadors  are  concerned,  1  consider  unworthy  could,    every  sentence    oEBcially    uttered, 

and  even  base.    It  is  in  most  cases,  if  not  whether  in  or  out  of  the  palpit ;  to  write 

in  every  cose,  a  species  of  low  catering  for  it  down  and  commit  to  memory,  and  this 

popularity  among  the  very  dregs  of  a  bas-  I  did  for  many  yean,  and  atiU  do    with 

tard  piety  and  hypocrisy.     It  is  admitted  sermons." 

that  nowhere  should  a  hnmbling  sense  of  After  Mr  Anderson's  address,   Mr  W. 

sin  prevail  more  than  in  the  bosoms  of  the  L«ckie  of  Dykehead,  as  the  oldest  and  only 

imnisters  of  the  Gospel.    But  why  publish  surviving  nu^  representative  of  Mr   Au- 

our  own  shame?     There  is  a  time  and  a  derson's  original  congregation  sixty  years 

place  for  everything;   and  the  time  and  ago,  rose,  and  after  a  few  warm  and  appro- 

the   place  for  a  minister's  confessions  of  priatewordsof congTBtalalion.presentedMr 

his  own  sins,  is  when  he  is  in  the  ioneimoat  Anderson,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 

recesses  of  his  own  closet."  with  a  very  rich  and  beautiM  time-piece 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr  Ander-  of  great  vine,  and  hearing  a  suitable  in- 

soo  eDteredaliCtlea^anbisown  biography,  scripUon,   together    with  silver  plate   for 

and   we  learned  with  deep  interest,  that  Mrs  Anderson,  the  aged  and  esteemed  wife 

with  bim,  as  with  all  others,  whose  moral  and  companion  of  his  life  ;  for  which  Mr 

character  stand  the  long  test  of  years —  Anderson  made  a   suitable   acknowledg- 

from  earliest  life  to  latest  age — and  come  ment.    The    proceedings  of   the   evening 

throngh  QDScathed  in   monl    beauty,   lo  then  went  forward  to  a  close  in  the  able 
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ud  iDitmctiTa  addiesMt  of  Dt  Sobioii, 
Profeasor  H'MiobMl,  Dr  Jeffrey,  and  the 
Ret.  Mr  Frew,  the  latter,  aa  the  intimate 
frisnd  of  Mr  ADdenon,  giving  some 
graphio  aketcbea  or  hiH  venerable  friend'i 
prirate  life,  and  his  life  in  the  itudf.  Tlie 
meeliag  was  gratified  by  aome  cordial  re- 
marks of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstooe,  Bart, 
(OHarda  the  close,  who  expressed  bis  great 
plesiure  id  being  present  on  an  occa^on  of 
*  each  iateresi.  And  last  of  sll  the  Rev. 
Dr  AadenoD  of  Glasgow  gaTO  his  father  a 
characleristic  satotalion  in  bia  own  name 
asd  that  of  the  familj. 

We  bare  not  space  to  lejiort  the  different 
ipeecheseven  in  the  most  abhreviated  form, 
and  we  would  fain  avoid  the  itiTidiaai  task 
oF  selection.  A  paragraph,  however,  from 
one  of  tho  speakers,  as  it  assumes  to  declare 
Kntiments  common  to  them  all,  may  be 
(fpropristelj  introdaced  in  this  notice: — . 
"  Ilere  I  will  venture  to  speak  ia  tbe 
nameaf  idj  hrethreQ  in  the  ministry  of  the 
United  Cburab,  and  say  of  your  minister 
that  we  esteem  and  honour  him  very  highly 
u  oar  father  in  the  sacred  office.  We  can- 
not but  honour  him,  for  we  feel  that  be 
has  bononred  as.  We  thank  him  for  up- 
holding onr  cause  so  well,  and  representing 
HI  10  broorably  during  so  long  a  period  in 
this  lovn  and  district,  and  wherever  he  has 
had  occasion  to  labour.  We  tbank  him  for 
having,  tbrougbont  sixty  years,  maintained 
a  ministerial  character  without  a  stain  and 
without  a  speck.  We  thank  him  for  hia 
clear,  faithfn!,  and  forceful  exhibitions  of 
divine  troth.  We  (hank  faim  for  his  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  study :  never  serving 
God  with  that  which  cost  him  nought  j 
never  feeding  the  lamp  of  this  temple  with 
any  other  than  well  beaten  oil ;  never  suf- 
fering the  field  of  his  mind  to  lie  fallaw,  or 
be  ovei^own  with  nseleaa  weeds  ;  but  con- 
stantly turning  it  op  with  the  ploughshare 
of  deep  meditation,  and  sowing  well-se- 
lected seed,  »o  that  the  produce  might  be 
fresh  and  varied  and  strong.  Wa  thank 
him  for  the  yonthfnl  vigonr  be  has  dis. 
played,  the  earnestness  and  elegant  com- 
pictneiB  of  diction  be  has  succeeded  in 
muntaining,  in  spite  of  advancing  years. 
We  who  are  far  Ms  juoiors  in  the  ministry 
thank  him  for  the  genial  example  he  bos 
shown  in  onr  intercourse  with  him  :  never 
weak  and  frivolous ;  never  careless  in  his 
demeanonr  ;  never  forgetful  of  his  position 
OS  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  yet,  in  his  feel- 
ings and  tastes,  in  his  conversation  and 
pnrsniia,  as  jonng  aa  the  youngest  of  us— 
knowing  nothing  of  the  proverbial  queru- 
loosness  of  old  age,  but,  ever  like  the  eagle, 
renewing  his  youth.  We  thank  him  for  his 
Berviees  as  a  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
and  asaministerof  onrSynod.  But  I  mast 
go  fiurther  and  lay,  we  thuk  him  m  the 
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fiither  of  a  faulty,  fhr  having  done  lo  well 
for  ns  in  the  training  of  his  honsebold. 
Blessings  on  his  venerable  head  for  these 
sons  of  his,  whom  he  bos  given  to  the  min- 
istry of  onr  church  t  Like  moat  other  dis- 
senting ministers,  like  the  apostles  them- 
selves, our  revered  &iend  may  have  had 
to  meet  many  a  demand  on  his  Christian 
bounty  by  the  reply — "Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none/'  bnl  01  with  what  depth  of  sig- 
nificance he  has  been  able  to  add,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  church—"  Such  as 
I  bare,  give  I  thee."  And  think  what  it 
was  be  had,  and  what  he  has  given  nsl 
Sir,  we  have  Our  merchant  princesin  Glas- 
gow and  elsewhere,  who  bestow  (heir  hun- 
dreds and  their  thousands  for  tbe  advance- 
ment of  the  Lord's  canse.  Thanks  to  them 
for  all  they  do  ;  the  Lord  bless  them  for  it, 
and  make  them  more  and  more  a  blessing. 
Bat  we  know  they  themselves  will  be  the 
first  to  make  the  proper  acknowledgment 
when  we  ask.  Where  is  one  of  ibem  whose 
gill,  wheo'put  in  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, will  outweigh  that  which  our  father 
at  Kilsyth  presenled  on  the  altar  of  God, 
when  be  gave  William  Anderson,  and  his 
two  accomplished  young  brothere,  to  tbe 
service  of  the  Gospel  in  our  Dnited  Prexby- 
terian  Church  ?  We  hononr  and  bless  him 
for  this  noble  contribution.  We  congratu- 
late htm  on  the  high  favour  which  God  has 
shown  in  preserving  him  alive  in  a  green 
old  age,  nilh  its  large  and  ripe  experience, 
for  the  service  of  the  Christian  cause.  We 
ealale  him  as  realising  so  richly  the  promise 
of  the  word :— "  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree ;  he  shall  grow  like  a 
oedar  in  Lebanon.  Tliose  thai  be  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in 
the  coarts  of  onr  Ood.  They  shall  still 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be 
fal  and  flourishing."  And  while  we  praj 
that  he  may  be  long  preserved  to  blesa  his 
family,  to  counsel  and  gaida  this  Christian 
congregatinn,  to  preaca  the  word  lo  many 
as  the  Lord  may  give  opportunity,  to  adorn 
Christian  society,  to  grace  tbe  Christian 
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sons  engaged  in  the  ministry,  or  In  prepa- 
ration for  It,  we  felicitate  bim  on  the  as- 
sured confidence  with  which,  whensoever 
he  shall  be  called  away,  he  may  trust  to 
the  fulfilment  of  another  promise  : — "  In- 
stead of  thy  fathers,  shall  be  thy  children, 
whom  tboH  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the 

Altogether  it  was  a  hsppy  and  impressive 
celebration,  and  most  live  long  in  the  me- 
moir of  all  who  were  present.  How  re- 
freshing it  is  to  honour  sterUng  worth,  and 
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.._.,  _.   iDJnring  the  established  religion 

A  LABOB  Uld  ioQaentis)  meeting  hu  re-  pabliclj,  in  onj  dogma,  act,  or  object  of 

cent]]' been  held  in  Lundonon  Ihe  jMeition  worship,  b;  deed  or  word,  or  publication 

of  British  lubjectain  foreign  coantneiiVith  in  any  forni.     S.  Attempting  by  Bimilar 

regard   to  their   religioas  freedom.    The  means  to  propagate  doclrinea  contrarj  to 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  WW  ID  the  chair.     The  the  Catholic  dogmaa,  as  defined  by  the 

immediate  occasion  ofthe  meeting  was  the  ehnroh.    3.  Attempting  by  an;  means  te 

late  imprisonment  of  Mies  Cnnningham  by  tnake  proselytes  or  converts  to  a  difierent 

the  feeble  and  tyrannical  Duke  of  Tuscany,  religion  or  sect  condemned  by  the  church. 

Though  liberated  from  prison,  any  British  4,    Celebrating  public  acts  of  a  worship 

snbject   might   e:ipeni>nce  similar  treat-  othsr  Ihaa  that  of  the  said  Catholic  reli- 

ment    to  -  morrow.      The    question    wai,  gion.  As  this  code  extends  also  to  Madeira, 

Should  something  not  be  dona  by  this  great  it  will  threaten  the  safety  of  many  Bntish 

conntiy  to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  ex-  subjects. 

ercise  of  their  religious  privileges,  when  in         "  In  Spain  the  committee  need  only  re- 

foreim   lands?      Should    Proteatanta    in  fer  to  the  recent  refusal  of  the  Government 

Iiapal  kingdoms  not  poasess  the  same  to  allow  to  British  Protestants  even  the 
ibarty  wbich  Soman  Catholics  enjoy  in  use  of  a  barial  gronnd,  except  on  the  in- 
onrs?  Could  Great  Britain,  which  has  tolerant  and  insolent  condition  that  no  re- 
Interfered  so  sncceesfuUy  with  the  Porte  ligious  service  whatever  shall  be  nsed  at 
for  the  religious  freedom  of  Christians  who  the  interment,  and  that  all  pnbli city  shall 
are  mbjects  of  Turkey,  not  interfere  for  be  avoided  in  oondnctiog  the  burial, 
the  religious  freedom  of  her  own  subjects,  "In  the  island  of  Malta,  though  a  British 
wheQ  resident  in  the  dominions  of  friendly  possession,  a  new  code  has  been  sent  home 
powers?  The  idea  was  disclaimed  of  send-  for  her  Majesty's  approval,  by  one  article 
ing  men  of  war  and  armed  battalions  to  of  which, '  whosoever  should  outrage  the 
concnss  (hose  intolerant  powers.  Let  objects  of  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
therebepeacBfalandnrgeutremonstrsnceg.  religion,  within  or  without  the  places  of 
Let  treaties  he  formed,  placing  the  religi-  worship.'  would  be  liable  to  imprisonmenl 
ons  freedom  of  British  subjects  upon  a  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months, 
secure  basis.  Shoald  these  etforts  ful,  let  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  conscientious 
our  ambassadors  be  withdrawn,  and  let  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  Proleslant  lo  bow 
civilised  world  thus  witness  our  indigna-  or  nncover  his  head  to  '  the  Host,*  or  (o 
tlon.  It  was  afBrmed  that,  forall  commer-  the  relic  of  a  saint  borne  in  procession, 
cial  purposes,  consuls  would  be  qnitc  snffi-  would  be  construed  into  an  outrage.  The 
cient  in  thosestateswhich  refused  to  grant  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Malta  have  ei- 
these  rights ;  and  the  signiScant  fact  was  pressed  their  alarm  at  this  meditated  in- 
pointed  out,  that  this  cheap  mode  was  the  ningement  of  civil  and  religions  righla, 
one  adopted  by  America,  and  that  no  one  which  they  ascribe  to  the  overbearing 
has  ever  complained  that  American  into-  power  and  anti-Englisli  influence  of  the 
rests,  without  expensive  embassies,  are  as  Romish  priesthood.  Without  seeking  in 
much  respected  on  the  Continent  a*  our  tbe  smallest  degree  to  abridge  or  encroocb 
own.  It  IB  a  slgniflcantcircnmetance,  that  npon  the  piivilegea  of  Roman  Catholics, 
America  is  also  agitating  this  question  of  the  Protestants  reqaire  and  claim  prolec- 
retigious  freedom  to  each  of  her  citizens,  tion  against  oppression,  and  freedom  in 
wherever  he  goes,  so  that  we  have  rather  a  the  peHormaoce  of  their  religions  worship, 
sanguine  expectation  (liat  good  will  come  as  well  without  as  within  their  charcbes 
ODt  of  this  movement,  and  that  ere  long,  and  chapels,  together  with  the  liberty  of 
Itwas  agreed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  speech  and  discussion,  which  is  their  biith- 
Eari  of  Clarendon,  the  foreign  secretary,  right. 

It  is  too  long  for  our  columns,  bat  we  in-         "  The  occurrence  of  these  distinct  maiii- 

sert  a  paragraph  or  two,  as  to  the  change  feststions  of  Romish  intolerance,  all  in  the 

of  policy  ia  several  European  powers,  and  same  year,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

which  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  afigressire  movements  of  the  Papacy  in 

of  the  Vatican : —  this  country,  in  tbe  Ketberlands,  and  in 

"  Thus,  in  Portugal,  by  a  decree  of  the  Prusijia,  appear  to  the  committee  clearly 

lOtb  of  December  last,  a  new  penal  code  to  indicate  a  settled  pnrpose,  on  tha  part 

was  promulgated,  which  is  in  direct  viola-  of  tbe  Papal  Court  and  the  States  aubject 

tion  of  the  constitutional  charter,  and  by  to  it^  — ^-  -   ■-"   - 

which  the  following  offences  ore  declared  by  vi 
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>,  uid  to  Tki(  ProlMUnti  with  «*ei7  be  happj  b;  newu  of  the  tine  faith,  look 

■  "'                                     "'  down  in  pitf  upon  EnKland,  once  the  iil«nd 

......  of  the  ble«Md,  bat  which,  for  a  long  whil* 

mttiee  of  the  Proteitant  AUikQce  feel  iu-  poU,  iwlng  uoght  in  lh«  erron  of  nereij, 

prlled  to  rabmit  to  tier  }t^tUj't  Qortn.'  dm  fallen  from  tha  tnie  belief,  drive  awaj 

ment,   throngli  yom   LardiUp,  that  the  ttom  it  all  the  ignorance,  and  deetroj  the 

time   is   come  for  naldng  a  determined  vein,  dark,  f^M  Maobieg  which  beepa  it 

■land  against  dteee  aggrewlre  and  hostile  from  the  knowledge  of  trnth.     Incline  all 

demonenwtions.     Tbej  coneclTC  that  no  their  heaitl  to  liiten  with  pleaiiiTe  to  the 

political   complicatioD  or  dilBcnlt;  could  true  lailh,  lo  that  they  may  jojfallf  n 

reanit    from    iti   tieing    made  dlitincll;  to  the  hoiom     -   "  ■     "    ■ 

known  that  Qreat  Britain  will  not  main-      throoffh  Jeetu.    __ 

lain  diplomatie  relalioat  with  any  State  Hoi*  Mary,  Mother  irf'  Ood,  praj  for  Eng- 

which  ihall  perdat  in  denjintt  (o  British  land.     Holy  Peter  and  Pan^  pray  for  Eng- 

Buhjeots  within  ila  territory  the  free  exer-  land.     Holy  Geor^,  Englaod's  Champion, 

dee  of  their  religion,  with  liberty  to  poe-  pTay  for  thii  land.     Holy  Thomas,  of  Can- 

■eu  plaoee  of  worthip  for  their  own  osa,  terbary,  My  for  this  land.    Holy  Pope 

■a  welt  as  places  of  interment,  and  to  have  GrM^ory.  Father  of  England,  pray  for  this 

the  TTgbts  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  bnrial  land.    Holy  Aaguttiae,  England's  Apoatle,  ^ 

perlbraad  among  themielTes  without  bin-  pray  for  this   land.    Holy  Boniface,  who 

dnnce  or  oompnleory  secrei^.   To  demand  came  out  of  England,  an  apoatle  lo  the 

len  than  this  measure  of  liberty  and  joS'  Germans,  pray  for  England.    Oh,  Lard, 

lice,  as  the  condition  of  contionad  dipio-  make  Thy  people  happy  and  bleai  Thine 

muic  relatione,  would  ■aain  nol  aoniistent  beritaga ;  let  not  their  lonls  perish,  which 

with  the  biRh  poaitkm  and  moral  claim*  of  Thy  helored  Snn  hai  raosomed  with  Bis 

England,   lalhecaseof anyallegedoKoca  preclons  blood,  who,  with  Thee  and  the 

OB  Ihe  part  of  British  snbjeeia  gainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  liTCIh  and  leigneth  for  erer. 

cbnreh  eatabliahed  in  those  eonntilce  by  Amen.' " 

Ihe  peaceable  arowal  of  their  own  religloM  

eoDTictions,  tbe  |)«naIt{M  afflzed  by  the 
codes  aboTe-mentitmed  are,  it  is  oonceired, 
wholly  najostiflable,  and  ineonsistent  with 
the  admitted  principles  of  international  law.  A  Parliamenuiy  paper  has  recently  been 
"The  committeeconoeire  that,  if  there-  published  nnder  liie  head,  "Roligioiii  In- 
fnaal  of  any  Power  to  comply  with  these  stmctloD  in  PrisonB.'  Il  contains  abstract 
righteous  demands  should  lead  to  the  ces-  of  returns,  showing  the  lot^  nnmber  of 
«ation  of  such  diplomatie  inierconrse,  no  prisoners  aonflned  in  eaoh  prison  in  Eng- 
danger  would  necessaillr  resalt  to  the  land  on  the  26ibof  September  lB53,di>tin- 
trade  and  commerce  of  ttiis  conntry,  as  no  gnishing  the  number  of  each  religions  de- 
ground  for  war  woold  arise  out  o!  it,  and  nomination,  the  olOT^man  or  other  rell- 


aa  the  Government  of  the  Uoited  States  giens  instmclors  appointed  or  officiating 

finds  it  quite   practicable  to  protect  the  each  prison  during  the  prarions  year,  their 

American  trade  with  Europe  by  means  of  denomination  and  ttlpenda,  and  the  source 

consuls    where    they    hare    no   resident  from  whence  such  stipend  or  allowanco 

Minieter."  was  defrayed." 

Tlie  moTer  of  the  retains  i*  Sir  Lncas, 

and  his  object  is  transparent — tbe  appoint- 

aoHAn  oiTBOLio  FBAiBB  FOR  THE  mcnt  of  pauI  Romish  priests  to  the  prisons. 

ooNTaHsion  OF  BSOLAH&.  ^^^  returuB  are  confined  to  England.  The 

Wa  have  cat  out  tbe  following  from  the  numbers  are  as  aoder  :— 

TTset^  Ib^apA,anInBhRomanistnewa-  Chnrch  of  England,       .    16,077 

paper.    It  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  tha  Presbyterians  and  other 

Christians  of  Great  Britain.     Is  there  as  Dissenters          -        -      1,887 

earnest  a  prayer  presented  every  day  for  Roman  Catholics,  -        -      2,995 

the  downfal  of  Ihe  Man  of  Sin,  as  the  vo-  Jews,    -        -        -        -           45 

tariES  of  the  pope  are  here  represented  a*  Hot  described,       -        -         (63 

offering  for  ihe  ro-»nbj«ciion  of  Britain  to  ■ 

theiway  of  Rontet— "Prayers  fbrthere*  31,636 

conversion  of  England  to  Catholicity,  are.  It  thus  appears  that  three-fourtiis  of  Ihe 

we  nnderatand,  now  tieing  offered  in  all  the  crime  committed  in  England  belongs  to  tbe 

eontinenul  cbnrches.     The  following  Is  a  Establiahed  Cbarch ;  that  nearly  one-eightb 

tranilaiion  of  the   prayer,    published   in  of  it  belongs  to  the  Bomkh  Churoh ;  and 

GermHn,Bt  Pesth:— 'Almigbty  and  ever-  that  abont  one-twelfth  of  it  belongs  to  the 

luting  God,  who  hast  onftiined  in  thine  dissenters,  Including  FreabTterians,  Bap- 

nnfalhomable  wWob  that  ■••  ehall  m)/  tista,  ladqiendents,  and  Methodists.  Chap- 


prieiM.    At  Millbuik  a  priest  \a  allowed     Roidkii  Catfaolie  reeidents,  a  s(ipea<jiar; 
L,  50  per  annum,  while  in  Bome  other  places     priest  should  be  appointed  bj    ' 
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lalm  are  provided   for  the  prifons,  and  Ch.ofEnj.    Bom-Oilii.   5'""°^      ?*"i^ 

thoiB,  withfewexcoptions,  arereslricled  to  Pri«i>n«*.     fUttaan    (-^'"e^i    Hq™c3ii. 

the  Anglican  Church.    Hot  only  are  they  ^  g^^            ^gj        j^'^  37a        1,  96 

Eaid  for  their  religioos  superintendence,  '               .                     ■                '■ 

nt  they  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  But  at  Portland  a  Boman  Catiiolie  priest 

any  unpaid  ministere  interrering  with  tbeic  *  ooeauonally  vitits  the  prison,  for  which 

duties.    The  rule  is,  that  no  miciatei  is  he  receiTCs  lOs.  per  lisiL* 

allowed  to  visit  a  prison,  except  at  his  own  "  Haring  radnced  Mr  Lucas's  grierance, 

request.     Tlie  stipends  of  the   chapluos  so  far  as  prisons  are  concerned,  to  its  true 

vary  Trom   L.60  or  L.70  per  annum  to  amount,  we  ssbmit,  wbetber  we,  as  aait- 

L.200,  L.260,  L.300,  and  L.400;  of  three,  conformists,  have  notqaiteas  good  groiuid 

the  amount  payable  from  Parliamentary  for  complaining  of  the  L.lOO  a  year  pud 

grants  is  L. 4,168  p«r  BDOum.     The  re-  oat  of  Uie  Ukcs,  in  allowanoee  to  Koman 

mainder  are  payable  out  of  county-rate.  Catholic  priests,  as  they  have  to  compUin 

borough-rsLe,  or  corporation  or  borangb-  of  not  getting  a  larger  share  t     It  in  ob- 

fbnd.    The  only  parties,  in  addition  to  the  rious,  that  pushed  only  a  little  further,  Mr 

Chnrch  of  England  chaplains,  who  are  paid  Lucas's  ctaim  would  require  that,  in  ererr 

for  their   religious   terTices,  are   Romish  parish  of  the  kiuEdooi  in  which  there 

■■  •'■ B> 

is  allowed  for  each  visit.  The  whole  question  of  stale  endowmeiit, .  . 

"Soch,  then,"  says   the    Patriot,  from  fact,  is  involved  in  this  incipient  movement 

whom  we  have  gleaned  the  above  facts,  "is  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  which  will 

the  system  of  religious  iustructioii  in  pri-  require  to    be  carefully  watched.      I^rd 

sons,  as  it  appears  on  the  &ce  of  these  re-  Palmerstou,  in  replying  to  Mr  Lucas,  bav- 

tums.     We  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  ing  eridently  been  talien  unawares,  in  his 

tar  the  system  wears  the  character  of  a  re-  usu^  good.humoured  manner,  promised  to 

ligiaus  or  political  grievance;  for  so  it  is  look  Into  the  matter,  expressing  bis  sincere 

considered  by  Mr  Lucas  and  his  faction,  desire  to  remove  the  grieraoces  complained 

Towards  the  verv  close  of  the  lessiop,  the  of.    Tbe  noble  Lord  will  think  better  of  it 

honourable  member  called  tbe  attenUon  of  when  be  comes  to  exsmine  tbe  facts.     We 

Lord  Palmerston  to  the  grievous  fact  that  scarcely  think  that  Groverament  will  be 

there  are  a  great  nnmber  of'prismiB  in  va-  rash  enough  to  pt«voke  a  renewal  of  tbe 

rioDS  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  alLof  which  anti-May  nooth  agita^on  npon  a   tiroader 

Komanists  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  ;  yet  scale. 

io  only  a  few  ef  tbem  are  there  any  Ho-  "Protestant  nonconformists  object  to  the 
mlsh  chaplains  provided  by  the  state  ;  that  whole  stipendiaiy  chaplaincy  system  ;  first, 
there  are  a  thousand  onion  workhouses,  in  as  au  unjust  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical 
manyofwhichsoaieofthepauperBmay.be  establishment ;  secondly,  as  an  offshoot  of 
Komanists,  but  seldom  is  there  a  chi^iiain  priestcraft,  the  chaplain  being  appointed 
of  tbe  BMnish  chnrch;  and  in  tbe  army  not  simply  as  a  reli^ons  teacher,  bat  rather 
tfaere  are  few  regiments  in  which  there  are  as  invested  with  the  mysterious  funciions 
not  some  'BomMiists,  for  whom  also,  chap-  and  prerogatives  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
laina  ought  to  be  provided.  Thus,  a  new  by  episcopal  orders  ;  thirdly,  as  it  practi- 
force  of  some  five  hnodced  Romish  priests  cally  consigns  prisoners  and  paupers  to  the 
ought  to  be  quartered  upon  ua,  as  chaplains  perfunctory  services  of  professional  hire- 
to  prisons,  soldiers,  and  paupers,  for  which  lings;  fonrthly,  as  it  affiirds  s  pretext  for 
Dissenters  are  to  be  taxed  ;  and  this  in  the  the  narrow  spirit  of  intolerance  towards 
name  of  fair  play,  humanity,  and  religious  those  benevolent  persona  who,  from  the 
liberty!  pnrast  motives,  woald  he  disposed  to  ren- 

"No  complaint  is  made  that  Roman  Ca-  der  their  graiultons  servioesiu  the  instrnc- 

tholic  priests  are  debarred  from  visiting  tion  and  consolation  ef  these  classes;  and 

Roman  Catholic  criminals,  and  from  absolv-  lastly,  as  it  tends  to  foster  a  mercenary 

ing  tbem  from  all  thnr. crimes.    At  Mill-  ipirit  in  religious  teachers,  and  farnishes  a 

bank,  as  stated  above,  a  priestis  appointed  pretext  for  sncb  elsims  on  the  part  of  lio- 

at  L.aO  per  annum.   At  Dartmoor,  a  priest  man  Catholic  priestB  and  ministers  of  other 

is  allowed  one  guiaea  for  each  visit ;   tbe  persuasions  as  are  now  pnt  forward.  Upon 

som  amonntiog  in  the  year  ending  Septem-  these  grounds  we  have  uniformly  opposed 

ber  ISS3,  to  L.46, 4s.    But  in  no  instance  the  extension  of  the  chaplaincy  system  ; 

doministetsofotherdeuomiDations  receive  especially    in   relation   to    the   poor-law 

any  payment  for  their  visits.    The  Soman  unions,  contrary  to  the  declared  intention 

Catholic  advocate  can  tberefare  allege  no  of  thel«;islature,aDdby  meaosof  asbabbj 

special  grievance;  and  sofar  as  the  Porlia-  trick— the     leg^  wresting  of   the  word 

meataiy  grant  is  ooncemedthe  case  stands  'officer,'  in  a  oUuse  of  tbe  poor-law  act 

thus  1 —  "  But  it  would  be,  in  our  judgment^  not 
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■  mlliffiioa,  bnt  a  grtiA  aggrmvition  of  m  a  Chriatian  minktar,   v<l  *ere   aT«r 

tbe  iaiiutice  and  pernicioDi  character  of  ready  at  the  call  of  hamuiitf,  religiona 

ihesjBtem,  we're  a  corps  of  Bomaniat  chap-  libertT,   or  CTangeliol  tr^h.      Hi>    first 

Uiiu  to  be  saddled  apon  na.    To  do  them  conaiderable  work,  on  the  Socinian  beresf, 

jmtice,  KomUh  priests  do  not  require  to  be  waa  called  for  bj'  the   necessities  of  the 

bribed  to  render  their  services  to  the  poor  controversj  in  the  citj  where  he  labonrad, 

and  tbe  wretched.    The  claim  put  forward  bat  it  haa  prored  a  l«xt-book  for  DniTeraal 

in  tbeir  behalf  is  without  neceaait^  or  rea-  nse  among  belieTcrs  in  the  diTinitj  of  onr 

sonabta    pretext,  at  onoe  aodacions  and  Lord.    His  volnmes   on   Ecclesiasl«s,   oa 

mean,  eraftj  and  beggarlj."  Baptism,  on  Assaranee  of  Faith,  on  the 

Sabbath,  on  National  Charch   Est^Iish- 

death  ot  db  warhlaw  menu,  on  the  Eistorj  of  Joseph,  his  con- 
tribatinn  on  "Ktbics"  to  tbe  Congrcga- 

Wi  record,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  death  Uonal  Lectares,  beeides  nnmerons  produc- 

Dr  Ralph  Wardlaw.    The  event  took  place  tions  of  lesser  extent,  attest  his  laborioos 

at  Elulerhouse,  Olugow,  on  the  ITth  De-  diligence  in  the  studj;    bat  hia  a^iduitj 

cBmher,  in  the  T4th  year  of  bis  age  and  the  there  did  not  hinder  labours  most  abandant 

Slit  of  his  ministrj.    For  manj  j ears  Br  at  public  tneetiugs  where  tbe  enumoipa- 

Wsnllaw  has  been  foremost  among  living  tion  of  slaver;,  tbe  extension  of  the  Gospel, 

Scotlish  divines,  whether  as  a  preacher  or  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  State 

an  instructor  from  the  press.     From  the  control,  or  anj  otbercaDseinvolviDglargelf 

extent  and  rariet;  of  bis  theological  attain-  the  interests  of  tnitb  or  rigbteoasness  were 

menla,  the  pnritv  and  heaaty  of  bis  era-  to  be  promoted.    We  shall  hare  to  adrert 

toiy,  the  finished  elegance  of  bis  diction,  again  to  an  event  affecting  ao  closely  the 

liM  tAamr  rtt^eA  d..« <, a... .. .v  ^^A  faUnifnnm  i\  causc  of  dissout  In  Scot!and,  hot,  mean- 
while, we  coald  not  refrain  from  noticing 

Dr  Wardlaw-a  d      '   ' 

the  hurry  of  pub 

powers  were  wholly  coiuecnited  to  hia  work  gence  reached  ni 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 

At  b  meeting  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  held  13th 
April  18d3|  upon  the  proposed  law  of  common  school  edacntion  for  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  etc.,  Mr  Cobden  presented  a  communication  he  had 
received  on  the  common  school  education  in  the  United  Stales,  The 
writer  was  the  Eev.  Jos.  P.  Thorapson,  a  Congregationalist  minister,  and 
editor  of  a  religious  periodical  in  America.  Having  attended  a  meeting  of 
educational  dissenters  at  Bradford,  and  heard  there  statements  as  to  the 
wking  of  the  American  sjstem  which  he  deemed  erroneous,  he  would  have 
come  before  the  committee  and  given  evidence  in  person  on  this  important 
matter.  As,  however,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  could  not  remain, 
he  had  committed  hia  ideas  to  writing.  Tbe  document  was  accepted.  Tbe 
author  has  published  his  communication  in  the  New  York  Independent  of 
laat  month.  It  occnpies  seven  colamna  of  that  paper.  Had  it  reached  us 
sooner,  wo  should  have  analysed  it  more  fully  in  another  part  of  the  Maga- 
zine. But  anxious  as  we  are  to  give  all  information  on  this  question,  and 
unwilling  to  lose  even  a  month,  we  have  preferred  to  give  some  extracts  in 
tbia  concluding  portion  of  our  Magazine.  Their  publication  may  serve  to 
dissipate  fears  which  are  entertained  by  some,  that  religious  instmctioD  is 
not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  security  for 
It  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  reverend  gentleman,  it  should  be  observed, 
u  a  thorough  voluntary  as  regards  the  support  of  religion  by  the  state.  "I 
have  enUre  confidence  in  the  Voluntary  principle  in  all  matters  of  religion 
ud  ChrisUan  benevolence." 

The  American  systera  is  first  of  all  defined.  It  baa  two  essential  features. 
"  Fint,  a  provision  at  the  public  expense  for  the  free  education  of  the  chil- 
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dren  of  all  classes  In  the  commuDit; ;  and,  secondly,  the  control  of  the 
sebools  in  each  town,  each  rural  district,  or  each  city  ward,  by  local  boards 
chosen  by  the  resident  voters." 

"Under  lonie  Kenerkl  statute,  each  particdar  comiaoBiti' partMpating  In  a  oomtnon 
faod  UT  contribatlng  its  quota  of  a  oommon  tax,  tiiak«B  prorMon  in  iU  own  naj  for  the 
sreotion  of  school- hoaiea,  the  ftppoinimMit  of  teachers,  and  for  wfaatevar  in  n«cesa*rj  for 
the  free  edaratioa  of  all  the  children  within  iti  limiu.  'Hiia  edocation  i*,  of  ooarie,  oolj 
radimental,  so  far  a«  the  great  bodj  of  the  children  i*  cvne^nied.  It  compnMS  reading; 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  hiBlorj,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  phyatcal, 
mental,  and  moral  science.  But  in  nan;  States  there  are  also  bigber  sebools,  open  bj 
competition  to  all  the  pupils  (^  the  dHanoD  schools,  in  which,  without  expeose  to  the 
pupil,  InslTuction  is  giren  In  the  classics,  in  the  higher  matbematics,  and  in  all  the 
^^^    ,.     .,    ....._...__      ^,. _.._...        ..     „        ..    ,.       .     .. 


branches  of  a  liberal  edacation.    The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  Free  Aeademj  ii 
city  of  New  York,  is  quite  as  complete  as  that  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  Iiundon 
UniTcrsity.     There  are  also  normal  schoeli,  maintataed  at  the  pablic  expense,  for  the 
education  of  teachers — an  important  faatare  in  the  general  tyttem. 

"  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  oadine  of  the  system  of  popular  edaoation  in  the  TlDited  States. 
It  embraces  no  uniform  provision  for  relioioai  instruction.  In  some  schools  the  Bible  is 
used  as  a  text-book ;  in  others,  it  is  read  at  the  opMtng  of  the  sohool  every  morning, 
as  a  religious  exercise;  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  the  moral  preoepts  of  the  Bible 
suspended  a>  mottoes  upoti  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms.  Wfaere  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  daily  exercise,  in  some  scboois  the  common  Eogiish  version  alone  is  ased, 
and  in  others,  though  in  rery  few,  both  the  version  of  Ring  James  and  the  Denaj  ver- 
sion,''according  to  the  religions  faith  of  the  children,  or  tbe  wishes  of  their  parents.  In 
some  schools  the  Bible  is  never  itsed  either  for  instructloti  or  for  devotion.  The  reseon 
of  this  diversity  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  schools  are  noder  tbe  eontrol  of  local  com- 
mittees, wbich  represent  the  views  end  (belings  of  tbe  voters  in  iheir  respective  districts; 
a  point  to  which  1  shall  presently  refer." 

He  then  states  at  considerable  length,  that  there  is  no  distrust  of  the  com- 
mon school  education  on  religious  grounds.  "  I  know  of  no  religious  deno- 
mination in  the  United  States,  and  of  no  prominent  religions  journal,  -with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  organs,  that  has  taken 
ground  against  the  system  of  common  schools  as  a  system  tending  to  irre- 
ligion."  That  this  may  not  be  ascribed  to  indifference,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  lay  down  tbe  principles  upon  which  Christians  in  the  United  States  advo- 
cate a  system  of  popular  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  This  is  done 
St  great  length.  The  propositions  are : — In  the^rst  place,  id  is  agreed  among 
all  parties,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  that  the  education  of  the  whole 
people  is  indispensable  to  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  a  free  govern- 
ment.    Popular  education  must  keep  pace  with  popular  freedom. 

Seamdly,  It  is  impossible  to  secure  oniversal  education  except  through  tbe 
agency  of  the  State, 

Tkirdlff,  A  system  of  universal  education,  supported  by  the  State,  cannot 
embrace  any  instruction  that  is  distinctively  religious,  except  with  the  free 
consent  of  ^1  concerned. 

"  A  system  of  fjeneral  education  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  State  cannot  embrAM 
any  feature  of  religious  instruction,  except  with  the  consent  of  all  whose  rights  and  in- 
terests are  in  any  way  involved  in  it.  This  is  no  new  principle  invented  to  meet  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  emigrant  popatalion  tbat  now  floods  the  United 
States.  The  early  common  school  system  of  New  Bngluid  was  not  coiutitaled  apun  a 
religions  basis,  even  when  tbe  population  was  small  and  bomogeneoni,  and  of  mie  faith, 
end  when  tbe  parish  and  the  town  were  identical.  Tbe  Puritan  settlen  of  New  England 
made  early  provision  for  the  education  of  their  whole  population.  They  taxed  them- 
selves for  this  in  wheat,  and  in  olher  products  of  the  soil,  when  as  jet  tba  soil  scares 
yielded  enough  for  their  own  sustenance ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  historian  Bancroft, 
which  I  quote  from  memory,  '  Thej  erected  the  school-house  by  the  road-nde,  when  aa 
yet  the  road  was  marked  only  by  tbe  recent  waggon  tracks  over  the  fresh  sward.'  It 
was  this  early  education  of  the  people  which  more  than  any  other  single  cause  prepared 
them  to  Msert  nd  to  enjoj  Iheir  penonal  and  national  freedom.    No  one  will  acoiua 
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the  Pnrituu  of  hidiffartDM  b 

church  »jid  the  family.  Theci 
was  managed,  not  by  the  chntoh,  but  bj  tha  oiTil  oommanity  u  a  aecQlar  coniMra.  The 
Grit  CoDgregatiooalij^M  of  New  EngUnd  regarded  it  aa  a  duly  of  the  State  to  make  pro- 
liition  for  the  edocation  of  itt  citiien*,  and  felt  that  tb*  moat  lacrad  intereita  of  adiica- 
(ion  nere  lafe  in  the  keeping  of  Iha  irhole  Goumaiiity.  Tfacir  detoandanU  hare  wen  na 
reabOD  to  doubt  cheirwiMom  in  thin  matler." 

Fourthly,  Since  ft  BytUm  of  free  schools,  Supported  by  the  State,  is  the 
only  practicable  provision  for  tbe  general  education  of  the  people,  it  b  l>etter 
that  Christians  should  give  to  this  their  conn  ten  ance  &nd  influence,  than  that 
they  ehould  attempi  to  create  a  dirision  in  favour  of  parochial  schooli,  or 
the  Bcboole  of  voluntary  societies. 

FiJUdy,  The  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools  established  by 
the  Stat«  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  State  control,  but  may  bo  vested 
wholly  in  local  Boards  emanating  directly  from  the  people  of  each  district. 

"This  is  a  prindpal  feature  of  tbe  common  school  lyitem  in  the  United  States.  Tbe 
State  is  employed  merely  aa  the  agency  for  rBlHing  and  disbarsing  tbe  reqnitite  funda  ; 
Ihe  specifio  applicatioO  of  these  funds,  and  tbe  courie  and  method  of  iniiruc^on  in  a 
given  dislriot,  rest  entirely  with  tha  legal  roleni  of  that  diatricC,  who  choose  by  ballot 
their  school  committee  or  commissioDers  to  whom  are  commitled  the  selecdoa  of  books 
»nd  of  teachers,  and  the  regnlation  of  the  schoola.  In  some  Slates,  as  in  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  school  district  does  not  cover  more  than  one  or  two  square  miles,  and  ia 
cQnstlrated  almost  exclnsively  for  the  convenient  administration  of  the  commoQ  school 
fnod.  Tbia  featare  of  the  common  school  system  lends  greatly  to  laconcile  ihe  friends 
of  religion  to  that  moial  necessity  which  excludes  from  the  system  as  a  whole  any  dis- 
tinclire  religious  element ;  for  this  secures  to  the  Christian  in  the  management  uf  the 
coauoon  school  the  whole  amoaiit  of  influence  that  he  as  a  citizen  possesses  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  be  lives.  The  school  in  his  district  is  not  under  the  control  of  remote 
state  fuDctioaaries,  or  of  offlcem  deputed  bj  the  general  government,  hnt  is  proportian- 
Blly  under  his  own  control  as  a  resident  voter,  and  as  a  voluntary,  or  perchance  an  elected 
inspector." 

Sixthly,  Experience  has  shown,  that  so  tar  as  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  are  concerned,  the  control  of  the  public  schools  may  be  committed 
with  entire  safety  to  the  people  at  large,  or  to  their  chosen  representatives 
in  each  school  district. 


book.  When  the  Tate  Dr  Dwi{i;ht  entered  upon  the  presidency  of  Yale  Collene,  ibe  ir. 
fidelity  of  the  school  of  the  first  French  revolatian  was  becoming  rife  in  Ihe  United 
Stales ;  some  of  the  most  prominent  citiieus  were  infected  with  It,  and  many  young 
men  of  education  were  making  it  their  boast.  Br  Dwight  took  a  protnineni  position  as 
a  champion  of  Christianity  ;  vet  avowed  ioBdels  continued  to  place  their  sons  under  his 
InstracUon,  and  as  he  himself  testified,  would  often  put  them  under  his  special  oversight, 
and  request  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  morals,  Tbe  anirersity  of  Vitgioio, 
Dtiginated  by  Mr  Jefferson,  sometime  Preeideut  of  the  United  States,  was  chartered  as 
a  purely  secnlar  institution,  and  it  was  the  design  of  Its  founders  to  exclude  from  it  all 
religious  instruction  ;  but  the  faculty  and  the  stadents,  by  mutual  consent  and  at  their 
own  eipenxe,  bare  made  arran^emenlB  (br  the  public  preaching  of  (he  gxjspet  wilbin  its 
walla.  The  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  eicludea  clergymen  of  all 
religions  denominations  from  the  college  that  bean  his  name,  even  in  the  character  of 
viiitors;  it  forbids  also  tbe  teaofaing  of  any  religions  creed  and  the  holdingof  any  public 
religious  worship  within  tbe  institution;  but  the  common  council  of  Che  city,  in  whom 
the  control  of  the  college  is  rested, — a  body  elected  by  the  people,  and  compospd  oF  men 
of  every  variety  of  religious  belief,  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Unitarian, 
nothingarian— have  uniformly  appointed  to  the  preudency  of  this  college  a  man  of  high 
moral  and  religious  character,  and  have  favoured  the  uae  of  tbe  Bible  as  a  text-b[»>k  of 
morality.  There  is  little  cause  to  fear  that  Irreligious  men  will  seek  to  make  the  com- 
mon schools  schools  of  infidelity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  school  committees  chosen  by  the 
people  at  Urge  will  compare  most  favourably  in  their  moral  and  religious  character  with 
any  elati  of  pnbUc  functionariet  in  the  United  States  or  in  England.    The  most  irre- 
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li^oui  communis  would  hanllj  auk«  cfaofce  of  &  profkne  and  godlcM  man  for  ncfa  i 

"  The  ontf  practical  difflcalt;  in  the  repilatton  of  common  ichooli  in  the  United 
Stktei  has  irisen  from  the  Roman  CatholicR,  who  hare  demanded  of  late  that  the  Btbl« 
■hall  ba  excladed  from  the  achooU.  Manj  ProteatanM  were  alanned  at  this  demand,  and 
reiiited  it  upon  the  gnnind  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Pro- 
teBtaoli,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  admitted  to  oltiienihip,  sbonld 
conform  Eo  existing  inititationi.  But  there  could  not  be  a  more  fallaciooa  or  snicidal 
plea  than  this;  for  h]r  paritj  of  reasoning,  if  in  an j  district  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
chance  to  be  a  majority  of  tha  whole  popatation,  the;  wonld  be  authorised  to  iatrodace 
iota  the  public  schools  the  text-book  of  their  religion,  in  lien  of  what  thej  regard  as  the 
mere  text-book  of  Protestants.  Though  the  great  mijorttj  of  the  eiticen*  of  the  United 
Slates  are  Protestants,  the  goTemmenta  of  the  coantrj,  state  and  federal,  and  the  1^*- 
lature,  are  not  Protestant  in  the  sense  in  which  these  are  Protestant  in  England.  Ths 
bench  of  jnitice  is  not  sullied  bf  the  fact  that  the  learned  and  estimable  man  who  for 
manj  Teant  faas  ablj  filled  the  post  of  Cfaief  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  IS  a  Roman  Cathcdic,  and  has  in  his  own  honae  a  chapel  for  bis  derotions  to  Ih* 
Virgin.  The  conGdence  of  Protestants  in  Major-Qenerat  Scott,  a  recent  candidate  for 
the  presidenoj,  and,  onder  the  President,  the  Commando r-in- Chief  of  the  Americin 
armj,  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  two  of  his  danghters  are  voluntary  inmates  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  conrent.  In  the  Uoited  States  there  is  no  just  canse  to  fear  the  increase 
and  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  they  have  nu  historical  or  ancestral  clum  upon 
the  country  ;  there  are  no  decaying  monuments  of  their  former  power  to  call  for  '  resto- 
ration ;'  the;  hare  ao  affiliated  part;  in  the  endowment  of  the  State ;  their  ioflueoce 
must  he  purely  rational  and  moral ;  a  cardinal  appearing  in  the  streets  of  New  Fork  in 
scarlet  rohe  and  stockings  wonld  excite  the  same  sensation  as  would  a  Chinese  mandarin,  - 
with  his  queue  and  slippers :  he  would  inspire  no  terror  in  the  popnlace,  and  would  pro- 
voke no  opposition  ;  he  wonld  do  nothing  by  cap  and  stockings,  but  must  betake  himself 
to  preaching  and  the  press,  and  to  these  he  wonld  be  welcome  as  Ions  as  eier;  child  is 
taught  to  read  in  the  common  schools.  The  common  school,  even  without  the  Bible,  and 
without  an;  distinctirely  religious  character,  is  feared  b;  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  who  desire  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  supeistition  ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  feared  by  them,  even  when  they  can  make  no  objection  to  it  upon  religious  grounds, 
shows  how  little  cause  there  is  for  Protestants  to  fear  it — how  much  reason  there  is  for 
them  to  sanction  and  to  aid  it.  When  the  qnestion  of  the  repeal  of  the  common  school 
system  was  referred  to  the  people  of  New  York,  the  Homan  Catholic  press  strongly  ad- 
Tocated  its  repeal,  and  nr^ed  all  true  Catholioi  to  rote  for  this  ;  on  the  Sabbath  preced- 
ing the  ballot,  the  priests  m  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrobes  in  the  cit;  of  New 
York  charged  the  people  to  rote  for  the  repe^  of  the  school  law.  Yet  in  the  aixth  ward 
of  the  city,  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  ward,  and  where  s  majoiit;  of  the  inbabitanU 
are  of  that  denomination,  of  sereral  bandred  rotes  there  were  ont;  eleren  cast  for  the 
repeal,  Wh;  was  this  T  The  penny  newspapers,  which  everybody  reads,  had  joined 
issue  with  the  Homan  Catholic  jonrnals,  including  the  organ  of  the  Archbishop,  opon  the 
question  of  public  free  schools  supported  b;  the  Slate,  and  had  called  upon  the  Irish 
Catholic  popnlation  to  assert  against  the  priests,  their  right  to  an  education  for  their 
children.  And  they  did  assert  It.  The  qnestion  was  between  the  schools  itnd  the  presR, 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  priests  on  the  other ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  voters,  Mtised 
on  the  one  side  by  the  penny  secular  press,  and  warned  and  threatened  by  the  priests  on 
the  other,  decided  the  qaestion  against  the  priests." 

The  reverend  gentleman  concludes  hj  declaring,  that  it  is  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  and  eapeciallj  of  the 
Christians  there,  that  every  child  bom  within  the  State,  or  living  under  It, 
should  ba  taught  to  read  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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^ecenantoutt  d^mmxinittitUtm. 


Ut  Yocks  Fbiends, — As  thie  address  is  intended  to  be  practical,  and  in 
ume  degree  pastoral,  you  will  not  feel  surprise  ttiat  I  discard  the  essay  rurm, 
and  use  the  more  direct  and  hortatory  manner  of  discourse.  I  address  my- 
sdfto  YouNQ  Men.:  and  no  person  of  reflection  can  fwi  to  regard  that  clnss 
without  engrossing  interest.  Their  enlarging  information  ;  their  compiira- 
<in  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  habit ;  their  expanding  and  wondering  ex- 
perience ;  thdr  impetuous  energy,  so  needful  in  its  own  place,  amid  the 
caution  and  prudence  of  more  experienced  heads;  their  enthusiasm ;  their 
yonog  and  fresb  and  hounding  feelings — all  these  things,  and,  not  less  thnn 
iu>7  of  these,  the  foot  that  though  they  are  at  present  young  men,  tfaey  shall 
(if  Ihey  live),  fer  sooner  than  they  are  thinking,  be  old  men,  invest  them  aa 
fi  class  with  an  interest  deep,  and  altogether  touching  and  singular. 

And  then,  their  relation  to  tJle  times  is  peculiar.  '  As  a  class  Itiey  are  to 
Kl  apon  a  more  distant  future  than  those  of  larger  experience  of  the  past. 
To  older  men  we  would  say,  it  ts  an  enlightened  thing  for  you  to  take  an 
inlereat  in  those  who  are  going  further  down  than  you  as  active  agents  into 
the  future  ;  and  to  young  men  we  would  say,  it  is  a  marfcof  good  sense  in 
jou  to  look  with  deference  on  Uiose  who  have  belonged  aa  much  longer  to 
ilie  past  than  you,  as  you  are  to  belong  longer  to  the  future  than  they. 
Tbera  is  this  solemn  difierence,  those  who  have  come  ont  of  the  past  into  the 
pnaent,  cannot  now  modify  that  past ;  but  those  who  are  going  outof  the 
Iiresetit  into  the  fittnre,  can  modify  that  future.  In  this  view,  the  duties  of 
jODng  men  in  reference  to  the  thnea  are  oi  paramount  importance. 

We  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  ag«, 
purtlj  deserved,  and,  perhaps,  partly  febulous.  We  have  a  strong  persua- 
eion  that  such  a  panegyric  on  the  times  is  not  precisely  what  will  best  serve 
the  interests  of  young  men.     With  th^  interests  in  view,  it  were  better  to 
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give  a  aeTsre,  not  an  nnjiut  or  satirical,  bat  a  stern  and  not  over  liberal 
estimate.  From  the  very  amount  of  character  that  is  at  this  moment  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  from  the  quantity  of  mind  at  present  in  full  play  in 
society — a  greater  quantity  than  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  acting  in  any 
previous  age — there  is  a  force  expended  in  all  directions,  such  as  is  fitted  to 
drive  men  to  extremes,  and  hence  the  very  excellencies  of  the  age  are  in 
danger  of  being  pushed  into  excess,  into  extravagance,  into  vice. 

If  then,  Tve  should  speak  most  usefully — more  as  monitors  than  as  eulo- 
gists — we  must,  without  caricature,  and  especially  without  calumny,  de- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  the  age  an  the  side  on  which  they  verge  towards 
that  excess,  with  which  generous  youth  may  sympathise,  but  from  which 
generous  youth  may  derive  a  dangerous  impulse. 

First,  We  wontd  note  the  TELOQtTT  of  this  age  as  a  characteristic 
Men  have  been  in  such  rapid  motion  ithat  they  cannot  stop  themselves.  In 
our  own  city  you  see  this  fact  siogtdarly  illustiated.  Zo  a  sequestered  vil- 
lage, indeed,  or  in  some  old  towo,  without  the  circle  of  the  trading,  literary, 
or  political  worid ;  or  in  some  lounging  sea-sidp  community,  to  which  men 
go  for  health  and  repose,  which  they  cannot  command  at  home,  you  may 
see  a  person  moving  about  with  an  air  of  leisure,  aa  if  he  coold  take  time  to 
listen  to  the  bird-concert  of  the  woods,  or  to  the  soft  sound  of  a  stream 
moving  through  its  atoney  channel ;  or,  as  if  be  could  converse  with  a  sea 
shell,  picking  it  up  from  the  shore ;  or  could  stop,  and  stoop  to  trace  the 
ramifications  of  a  sea-weed.  But,  in  the  city,  where  will  you  observe  such 
leisure  t  Men  move  as  if  in  constant  competition  with  the  clock,  which,  m 
it  takes  no  rest  to  itself,  seems  to  provide  none  for  them.  This  idea  seems 
to  move  their  eyes,  their  limt)^  their  entire  selves,  soul  and  body ;  seems  to 
impress  itself  upon  their  very  aiotion  through  the  streets.  This  passion  for 
speed  is  helped  on  by  the  triumph  of  art  over  i>oth  space  and  Ume.  A 
man's  body  is  carried  along  the  railway  at  a  rate  that  outspeeds  the  swift- 
ness of  the  hurricane ;  and  his  messages  are  caitied  by  flashes  along  the 
telegraphic  wires,  across  counties,  and,  if  need  be,  through  seas  aad  over 
kingdoms,  with  the  literal  speed  of  lightning.  And  events,  a»  well  as  men, 
ara  rapid  in  their  movements.  As  much  history  is  somettmeS' condensed 
into  a  decade,  as  in  tardier  times,  wonld  hava  served  to  make  aventful  * 
century  of  years. 

Now,  speed  is  good  if  it  be  all  in  the  right  direction.  But  if  thoebe 
hazard  of  collision  i  i^  in  conse^iuenoe  of  the  speed,  the  carriage  be  danger- 
ously shaktm,  and  seme  of  its  cootents  be  tossed  away^  if  the  wheeb  be 
in  danger  of  taking, fire  ;  we  may  at  least  learn,  that  everything  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  velocity.  Be  it  known  unto  all  young  men,  thai  if 
this  be  a  swift  age,  it  is  a  restlasa  i^e.  Its  workers  are  restless ;  its  tfaiokera 
are  restless  i  its  eeepties  are  restless;  its  very  formalists  are  restless  ;it3 
social  theorists  are  restless;  its  public  opinion  is  restless.  Hence  tiioN 
turbid  pools,  once  stagnant  but  now  stirred'  from^  sympathy  with  a  stirrisg 
age — ^Puseyism,  pantheism,  spiritualism,  £mersoaisni,Carlyleisia,  seculaiimi, 
and  other  modem  Una  which  have  not  yet  had  tima  to  take  tba  sh^  of 
names. 

Tki*  restitasMit  ofthi  iimei  prtseHtM  aien^itaiiim  to  j/omg  met.  To  them  «e 
would  say,  do  not  suffer  youreelves  to  be  sucked  in  by  this  swift  and  all-ea- 
gulphing  whirlpool.  Take  leisure.  Take  tim«  really  to  feel  that  yau  are  in 
the  world  (and  in  what  a  teorldf)  before  you  be  BitmrnoBei)  to  leave  iL  Ihiok 
with  as  much  speed  and  intensity  as  you  oan,  sinc»  "  ti>e  tima  is  shOTt"— bat 
think  hmg  enoaj^  aad  eameatly  eiiough  to  tjowec  these  qaeetioiis :  Whencs 
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bave  I  eome,  and  whither  do  I  go  bo  Bwtftly  f  .  Saj  not,  "  I  hare  no  timo 
for  auch  thoughts,  other  things  mult  be  done,  and  thej  swallow  up  laj  time." 
Be  sure  of  this,  that  the  onl^  tmut  in  the  case  is  this,  that  you  must  bjie  tint 
to  do  justice  to  eternity  and  its  claims,  to  immortality  and  its  claims.  Take 
time  to  read,  to  meditate  ;  and  to  read  other  books  than  tho$e  that  savonr 
only  of  the  present  agfr— to  read  something  older  and  better,  though  it 
may  be  larger  and  longer  than  the  lost  review,!  or  the  last  magazine,  or 
newspaper.  Above  all,  shut  yourselves  up  with  God,  and  with  your  bible, 
Tfhieh  is  in  advance  of  every  age.  Become  acquainted  with  God  by  ac- 
qoainlanee  with  the  bible;  and  with  the  bible  by  acquaintance  with  God. 
The  happiest  leianre  ever  spent  on  earth,  has  been  over  the  blessed  pages  of 
Crod'g  book — the  very  size  of  which  rebukes  a  mere  cursory  glance.  The 
man  who  is  making  the  bible  bis  own,  by  iQCorporating  it  with  his  own 
tpiril,  is  making  true  speed — speed  to  heaven.  "  Uis  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

SecimtUg,  As  this  is  sn  age  of  unwonted  activity,  so  it  is  one  of  unwont- 
ed eicitement,  A  fevr  hoiira  brings  a  message  from  Vienna — these  u  velo- 
d^.  It  tells  of  a  warlike  straggle  ijetween  two  powers. — the  Csar  and  th0 
Sultan,  each  of  them  nearly  as  much  out  of  sympathy  with  us  as  they  are 
with  OQB  another — there  is  cause  of  Mcitement ;  for  that  struggle  threatens 
to  stain  with  blood,  not  only  the  Danube,  hut  all  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Bui 
there  is  much  cause  of  excitement  among  ourselves  ;  and,  within  propeor 
Kmits,  it  is  healthful,  and  bracing  to  the  mind  of  the  country.  It  breaks  up 
monotony  and  stagnation.  It  brings  a  larger  number  of  minds  within  the 
circle  of  thinkers,  of  reasoners,  of  readers,  of  workers.  There  never  was  an 
age  or  a  land  in  which  thought  had  more  room  fir  ittelf,  (if  we  may  uso 
the  expression)  than  those  in  which  we  live.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  our 
oatare,  that  where  mind  gets  new  liberty  and  new  stimnlus,  it  gets  new 
power  and  range.  Ton  see  this  At  both  verges  of  civiliiation — -at  the  side 
vfaere  it  b  only  beginning,  as  well  as  at  that  where  it  is  perfecting  itself.  A 
woman  at  Calabar,  whose  ttaind  was  awakened  from  its  torpor  by  the  start- 
ling truth  taught  by  the  missionaries,  lately  put  some  shrewd  question  about 
Adam  and  Eve — a  little  Calabar  school-boy,  whose  mind  was  still  more  wide- 
awake than  hers,  observed,— T'Aot  be  thajirst  Ume  ma  hearblack  tootnan  tJmik 

At  the  other  extreme  of  civitieation,  as  it  is  found  in  oar  own  country,  the 
StiraDtns  to  thoaght  is  sometimes  excessive.  Excitement  produces  a  craving 
^  exdl«ment.  Old  things  become  palling,  and  there  springs  up  a  glutton- 
ous desire  for  novelties, — those  who  desire  them,  and  bail  them  as  noveltieM, 
perhaps  not  knowing  that  they  are  onft'^wifws  rather,  having  been  upon  th» 
Btage  centuries  before  they  were  born,  and  then  and  there  exploded.  Ex- 
citement b  good  within  its  proper  bounds ;  but  if  the  gentle  and  salufarions 
breeze  becomes  a  gale,  there  is  danger  lest  the  gale  should  not  become  more 
than  nmply  bracing,  for  when  it  passes  into  a  whirlwind  it  becomes  nrnp^ 
&(atrinu.  Even  when  sober-mindedness  itself,  under  such  gales,  embarks  on 
the  sea  of  enterprise  or  speculation,  it  is  sadly  in  danger  of  being  overdriven, 
stranded  on  the  shallows,  and  surrendered  to  total  shipwreck. 

Illustrations  crowd  themselves  upon  ns.  The  time  is  not  yet  forgotten  of 
rmlway  mania — so  called,  because  public  opinion  admitted,  that,  to  a  large 
nient,  the  practical  eommereral  reason  of  the  country,  was  for  a  time  seiied 
with  giddiness  by  the  very  rapidity  of  its  revolutions.  This  vertigo  of  Ae 
mercantile  mind  ended,  as  who  knows  not  T  in  not  a  Aw  being  "  brought 
dovD,"  most  MrkwWrd^  and  anezpeetedly. 
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Theq,  tbe  excitement  of  Rpeculation  in  the  department  of  religion  is  still 
more  disastrous.  In  religion,  God  will  have  man  U>  kam,  and  to  worki  and 
in  learning  and  working,  to  tnut,  rather  than  to  specalate.  Speculation  mag- 
nifies and  multiplies  dit&culties  ;  whereas  religious  trust  and  practice  dissi- 
pate polemical  difficulties,  as  the  sun  dissolves  the  mists  of  the  morning. 
Mere  speculation,  excited  hy  the  boldness  of  the  times,  is  in  danger  of  land- 
ing B  man,  not  in  a  true  religion,  but  in  a  formality,  or  a  scepticism,  or  in  a 
crotchet.  Hence  the  age  of  which  some  boast,  that  it  is  more  pantheistic 
than  any  other — is  the  very  age  that  not  only  has  seen,  traciarianism  on  the 
stage,  but  has  seen,  men  believing  in  tpirit-rapping  and  taide-tumvig  ;  and  has 
had  to  confess  (not  without  a  blush)  to  ttie  fooleries  of  Mormonism. 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  mere  chips  that  play  their  small  part,  in  the 
little  bays  and  eddies  skirting  the  great  stream  of  thought  which  flows 
down  in  its  depth  through  the  channel  of  thia  age.  Two  brothers,  Newman 
the  infidel,  and  Newman  once  the  Pueeyile  leader,  now  absorbed  into  Borne, 
stand  out,  as  if  to  illustrate  two  types  of  mind  acted  on  by  the  excitement  of 
the  times.  They  begin  at  the  same  starting  point.  The  same  morbid  ex- 
citement of  religious  speculation  makes  both  restless,  and  both  pine  for  rest. 
They  know  not  how  or  where  to  find  it.  The  one  seeks  it  in  what  he  calls 
his  Reason.  He  gives  himself  up  to  that  Reason,  and  it  lands  him  in  utter 
infidelity,  which  he  tries  to  make  more  palatable  to  himself  and  others  by 
counting  it  peculiarly  spiritual.  The  other  seeks  rest  in  what  be  calls  his 
C^hurch  (alas  1  he  went  to  his  Church  rather  than  to  bis  Bible.)  His  church 
leads  him  step  afler  step  deeper  into  superstition ;  and  the  last  step  he  takes 
• — all  in  quest  of  rest — though  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  most  consistent — 
out.  of  Oxford  inlo  Borne. 

In  so  far  as  this  excitement  of  the  age  leads  to  a  craving  for  change,  to  a 
contempt  for  the  plans  and  opinions  of  the  past,  to  a  haughty  disregard  (^ 
the  limes  to  which  our  grandfathers  belonged,  it  presents  peculiar  temptations. 
We  would  say  to  young  men.  Cultivate  the  tentiment  of  veneration.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  dignity  of  character.  You  have  much  and  many  to  venerate  in  the 
past.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  men,  for  learning,  for  sagacity,  for  breadth 
of  mind,  for  genius,  before  whom  the  present  age,  with  all  its  empiricisms, 
may  well  hide  its  head  as  an  age  of  little  men.  Cultivate,  then,  Uie  senti- 
ment of  veneration.  But  venerate  iruth  above  authority.  Seek  rest  from  the 
ext^tement  of  the  times,  in  the  troth.  Find  the  truth,  not  in  reason,  not  in  man, 
hut  in  God ;  and  he  persuaded  that  this  truth  is  to  be  found  by  humble 
Trust,  "  ratting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus" — not  by  proud  Speculation,  spreading 
its  wings  and  saying,  "  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I 
will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High." 

[Some  other  characteristics  of  the  age,  aud  their  connec^on  with  the  dan- 
gers and  duties  of  young  men,  are  discussed  in  the  continuation  of  this 
address,  wMch  will  appear  in  next  MagaeineJ] 
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Lbi  us  leave  the  wet  and  miry  streets,  and  the  cheerless,  humid,  atmosphere, 
and  follow  the  stream,  of  worshippers  which  flows  onwards,  unceasingly 
through  the  dark  portal  into  the  stately  cathedral.  Over  its  vast  extent  the 
crowd  is  soon  absorbed — swallowed  up, — and  the  vacant  recesses  ask  for 
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more.  Let  us  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  take  onr  pUee  comp»- 
ratirelj  secure  froni  obserration,  amid  a  groap  of  female  devotees,  who,  on 
bended  knee,  are  noisetesalj  muttering  their  sapplicatjons.  Bight  in  {W>at 
of  us,  at  the  end  of  the  long  vista,  the  altar  is  barely  distinguishiibift  hj  a 
few  glimmeriog  tapers,  seen  beyond  the  gorgeous  screen-work.  Along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  nave,  on  both  sides,  and  between  the  stately  columns, 
lamps  are  burning,  and  the  light  they  shed  ia  jast  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
far  off  depths  of  mysterioua  gloom.  On  the  aides  of  the  crowded  aisles  tiie 
onfesaionals  may  be  distinguished  by  the  curttuned  drapery  which  shronds 
them  from  the  unhallowed  gase.  Gloee  at  our  left  is  a  temporary  platform, 
with  chair,  kneeling-stool,  and  cross,  all  hang  with  crimson  cloth,  contrast- 
ing the  chaste  carved  woHc  of  the  marble  pulpit  immediately  opposite.  A 
little  to  one  side,  and  just  where  the  uncertain  glimmer  from  the  shrine  ia 
sided  by  the  strong  illumination  thrown  around  from  one  of  the  blazing 
cressets,  we  can  diatlngnish  the  pictured  representation  of  Her  to  whom  are 
here  rendered  idolatrous  honours ;  and  above  the  screen  which  separates  the 
Mnctuary  from  the  congregation,  rises,  dimly  visible,  but  looming  majesti- 
cally over  us  in  the  uncertain  light,  the  gigantic  emblem  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary. 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  has  now  nearly  ceased,  and  over  the  vast  space 
all  sounds  are  hushed  save  the  expresMve  eloquence  of  a  sob  or  a  sigh.  All 
at  once  the  great  organ  puts  forth  its  strength,  and  the  first  notes  of  the  Mag- 
tujicat  ring  in  rich  strains  down  the  echoing  nave.  Louder  and  louder  peal 
the  solemn  notes,  which  rush  along  the  centre  of  the  space  in  successive 
waves  of  melody,  and  die  away  in  long  echoes  in  the  distant  aisles.  With 
what  is  that  eolemn  chant  associated  in  the  minds  of  (he  worshippers  T  Fol- 
low the  gaze  of  that  yoang  girl,  Mrhose  eyes  are  bent  with  earnest  devotion 
on  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  nnd  ite  ijluminated  acroll,  "  Qua  estiata  qva 
ateeadit  sieut  aurora  consurgemf"  "  Kaiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ;  Mo- 
ther, hear  a  auppliant  child.  Ave  Maria  !"  And  now,  while  your  ears  are 
filled  with  the  solemn  strain,  look  apwards.  Over  the  fretted  roof  fantastic 
shadows  are  playing ;  the'eaints'  heads  on  the  projecting  corbells  glare  fixed 
and  uaearthly  on  the  crowd  below,  and  seem  to  send  back  the  notes  of  the 
sacred  chant  in  answering  symphony.  From  the  "  storied  windows"  above 
Ibe  chancel  are  reflected  hues  which  interweave  the  sombre  shades  of  the  tall 
<!oluronB  with  lines  of  crimson  and  violet.  Look  forward,  and  you  will  sea 
the  illumination  gradually  spreading  amidst  the  glories  of  the  shrine,  the  vases 
of  many-coloured  flowers,  and  the  garish  glitter  of  the  consecrated  vessels. 
Look  backward,  and  over  the  sea  of  bending  human  heads,  you  will  distin- 
gniah  one  or  two  solitary  tapers  flickering  in  the  shade  of  the  dark  porch, ' 
ooder  the  gallery  ia  which  the  organ  sends  forth  its  thunders,  and  seems  to 
pant  and  heave  like  a  living  thing  under  the  mighty  inspiration. 

Now  the  music  ceases — for  an  instant  there  is  silence,  then  a  bell  tinkles 
near'  the  altar,  and  at  once  the  whole  of  the  congregation  sink  prostrate  on 
their  knees.  An  ecclesiastic,  evidently  of  a  foreign  order,  here  enters  the 
cathedn^  from  the  sacristy,  and  noiselessly  ascends  the  temporary  platform. 
He  is  robed  in  black,  the  pectoral  cross  being  conspicuous  on  his  cassock. 
He  kneels  before  the  crucifix  in  silent  devotion,  while,  sweetly  rising  sn  the 
ear,  come  the  voices  of  the  choristers,  chanting  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin.  Ab 
the  beautiful  melody  is  wafted  over  the  interior,  one  voice  after  another  joins 
the.rv^wi,  which  young  and  old,  matrons  and  maidens,  chant  in  mpturous 
tiniion.  Swelling  upwards  from  the  crowded  mass,  the  sound  is  sent  back 
from  the  vaulted  roof  in  answering  echo ;  now  it  wails  in  tones  of  earnest 
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Mqi|riicati«n,  nownnks  to  tli«  BWMandfltmin  of  rwigned  hi»aUU7,Bow  rises 
czallJDg,  redolent  of  joj  and  peftce.  Ax  leo^h  tbe  sounds  die  rwaj,  and  th« 
numk  stands  forward  on  his  elevated  post  to  address  tke  multitude,  huelied 
into  breathleas  silence.  He  speaks  for  a  short  time  of  their  public  professioa 
that  ni^t,  of  the  vows  they  hare  made,  of  the  law  thej'  have  bn^en,  of  (he 
penalties  diej  have  ibcurr^ ;  Uieo  he  panees,  and  announces  that  tiie  priesta 
who  dailjr  minister  at  that  altar  will  come  forth  before  the  congrBgation,  and 
proclaim  in  their  ears  the  commandments  of  God,  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
that  act  demiwds,  and  fortified  by  the  sanetion  which  the  Church  has  given. 

And  here,  with  the  attitude  4f  a  prophet  denouncing  judgment  and  woe, 
be  stretches  out  his  hand  and  points  towards  the  high  altar,  which  now  gleams 
in  the  distance,  a  pyramid  of  kindling  light.  Soga  appears  before  it  a  train 
of  robed  priests  and  attendants,  who  form  in  (M^ler,  and  move  in  slow  pro- 
cession towards  the  congregation,  the  first  carrying  aloft  that  sacred  ^Book, 
which  few,  except  the  priesthood  of  Borne,  are  allowed  by  Borne  to  handle. 
Acolytes  and  thorifer  follow  with  lighted  tapers  and  form  aroand  the  pulpit, 
to  which  the  priests  now  ascend.  Here  the  Book  is  opened,  and,  with  so- 
lemnized air,  the  priest  reads  aloud  the  Decalogue,  unaccompanied  by  either 
comment  or  response.  This  short  ceremony  performed,  they  again  retire  in 
procession,  and  the  moak  resumes  his  discourse. 

The  weakest,  the  most  ignorant  I'rotestant  present  may  listen  to  that 
discourse  without  fear  of  either  conviction  or  p^^eraion.  It  is  not  \>j  «uch 
preachers  as  this  that  Bome  makes  converts.  Her  proselytising  orators  are  of 
ft  very  different  stamp.  This  men,  so  possessed  and  inspired  by  the  genius 
of  bigotry,  whose  whole  frame  seems  convulsed  by  enthusiastic  ardour,  and 
whose  eye  glares  with  &natic  fire — tiiis  man,  whose  burning  words  appeal 
to  the  burning  passions  of  die  devotees  before  him,  and  find  in  their  parted 
lips  and  kindling  ej-es  the  ready  response — tliis  man,  whose  enthusiasm  over- 
leaps the  barriers  of  a  strange  tongue  and  an  unwelcome  clime — what  ia  his 
mission  T  It  is  not  to  the  inquiriDg,  the  discriminative,  the  reflecting :  it  is 
'  to  the  excitable  and  sensitive,  the  masses,  of  rude  passions,  and  keen  sympa- 
thies, and  prejudices  keener  etill.  It  is  directed  to  rekindle  an  ardour  which 
was  fost  dying  out,  to  extinguish  a  genial  sympathy,  the  progress  of  which 
among  those  pf  ditjering  faiths  betokened  no  good  to  the  exclusive  and  im- 
perious tyranny  of  Bome,  to  eati  back  ignorant  sheep  that  had  wandered 
from  the  fold,  to  cherish  and  to  perpetuate  lunong  a  susceptible  but  nnr^- 
flective  race  the  worship  and  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  And  hence  the 
f*  spiritual  retreats"  which,  day  and  night,  have  latdy  broken  on  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  cathedrid,  have  been  intended  as  only  introductory  to  the 
solemn  public  act,  which  this  night's  devotion  oelebrates  and  terminates. 

The  impassioned  harangue  is  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  monk 
resumes  his  seat.  The  oSciating  priests  are  moving  in  front  of  the  altar, 
preparing  the  consecrated  Host.  The  act  is  completed — the  bell  rings — the 
wafer  is  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  worshippers,  and  from  the  far-off  ch(n-iaters 
rises  the  solemn  strain,  "  0  talutarig  Mostiai"  Meanwhile  lights  have  been 
silently  difiTused  among  the  crowd,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  each  band 
holds  a  burning  taper,  whose  accumnlated  rays  spread  over  the  vast  space  a 
strange  and  almost  intolerable  glare.  And  now  the  monk  again  rises,  and 
commands  that  every  worshipper  should  stand  erect,  and  hold  on  high  the 
lighted  taper.  Every  one  of  those  thousands  answws  to  his  call.  And,  look- 
ing around  at  the  great  tossing  sea  of  light,  whose  waves  seem  to  surge  into 
the  most  remote  recesses  in  eddying  sparkles,  we  observe  on  the  faces  of  the 
.worshippers  their  passions  and  feelings  sharply  defined,  as  if  reflected  froai 
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a  futhfhl  mmr.  Som*  an  itglcl,  strickm  with  nnouthly  awe ;  othen 
working  with  iatttuhj  of  fe«liDg,  with  blended  hope  mid  ten^ ;  Bome  da^- 
«ned  by  remone  and  griaf,  cthsrs  radiant  with  the  flush  of  triampbant  dero- 
tion.  Tlien  tha  monk  ahonta,  with  a  tmm  which  rings  orer  th«  listening 
crowd,  like  a  trumpet-caS — 

"  iWrljr  belov«d,  do  ym  know  ia  whose  (""esenoe  701I'  are  aboot  to  cele- 
brate  dm  most  solemn  act  of  devotion  f  la  the  presenca  of  the  alt-seeing 
God,  of  Jesm  Christ,  the  erer-blessed  Soe,  whose  bodj  has  now  been  pre- 
sented for  your  adoiation,  of  His  Immaculate  and  most  H0I7  mother,  of  the 
saints  in  ^ory.  And  knowing  this,  answer,  t  deOBiid  of  foo,  from  jiour 
hearts,  the  questions  I  now  proceed  to  ask,  in  the  renewing  of  f  oar  b^Xismd 
TOWS.     Answer  with  a  load  Toice,  each  for  himsdf — 

"Do  70a  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighlj',  maker  of  beaven 
snij  earth t" 

And  a  titoneand  voices  answer,  with  load  acclaim,  "  We  do  beKeve." 

"Do  7Qa  beliere  in  J^etis  Christ,  his  onl^  begotten  Son,  onr  Lordt" 

And  again  the  replj  ooraes  rolling  back,  in  hoaise  marmurs  and  sbriU 
cries,  "  We  do  bdieve." 

One  after  another  av«rj  article  is  the  Apostie^  Creed  is  thus  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  publidy  responded  to,  Uie  fieioe  enthusiasm  acquiring  strength 
aa  it  goes. 

Again  the  monk  ^otttx  ont— 

"Do  f  oa  renooBce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  T" 

And  again  thousands  of  voices  answer  with  a  sound  Ifte  the  roar  of  many 
waters,  "  We  (to  renounce  them  all." 

Twice  is  the  question  repented,  nnd  twiee  are  the  echoes  of  the  cathedral 
awakened  by  the  load  response.  The  public  act  of  contrition  is  then  finished, 
aod  the  audience  resume  their  seats.  The  tapers  are  graduaUy  extiognished ; 
Ibe  monk  sinks  edmusted  on  his  seat,  and  wipes  the  perqjiration  from  bis 
forehead.  A  c^m,  strange  and  almost  unearthly,  pervades  the  crowded  con* 
gregation,  so  lately  heaving  under  the  fierce  tempest  of  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
but  the  fedin^  that  have  been  roused  into  excited  action  ^ow  their  un- 
quenched  tnflaenoe  atSl  in  the  panting  bosom  and  tbe  Mling  tear.  The 
nleoee  is  at  last  broken  by  tiie  chant  of  a  priest  bend!^  in  prayw  before 
the  altar.  Af^  be  has  ceased,  he  remains  kneeling  widi  the  attendant 
priests,  white  a  solemn  terror  seems  to  pass  over  Mtb  congregation  like  the 
shadow  of  the  gathering  dariiness. 

Then  the  cboristen  raise  in  sweet  hnrmony  Ae  exalting  strains  of  the 
AdetU  Fickle*.  SooAing  as  a  dream  of  ehiMhood  comes  wafled  to  tbe  ear  - 
that  ever  freeh  and  well  remembered  melody ;  the  present  is  at  once  forgotten 
— the  gaudy  splendour  of  the  unholy  ritos,  the  worse  than  pagan  pageantry 
ot  the  sacrifice — the  pomp  of  the  public  contritions — fade  from  the  view,  and 
in  their  stead  come  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye  sweet  recollections  of  early 
years — years  of  innocence  and  peace — the  happy  home,  the  domestic  altar — 
the  feelings  whose  Ireshnees  is  yet  nnwithered,  the  mind  whose  calm  surface 
is  as  yet  undisturbed  by  a  ripple  of  care.  We  turn  with  aversion  &om  the 
scene  of  all  that  ostentatious  display  of  corrupted  devotion  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed, and,  following  the  retiring  crowd,  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  dark 
streets,  wearily  pacing  homewards. 

To  one  who  is  much  troubled  with  the  vice  of  curiosity,  and  who  has 
faculties  of  observation  somewhat  liv^ier  than  his  neighbours,  that  portion  of 
the  hcge  nieW<^1is  of  England  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 

Thames,  offen  many  int«reBtisg  and  some  revolting  features  for  examinalion. 
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It  contains  a  prodigious  iBaes  of  popnlBdon,  whose  stated  coiidilJoD  is  that 
of  active  vioiousness,  side  by  side  with  institutions  which  show  in  moat  eaa.- 
spicuouB  relief  active  benevolence.  This  ia  tbe  chosen  region  of  quacks, 
thieves,  and  prostitutes ;  not  that  such  characters  are  \tj  any  meaos  rare  in 
other  parts  of  London,  hut  because  here  chiefly  thej  rise  to  the  status  of 
recognised  cominunities,  whose  operations  stasip  an  impression  on  whole  dis- 
tricts, and  whose  offshoots  snpplj  the  wants  of  leas  plentifully  furnished 
districts  -ebewhsre.  Here  are  found  localities  where,  within  a  considerable 
radius,  every  street,  and  every  house  in  every  street,  is  appropriated  solely 
and  czcluetvely  to  purposes  of  prostitution.  To  this  quarter  comes  the  con- 
science-stricken victim  of  lawless  attachment,  or  the  misguided  dupe  of  ber 
own  confiding  simplicity,  seeking  dark  and  guilty  meana  to  prevent  or  to 
destroy  the  evidence  of  her'shame.  This,  too,<iB  the  great  nursery  (^juvenile 
thieving  and  mendicancy,  and  from  its  alleys  and  recesses  issue  impostors  of 
every  age  and  .grade.  Frotn  this  proceeds  tbe  starving  but  virtuous  couple, 
blessed  with  Sve  helpless  and  very  hungry  children,  who  during  the  day  walk 
tbe  streets  iiregularly  chanting  a  <verse  of  Dr  Watts*  hymns,  and  imploring 
at  intervals,  in  most  piteous  accents,  the  compassion  of  the  passers  by,  and 
to  this  they  return  at  nigbt&Il  to  enjoy,  with  unrestrained  abandonment,  the 
fruits  of  their  own  cunning  and  of  the  public  gullibility.  Here  abound  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  schools,  prisons.  At  a  point  where  several  roads  converge, 
each  haunted  by  the  daughters  of  folly,  stands  an  asylum,  where  the  penitent 
Mngi3dlene,  wearied  of  the  fitful  fever  of  her  doomed  existence,  may  rest  her 
exhausted  frame  and  tortured  spirit,  and  spend  tbe  remainder  of  her  days  in 
tranquil  solitude.  One  vast  building  is  tenanted  by  "  moon-struck  madness," 
another  by  the  helpless  orphan,  another  by  the  still  more  helpless  blind. 
Here  are  prisons  for  the  debtor  and  fur  the  felon,  and  close  beside  them  is  a 
sanctuary,  to  which  the  hunted  debtor,  crouching  from  the  observation  of  his 
fellows,  can  retreat  and  dwell  in  safety,  undisturbed  by  haunting  visions  of 
the  creditor  and  the  bailiff.  To  crown  all,  here  are  theatres,  which,  by  their 
coante  and-degrading  immorality,  hy  their  systematic  pandering  to  the  worst 
tastes  -and  systnnalic  infusion  of  the  worst  principles  ^trough  the  medium  of 
vulgar  melodrama  and  still  more  vulgar  fante,  do  most  manifesUy  act  as  so 
many  feeders  to  supply  the  above-named  asylums,  hospitals,  and  prisons  with 
a  constant  succession  of  inmates. 

Here,  too,  are  bretoerisg  of  almost  fabulous  extent— the  ver^  stables  of 
which  are  visited  by  princes — and  some  of  th»  vats  in  which,  if  in  an  evil 
hour  they  should  burst,  would  submei^  all  the  neighbourhood,  saturate 
whole  streets  with  the  genial  beverage,  and  perceptibly  increase  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  lordly  Thames.  These  breweries  mark  and  celebrate  the 
whole  aurroun^ng  district  by  the  constant  presence  of  immense  drays,  im- 
mense draymen,  and  horses  magnificently  sleek,  by  the  odour  of  malt,  and 
the  sound  of  rolling  casks,  and  by  sign-boards  of  unusual  size  announcing  to 
a  thirsty  nation  tbe  sale  of  Barclay's  or  of  Godiog's  "  entire." 

Here,  too,  abound  schools  and  ecclesiastical  ediUces  of  all  parUes  and 
sects.  We  have  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  presided  over  and 
annually  visited  by  Lord  John  Busselj,  when  tbe  educational  zeal  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  speech,  goes  statedly  to  sleep 
till  the  follovring  year.  Here  also  are  St  Patrick's  Society  8<^ook  for 
Roman  Catholics,  the  zeal  of  the  managers  of  which,  unlike  the  other,  does 
not  go  to  sleep.  Here  also  are  ragged  and  industrial  schools  and  dormi- 
tories, munificently  supported  by  the  aforesaid  wealthy  brewers,  and  Sunday 
schools  by  the  dozen,  supported  by  all  churches  and  sects,  whether  as  repre- 
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unted  hj  Samy  Chapel,  tht  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Ltunbeth,  or  St 
Greorge's  Cathedral. 

Whether  aa  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  large  conconne  of  population  in 
Iheee  localities,  one  other  peculiarity  about  them  remaint  to  be  mentioned. 
This  quarter  of  London  exceeds  every  other  in  the  relative  cheapoees  of  the 
meana  of  living.  Every  sort  of  article,  from  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  picture, 
and  from  a  paletot  to  a  bracelet,  can  be  bought  at  a  price  which  sets  com- 
petition at  defiance.  Here  are  shops  whNe  the  adventurous  youth,  bent  on 
conqueats  among  the  fiur,  can  get  himself  indued  with  a  full  suit  on  incre- 
dibly moderate  terms  by  a  tradesman  vrbo  is  always  selling  off  at  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice.  Hers  the  man  of  very  moderate  meane  can  dine  sumptuously 
for  a  few  pence  on  viands  of  doubtful  ari^n.  Here  the  unwashed  mechanic 
can  get  himself  denuded  of  capillary  redundancies  "  for  the  small  charge  of 
one  halfpenny."  Here,  too,  abound  pawnbrokers'  shops,  each  at  night  tell- 
ing in  most  graphic  language  the  same  melancholy  story  of  poverty,  improvi- 
dence, vice — tattered  garments,  sinking  limbs,  pinched  and  hungry  feature?, 
and  the  was  and  -dgected  looks  that  accompany  the  breaking  heart.  Here, 
too,  in  dark,  dHSty,  "out-of-the-way  comers,  where  furniture,  hardware,  and 
pictures  lie  lovingly  together,  have  been  purchased,  and  may  be  still,  for 
aught  we  know,  precious  specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  rare  velice  of  the  old 
maaiers — heads  by  Correggio,  and  landscapes  by  Claude.  Here  have  been 
bonght,  rescued  Jrem  an  ignominious  iale  amongst  ordinary  lumber,  cabinets 
and  ottomans,  mirrors  and  bedsteads,  that  once  adorned  the  palezEos  of  old 
Venice  and  the  saloons  of  the  nabletae  in  the  Faubourg  Bt  Grermain.  And 
here  the  bibliopole  and  the  savant  may  pick  up  rare  bargains  cf  old  books, 
io  almost  every  European  language. 

The  locality,  therefore,  is  rather  interesting,  as  it  presents  to  the  observer 
classea  of  individuals  and  shades  of  character  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
other  parts  ef  the  metropolis.  It  exhibits,  too,  the  spectacle  of  a  Tast  mass 
of  hnmaa  beangs  totally  UDiofluenced  by  religious  or  moral  sentiment,  and 
altogether  insensible  to  the  views  and  impulses  that  sway  the  respectable 
portion  of  ihe  community.  In  their  hardened  iniquity,  rendered  inveterate 
inM  long  neglect,  and  in  their  besotted  degradation,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  every  day,  as  no  friendly  hand  has  been  stretched  out  to  raise  them 
from  the  encircling  mire,  they  present  an  aspect  which  is  merely  repulsive 
and  hateful  to  any,  except  those  who  are  either  ui^ed-on  by  genuine  Chris- 
ban  benevolence,  or  who  are  fired  by  the  zeal  of  an  unquestioning  fanatt- 
ciam.  None  need  enter  ou  thb  field  of  labour,  save  and  except  those  whose  . 
genuine  piety  shrinks  from  no  peril  when  duty  calls,  andwhose  path  of  duty 
leads  them  where  misery  is  the  greatest,  and  sin  moat  appalling ;  or  those  in 
wboiD  zealotry  takes  the  pt&cfi  ^  an  intelligent  fiuth,  and  who  see  in  every 
bardship  encountered,  in  every  labour  painfally  performed,  an  act  doubly 
pleanng  to  Heaven,  because  meritorious  on  tfae  part  of  tlie  individual,  and 
tending  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Churcli. 

And  we  shall  find,  on  looking  at  facts,  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
tTutb  of  these  remarks.  No  part  of  London  requires  such  patience,  long- 
suffering  and  genuine  devotedness,  on  the  part  of  a  missionary  of  the  Bible, 
» the  locality  we  have  been  sketching.  How  trying  it  is,  physically  and 
morally,  the  records  of  the  City  Mission  and  of  the  Bagged  School  Union 
loo  easily  show.  No  revelation  of  the  "  mysteries  of  London  "  is  half  so 
Wonderful,  so  richly  stocked  with  horrors,  as  the  unadorned  statement  of  the 
Mghta  and  sounds  which  the  missionary  daily  encounters  in  these  spots. 
^Mt  here  beggars  the  most  monstrous  creatioils  of  ficrion. 
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Let  UB  vtXk  dovn  that  JeiiRelj-crowded  stpeet  lata  on  «  Satortla}'  night. 
Every  shop  window  is  a  blaze  of  light,  &nd  both  aides  of  the  itraet  are  occa- 
|)Ied  hj  Btails,  eadi  irith  a  lamp  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  ils 
motley  and  miserable  wares.  Th«  pavetnent  is  almost  Impanable  from  tb« 
multitude  of  buyers,  many  of  wbonr  are  loabsorbed  ia  contemplating  posiibla 
bai^jains,  as  to  be  quite  heedllesa  of  tlM  jurenile  thieves,  whom  you  can  leg 
picking  pocketa,  right  and  left,  with  tfae«oalest  offi-ontery.  That  little  fellow 
with  the  sharp  features  and  fui^ire  glance,  who  !■  eyeing  the  stout  matron ' 
with  A  large  basket  and  a  purse  in  her  bond,  is  evidently  "on  feloniow 
thoughts  intent."  Watehing  narrowly  when  the  eyes  of  tiie  good  dame  are 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  joint  which  fronts  her  appetisingly  uodtr 
the  glaring  gas-light  of  the  buEcher'a  shop,  ha  takes  nimble  ailvantage  of  aa 
unguarded  momuit — 'in  an  instant  the  puree  is  in  his  little  flexible  fingen, 
and  be  ia  lost  in  the  crowd,  gliding  1^  a  sn^«,  and  defying  a  pureuit,  ii 
which  few  of  the  bystanders  seem  disposed  to  j'oin. 

That  miserable-looking  creature,  so  poorly  clad,  who  is  following  nncom- 
plfuningly  a  brutal  fellow  of  the  other  sex — on  what  errand  is  she  bound  t 
See,  they  stop  at  the  door  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  which  the  woman  is  eri- 
dently  reluctant  to  enter — her  husband,  for  it  ia  no  pther,  with  a  deep  and 
blasphemous  imprecationrpDshes  her  rudely  toward*  tbe  entrance,  telling  her 
hemiMthavemoney,  and  that  immediately.  An^tbe  suffering  wife  and  mother 
obeys  the  mandates  of  her  brutal  master,  and  witii  a  look  of  utter  agonj 
enters  that  crowed  and  stifling  den.  What  ia  she  about  to  sacrifice,  snd 
for  what  is  the  B8crific«  to  be  made !  Perhaps  her  last  article  of  spare 
clothing,  her  last  little  family  ornaments — perb^^  Ae  clothing  of  ber  children, 
who  for  want  of  it  keep  their  wretched  pallets^  and  shiver  in  tbe  bitter  cold. 
And  this  to  supply  tbe  seltish  monster,  whom  law  terms  her  bueband,  with 
a  few  hours  of  besotted  pleasure  in  tbe  next  gin-shop.  Alas !  poor  mother 
— and  what  thonght  stays  tfiy  step,  and  makes  tbae  falter  on  the  very 
tbreaboldl  Is  it  of  thyself,  or  of  thy  fee{>le  little  ones  m  thy  miserable 
home  T  Is  it  thine  own  agonyr  tby  gnawing  hunger,  that  canses  the  Binkin; 
of  thy  heart  t — or  ia  it  the  pallid  wretchedness  of  thy  wailing  babesT  Msy 
God  help  thee! — from  man  thou  hast  little  to  expect,  ^e  gives  one  other 
look  towards  tbe  scowling  ruffian,  who  watches  her  every  movement,  and 
passes  into  the  recess. 

That  poor  daughter  of  crime  wIkt  bdi«8  her  abandoned  profession  by 
almost  shrinking  from  your  ^oKf&ad  whose  pale  oheek  and  deqtonding  look 
BO  strikingly  contrast  with  the  airs  of  her  gtuidier  sisterhood,  who  flaunt  their 
gay  attire  in  the  more  public  thorough&res-i-what  has  been  her  bistoryl  A 
dark  domestic  tragedy  speaks  in  every  line  and  lineament  of  features,  wboM 
beauty  a  long  course  of  misery  and  degradation  has  blurred  and  defaced,  but 
could  not  destroy.  Has  she  fallen  from  her  innocence  by  the  strength  of 
her  own  young  afl^ections,  or  has  foul  treaebery  caused  ber  ruin,  or  siill 
fouler  violenceT  And  her  parents — do  they  know  the  worst,  and  have  they 
cast  her  off  pitilessly,  or  do  some  relentings  touch  their  hearts,  and  do  the; 
still  pray  for  Heaven's  mercy  ow  the  perishing  outcast  T  Or  do  they  mourn 
her  as  dead — bappy  in  their  ignorance  Uiat  a  worse  lot  than  death  has  been 
faerst 

There  goes  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  with  the  effrontery  of  precocious  vic« 
Stamped  on  his  features  and  4iis  gait,  leading  by  the  arm  a  young  girl  ap- 
parently about  fifteen,  whom  he  has  been  "  treating"  to  a  sight  of  the  Christ- 
mas pantomime  at  the  neighbouring  theatre.  Her  flushed  features  indical^ 
her  pleasure,  and  ber  companion  now  stops  opposite  a  gin  palace  and  wsnls 
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W  (A  nter  witk  him.  She  hesitates ;  her  mother  awaita  her  at  home  ;  afa« 
!i«Tar  had  the  tounffi  to  go  into  such  a  place  before.  He  presaea  her — ttill 
■he  hetilAtea.  Uwden,  ^wara  I  This  ia  the  fi'tl  atep— take  warning  in 
lime  hy  thj  bUeo  siHer  who  has  just  poaaed  thee ;  avoid  the  flnt  bcgimungs 
of  evil — the  firat  wluaper  of  the  tempting  fiend. 

Here  poM  two  ra^ed  Irishmen,  marked  b^  the  endnnng  chaneterietiea 
of  tbeir  race,  reckleu  jocularitj^  idleneaa  and  dirt  Thef  are  out  for  the 
night,  and  are  reeling  on  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  indpient  spree.  No 
timoght  either  of  the  past  or  fbtnre  disturbs  them  ;  no  recollectioa  of  tha  ' 
Kuod  Molding  that  intemperance  and  all  its  votaries  got  from  Fathwr 
KiDolli,  when  be  preached  lately  on  tbe  Ten  Commandsunts ;  no  recollec 
don  either  of  the  solemn  act  of  penilenc«  they  with  otiiera  performed  on  the 
ume  occanon  with  bended  knee  and  lighted  Mper ;  no  thought  of  the  lecture 
they  will  get  when  next  tbey  go  to  confession— ^ey  have  had  absolution 
this  week  alreadj,  and  are  going  now  to  run  np  a  fresh  score  for  the  still 
distant  da;  of  refining. 

And  onward  otores  the  living  streami  each  individual  bearing  in  his  or 
bei  bosom  the  elements  of  a  drama — a  history  and  a  moral— each  impelled. 
Strange  to  think,  by  poasions,  feelings,  and  reflections,  which  are  not  shared 
ilike  Bsd  in  the  same  degree  by  any  other  single  human  being.  And  of  all 
thai  crowd,  bow  iew  are  actuated  by  feelings  at  all  more  elevated  than  those 
which  they  share  in  common  with  the  brulas  I  How  few  are  there  who  ever 
liiink  of  another  world  than  this  scene  of  violence,  trouble  and  trickery  I 
Huv  few  think  of  the  capacities  and  the  wants  of  their  immortal  souls ;  how 
few,  indeed,  ever  heard,  except  in  oaths,  of  such  a  thing  as  a  soul  I  Is  there 
uie  who  anticipates  a  day  of  retribution,  who  dreams  of  seeking  peace  with 
(a  angry  God,  of  reconciliation  with  an  alienated  father,  of  pardon  for  un- 
checked and  nncalcalated  iniquity,  of  the  plea  that  he  most  advance  when 
arraigned  at  the  bar  1  Is  there  one  who  thinks  of  a  time  when  warnings 
neglected  shall  speak  trumpet- tongued  against  him,  when  the  cloud  so  long 
impeoding  shall  open  in  judgment,  and  the  bolt  so  long  raised  to  strike  shall 
descend  to  destroy  ?  Is  there  one  who  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  mire  beneath 
hia  feet  upward  to  the  sturry  heaven  T  Is  there  one  who  elevates  his  heart 
from  the  midst  of  earlhltness  to  the  throne  of  God  T 

Perhaps  these  are  the  thoughts  that  occupy  the  mind  of  that  cloaked 
eccWaatic,  who  has  been  looking  at  the  scene  with  evident  interest,  and  who 
creeps  stealthily  along  the  street  with  downcast  looks  but  restless  eye.  We 
shall  follow  him  a  little  farther,  and,  as  we  expect,  he  leaves  this  populous 
qnarter  for  the  open  road,  and  walks  towards  Si  Ueoi^'e,  where  a  narrow 
widiet  admits  him  within  the  caaeecraCed  precincts. 

It  is  in  sQch  a  district  as  this,  so  crowded  with  human  beings,  and  pre- 
Ben^ng  in  variety  of  condition  and  character,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  London,  that  the  Church  of  Some  has  at  once  multiplied  and  con- 
eealraled  ber  efforts.  All  the  orders  of  her  clergy  and  all  grades  of  her 
iervsnts  here  exhibit  that  laborious  perseverance  which  the  inde&tigable 
energy  of  their  chief  has  infused  mto  the  humblest  of  his  subordinates.  At 
Uiis  season  (the  close  of  the  yutr),  St  Gleorge's  Catbcdral  may  be  said  to  be 
never  shut,  for,  even  at  midnight,  lights  burn  before  the  high  altar,  where 
the  "Most  Holy,"  as  it  is  blasphemously  termed,  is  exposed  to  the  worship- 
pere  in  the  devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours.  A  public  act  of  penitence  cele- 
hrates,  in  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  the  Vigil  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
and  a  midnight  mass  heralds  the  morning  of  the  nativity  with  songs  of 
JDtnlee.    One  day  it  is  the  relic  of  an  apostle  which  is  exposed  to  the  adora- 
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tion  of  Uie  faithful ;  another,  it  is  the  proceMion  of  the  "  fileseed  Sacrament," 
with  prieets  robed  in  the  gorgeoue  chtianble,  «aA  acolytes  bearing  flambeaui, 
banner,  and  cross  ;  on  another,  the  insignia  of  lamentation  shroud  altm"  aod 
chancel,  the  chanted  Litany  bears  a  tone  of  sorrow,  and  the  sweet  vraces  of 
the  orphans,  robed  and  veiled  in  white,  swell  the  pathetic  strains  that  moarn 
the  Martyrdom  of  the  Innocents.  Outside  the  cathedral,  a  vast  mechinerf 
is  kept  in  constant  and  active'  operation.  Bedeniptorist  brothers  preach, 
Brothers  of  the  Oratory  visit,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  teach.  One  fraternitj 
labours  among  the  sick,  another  among  the  most  depraved  outcasts,  another 
engages  the  attention  of  the  young.  A  Fassionist  harangues  the  rabble  on 
week  evenings,  and  a  Jesuit  or  the  Bishop  himself  preaches  to  the  gwteeler 
auditory  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals. 

These  efforts  are,  we  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent  successfnl,  as  may  be 
expected  when  the  field  is  so  wide,  and  the  variety  of  tastes  so  inGoile. 
The  schools  are  largely  attended,  and  the  cnnyent  and  refuges  receive  cod- 
tinual  supplies  from  this  inexhaustible  reservoir.  On  one  unhappy  class 
alone,  we  believe,  the  effects  have  been  scarcely  observable,  and  the  Sister  ot 
Charity  has  no  influence  over  her  sister  of  sorrow  and  crime.  In  the 
picturesque  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  missioner,  "  the  waters  of  baptism 
hare  been  rarely  sprinkled  on  the  brows  that  never  blush."  Still,  on  malti- 
tudes  too  idle  or  loo  ignorant  either  to  reason  or  to  compare,  the  purely  sen- 
suous and  scenic  attractions  of  the  Bomish  worship,  with  all  its  accessories, 
are.  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression,  and  many  an  idler  who  enten 
the  cathedral  from  mere  curiosity,  finds  himself  insensibly  subdued  by  tha 
solemn  beauty  of  the  unwonted  spectacle,  and  his  ruder  feelings  melted  into 
ft  fancied  devotion.  It  cannot  be  donbted  that  ere  long  these  efforts  will  ^to- 
duce  some  effect  on  the  great  mass  exposed  to  their  influence,  and  we  shsll 
endeavour  to  note  the  progress  of  what  may  be  termed  a  great  forward 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  patroness  of  all  idolatry,  the  mother  of  all 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  the  enemy  of  God,  the  oppressor  of  the  cons^nences 
of  men.  Ltbicek. 


IRELAND  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 


Ht  Deab  Sib, — Tbe  interest  which  has  been  awakened  throughout  Scotland 
within  the  last  few  years  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  by  the  intelligence  which  has 
reached  us,  through  various  channels,  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
country,  induced  me  to  visit  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  month  of  Joly; 
and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  lay  some  of  the  results  of  my  observation 
of  tbe  state  of  matters  there,  before  your  readers.  My  journey  extended 
chiefly  over  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland — the  moat  wrelchedaDd  de- 
graded portion,  socially  and  morally,  of  that  country — and  in  tbe  [wosecutioii 
of  it  I  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  counties  Mayo,  Galway,  Limerick, 
Clare,  and  Kerry,  in  all  which  dbtricts  I  saw  more  social  wretchedoeBB  than 
I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  was  furnished  wjth  unequivocal  proofe  thst 
the  Gospel  is  making  gradual  yet  sure  progress,  and  that  light  is  breaking 
in  upon  the  darkness. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  in  the  west  of  Ireland  is  tbe  totsi 
absence,  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  of  everything  like  social  comfort.  IViih 
the  exception  of  towns  and  large  villages,  wmdotvt  in  houses  are  almost  un- 
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known. '  The  boases,  indeed,  are  almost  univeraallj  wretched  hovela,  with 
odIj'  one  opening,  Mrriog  all  the  purposea  of  &  door,  a  window,  and  a  chim- 
aey,  and  the  scene  wi'tAt'n  ia  one  of  fiith  and  squalid  misery.  I  saw  with  mj 
own  0je»  multitudes  of  children,  of  ten  years  and  under,  going  about  totalb/ 
naixd,  aud  BtsTvation  and  misery,  as  it  were,  written  upon  their  countenances. 
I  found  able-bodied  men  in  the  atreeta  of  such  towna  aa  Tuam,  Casllebar,  etc., 
(rilling  to  hire  at  fivepenct  a  day  without  food,  and  women  at  less.  I  aaw 
Korea  of  women  in  the  vicinity  of  towna  and  large  riUagea  carrying  eadi  a 
large  boaket  filled  with  turf,  in  aome  instances  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
milee,  aad  aetling  the  entire  load  for  twopenct.  At  every  halting-place  the 
coacb  waa  aurrounded  by  importunate  beggara,  and  in  aome  places  they 
seemed  to  form  a  fourth  or  fl(ih  of  the  entire  population.  And  it  was  truly 
painful  to  aee  that  in  every  town  the  largest  Mid  moat  elegant  edifices  are 
tlie  Jail,  the  Barraeis,  and  the  Poor'e-hoitse — a  sad  indication  of  the  wretched 
BOutil  condition  of  the  people. 

'He  nest  thing  which  painfully  attracted  my  atteDtion  was  the  auperetition 
in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  involved,  tbrough  the  deluaiona  of 
Romaaism.  I  ascended  Croagfa-patrick,  a  high  hill  in  county  Mayo,  near 
Westport,  still  held  sacred  as  the  leaidence  for  a  time  of  the  renowned  St 
Patrick.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ia  what  ia  called  a  nation.  It  is 
H  einU  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  sharp, 
jagged  atones,  and  the  wretched  devotees  who  repair  thither  are  compelled 
u  go  round  that  circle  on  their  tare  hteea,  as  often  as  the  priest  ataall  eigoin, 
unleaa  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  able  to  purchase  eKemption  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  The  Blones  are  porous,  and  I  saw  hundreds  of  tbem  taluT' 
mni  with  the  blood  of  these  deluded  viclima  of  superstitiun,  and  carried  off  two 
frflgments  of  tbeae  blood-stained  stones  as  a  memorial.  I  was  informed  by 
pereonsin  the  vicinity,  on' whose  veracity  I  could  rely,  that  some  years  ago 
ihe  mountain  was  visited  annuaUy  by  thousands  of  pilgrima,  some  of  tham 
iVom  a  great  distance,  but  that  their  numbers  are  annually  decreasing.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouotun  I  visited  a  Solff  Well,  in  which  there  b 
a  tmit,  supposed  to  have  been  put  into  it  by  St  Patrick,  and  actually  aaw  a 
woman  on  ber  bended  knees  worshipping  the  trout  I  was  assured  that 
when  a  cow  or  horse  becomes  unwell,  it  is  a  universal  practice  amongst  the 
Komanists  in  Connaught  and  Munster  to  send  for  tiie  priest,  to  cel^rate  maea 
far  the  recovery  of  the  aninial,  for  which  he  receives  usually  the  fee  of  half- 
<t-mim.  Will  any  one  say,  in  the  face  of  iheae  faets,  that  Ireland  is  not  in- 
TOlved  in  as  deoae  spiritual  darkness  as  any  heathen  country,  and  has  not  as 
strong,  yea  stronger  claims  upon  our  Christian  philanthropy  to  send  the 
6o8pel  to  ber  perishing  millions  t 

I  had  also  opportunity  of  seeing  cheering  proo&  of  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  even  in  the  darkest  regions  of  Ireland.  The  Chta-ch  idttion  in  Con- 
WRara,  an  extensive  and  lawless  district  of  GalWay,  was  reported,  by  eye- 
witnesses, aa  being  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  In  CUfden,  one  of  ils  princi- 
pal rillageB,  the  Protestant  congregatton  baa  inorgased  from  eight  or  ten 
peiwna  to  a  crowded  attendance  of  Ave  hundred,  within  the  laat  tew  years ; 
and  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  often  occasion  to  be  there,  that 
in  all  the  hotels  there  are  bSiU*  placed,  not  only  in  the  principal  rooms,  but 
in  all  the  bedroomi — an  arrangement  nbich  mi^t  be  beneficially  imitated  in 
Scotland. 

My  attention  was  chiefly  confined,  however,  personcUfy  to  the  missions  o 
ihe  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  county  Kerry.  I 
menlioQ  these  together,  because  there  exists  between  them  a  very  intimate 
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connection.  An  interchange  of  eervices  \>j  their  reepectirfr  preachers  is  a 
nuiUer  of  almost  wuklg  occnrT«nc« ;  and  it  was  tral;  delightful  and  T«freabing 
to  see  the  barmODj  sab*i*ting  between  them.  From  mj  intercourse  with  the 
misuoDaries  of  both  denominations,  I  am  thoroaghl^  persaaded  that  they  are 
men  of  God,  wbosefaearts  are  in  their  worli,  uid  whose  labours  are  especiallj 
blessed  of  Grod.  I  preached  at  three  of  the  Mission  stations,  in  one  case  U> 
a  deeply  interesting  congregation,  of  probably  IfiO — many  of  them  recent 
converta  from  Fopery,  I  also  visited  their  day  and  Sabbatb-schools,  and 
met  with  their  teacben  and  Scripture-readers ;  and  with  the  character  of  Ibe 
a^nts,  and  the  vigoroas  state  of  the  misslDns,  I  had  erery  reason  to  be  bighlf 
satisfied. 

As  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has,  for  some  years,  largely  and 
liberally  luded  the  Primitioe  M^hoditt  Mission,  a  few  words  regarding  that 
society  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  our  Church,  That  society  btu 
no  organised  ckurc/ies  in  Ireland.  It  is  simply  a  society  for  preaching  tfae 
Gospel.  Those  who  are  brought  to  Chriet  through  its  instrumentality  are 
left  at  liberty  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
whatever  denomination  they  may  prefer.  It  consequently  happens  that  both 
its  preachers  and  its  mesabers  in  society  belong  to  various  denominations; 
some  of  them  being  Pretln/terians,  others  EpixopalkiM,  and  others  Wal^- 
ant.  Still  the  members  in  weiely  are  under  the  discipline  of  the  society,  wail 
upon  its  ministrations,  and  are  placed  under  class-leaders  (corresponding  to 
onr  elders),  who  have  the  oversight  of  them,  and  who  at  their  periodical 
meetii^  can  snspend  or  exclude  the  unworthy.  This  arrangement,  in  the 
nature  of  thii^;s,  cannot  be  permanent,  and  as  Ireland  becomes  evangelised, 
the  society,  it  is  evident,  must  proceed  with  the  organisation  of  churches,  to 
meat  the  necessiticB  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  period  is 
approachiog  when  this  must  be  attempted.  It  has,  however,  wrought  well 
hitherto,  and  has  beeo  productive  of  anspeakable  benefit  to  Ireland.  No 
society  with  which  I  am  acqnainted  is  conducted  on  more  eeonomieal  prin- 
eiiiles.  Indeed,  I  have  a  decided  conviction  that  all  its  agents  are  underpdA. 
A  Scriptnre-reader  receives  from  L.20  to  L.25  per  annum ;  and  a  tescbet 
from  L.25  to  L.SO.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the  accounts  of  a  mis- 
uonary  in  tiie  County  Kerry  for  the  Wt  year.  Hie  field  of  operation  ex- 
tends over  nearly  the  entire  county,  some  of  his  preaching  stations  being 
thirty  miles  fVom  his  residence.  He  is  compelled  to  keep  a  pony  and  car, 
to  enable  him  to  move  trora  place  to  place.  Besides  snperinteading  day  and 
SaUMth- schools,  and  scripture  readers,  he  preaches  at  different  places  within 
the  connty*  mt  or  seven  times  every  week.  He  is  as  a  Christian  and  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  very  superior  man.  He  has  no  private  means  of 
support,  and  yet  his  entire  meome  from  the  society  last  year  amounted  to  onlj 
L.4S.*  The  other  missionary  agents  are  paid  on  a  similar  scfJe ;  and  from 
penoaal  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  them,  I  can  testify  that 

*  The  fbUowiag  Hem  eitieh  make  up  tiiU  sm  will  gin  yoar  vetdars  a  detafled  new 
of  the  aBBaal  expeiiHi  of  aa  Irish  talnKMar; : — 
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they  ara  men  every  way  qualified  for  their  work — the  very  men  required 
Tor  the  peculiar  service  to  which  God  is  calling  them.  The  nnmber  of  paid 
agenU  employed  by  the  society  as  preachers,  teachers,  and  Bcriptnre  readers, 
amouDla  to  100,  occupying  1429  different  stations,  where  the  gospel  is 
preached,  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  The  conviction  waa  deepened  npoa 
mj  mind  by  my  recent  visit,  that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  evangelized^  it  mast  be 
by  Irishmm,  and  that,  whatever  share  we  may  have  in  the  work,  our  main 
dependence  must  be  upon  native  agency.       ' 

It  has  been  recently  asserted  in  various  quarters,  that  the  PrimitivA 
Methodist  Society  is  in  reality  little  else  than  an  agency  in  connection  with 
the  ii^tablisbetl  Cburch  in  Ireland,  and  intended  to  prop  up  a  tottering  ea- 
Ublishment.  Such  an  assertion  is  utt^ly  without  foundation.  The  society 
:9  no  more  connected  witb,  or  dependent  upon,  the  Churcli  «f  England,  than 
il  is  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  as  it  has  no  organization  as  a 
Church,  aud  aa  its  members  observe  the  ordinances  of  baptiam  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  whatever  evangelical  church  they  prefer,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  observe  these  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England — in  some  places  from  choice  doubtless,  but  in  other  cases 
from  necetsi^ — there  being  no  other  Protestant  Church  within  reach.  This 
holds  true,  especially  of  the  west  of  IrelHnd.     There  is  only  one  organiztd 

"      '  '         "■       'Ch,  8<     " 


Presbyterian  Church,  so  far  a»  I  know,  in  the  extensive  county  of  Galway, 
and  only  one  in  the  county  of  Kerry — the  seat  of  the  church  being  in  each 
caw,  the  eouDty  town ;  and  I  do  not  think  thwe  are  any  Independent 
Churches  in  either  of  these  coantics.  Persons  therefore  must  either  observe 
ordinances  in  the  Chureh  of  England,  or  neglect  them  altogether.  Even  if 
our  brethren  of  tiie  Primitive  Methodist  Society  should  resolve  to  organize 
churches,  still,  as  the  vast  mqority  of  the  population  are  tquatted,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  soH,  as  there  are  few  villages,  and  no  public  works  in  the  west, 
and  as  the  peo[4e  are  in  deep  poverty,  it  must  be  several  years  before  . 
these  churches  can  be  self-supportiag,  and  they^  must  be  mainly  sustained 
b;  the  liberality  of  others.  Moreover,  should  this  step  be  ultimately  resolved 
upon,  pastors  in  the  ftrat  instance  must  be  ordained  over  »ev«ral  little  Jlocka, 
of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  converts,  instead  of  ministering  only  to  one 
charch ;  and  musrt  be  extensively  aided  in  their  work  by  missionaries, 
scripture  readers,  and  teachers.  I  believe  that  such  church  organiaatiou  at 
no  distant  period  will  be  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  conver- 
^on,  in  spile  of  the  most  bitter  perseeution,  is  still  going  furwardr  and  en- 
coQTagement  is  everywhere  furnished  to  conclude  that  God^s  time  to  favoiU 
Iretsnd'  has  n*w  airivvd. 

Is  proof  of  the  afflrmation  that  the  society  is  unamneeted  with,  and  uncotf 
Mled  iu  its  action  by  the  Charch  of  England,  and  that  its  agents  belong  to 
various  evangelical  den omi nations,  I  subjoin  some  extracts  from  a  letter  I 
have  Just  received  from  a  friend  who  has  been  for  sixteen  years  a  preacher 
in  connection  with  it.  In  reftfenee  to  the  idlegatioa  thai  the  society  is  a 
tMre  buttress  to  l^e  Chun^  of  England,  he  saye,  "  I  myself  have  been 
brought  up  and  educated  a  member  cf  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wd  still 
eoDtinoe  in  its  eommimion,  beri^  of  opinion  that  in  its  constittitioD,  doctrine, 
»ai  dtscii^ifw,  k  ia,  on  die  whole,  more  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, 
Ihan  any  chnrch  wiUi  which  I  am  acquainted.  Openly  avowing  my  views, 
I  entered  npen  the  work  of  the  mini^ry  In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society 
—the  conference  by  no  means  ioterferiug,  though  fully  aware  of  my  syste 
■ns^  attraidanee  for  seating  ordinances  in  fhe  Presbyterian  Church.  Pe.  . 
baps  it  may  not  t|^  iMit  of  place  to  stale  ihat  during  four  yeara,  when  I  was 
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Blationed  in  E^rry,  instead  of  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the  Established 
Church  in  the  village,  I  went  a  distance  of  ten  Irish  miles  to  Tr^ee,  to  the 
church  of  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chesnut.  While  stationed  in 
Belfast,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  ordinance  in  Dr  Morgan's 
church — the  conferenue  neither  rebuking  me  ncv  calling  in  question  my 

right  to  do  so.     My  esteemed  colleague,  the  Rev.  chairman  of  the 

Belfast  district,  and  one  of  the  oldest  preachers  in  the  body,  was  a  presby- 
terian  from  his  youth,  and  stiU  continues  so.  Many  of  tbe  principal  mem- 
bers and  office-bearers  of  our  society  in  Belfast,  are  in  communion  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  many  more  of  our  preachers  and  members  m 
various  parts  of  Ireland  Are,  to  my  knowledge,  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If,  then,  the  charge  alleged  against  us  means,  that  we  are  in  anyway 
dependent  upon  the  Establishment,  bound  by  its  formularies,  supporting  any 
thing  that  may  be  wrong  in  it,  or  neeessarily  belonging  to  it,  I  as  an  individual, 
and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  conference,  utterly  deny  the 
allegation.  Our  society  is  the  only  society  in  Ireland  that  is  undenomian- 
tiooal,  bound  to  no  party,  and  yet  quite  free  and  wilting  to  co-operate  with 
all  who  hold  Christ  the  bead."  I  may  simply  add  that  information  oblaieed 
upon  the  spot,  and  intercourse  with  the  leading  friends  of  the  society  is 
Dublin,  comprising  persons  of  various  evangelical  denominations,  amply-  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  above  statements.  In  giving  to  this  society,  we  giva 
our  money  to  a  society  which  is  doing  a  great  work  in  Ireland,  and  which  i< 
doing  it  unostentationdy  and  economically. — ^I  ant,  my  dear  Sir,  yonn 
sincerely,  W.  B. 

jAHUAkT  1854. 
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deed,  ver;  peculiar.  They  have  been  long  withheld  from  a  lar^  and  eager  circle  d 
readers,  but  only  to  appear  at  last  in  the  very  fiirm  in  which  their  author's  fiiends  are 
best  pleased  to  posseaa  them.  Resistance  to  temptations  to  jmblish,  when  it  bis 
been  kept  up  during  so  many  jesrs,. usually  gro*s  into  an  invincible  habit.  Or, 
even  should  this  aversion  to  auUioTship  be  overcame  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  reso- 
lutiort,  the  result  is  generally  a  single  publication  only,  which  is  perha^  also  an  im- 
perfect representation  of  its  authors  mind  in  earlier  and  better  days.  It  is  very  dit 
ferent  with  these  books  of  Dr  Browji's,  Long  looked  for,  thev  have  come  at  last,  in 
regular  succession,  and  in  the  most  finished  form.  We  trust  there  are  rowe  of  then 
to  follow,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  be  worthy  of  their  predecessors. 

This  tact  b  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rare  concurrence  of  great  wisdom  on  Di 
Brown's  part,  with  t^rcumstances  eminentlj  favourable  to  his  giving  practical  effect 
to  most  judicious  resolutions.  It  is  evidently  on  principle  that  he  nas  been  slow  to 
publish  bis  Expositions  of  Scripture.  Of  all  books  these  demand  the  greatest  amount 
of  well-digested  reading,  and  thoroughly  matured  thought.  To  interpret  the  ironl 
of  God  is,  in  truth,  a  most  responsible  undertaking  ;  and  no  man  should  give  va- 
mauence  to  his  interpretation  of  it  in  a  book,  without  much  serious  and  devout  r«iee- 
tion.  Our  German  commentators  seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  unimpressed  by  this 
trutK  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  their  inadequate  views  of  inspuration  are  at 
the  bottom  of  their  carelessness  in  issuing  their  attempts  to  expound  the  inspued 
volume.     One  edition  of  a  commentary  is  frequently  with  them  quite  at  variance 
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with  another.  In  order  to  be  mre  of  »  Gemmti  tbeolorian's  opinion,  even  6ii  the 
lending  points  of  the  subject  of  his  exegesis,  70U  must  take  care  that  it  is  his  "  last 
augmented  and  thoronghlj  laboured  otct  ^ain  "  edition  that  7DU  are  remdin^.  Hn 
present  stand-point  is  probablj  only  "the  third  something"  between  what  he  was 
two  years  ago  and  what  be  has  been  since  the  issue  of  a  new  edition.  Nor  is  this 
true  onlj  of  inferior  men  and  their  books.  De  Wette  was  notorionsl;  addicted  to 
this  pra(?tice,  and  even  Thoiuck  himself  is  not  guiltless  concerning  it.  Compare  the 
Eiith  edition  of  the  Halle  Professor's  Commentary  on  the  Oospel  of  John  with  anj 
or  every  edition  that  has  gone  before,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  book. 

Non-,  to  all  this  senseless  rariation  and  slovenly  caprice  Dr  Brown's  EzpositioD* 
present  a  remarkable  contrast.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  extensive  research  and 
■eeurste  investigation.  They  are  the  works  emphatically  of  a  man  who  has  made 
up  bis  mind  on  the  questions  he  examines.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  dogmatic  in 
his  views  of  every  text,  and  indisposed  to  admit  that  difficulties  attach  in  many  in* 
iUneee  to  the  exegesis  he  defends.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  singularly  reasonable  and 
candid,  even  in  his  advocacy  of  his  favourite  interpretations.  6uch  liberality  and 
forbearance,  however,  are  quite  another  thing  from  that  instability  of  sentimMit  and 
rashnesB  in  publishing  which  so  lamentably  £sGgure  the  commentaries  of  that  won- 
derful race  of  scholars,  to  whom  their  own  Jean  Paul  wisely  assigned  the  emnire  of 
the  air.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  merits  of  Dr  Brown  as  an  Expositor,  that  helcnowa 
■hen  to  be  decided  in  his  interpretations,  and  where  to  m^ke  allowance,  both  for 
differences  and  difficulties ;  and  this  characteristic  excellence  of  these  admirable  booki 
is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  so  well  spent  over 
them.  We  cannot  but  notice  the  goodness  of  God's  providence  in  sparing  their  ve- 
nerable author  to  superintend  their  publication.  In  his  preface  to  the  work  before 
u',  he  mentions  that  it  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  a  class  of  Theological  Stn- 
denU,  belonging  to  all  denominntions,  requested  him  to  publish  the  Notes,  which 
farm  the  basis  of  the  present  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians.  We  can 
TKall  a  period  nearly  midway  between  then  and  now,  when  the  same  wish  was  uni- 
versally cherished  by  the  students,  to  whom  the  substance  at  least  of  these  Eniosi- 
liona  was  addressed.  In  fact,  it  was  impcrasibie  to  hear  the  Professor  expouna  and 
enforce  this  most  perplexing  but  instructive  Letter  without  esirnestly  desiring  to  see 
his  exposition  of  it  in  print.  Nov  that  the  Professor  has'  beeome  the  Anthor,  we 
predict  with  confidence  the  high  place  which  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qalatians  is  cralain  to  occupy  among  the  best  works  of  the  best  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
There  can  he  no  question  that  this  subject  calls  into  exerd^e  our  author's  highest 
pJwers.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  aatonishin"  force  of  argument  by  which  this  por- 
tion ot  Paul's  writings  is  distinguished,  a  combinalion  of  very  peculiar  endowments 
on  the  part  of  the  expositor  is  indispensable.  A  thorough  insight  into  the  mutnal 
relatbns  of  the  different  economics  of  divine  grace  mutt  be  assodaled,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  great  capacities  of  verbal  criticism,  and,  on  the  other,  with  a  rare  power 
ot  lineal  analysis.  It  is  Just  in  these  gifts,  seldom  united  in  such  perfection,  that 
l)r  Brown  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  exceL  An  inflexible  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  receives,  in  his  case,  unusual  aids  towards  its  realization  from  the 
'ources  we  have  just  indicated.  We  do  not  say  that  the  result  is  a  perfect  com men- 
larf.  hot  we  certainly  are  prepared  to  maintam,  in  regard  to  the  various  Expositions  of 
■hich  Dr  Brown  is  the  author,  that  they  are  the  best  which  have  been  published  on 
the  sobjecis  which  they  discuss.  His  present  commentary  on  the  Galatians  we  are 
disposed  to  place  at  the  very  head  of  the  series.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  ft 
diffieult  theme  made  plain,  and  of  a  drjr  one  made  interesting. 

The  great  snl^ect  of  this  epistle  is  justiflcation.  by  faith  as  the  one  way  of  being 
accepted  before  God.  The  legal  righteousness  which  the  human  mind  has  always 
heea  so  prone  to  set  np  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel  way  of  solvation  early  found  its 
xipporterB  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  'To  meet  and  reliite  their  misconceptions  of  the 
(^ipel,  the  Pauline  letters  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians  were  written.  In 
the  one  the  truth  is  presented  in  its  general  aspect,  in  the  other  with  its  particular 
tpplicslion.  In  bis  letter  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  proves 
lut  mun  are  to  be  saved  not  by  obeying  the  law  but  by  believing  the  truth,  while, 
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in  vritiDir  to  ilM  Churcbea  af  0«1»ti«,  liii  oi^ett  n  to  Aow  i^ecbUjr  how  the  h*  «t 
Moses  was  perreTted  when  turned  into  «  sonree  oT  justifying  righteousness,  ud 
r^uded  dUwr  as  in  antagoniBm  with,  or  m  an  addition  to,  tb«  goapel  metiiod  of 
jostiflcation.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  waj  in  whidi  this  distinction  b 
stated  br  Dr  Brotfn  &  hit  Prolegomena,  and  illustrated  throughout  in  his  expoat- 
tlon  of  the  epistle. 

He  divides  the  letter  into  these  seven  parts, — the  inecription,  the  introdiietlbii,lbe 
apostle's  historical  defence  of  himself  and  of  bis  office,  bu  di^eoM  of  bis  doctriu, 
his  ezposttilationa  with  and  vaimiiigs  of  the  GaUtians,  the  practical  injunctions,  mi 
the  poatacript.  Of  course,  the  three  central  portions  of  this  division  are  the  subject 
of  the  most  extended  examination,  and  it  is  in  Dr  Brown's  treatmeDt  of  "  the  tbugt 
hard  to  be  understood"  which  occur  in  them,  that  the  reader  feels  most  deeply  that 
be  has  to  do  with  a  master  in  Israel.  His  ducusaicHis  of  the  aiigumcnt  as  to  Abra- 
ham's faith  in  the  third  chapter,  and  of  the  Allegor;  employed  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
may  be  dted  as  models  cd^Uie  dear  and  compreheD  sire  exhibition  of  most  impartanl 
scripture  truth  in  passages  whidi  have  been  often  obEvured  even,  by  able  divines,  snJ 
which  are  seldom  mllj  -understood  even  by  intelligent  Chrislians. 

The  interest  of  these  expositions  is  matertallj  increased  by  the  abundant  isd 
most  useM  practical  reflections  which  are  mixed  up  with  them.  We  have  beea 
Btruch,  too,  nitb  the  felicitous  manner  in  whit^.  the  divisioDs  and  subdivisions  of  the 
epistle  are  classified  and  iiiime£  An  apt  dlnMon,  every  one  knows,  is  a  great  he^ 
to  a  good  sermon,  but  we  do  not  remember  another  instance  in  which  lectuting  on  s 
difficult  subject  hag  been  so  Eignally  aided  by  ingenious  and  knacky  arcangement  u 
in  these  expositions  of  this  epistle. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  passage  upon  passage  in  support  of  this  eommendatoiT 
notice  of  this  inv^uable  woik.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  unnecessary,  ana 
we  can  also  refer  our  readers  for  a  specimen  of  the  v«lnme  to  the  remarks  extracted 
from  it  in  our  last  number  on  the  Principle  of  the  Support  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
For  us  even  to  praise  Dr  Brown  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture  we-feel  to  be  verging 
en  presumption,  and  all  we  candeure  for  the  r&dersof  his  book  is  some  measured 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  which  its  perusal  has  exdted  in  ourselves. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD-  ALISON  AND  iffiGENT  EDBOPEAJT  HI8T0BTJ* 

When  the  first  ptwiion  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  contemporary  European  Historj 
was  published,  aereral  months  ago,  we  gave  at  some  length  our  viewa  regarding  it. 
A  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  and  as,  like  its  predecessor,  it  will  nedoubl  be 
cxtenavelf  read,  we  deem  it  right  to  offer  a  few  su^estions  which  may  be  usefij  to 
be  borne  m  nundby  our  readers  in-perusuig  a  treatise,  of  which  the  Imbs  is  so  strong 
and  the  general  tone  so  hostile  to  interests  dosely  affecting  human  progress  and 
sound  liberty. 

The  learned  author  of  this  wOTk  is  a  person  of  varied  and  extensive  acquirements 
and  many  accomplishmentSrOf  a  generoua  and  kindly  nature,  and  incapable  of  undue 
severity  or  of  intentional  pmliality  in  his  judgments  as  a  historian.  But  we  consider 
him  to  be  overrun  with  prejadioes,  political  and  social,  and  in  the  two  volumes  of 
the  work  before  us  he  has  exhibited  partiality  and  bigotry  not  consistent  with  the 
.  sober  dignity  and  independent  judgment  of  high-east  hist<Hy.  Sinoe  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  especially  since  Free  Trade,  one  of  its  most  precious  results, 
came  intooperaLion,  the  learned  histoiian,  strive-as  he  may,  views  alTevents,  past  and 
present,  through  a  prejudiced  medium,  which  clouds  and  impairs  he  belter  judg= 
ment.  The  present  volume  presents  a  hvelj  and  graphic  resami  of  political  events 
in  Europe  from  1820  to  near  the  end  of  1823,  embracing  in  its  scope  the  revolutions 
and  reactions  in  Spain,  the  political  tracasseries  and  troubles  of  uneasy  France  under 
Louis  U  duiri,  the  transactions  of  the  Congresses  of  Trappau,  Laybach,  and  Verona, 
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with  tlw  socikl  diffienltiea,  in  the  midst  of  whicb  the  peace  nobl;  etnquered  kt  Wkter- 
bo,  fomid  Rod  left  this  coantrj  to  struggle  with  for  matiy  jtasi. 

In  the  fint  chapter,  mi  able  Mfa'tiitw  ia  premited  of  the  condition  of  Spain  as  she 
emerged  from  her  hard  atruggle  with  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  and  for  her  emanci- 
pttiiHi  {Ti»n  which  she  «at  entirely  indd>led  to  Brifi^  valour  and  liberalitj.  Thirtj 
jean  of  the  bueet  ingnlitnde  to  her  boiefsctor  are  the  sole  returns  which  this 
degraded  nation  ba*  yet  extututed  to  the  gaze  of  the  dvilised  wtsld.  The  hiatorian 
dnws  an  ingeniona  paralld  betwixt  the  earij  faistraiea  of  Spain  and  England,  and 
supplies  an  able  analjua  of  the  canwa  of  Spain's  degradation  from  her  once  high  sta- 
tua  anitHigst  the  naticns  of  BnrofM.  But  we  eonmder  that  he  docs  not  make  si&dent 
■llowsnee  fbr  the  dotroetion  of  the  old  Spanish  libertiea  bv  Cardinal  Ximenes  during 
the  nonage  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  cBtablishment  of  the  Inquisition  bj  Toiquenieda, 
ind  the  resolute  eitirpation  of  religious  liberty  and  Proteatast  pnndples,  which 
neee»artlf  followed,  and  which,  by  completely  extinguiabing  fre^om  of  religious 
inquirf  and  opinion,  emasculated  the  Spanish  mind,  and  reduced  the  body  politic  to 
a  Etate  of  efleniinate  weakness  and  ba^e  serritudc.  Sir  Archibald  oonstders  the 
coDititution  of  1813,  established  by  the  Cortea  during  the  absence  of  the  imbecile 
and  treaclierons  Fodinand,  as  far  teo  democratic  in  its  character  and  unaoitable  to 
the  Bodd  condition  i£  Spain.  He  admits,  howerer,  that  it  had  the  auppott  of  the 
iDDBt  intelligent  dasses  of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  cities,  but  it  waa 
obnoiioaB  to  the  BomBb  Clergy,  whose  power  it  bad  endearoured  to  limit  and 
rettrais,  and  whose  rast  powmtiions  bad  been  laid  under  contribution,  to  Ibe  pea- 
cantr;  ia  the  mral  districts,  tbeir  dupes  and  tools,  and  to  many  of  the  old  noblesse, 
whom  it  had  reduced  to  p<uitical  invgnificance.  Accordingly,  Ferdinand,  released 
in  1814  by  the  treaty  rfValencay.haf  no  sooner  returned  to  his  kingdom,  recovered 
for  him  from  French  aggression  hj^  his  people's  blood  and  suCTering,  and  by  British 
lalonr,  than  with  the  cnaracterutic  treachery  inherent  in  the  Bourbon  race,  he 
TKAateA  the  despotic  rtgimi  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  this  act  gave  riae'to  a  series 
of  tumultuous  revolutions  and  reactions,  the  final  denouetneM  of  which  is  still 
amongst  the  dark  secrets  of  the  future.  In  1B23,  one  of  the  most  ncfariooa  acts  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  wbo  were  most  unwisely  imposed  np«i  France  by  the  Allied 
Pavers,  was  the  celebrated  invasion  of  Spain  under  the  Duo  D'Angouleme,  to 
replace  the  miserable  Ferdinand  once  more  in  the  possession  of  despotic  power.  They 
succeeded  easily  enough  in  this  attempt,  owing  to  the  divided  and  distracted  state  of 
the  couutrr;  but  th^  success  was- the  prelude  to  a  series  of  violent  p«^tical  osciilai- 
tions  which,  if  one  mAy  credit  present  appearances,  will  at  no  distant  period  shake 
the  lieentiooa  and  decrepid  Spanish  Bonrbons  from  out  the  tap  of  Spun,  as  their 
French  relations  have  since  been  twice  ignominionsly  expelled  from  la  belie  France. 
Sir  Arcbibald  Alison  wiU  see  nothing  of  alt  this.  He  ignores  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  draws  in  imagination  upon  an  impossible  fiiture.  H«  will  not  recc^nise  the 
great  fact  that  of  all  revolutions  a  restoration  is  the  worst.  In  the  ilivine  right  of 
kings  he  recognises  the  only  legiUmate  source  of  social  and  political  progress,  for- 
geCtiDg  altogether  that  external  compulsion  stone  has  ever  led  to  the  exercise  of 
this  rduetant  coum  libtrto!  eommwiit,  and  that  if  left  to  its  own  dignified  developments, 
it  mi^ht  do  Bomethinz  perhaps  for  mankind,  but  only  when  its  potrcr  for  evil  has 
Iwcome  imbecile  and  helpless.  It  is  perfectly  true,  no  doubt,  that  political  liberty, 
wrong  from  decrepid  despotism  by  an  escitcd  people  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  deapotJe 
institutions,  supported  by  an  impure  and  prostituted  Ctuistianity,  wilt  be  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  that  an  ignorant  and  debased  people  will  lie  prone  to  make  a  licentious 
use  of  their  new  pririleges.  But  those  who  sowed  for  generations  tbe  seeds  of  ignor-  , 
ance,  noliticat  and  religious,  in  thepublicmindfare  the  real  anthors  of  these  excesses. 
And  the  terrific  license  of  French  Jacobinism  from  1790  to  1794  waa  but  the  natural 
iMuce  of  a  sml  manured  by  the  titntalising  iu&iences  of  the  regimi  of  the  Qrojid 
Homarqut,  and  of  the  times  of  Louis  the  fifteenth,  tbe  Begency,  and  the  Ptire  oux 
wr^i,  supported  by  tbe  influence  of  a  corrupted  and  degraded  CluiBtianity. 

We  have  not  space  minutely  to  examine  the  remainder  of  tlua  volume,  and  must 
compress  our  remarks  upon  tbe  author's  historic  details  of  the  other  European  com- 
mnoities.  He  presents  a  rapid  and  able  sketch  of  Russia  under  Alejtander,  and  to 
the  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  which  the  famous  conwiracy  which  menaced  his  life 
f-i  authority  at  tbe  beginning  of  lus  tdgn  is  narratra  wito  great  vigour  and  efiect- 
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It  is  obvioDB  that  the  UstoritiD  ftdmvefl  »s  well  as  reTErencea  the  coIobgaI  power  of 
Russia,  and  the  stern  unity,  Tieour,  and  coberenee  of  its  JaTi^vaching  policy,  with  its 
hitlicrtn  aucce^ul  rcBolls.  The  next  historic  tfthleau  of  especial  interest  is  that  of 
France,  torn  and  distracted  with  the  royalist  and  hherft!  factions  and  partiea,  alter- 
nately in  the  ascendant,  and  with  an  equal  tendency  in  each  to  abuse  their  posses- 
BJon  of  power  and  place.  Sir  Archibald,  of  coarse,  paints  en  beau  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  former  of  these,  whilst  he  points  out  several  of  their  errois,  but  be 
denounces  the  latter  m  mane,  and  really  with  some  reason,  as  alike  imnracticaUe 
and  unreasonable.  The  fact  is,  modem  France  cannot  sympathise  with  any  He«- 
tion  of  her  old  Bourbon  rulers,  whether  more  or  leas  Uber^  in  tbeir  principles  and 
policy.  The  expulsion  of  both  branches  of  this  royal  house  supplies  the  mora!  to 
the  whole. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  occupied  with  our  domestic  history  from  the  passing  of 
the  •Currency  Act  to  the  death  of  Lord  LaDdondeny  b  1622,  followed  np,  in  other 
chapters,  through  part  of  the  brief  and  biilliaut  career  of  Mr  Conning  as  minister. 
Ontlic  whole,  we  must  admit,  considering  the  well  known  and  immutable  opinions 
of  tlieleoned  historian,  that  his  historical  view  of  this  period  is  drawn  up  with 
great  clearness  and  reasonable  impartiality.  He  points  out  clearly  the  remarkable 
errors  committed  br  all  parties  in  the  Currency  Act,  by  which  the  nation,  burdened 
witli  an  enormous  debt,  a  large  part  of  which  was  contracted  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, bos  had  its  pahlic  burdens  heavily  a^;Tavatcd  ever  since.  Sir  Archibald  pro- 
ceedslo  notice  the  political  excitement  which  existed  in  the  country  from  1817  lo 
1821,  CMicnrring  with  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  public  fervour  in  favour  of 
that  ill^oised  and  unfortunate  woman.  His  eympathies  are,  of  course,  all  with  the 
old  Tory  party  in  politics,  and  with  George  the  Fourth  in  this  miserable  matrimonial 
sqiinhble.  The  anecdote  of  this  sovereign,  the  most  generaUy  despised  of  all  who 
havesat  on  the  British  throne  since  Charles  the  Second,  adduced  at  page  678,  if 
truc,-reflects  as  little  credit  upon  him  as  the  head  of  a  constitutional  government,  as 
it  does  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Tory  historian  who  narrates  it. 

We.  must,  however,  refrain  from  further  comment,  referring  -our  readers  to  the 
volume,  which,  if  perused  wiUi  the  cautions  we  have  jnst  ianted,  may  be  studied  as 
a  powerfiil  panoramic  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  critical  years  in  recent  British 
and  European  history.  We  are  bound  further  to  observe,  that  the  historian  care, 
fully  eschews  tH  notice  of  religioq,  whether  im  the  various  forms  of  its  cormption  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  or  in  any  of  its  movements  in  the  purer  R>rms  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  Not  a  sentence  drops  from  his  pen  as  to  the  vices  either 
of  sovereigns  or  of  public  men  except  as  mere  "  weaknesses"  beneath  the  d^ty  of 
history,  even  to  allude  to.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Archibald  AliBon,  is 
a  historian,  leaves  out  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  the  Christian  element  and  the  per- 
vading agency  of  a  divine  providence  in  human  affiuis. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  REF.  PULLARTON  PATERSON  OF  NEW  DEER. 

[AccorduiE  to  a  death-bed  reqnest-of  the  late  Hr  Palerson,  oonv^ed  by  hit  family  in  a 
communication  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buchao,  the  Rev.  John  Hnnter,  Savocb  of  Deer, 
was  appointed  by  the  presbylery  to.preaeh  to  the  bereaved  congregation  on  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  funeral.*  From  iha  sermon  delivered,  in  obedience  to  this  appointmsnl, 
we  are  iundl j  famished  with  the  following  Aetoh.— Ed.] 

Of  Mr  Paterson's  personal  history,  very  little  is  known  to  me.  He  was  bom  in 
Edinbutj[h  in  1776,  but  soon  after  removed  with  his  parents  to  North  Qneensfetry, 
where  his  mother  died  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  Shortly  after,  his  father 
went  to  the  parish  of  Symington,  where  he  rented  a  small  iarm,  and  died  in  1818. 
When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Mr  Paterson  entered  upon  his  literary  and 
philosophical  curriculum  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  bc^nning  of  the 

B  fasMge  tram  whioh  he  wished  his  ftinaral  Mnnon  to 
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present  centurj.  He  studied  tlieology  nnder  the  vennftble  Dr  Lanon  kt  Selkirk, 
and  also  at  the  Established  Chnrcli  Hall  in  Ediiiburg:h.  HeiraBordainedBt  Artam- 
fofd,  Nev  Deer,  in  1609.  For  neailj  forty-fouf  years  he  EaithfiiUj  and  diligentlj 
discharged  bU  the  duties  of  the  hoW  ministrr.  He  was  confined  four  or  five  ireeks 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took.place  on  tne  18th  of  June  last,  in  the  seTcnt;- 
eigbth  jear  of  his  age. 

Turning  from  the  pergonal  hiatorj  to  the  character  of  our  deceased  Mend,  I  would 
saj  tbat  he  was  Terjprommently  distinguished  bjlidelity  and  diligence.  "A  faithful 
man,"  sajs  Solomon,  "  who  can  find  ! "  Such  a  man  was  found  for  more  than  forty- 
three.yearsin  this  pulpit.  He  faithfully  dischai^ed  all  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
fiithfdlj  attended  to  the  claims  of  relative  and  friendly  obligation.  He  abhorred 
all  duphcity,  all  siniGter  and  tortuous  ways,  every  thing  which  tended  to  de&uie  or 
detract  from  the  good  name  of  hia  neighbour.  He  was  diligent  aa  well  as  faithful. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  Dunng  his  long  ministry,  he 
vas  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  discourses  in  full  in  short-hand.  The  doctrines  of 
the  cross,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  firee  grace,  throueh  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment, was  closely  and  carefully  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  his  discourws. 
He  appeared  to  take  delight  in  proclaiming  the  melting  invitations  of  mercy ;  linger- 
in;  not  so  much  on  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire,  enveloped  in  blackness,  and 
darkness,  and  tempest,  as  on  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  on  which  the  Lamb  was  pn>- 
nded  for  a  humt-ofiering,  and  on  which  there  settles  eternally  the  sunshine  of 
Divine  love.  He  was  diligent  in  bis  study.  A  respectable  Greek  and  Hebrew  lin- 
^Ist,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  of  the  Latin  Bible  daily.  He  was  diligent  and  exemplary  in  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  a  pastor.  He  regularly  visited  and  examined  his  congregation  annually,  and  waa 
ever  found  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  An  excellent  testimony  to  this 
trait  of  his  character  was  furnished  on  the  day  of  his  tiineral  bv  a  friend  and  brother 
in  the  ministry  of  another  religious  denomination,*  who  said,  "Mr  Paterson  was 
always  found  at  his  own  proper  work." 

He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  lived  in  peace  with  all  men.  He  enjoyed  that  peace 
which  is  the  fruit 'of  ri^hteonanees ;  and  his  end  was  peace.  He  was  friendly  and 
obliging  in  his  disposition.  I  am  aware  that  the  partialities  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years,  without  interruption,  are  apt  to  blind  and  mislead.  Still  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ministerial  assistance  of  my  deceased  father  and  friend 
was  readily  given  when  solicited  by  brethren,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  other  re- 
li^oaa  persuasions ;  and  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  community  in  general. 
There  are  few  persons  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  less  to  censure,  and  more  to  com- 
mend. He  had  many  Mends — he  bad  few  enemies.  "  He  had  a  good  report  of  all 
men,  and  of  the  tiiith  itself;  yea,  and  we  also  bear  record,  and  ye  know  that  our 
record  is  true," 

To  bis  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  dischuge  of  his  official  ministrations,  was 
iniited  personal  piety.  I  do  not  know  at  what  period  of  hia  life  it  pleased  Ood  to 
reveal  bis  Son  in  him.  I  only  know  that  his  religious  impresuons  were  received 
during  early  life.  The  close  of  a  ministry  so  long,  and  of  a  life  so  con^stent  as  his, 
was  also  attended  by  testimonies  to  the  reality  and  power  of  religion.  When  death 
made  his  advances  upon  him,  he  did  not  dread  his  approach.  In  walking  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  did  not  ffear  evil.  He  enjoyed  a  calm  and 
settled  peace.  On  my  last  visit  I  was  struck  with  the  alteration  m  his  appearance, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the  scriptural  description, 
"  He  ebangeth  his  countenance,  and  sendeth  him  away."  Taking  him  by  the  hand, 
vhich  gently  returned  the  pressure,  I  asked  him  if  Christ  was  still  as  precious  to 
bim  as  ever.  Lifting  up  his  eyelids, "  heavy  with  the  shadow  of  death,"  he  muttered 
in  an  aU  but  inaudible  voice, — "  He  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire."  On 
one  occasion  he  said, — "  I  feel  happy  resting  in  the  arms  of  my  Saviour."  One  day 
lie  told  me  he  had  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  a  very  connderable  portion  of 
those  who  had  sat  under  his  ministry.  And  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  minister  in  this  locality  who,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  haa  had  more,  or  even  so  many,  whose  end  waa  not 
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onlj  peaceable,  but  triiuni^kiit.    Wliat  ■  blesnng  nich  r  nbuBtry  hasbeen  to  thoe 

Many  preeioni  Mjings  and  hallowed  reminueeneei  are  tTeaBured  op  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  relations  who  watched  bis  dying  conch.  On  the  last  Sabbath  bnt  one 
which  prcMded  his  death,  he  desired  family  worship  to  be  condncted  at  his  bedside, 
supposing  it  might  be  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth.  At  his  own  request,  the  fitst  eigbt 
lines  of  uie  84tn  Psalm  were  sung,  and  the  lZ2d  in  prose  was  read.  About  ttvee 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  last  Sabbath  be  enjoyed  in  this  world,  he  inquired 
what  day  it  was,  and  being  told  that  it  was  Sabbath,  he  desired  the  20th  t^apter  of 
the  Gospel  by  John  to  be  re«d  to  him.  Next  uommg  he  asked  if  it  was  stjli  Sab- 
bath, and  when  informed  that  it  was  Monday,  he  remaiked,  "  Then  I  have  not  got 
to  heaven  on  Sabbath  yet ;  but  if  I  ^t  there  in  Chriat  Jesus  it  wilt  be  sufficient.'' 
The  nature  of  his  disease  prevented  him  from  ginnr  expression  to  mneh  which  be 
doubtless  felt ;  bat  what  h«  did  utter  was  very  sati^actory.  He  expressed  perfect 
gnbmission  to  the  will  of  Qod;  said  he  would  not  have  chosen  another  mode  of 
remoral  from  the  world;  had  been  privilege  with  seasonsfor  meditation  and  prayer; 
was  read^  to  die  or  live ;.  and  men^oned  with  grateful  affection  the  comfort  he  kd 
eifjoyed  in  his  foniily,  and  the  kindness  ot  those  who  ministered  to  him  in  time  of 
need."  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  ia 
peaee." 

To  the  tesfflon  and  congregation  here,  I  would  say,  remember  turn  who,  for  nesrlr 
half  a  century,  "has  had  the  rule  over  von,  and  who  has  spoken  to  you  the  word  of 
God ;  whose  faith  follow,  connderii^  the  end  of  his  couTersation,  Jesus  Christ  tbe 
same yesterda^r to-day,  and  forever."  "Be kindly  afiectioned one  towards  anotfan, 
study  to  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  whereby  you  may  edtf; 
one  another."  You  have  had  before  youi  eyes,  for  the  space  of  forty-four  years,  i 
fair  pattern  of  whataoerer  thinp  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report ;  one  who  has  descended  into  the  grave  without  a  stain  on  his  character,  and 
without  leaving  to  his  memory  a  single  foe,  Tlia  last  appearance  among  you  was  on 
the  second  Sabbath  of  May,  when  he  gave  you  a  lecture  upon  Isaiah  xxx.  1-6,  and 
preached  from  Epb.  i.  16.  Honour  his  memory  by  reeoileeting  the  precious  tmtb 
which  he  pvclatmed  to  you,  and  be  followers  of  him  who  pointed  out  to  you  "t 
brighter  wodd,  and  led  the  way."  P^'haps  there  are  not  above  four  or  five  persooi 
alire  who  signed  his  call ;  that  generation  is  nearly  ^tbered  to  their  fathets,  anj  t  i 
goodly  nmnberof  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  ^ong  with  their  pastor  in  the  pies«ce  I 
of  Qod.  "fie  ye  followers  of  those  who,  through  &ith  and  patience,  are  now  in- 
heriting the  promises."  i 

I  dare  scarcely  trust  my  feelings  to  speak  of  the  bereavement  to  his  wife  ud 
family.  Their  loss  is  greater  than  we  can  calculate ;  but,  alas  I  they  do  not  M 
know  all  its  extent  and  severity.  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  that  their  do- 
meslie  circle  is  to  be  gladdened  no  more  with  the  hope  of  his  speedy  return, — cheered, 
instructed,  and  blessed  by  his  loved  presence.  May  the  Husband  of  the  widow,  and 
the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  comfort  and  strengthen  them  1  By  his  death  tkt 
church  has  lost  a  true  IHend ;  his  people,  a  paster  who  longed  much  for  tbem  all  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ ;  his  affectionate  and  afflicted  spouse,  a  husband  kind  snd 
deroted;  bis  family,  a  principal  source  of  their  spiritual  growth  and  vigour;  and  I 
the  spe^er,  a  stedfast  friend.  My  friends,  we  shall  see  the  face  of  this  man  of  God 
no  more  on  earth.  Oh !  how  do  these  words,  no  more,  harrow  up  the  tendered  . 
feelings  of  the  heart.  When  Paul  took  his  final  adieu  of  the  chnrch  at  Bphesna, 
'■  they  all  wept  sore  and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  | 
for  the  words  which  he  spoke,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more,"  The  feee  of  | 
our  father,  pastor,  Mid  iinend,  we  are  not  to  see  again  in  this  world.  Let  us  fed 
grateful  to  his  Ood  and  our  Ood  for  continuing  his  services  so  long  with  us ;  let  ns 
remember  the  words  of  grace  and  truth  which  fell  fVom  those  lips  which  are  sealed 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave ;  let  ns  recollect  that  what  the  chnrch  on  earth  has  last, 
the  church  in  heaven  has  gained ;  and  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  approadi  of  our 
own  departure,  and  be  prepared  for  it.  "May  an  abundant  entrance  be  administeied 
to  ns  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  LcM  and  Savionr  Jems  Christ."    Amen. 
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Tke  Btfention  of  our  ebarehei  hu,  especuJIj  within  thew  fcw  TMn,  been  directed 
in  vsiioua  wa^  to  the  necessitj  of  a.  mare  yberol  Bi^ipoit  «f  the  goRpel  miniitrf. 
DiscuBsions  by  each  Bocoeggive  Synod  UDce  the  union,  (u  well  as  oceasioBal  paper*  ' 
in  the  organs  of  the  Chsrch,  cannot  have  tailed  to  denNHutrate  the  iraperatiTe  nature 
or  the  object,  and  the  denrableneu  of  attaining  to  a  speedy  and  Hniform  minimum 
■lipend. 

The  Sjnod  of  last  year  reaolTed,  in  accordance  with  the  repoitt  of  preshyteriei 
ind  sesaions,  that  L.120  with  a  roanae  be  primary  aimed  at,  bat  that  L.IGO,  ex- 
duuTs  of  a  manse,  be  Ktea^ilv  kept  in  view  aa  the  vUimate  minimnni  stipend.  A 
Btanding  Committee  of  Synod,  appointed  to  promote  the  realization  of  this  object, 
has  put  itself  in  coirespondence  with  all  tbe  caches,  whose  stipends  &11  within  the 
limits  of  the  Synod's  resolution.  So  far  as  reports  have  come  to  hand,  almost  all  are 
iiopeful )  many  are  greatly  encoumginji; ;  and  some  intimate  that  the  desirable  efibrt 
luu  already  been  made,  and  made  SDCcessfully.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope, 
llierefbre,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  object  at  which  this  committee 
ums  will  be  effectually  accomplkhed.  It  ia  true  that  in  a  few  solitary  instances 
tbire  have  beeT\  a  tendeney  to  suspect  an  unwarrantable  interference,  and  a  shelter. 
Becking  behind  the  voluntary  principle.  Our  main  object  in  this  paper  is  to  address 
the  churches  under  certain  classifications  framed  upon  their  reports,  and  we  are  not 
witlioat  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  tender  a  word  of  counsel,  and  it  may  be  of  in- 
Btniction,  in  reference  to  this  most  important  subject,  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  our 
Cburch,  and  the  comfort  of  many  of  her  worthy  pastors  so  much  depend. 

There  snrely  cannot  now  be  any  great  necessity  for  arguing  the  question  as  to  tbe 
propriety  or  expediency  of  the  movement.  Very  much  has  already  been  done  in 
tiiia  way,  and  yet  it  is  not  tmlikely  that  great  ignorance  etilt  prevails  on  the  subject, 
lod  especially  among  the  workhig  classes  connected  with  our  Church. 

None  who  has  given  anything  like  serious  attention  to  the  peculiar  pontion  a 
miiuster  occnpies,  and  the  special  outhty  incident  to  it,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that 
tlie  minimnni  stipend  of  L.1S0,  exclusive  of  a  manse,  is  absolutely  necesaary  to  an 
tdequate  maintenance.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  after  meeting  the  ex- 
penfits  connected  with  presbyteries,  synods,  and  communions, — payment  of  taxes,  fuel, 
■nd  light,  the  msmtenance  of  a  servant,  together  with  periodicals,  books,  charities,  life 
usursnce,  doctors,  medicines,  and  other  causes  of  outlay,  there  will  not  be  much  more 
left  than  a  third,  certunly  not  a  half,  of  that  amount  for  the  necessities  of  existence 
to  himself  and  his  family.  The  causes  of  outlay  to  which  we  have  referred  are  such 
M  many  of  our  members  know  nothing  of,  and  the  available  sources  of  a  minister's 
income  are  thus  reduced  to  the  ordinary  earnings  of  an  average  mechanic.  There 
nn  be  qo  doubt,  then,  that  the  latter  is  the  better  uff  of  the  two.  The  minister 
annot,  in  common  decency,  send  out  bis  children  in  the  same  clothing  as  the  artizan 
(an  send  out  bis  ;  neither  can  the  wants  of  his  table  be  so  easily  or  economically 
fvniahed.  He  is  subject  to  the  dropping  in  occasionally  of  a  ministerial  brothers 
some  of  his  own  congregation,  who  may  now  and  then  be  asked  to  share  his  hospi- 
tality.* No  member  of  a  congregation  would  like  to  see  his  minister  in  a  thread- 
lure  coat,  patched  garments,  or  a  suit  of  moleskin,  though  these  would  be  thought 
nothing  of  if  exhibited  by  many  of  bis  congregation.  Supposing  a  minister's  family 
tocoasut  of  six,  which  cannot  be  above  the  average,  and  the  available  residue  of 
•Upend, after  deducting  the  liabilitiea  already  referred  to,  to  be  L.60  orL.70,  this 
JwtgiveaaboutL.il  orL.12  a-year,  or  about  Cs.  a-week  to  each  for  clothing,  susten- 
ance, and  education.  And  should  there  be  any  sickly  member, — not  an  uncommon 
'Kcnirence, — the  necessary  incidental  expenses  occasioned  by  this  circumstance 
»ill  bring  downjthe  average  of  the  other  members  even  below  that  sum.  Now, 
p  this  be  tru^  and  no  one  can  dispute  it,  even  where  the  amount  of  stipend 
X  L.150,  bow  very  sadly  situated  must  that  minister  be,  who  perhaps  has  not 

"Hn  qiulifiaaticni  of  being  "aiian  to  htii[dttlily "  ii  reckoned  bj  tbe  inapired  apoitle  u 
t4iitU]  necciur;  in  a  miniiter  with  bein^  "  apt  tu  teacb,"  aad  even  praoedei  it  in  order ;  but 
UiB  ha  eunot  exhibit  anleu  he  be  (uniiihed  with  ihe  meini  to  da  it. 
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more  than  L.100I  With  Buch  pinched  means,  hia  mind  rourt  ever  be  racked 
to  deriae  otho'  methods  of  securing  a  mibsiatence.  If  he  be  a  successfh)  nod 
efficient  pastor,  it  must  be  in  spite  of  liia  circumstances,  which  arel  certainlj  not 
calculated  to  make  him  so.  It  h  an  utter  imposubility  for  him  to  have  thit 
ease  of  mind  neeeasarj  for  thorough  pulpit  preparation,  requiring,  as  it  does,  cdd- 
tinuous  and  deliberate  studj.  If  a  congr^^tton  will  not,  trom  higher  ntotiTo, 
be  induced  to  give  to  their  pastor  a  siutable  maintenance,  let  them  do  ao  for  tbeir 
own  spiritual  benefit.  Superior  pulpit  ministrations  can  only  be  expected,  in  the 
Tery  nature  of  things,  from  him  whose  mind  is  a  stranger  to  pecuniary  difficulties. 
When  a  minister  becomes  involved  in  debt,  his  local  influence  and  character  arc 
greatl;  weakened.  None  perhaps  will  be  louder  in  condemning  him  than  those 
whose  stinted  UberaJitj  has  been  reallj  the  cause  of  it.  "  The  situation  of  that 
man,"  sajs  Dr  Guthrie,  "  is  far  from  enviable  who  ia  expected  to  maintain  certain 
appearances  in  societj,  and  has  not  the  power  of  doing  so;  who  is  thrown,  witb  a 
large  and  generous  heart,  into  scenes  of  dietress  onlj  to  have  it  wounded  bj  hia 
inability  to  relieve  them ;  who  often  feels  himself  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  mean- 
ness, when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  and  his  partner  pass  many  a  bitter  hour  considering 
how  they  shall  not  disgrace  the  manse,  the  ministry,  and  their  Master,  by  standisg 
debtor  in  the  world's  books  ;  and  whose  steps  to  the  bouse  of  sorrow,  to  bridal  snd 
to  burial  scenes,  to  his  study  and  his  very  pulpit,  are  haunted  by  a  spectre — that 
spectre,  debt.  The  man  who  has  his  back  loaded  with  the  burden  of  debt,  or  the 
energies  of  a  once  elastic  mind  pressed  down  by  the  fear  of  it ;  who  is  called  to  be 
respectable  in  appearance,  to  be  generous  in  his  charities,  and  hospitable  at  home, 
and  ia  denied  the  means  o(  doing  so,  is  cruelly  nsed  ;  he  is  called  to  make  bricks, 
and  refused  straw.  Feeling  that,  if  be  had  carrie'd  to  any  other  market,  devoted  to 
any  other  profession,  his  industry  and  unblemished  character,  his  long  years  and 
weary  nights  of  study,  the  genius  and  talents  which  God  has  given  him,  he  would 
have  secured  for  himself  both  comforts  and  afBuence ;  that  man  may  be  ready,  witb 
Qod'a  grace,  to  carry  his  Master's  cross,  yet  harassed  and  distressed,  the  black 
shadow  of  debt  upon  his  path,  with  accounts  on  his  table  he  does  not  know  how  to 
meet,  and  with  children  around  him,  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  a  father's  difficulties, 
whom  he  does  not  well  know  how  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  get  out  into  the  world. 
Believe  me  that  such  a  man  is  not  in  the  fittest-state  to  write  a  sermon  or  meditate 
a  prayer,  or  go  with  sympathizing  mind  to  kneel  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep.  It  u  wrong  to  conceal  it,  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
anflering  of  this  kind  the  world  never  hears  of.  You  have  not  heard  of  it,  because 
there  are  men,  let  me  tell  you,  who  bring  to  a  better  work  than  hia  the  courage  of 
the  Spartan  boy,  who,  rather  than  expose  his  shame,  suffered  the  fox  that  he  had 
stolen  and  wrapped  in  hia  cloak.to  devour  his  vitals,"  The  pastor  thus  straitened 
and  distressed  falls  a  victim  to  the  niggardliness  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  common  refuge  for  a  minister  to  convert  his  house 
into  a  boarding  establishment,  and  superadd  to  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  the 
equally  laborious  duties  of  a  teacher.  If  everything  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  surely  it  should  be  pre-eminentlj  the  case  in  a  Christian  community,  and 
most  of  all  should  it  characterize  their  conduct  towards  him  whom  they  have  ex- 
pressly called  to  preside  over  them  in  holy  things.  What  saith  the  Scripture'' 
*'  Even  90  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  off 
the  Gospel;"  "The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hirej"  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,"  These  and  many  ot]icr  passages  of  a  similar 
nature  lay  down  most  explicitly  the  scriptural  duty  of  a  congr^ation  to  give  thai 
pastor  a  suitable  and  appropriate  nfaintenancc.  Voluntanism  does  not  mean  that 
a  congregation  is  at  liberty  to  give  to  its  minister  anything  it  pleases,  irrespective  et 
its  competency  to  maintain  bimandhisfamily  in  a  manner  becoming  his  station.  Thii 
every  coneregation  is  bound  to  do.  because  the  Bible  enjoins  it.  The  voliintary 
principle  is,  that  every  member  of  the  Church  give  as  God  hath  prospered  him.  It 
la  not  a  question  of  option,  but  a  question  as  to  individual  ability.  The  equalizing 
nature  of  tbis  principle  is  evinced  by  the  strong  helping  the  weak.  Many  membos 
of  oitr  churches  seem  to  think  that  having  paid  for  their  seat,  and  given  their 
mite,  as  they  justW  term  it,  at  the  church  door,  not  ao  much  as  a  contribution,  bttt 
because  they  could  not  in  decency  withhold  it,  they  have  fully  discharged  thdr 
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is  an  appropriate  method  bj  whlcli  voluntarism  should  manifeat  itself.  Many  of  oi_ 
smaller  conKregaLions  do  their  duty  noblj,  oud  reflect  honour  upon  their  pnnciplet. 
One  of  them,  with  between  gist j  aod  Mvent;  members,  gives  its  pastor  L.I  20  and 
i.  manae,  and  another  under  one  hundred  gives  L.150  aod  a  maoBe.  Their  conduct 
might  well  put  to  the  blnsh  some  town  eon^egations,  who,  with  five  times  the  number 
of  memheiB,  rest  satisfied  with  giving  that  insufficient  stipend.  Haj  dutj  and  justice 
speedily  prevail,  and  the  hearts  of  our  people  yield  to  kberal  measures,  so  that  our 
pastors  may  withuut  difficulty  "provide  thmgs  honest  in  the  si^ht  of  all  men  I" 

Wenow  beg  to  address  a  special  wocd  or  two  to- the  respective  cUases  into  whkli 
our  churches  are  divided. 

We  appeal  first  to  those,  and  we  rejoice  that  their  number  is  confined  to  the  units, 
■ho  repudiate  the  interference  of  the  Sjnod's  committee,  and  consider,  it  a  violation 
of  the  voluntary  principle.  Youi  objections,  brethren,  ma^  be  conscientious,  but 
they  are  not  sound.  We  serijiusly  think  that  you  have  either  mistaken  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Church,  or  that  you  do  not  yet  rightly  understand  them,.  Your  opinions 
Dn  this  point  savour  more  of  Congregationalism  than  of  Presbyterianism.  The  very 
essence  of  presbyterianism,  as  we  understand  it,  consists  in  a  proper  surveillance  being 
eiercised  bj  the  superior  Church  Courts,  and  the  committees  which  they  appoint,  over 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  churches  under  their  charge.  Now,  the  proper  mwi- 
lenauce  of  the  ministry  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  health  and  prosperity  in  a 
church.  The  Synod's  committee  has  never  contemplated  doing  more  than  to 
attempt  persuading  congregations  to  a  sense  of  duty.  No  one  dreams  of  the  exer- 
cise of  compulsion  in  the  matter.  It  has  not  even  commanded,  because  it  has  not 
the  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  It  has  only  tendered  wholesome 
ultice,  and  endoavouced  "  to  stJE  yon,  up  by  putting  you  in  remembiaiice."  By 
miking  your  pastor's  circumstances  more  comfortable,  you  indirectlv  promote  joux 
oiD  comfort.  Surely  if  any  authority  on  eatth  has  a  right  to  urge  this  upon,  a  cou- 
pegation,  it  is  the  church  corporate  and  Its  representatives.  What  is  the.  difference 
in  B  presbytery  E^using  to  moderate  a  call  until  the  members  of  a  church,  have  pro- 
mised  to  fuinieh  a  suitable  maintenance  to  the  pastor,  and  urging  them  to  implement 
their  engagement,  or  if  possible  to  exceed  their  original  promise?  Bvery  congre- 
E'tion  stanijs  morally  pigged  to  furnish,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  an  adequate 
support  tOL  the  minister.  The  committee  Bimoly  enjoins  the  dischuge  of  this  im- 
paitive  duty  in,  those  cases  where  the  stipend  falls  below  the  minimum.  When- 
ever  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  people  have  done  all  they  can,  and  yet  have 
f>iled,  means  will  be  t^ken  to  aid  them.  The  taking  of  an  obligation  may  be 
Toluntary,  but  the  obligation,  wljen  taken,  becomes  binding,,  and.  the  discharge  of 
it  ie  not  voluntary.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  give  bonds  or  bills  to  our  ministers  as 
SMnrities  for  due  payment  of  stipend  j  but  surely  a  body  of  pcofeBsing  Christians 
must  regard  duty  or  a  promise  as  obligatory  as  either  a  bond  or  a  bill.  It  i^ 
perhaps,  replied  oy  some  of  the  churches  to  which  we  now  refer  i  We  hare  done 
^  we  can,  and  can  do  no  more.  You  did  not  say  so  to  the  committee.  Had 
such  been  your  reply,  you  would  have  placed  yourselves  on  a  much  more  favourable 
footing  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chu^n  at  large.  The  committee  is  left  entirely 
^Dorant,  as  fv  as  you  are  concerned,  as  to  the  extent  of  your  abiHty.  It  has  good 
Kuon  to  know,  however,  that  in  almost  every  case  such  congregations  are  perfectly 
■hie  to  do  the  work  enjoined,  and  even  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their  poorer 
hrethren.  In  what  the  committee  has  done,  the  instructions  of  the  Synod  are 
fiithfully  obeyed.  If  it  be. not  a  violation  of  the  voluntary  priiiciple  for  e 
tion  to  ssy  to  a  miniisler,  we  will  give  you  L.lOO  a-year,  surek  it  cannot 


fiithfully  obeyed.  If  it  be. not  a  violation  of  the  voluntary  priiiciple  for  a  congrega- 
tion to  ssy  to  a  miniisler,  we  will  give  you  L.lOO  a-year,  surek  it  cannot  be  a  vi<J». 
lion  of  it  to  say,  we  will  exert  ourselves  to.  make  it  L.1QD.  A  stated  sum  must,  in 
^  cases,  be  named ;  and  ve  are  utteriy  at  a  loss  to  know  at  what  amount  voluntary- 
^  begins  and  ends.  AJl  that  is  needed  by  you  is  llie,  eSort,  and  the  making  of  toe 
eiliHt  will  assnredlr  be  crowned  with  ultimate  success. 

Another  dass  of  churches,  much  more  numerous  than  the  last,  approves  in  general 
of  the  importance  of  tV  movemi^t,  but  alleges  present  inabiUty  oi  iueiqiediency, 
I'^h  h^efol  of  afUrvwds  doi^  something  in  r^ard  to  it.    Can  it  be  thougu 
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pretmuptnoni  by  yen  tW  tbe  Sjnod's  cotnmittee  iaaiee  t«  be  utnfied  of  jont 
allied  inabilitj,  not  because  rt  doubts  your  ^alemeBt,  but  bpcauBe  it  dsttbts  jrenr 
accurate  kuowledge  elf  yonrownBtrength.  It  is  woaderful  vhst  aeiBallcoiigregsliin 
can  do  when  they  eunestly  try; — 100  membera  fiving  an  additional  penny  to  the 
church  door  collection  every  Sabbath  would  raise  above  L.20  xldibcmal  yearlj, 
irhich  would,  in  almost  every  case,  suffice  to  gain  the  object.  Now,  if  your  abi% 
has  been  so  tested  tbat  this  pasitiveiy  cannot  be  done  yoa  nay  be  sapplemealfd; 
and  if  with  that  independence  of  spirit  which  ia  mwe  praiseworthy  than  just,  ;m. 
decline  assistance,  we  candidly  submit  if  this  is  (air  towards  him  who  Epenili  and 
is  being  spent  in  your  service.  Such  conduct  is  somewhat  ^milar,  though  in  t 
different  sense,  to  that  of  the  Pharisees,  so  severely  censored  by  our  Saviour,  for 
shutting  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  neither  going  in  themsdves  nw 
BufTering  others  to  enter. 

In  some  of  those  cases  nnder  conaideration,  we  knew  that  great  Mid  vigorous 
efibrts  have  been  made  to  liquidate  the  burdeos  on  manses  and  churches;  but 
you  arc  snrel^-not  going  to  r^apse  into  your  previwis  Mate  ef  inertia,  and  Icart 
your  pastor  just  where  he  was,  without  being  a  penny  the  better.  While  joa 
think  it  inexpedient  to  move  in  the  matter,  Tememh«r  that  he  is  sufiennff  grievous 
injury.  Do  yon  s^y,  let  him  JBst  get  on  as  he  haa  been  ■doing,  we  never  neard  him 
complain,  and  h  is  time  enough  to  do  it  when  he  speaks  out  ?  It  is  not  onlikel; 
that  you  would  be  aroongst  the  first  to  cry  out  against  him  for  displaying  an  avuieiou 
spirit  were  he  to  breathe  a  whisper  on  tbe^subject,  ¥our  paster  doM  not  speak  out, 
and  tome  iiffjxr  'unH  do  it ;  they  would  rather  pine  away,  continuing  to  endure  the 
anguish  of  gented  starvation.  Is  it  judicious  or  just  on  your  part  to  prociastiMte 
your  duty  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  more  gratifying  to  his  mind  to  receive  an  advance 
spontaneously?  Would  it  not  give  a  most  powerfid  impetHS  to  the  mofeeSci^ 
discharge  of  hia  pastoral  labours?  The  more  convenient  seamn  of  Fdis,  we  ban 
good  reason  to  believe,  never  arrived,  and  we  very  amch  fear  it  will  be  ao  with  joo. 
Some  of  you  are  stiU  oppressed  with  debt  from  which  you  are  writbing  to  exUicat« 
yourselves ;  btit  Jo\tt  pastor  must  of  necessity  be  the  greijtc«t  Bufferer,  and  you  ate, 
perhaps,  appropriating  to  this  purpose  what  virtually  is  not  your  own,  6h1  Aii.  "This 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  oCher  imdotK."  It  ma7  be  qoestiuied 
whether  you  are  at  liberty,  as  Christiana,. to  send  ^ur  means  to  foreign  fields,  tmlil 
yon  have  given  yonr  own  minister  a  proper  remunwat-on  for  his  labaw. 

A  third  class  of  churdiea  oncirpying  m  numbers  a  middle  place,  hma  a}rea^  doM 
the  work,  and  at  once  advanced  to  the  ultimate  mhtimiim-of  li.ieO.  Others  have 
arrived  at  the  lesser  ■nriirimum  t»f  li.lM.  Another  portion  huvw  ««i»der«triy 
.  augmented  their  ministera'  stipends.  The  esertiMis  of  «uoh  churches  brertbe  > 
most  delightlul  spirit,  and  exhibit  the  benefits  ef  bong  reminded  of  their  duty. 
Thej  entered  most  cordially  into  the  work,  and  give  toe  eommiltee  the  credk  rf 
origmating  it.  This  has  been  accomplished,  even  without  any  deputation.  Ton 
have  done  well, brethren, and  are  wortl^f  af  allprwse.  May  you'cnjoy  the  etabilitjr 
•™omised  in  the  dedaration  of  scripture,  "The  libeW!  denseth  liberal  thinga,  and 

liberal  things  sfaaD  be  tftand  I" 

To  the  churches  in  general  we  h»ve  still  « 'wwd  to  say.  Yob  hwve  aS  «  duty 
lu  dischai^,  and  a  portion  iff  this  burden  to  bear.  It  is  net  saffidenl  ^at  your 
minister'a  stipend  be  above  the  'minrninm,  try  and  mafee  dt  better.  A  idlight  in- 
crease in  vour  weekly'ContributioDs  will  domoch  towsods  it.  But  inoTe«6p«dally 
you  must  help  your  weaker  brethren,  by  "  contributing  'as  God  hath  prospered  you." 
A  collection  will  be  made  for  this  purpose  througboot  the  churches  in  the  menth  of 
March.  Let  nothing  interfere  witb  it,  or  set  it  aside.  The  deep  poverty  of  the 
Macedonian  churches  aboBnded  imtft  >fl»e  ridhra  ef  their  libwiility,  far  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem.  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  eenadcDCe  with  jwu.  j»a  not  cnneider 
how  little  you  can  with  »  good  grace  get  off  wSlh,  liat  Mthef  bow  miseh  yon  can 
spare.  Many  grudge  not  to  spend  a  few  pounds  at  this  wason  on  fe(rt4vity«nd  en- 
joyment, which,  though  right  and  proper,  are  ytjt  sbsohitcdy  tsst 'wlieii'«mrm«ed 
with  the  object  fi>r  «hi(9i  we  now  solicit  a  portio«'tf  yotir  meaes.  =*"Bett«t  preth 
to  the  poor  lend^  unto  the  Lord;  «nd  that  lAidiibe  bath  (^TmiriB  HepaybiBi 
again."    ''Thete'iathBtflcattareth'aiidyetimw«weftim(l««lW*H»Bliiriiai^fcth 
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mwe  tbau  is  meet,  but  it  tendetb  t6  poverty."  If  a  mnsll  body,  like  tbe  Refonned 
Presbyterians,  some  jeara  ago,  succeeded  in  bringing  np  the  Btipends  of  tbeir  miniB- 
ters  to  L.lOO,  surely  ireoB^tobe  >t>le«obiiiigupoura  to  L.IW.  It  is  plain  tbat 
the  [H'esent  state  of  things  ought  not  to  lost.  If  il  is  to  be  coDtioued,  where  will  it 
end?  What  will  become  of  our  Church?  It  will  not  do  lo  Bay,  do  as  we  have  done. 
Good  u  our  miuittry  is,  and  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  ministry  of  any  other 
church  in  Scotland,  vhv  will  venture  U>  affirm  that  it  might  not  have  been  much 
better  bad  anytlung  like  an  adequate  maintenance  been  giren  ?  We  must  bold  but 
inducements  to  individuala  of  «xtra  libera]  education,  and  intclleetuai '  ability  and 
ao^uiremenls  to  enter  tbe,work  of  the  ministry  in  our  Chur^.  The  tident  and  edu- 
cation necessary  for  this  work  could  easily  sueeeed  in  more  lucrative  professions. 
The  great  majoritj  of  our  merchant  memberi  hare  mi  income  fiw  beyond  the  aver- 
■^  stipend  of  our  miuifiters,  and  yet  tfaey  will  tell  you  that  they  have  a  fight  to  make 
ends  meet.  Those  who  incline  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  cannot  lose  sight  of  their 
own  personal  interests.;  their  bearts  may  be  devotedly  set  on  the  work,  and  why  should 
they  have  no  prospect  before  them,  but  the  shipwreck  of  tbeir  worldly  comfort? 
The  duty  of  self-^wcrifice  is  not  more  binding  on  them  than  it  is  on  us.  *  The  most 
brilliant  teJest  will  became  misty  and  obactved  if  made  to  struggle  ag^iinst  porerty. 
Whatever  be  the  unounl  of  intelleetaal  «bility,  it  cannot  fcepecly  be  developed 
with  gaunt  povert^y  on  every  band.  We  cwoiKit  maintain  our  ground  as  a  Cburefa, 
tinlesi  we  accompliair  the  o^eet  -baw  contemplated,  Circumstaaees  are  making  it 
eveiy  day  more  necessary.  Competition  in  churches  has  grown  equally  with  com-- 
petitton  in  trade,  and  every  congregation  will  find,  what  business-men  readily  ad- 
mit, thirt  to  be  served  well,  they  must  pay  well.  We  ciuinot  refrain  from  again 
quoUi^  the  words  of  Dr  Guthrie  on  this  Gu^ect: — 

"  TlMoa  an  dangan'JB  pmsrt*  ■■  wdl  H  inanu  in  riabtt,  and  it  ii  pnHiblc  to  loare  awav 
fit  and  wartby  men  from  tliii  oSca  b  j  oBtrt  of  a  poor  and  inadeqaaU  muntananee.  Haks  ■ 
muiiatet'i  ]ih  oa«  pruloiigeil  and  [sinful  rimgete  with  itraiteaed  eircucntCBDCM,  and  ;ou  will 
find  that  taletita,  thoigli  MioaisUd  witb  pietf ,  wi|i  let  in  in  aaotber  directiuii  awaj  [rain  Che 
putpit;  and  that  Ibt  paKntt  who  would  otberwiK  bava  reared  aoate  hopeful  youth  for  the 
Cbarch,  will  ihrink  frum  devaliag  tlieir  9amuel  to  a  life  of  hopcleu  barilBhij',  sutiafyitig  thsir 
conjcieace  with  Ihia,— that  ha  may  tsrve  God  in  another  profesaion.  They  nre  BboPt-wghted, 
indeei,  who  bncy  that  jioverly  provides  any  protection  agaioat  uDworthjF  miniBtera.    Whan 

""   '^  '        ■  -       ■•        •  •  the  wagBB,  or  as  BomB  of  them.  In  point  of  fact,  may 

^     .  expert  tradeBman,  what  have  you  ftaiDcriP    Vfiit 

t»  your  aecnnty  wnrtnr  Do  yon  fcrget  Chat  there  Uaelau  beneath  the  Malua  of  a  (radea- 
aao,  beavath  even  Aa  oondMon  irf  a  Bommon  labosrer?  To  IhsBH  Che  noM  miasrable  pro- 
niiOD  lor  tbo  miaiatiy  pKmiaeB  adv— toga." 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  si^fing.of  Mattbev  Henry,  "A  scandalous  mointensBce 
nukea  a  scandalous  ministry." 

Were  wealthy  congregaUons  to  ungle  out  .one  or  more  weak  churches,  &nd  take 
lheiBnadarthNcdisn[e,mucl>go«doiigihtbeeffeclied.  ThisisonlydoingatJiomewhat 
sone  ehnrches  are  ali«*dy  d<»ng  in  ibrei^  fieUa.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the 
toaiK  at  time  the  direct  and  healthfal  inflnenee  of  each  fostering  care  woojd  oom- 
niinucat«  increasing  strei^h,  nod  nltimately  enable  them  lo  maintain  themselves. 
Thnswould  ye-** bear  on^  another's  bnidens,  and  so  fiilfil  the  law  uf  Christ."  The 
colleetion  shortly  to  be  made  is  as  important  as  any  which  the  Church  c^n  be  called 
npon  to  make.  It  is  only  when  charity  is  rightly  exercised  at  home  tha)t  it 
goee  outward  in  search  of  other  objects  upon  which  to  exert  itself.  liCt  the  com- 
mittee be  furnished  with  asufficieot  exchequer,  and  the  Church  may  depend. on  it 
that  asHstance  will  be  girea.ooly  where  it  is  absolutely  reg.uired.  The  &i\HK  «f 
tim  sdieme  would  prove  most  diaaslroas  to  our  Chui«b ;  but,  .bvetbren,  «e  are  'pcr- 
snaded  better  things  of  you,  tbongh  ma  thus  apeak.  A.  rO, 

*  It JMT  hB.pi«)pw't>rii<«  Uwt:llie  wriltr  ofthH  Mttole  wmK  •niiiiitar.  • 
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tiabt:  or,  Ritattiim  gelf-illtutraced  in 
the  Utorgical  Bootu  of  Rome,  etc.  Bj 
Rev.  GxoBOB  Lewis,  Ormutao.  3  fols, 
8to. 

E^nbnrgh:  T.  and  T.  CUrk. 
PoFiBT  in  its  origio  and  hisEorj,  poperjr  in 
iu  ctauacteiistic  teneu,  papery  in  it*  ten. 
denoj  and  leualu,  are  topics  nbioh  bave 
received  ample  iilmttration  in  cootroiersial 
iTOTk«  of  recent  timea.  Poperj  in  its  the- 
atricals, as  a  schema  of  ecclesiattical  pan- 
tomime,— a  ajsEem  of  liturgical  and  ritml 
observances, --^u  b;  no  means  attracted 
the  Muae  degree  of  attention  from  Proteat- 
Bikt  vriteK.  The  reason  ma;  be  that  the 
sntgect  seems  to  present  such  a  labjrioth  of 
mnldrarioiu  and  wearisome  details  that  no 
.one  conld  hope  to  make  a  readable  book 
oat  of  it,  or  a  book  tliat  might,  in  anj 
good  meainre,  reward  the  labour  of  its 
pieparatioa.  But  in  a  crisis  like  tiiat  ai 
vhich  we  have  now  arriTcd  in  the  battle 
with  Some,  it  is  desirable  that  we  sboold 
know  erery  Dook  sad  orannj  of  her  mys- 
terious structure  of  impoalare — that  her 
chambers  of  imagery  be  fully  exposed— 
that  all  the  sorceries  with  which  she  has 
deceived  the  world  be  laid  bare  to  the  view 
-of  scriptural ly 'enlightened  reason.  Pro- 
testants are  not  likely  Ut  understand  much 
of  popish  ceremonials  from  their  own  per- 
•onal  obserration.  Curiosity  may  lead 
.  th«m  one*  or  twice  should  they  happen  to 
he  visiting  a  strange  city,  where  their  pre- 
senoe  at  a  popish  meeting  would  not  be 
'  viewed  as  a  scandal  to  the  truth,  to  attend 
high  niasa  at  some  cathedral,  and  gsze  upon 
the  spectacular  splendours  which  are  there 
.  exhibited  j  but  the  feeling  of  uneasiness 
ezciled  by  the  idotatroos  mummeries  will 
.  scarcely  leave  Uiem  tbe  power  of  close  tii' 
spectioD,  and  will  certainly  prevent  them 
from  repeating  their  visit  often  enough  to 
nnderstand  the  minntiie  even  of  that  one 
ceremonial.  Will  they  try  to  make  np  by 
reading  what  they  have  failed  to  supply  by 
ohserva^n  ?  They  remember  that  as  tbey 
looked  on  at  the  cathedral  service  ihey  aaw 
one  of  tbe  officiating  priests  turning  over  tbe 
-  leaves  of  a  book,  and  apparently  conning 
its  dii«ctionB  with  aa  muoh  anxious  aasida. 
ity  as  if  the  eternal  welbre  of  bis  sttdience 
depended  on  the  precise  angle  at  which, 
at  any  given  poin^  he  might  raise  his  arm, 
or  iMud  his  head.  A  copy  of  that  volame, 
after  some  aearch,  they  may  succeed  in 
fdoking  up  from  some  old  book-stall;  but 
iM  fb^Latin,  and  itn  multitudinous  dreich 
iqtedtioD*,  will  prov*  tocb  a  taak  for  their 


patience  aa  w 

library^lo  be  taken  down  on  rare  octa- 
sions  and  looked  at  as  a  cariosity,  hut  no 
more  to  he  read  as  a  book.  And  this  cere- 
mony of  high  mass  is  hut  one  of  a  mnlli- 
tade  of  popish  riles,  eaeh  involving  iin»« 
or  less  latricaey  of  detail,  and  eocb  de- 
manding tbe  same  exactitude  in  the  mis- 
ner  of  observance,  else  the  worshipper  ii 
not  permitted  to  suppose  that  it  has  been 
observed  to  any  profit.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  assumed  that  comparatively  few 
even  of  ibe  best  read  Protestants  hare  any- 
thing like  a  fall  and  correct  knowledge  ef 
the  ritual  system  of  the  Bomish  cbnrcb. 

By  the  pablioaiion  of  the  work  before 
ns  this  knowledge '  is,  for  the  first  time, 
bronght  within  the  reach  of  the  mere  £■■ 
glish  reader.    Mr  Lewis  has  been  at  tbe 

Siins  to  translate  the  entire  Roman  Misul, 
ubrics  and  Prefaces,  from  the  Latin,  ia 
which  it  has  been  tbe  pleasure  of  ibe 
priests  to  lock  them  up  from  the  view  of  the 
vulgar;  aud  though  the  task  most,  we  pre- 
sume,  have  tieen  somewhat  of  a  dull  and 
dreary  one  to  himself,  fbr  the  reasons  ne 
bare  hinted  at,  yet  be  has  contrived,  b; 


i  telling  commentarj, 


of  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  comprisei 
a  series  of  easays,  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  history  and  cooteots  of  tt>« 
Miaaal  and  its  Rabrice;  the  Uoss;  the  Bre- 
viary, with  its  patristic  lessons  and  legendi, 
feioale  sunts,  and  model  men ;  the  Rituali 
Bomanum,  and  the  FontJflcsL  TheBecond 
volume  embodies  translations  of  these  diffe- 
rent books,  contabiug  decrees  of  the  cod- 
gregotian  of  Sickbd  Rites,  aa  for  a*  they 
concern  the  year  and  its  divisioot ;  tbe  e<- 
clesiastical  calendar;  rite*  in  celebioling 
the  mass,  and  defects  in  its  celebration- 
Then  follow  the  words  need,  with  variow 
directions  coocerning  attitudes  and  moliona 
to  be  observed  in  saying  different  kinds  «f 
masses;  masses  proper  to  each  oeason  of 
the  year;  masses  for  or  against  particalsr 
individuals  or  classes ;  and  masses  for  tbede- 
parted; — as  well  as  in  prononncing  priesllj 
benedictions  on  bread,  new  fruit,  lamb,  and 
other  eatables^  pD.aandlss,  houses,  bed- 
chambeis,  ships;  and  adminltteriag  the 
episcopal  blesui^  to  sacerdotal  | 
napUns,  and  table-cloths,  tt  hoe  m 


episcopal  blesui^  to  sacerdotal  g 
napUns,  and  table-cloths,  tt  hoe  gauii  omt 
The  lilt  is  about  as  various  and  tedious  ai 
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botb  cmriou  •nteitainmat  ud  lolemi  in-  «DM>f>eruh  In  the  «biirch.    At  Um  fiud 

■traction.    Borne  ideft  of  whU  a  poorpiieM  noan,  let  thehonae^  Qod  be  opon  to  tko 

hu  tn  salmit  (o  in  tlte  we;  M  drilliag.  faithful,  and  aiwftjn  *bat  to  die  tmbelioT* 

before  be  cui  be  sore  tbat  he  is  qualified  ing,"  etc     "  Tfai*,"    tmjt  onr  aotbor,  ia 

ta  admiiiiBter  aright  that  bolj  onlinsDoe  imtroctlon  eontrary  to  apoaColic    (I  Cor. 

of  wliiab  the  New  Testament  acconnt  ia  lo  xir.  23),  "And  there  ooms  in  thoaa  that 

brier  and  linple,  may  be  formed  fixtm  Uie  an  nnleamad,  or  unbelieTeia."    Thai  also, 

fciUoiriag  inniaatioa  of  .tjle  direclioBa  of  In  appoinliag  to  Ibe  office  of  reader,  Ibe 

theUiiial  conoemlngmau: —                     '  Uahop  i»  to  —j:  "Cboeen,  moft  dear  ton. 


to  b«  a  reader  in  the  home  of  God.    Know 

fooi  office,  and  fulfil  it.  .  .  ,  .  Haieaeare 

CTai^agDfpBiuii,book,et^.  .    H  thai  the  Word  of  Qod,  name);,  the  aacred 


DlnvUnu  tot  feldbf  u 


Onmiiagolfmaa,boOk,eai.  .    H  thai  the  Word  Of  Qod,  namal;,  the  aacred 

^t  ?m  ST  lM*on,  be  given  forth,  dittinetlj  and  plaialj 

F^nnd  boin  '  '.     »  CO  the  nndefitanding  and  edifiMtioD  of  tlia 

[DMiuiiiK  of  parton,  Mitv,  boat.  (to.    ia  faithful,''  etc.    Wherenpon  our  aothor  ob- 

,(c.      .  .  .        J  «-~^    j^  a  mockery,  IS,  to  the  diMch  that  prascnboa 

Dinotlniifarrigtit  lugafvfn         '.    17  it,  a  reproof  and luJiMMilion  of  'the  more 

Bea^DfbHHi  .  ,     fi  BKoellent  waj*  of  the  earij  oboich.    The 

»SSii?<rfb!eal''        "  t  >'"'«'  of  ra»dwg  in  the  primiUye  oharch  U 

UgStli^  (Bd  utfaigBiifaiiic  HHidin  '.     1  a  itriking  proof  of  iti  annetj  to  mabs  the 

—  ciMnnion    people    aequainted    with    Holv 

U^g  in  Jl  .         .         .330  Scriptnre.'nLg«nTi  to  the  order  in  ihi 

"Beiidea  directiona  aboot  the  propn  nae  Miiaal,  anent  defeetive  Ci»Bao>*Tia«: — 

of  the  thnmlM  to  form  a  cron ;  abont  the  "  If  the  bread  be  not  wtioaten,  or,  if  wheat- 

ue  of  tke  thamb  and  fbrefinger  in  taking  en,  mixed  with  g^alo  of  another  kind,  in 

the  host;  of'the  proper  nae  of  the  mid-  «ach  qoantity  as  not  to  remain  wbeaten 

finger;  of  the  way  of  taking  hold  of  the  bread,  or,  if  it  be  otherwise  corrnpted,  the 

eludice;  of  uaeoTering  and  covering  the  eacrament  is  not  completed,"  there  is  thii 

liost;  of  lifting  np,  and  laying  down  the  note :  "  The  bread  most  be  w&caten,  or  no 

chaliae  and  lioit;  ofthetomingoftlw head  sacrament.    Ent  wheat  li  only  the  grain 

without  turning  tiie*budj  j  of  &e  place  and  of  temperate  locea,  and  i<  fonnd  neither  at 

pounrea  of  the   deacon  and  inb-deacon,  the  equator  nor  towards  tbe  poles.     Ri<oe 

acolytes,  attendants,"  etc.  is  the  bread  of  Bengal ;  oats  or  lye  of  the 

Kd  {M^tioni  writer  on  tlw  popish  eontro-  north  of  Europe.    In  Scotland,  wheat  was 

Tersy  bu^  so  far  as  we  ore  aware,  gone  oier  hardly  known  before  the  reformati<m — 

thesBBie  gronnd  withthesame  scrutinialn^  (See  fncjc.-Bn'l.;  art.  Agric.')    The  curi- 

ejB  which  Mr  Lewis  has  applied  to  it.    He  oni  thing  is,  that  wheat  was  Dot  at  «U  likely 

hss,  accordingly,  detected  in  the  prescrilMd  to  be  the  bread  used  even  by  our  Lord 

riiuali«m  of  ttone  nnaeroaB  weak  points,  and  bit  disdptea.    It  is  quite  as  likely  th^ 

coBtradlotioiia,  and  abanidilies^  which  bad  it  was  barley  bread  or  millet,  or  some  other 

Bot  probably  eome  nader  the  obaerratioii  of  the  breads  in  common  nae  in  the  pass-   . 

of  other  eoDtionnialiits.    Tlie  plan  of  an*  over,  as  the  Moaaic  law  did  not  require  any 

Botatkm  whieh  be  adopts  Mrres  admiiabty  other  kind  of  bread  than  what  was  in  ose 

lor  the  espOMre  of  flaw*  and  fiieBre*,  and  in  the  seToral  localities.    Common  seiwe 

he  employs  it  most  sDCoessfhll^  at  tbe  fool  says,  that  that  is  the  best  bread  oi  every 


It  every  pue;  for  as  it  is  difficult     region  which  its  climate  brings  to  perfeo. 
iraanist,  wheuier  pope,  bishop,  or     tiou;  and  in  ancient  times  many  of  thb 
priest,  to  open  bis  montb  on  any  subjeet     nations,  and  localities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 


without  contradicting    SMne  other  pop«,  visited  by  tite  apostles,  had  too  little  et 

biibop,erprie*t,orcontradictingtheBible,  meroe  with  other  regions  to  have  obtdned 

■0  in  almost  every  parafra^  the  au^ori-  vihtattn  bread,  evenliad  it  been  enjoined." 
istiva  books  of  Boaitu  irorsblp  lay  them-         We  very  earnestly  commend  this  book 

■elves  opoi  to  the  charn  of  nch  eoatra-  to  all  who  would  know  what  popery  is  in 

dicdon.    Thoa,  in  the  Amlijfcaf  direotlooi  that  aspect  of  its  eharacter  in  which,  ao- 

fsrlhe  "ocdiMtion  of  door-keepers,"  the.  cording  to  dany  of  its  friends,  ita  chief 

bishop  is  inHraeted  to  say, — in  Zattx,  of  boast  lies,  namely,  at  a  system  of  devotion, 

come,  lest  Ifea  poor  jsaitor  should  have  No  anti-popish  cootroverdalitt  till  he  ao> 

soms  glimpse  of  the  meaning: —  quira    the    knowledge  which  this    book, 

"  Ddored  Bon, — Consider  what  is  yonr  better  than  any  other  we  could  name,  oan 

duty  in  the  house  of  God.    It  is  yoor  part  Impart  to  him,  will  be  able  to  understand 

to  n^ke  the  cymbal  and  tbe  bell,  to  open  the  true  charaotM  of  the  system  he  con- 

Ibe  cbnroh  and  the  place  of  relics,  and  to  tends  ogunst.    As  Gnlliver,  when  awak. 

«M  tbe  book  to  Urn  that  reads.    Beware,  eaiog  from  hU  sleep  in  tbe  regions  of  LillL 

tatn,  lest  any  thing  throngh  your  n^b-  put,  found  himseU  fbttered  to  tbe  spot  by 
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IMKf  had  «o*e«  tTtmai   Urn,  m  is  Uw  tba  Mt  and  frM  hMrMCMnuces  of  Iki 

Kretebtd  Hi«1  thai  Ins  bM*  eatmglw]  in  epittalai7M7)e,irl(h'tli«gra«it;«DdpidM^ 

tile  ««b  t)f  JH>irisfa  ritiulJaB).    The  chaiufl  Md^  tibors  aHf  iba  BoMprehtii«T»  Md  eu- 

■ra  ftot  the  leM  tm(  Cfau  JBdiTtdatllji  thcj  iMst  szhitridaB  of  Mriptmil  Rath  ■f^nn 

■n  lirader,  and  thac  togMl»«r  th«y  ■>•  priale  to  tb«  labiMt. 

aeaT«ely  *i>ib1«.    Mr  Lawb  woald  Iwva  Tbe''L«tt«n*ar«ifmarui',C«BaJBtm 

Seen  connnlttiiig  mortal  tin,  actariiaglo  and  PmetnaL    Th»  "LetUn  Jfnaonal* 

tb«  Pope,  If  he  had  damt  to  prim  tba  are  id  aulMtaBe*  a  tnmaertpt  of  iMten  M 

Hinal  ewn  ht  tko  orisinU  Lathi  wMmM  kd  intinuM  fiiead,  written  bj  the  auhoT 

Ae  Popti'i  amhori^.    If  ao,  wko  aball  eri-  Hnder  niceeuiTe  bere«Teiiient«  in  U*  own 

eolBle  the  enwwtty  of  Aa  mnagMMien  of  familj.    Thia  Mampa  *  Hfo-Iike  reaKtj  on 

wMotr  onr  eoimtrTiMatt  hat  bnn  gaiJtj,  the  acen«a  of  diitreu  deuribed,  and  rItm 

HotB  be  1MB  Dot  0M7  mtblulM^  tiM  Rfiaaal,  to  the  lett«ri  a  fresbneu  and  depth  of  fed- 

bat  itabHifaed  It  and  tMBreriary,  and  th«  ief^  aDdpewerofTeachiagtbebeart,whidi 

iUdtnb,  and  Ihe  E/iitMpab/  and  the  PtnlC-  perMmal  ezperieDce  oqIj  can  supply.    Ite 

Jleat«,—M  the  chief  bMiks  of  the  craft,  in  and  varielg,  too,  in  the  amhor'i  experience, 

6aT   Ttt)gsr,    beretteal    EngHsb    tongae  ?  mnltipliea  his  p^ifar  of  adapting  hinuelf  to 

Haeytbanll^lohinrfarhiiabiewcirk.    He  the  experience  of  olbers;  tor  bit  chitdnn, 

lla.*  heTped  to  8ho«  na  tome  of  the  fetteta-  Hnnk  at  different  ittages  id  earlj  life— frnn 

«):)3h  Innd  mir  Jtooan  Catholic  fellow'  infancj  toripechildbood — and aank  alia ii 

eannlrraieii  U>  the  dtut  M  Taiaali  of  the  different  circomstances, — death,   in    mbb 

Han  of  8fB,  m  (bat  we  msj  know  the  oaaei,  following  lingMii1(;  UlneM,  and  ii 

better  wheM  to  strike  when  we  wo«li  «tbeia  eoaing  with  rimoM  ma  pmiMf 

rtrika  the  fMten  aH.  wanrtng,  agfrvrate^  in  ana  inataace,  \tf 

tbe  father  baJng  at  a  diatance,  and  aot  pcr- 

i—       .^               M         .            »•        n  mitted  oten  (a  witncw  the  ahninr  mcm; 

Wbt  W»p«t   Thou  f    or,    Ta.    Cat  ^  ,1,^  q,^  ^  ^^  ,h„  ^,„,  ^lown  m 

HOM  R«i*H  HuBHiD  BT  TH«  ToiCB  fchtemaM of  pa»nt«l  btreaTeMen^  batwitt 

FBOM  Hkatkw.    In  Lettera  Memoria^  ^j  j„  ^^^^      rt,^^  ^^  ,1,^^  lonching  r^ 

Conaolatorv,  and  Pracuoal.    A  Uanual     i.  . .'. , i , c  ..    ■_" 

ftrBer^^  Parent..      Bj  tbe  liex.  Zl^utS^''^  "^  """  **  """  "" 

N^ghtLamp      "TheMoant^n.of  the  ,re  addrewad  directly  to  p««t.  fflo.rato( 

aEle,"elc.     18M.     ISmo.    Pp.  SM.  *e  Jom  of  ehlldren.  ' In  Ken  the  antS 

Laad«t:  j.NM«(wdC>.  ai"abrortierandconipBnionhitribnJa»i«a,' 

Us  ]!d'7ii«i.it>B   bat  the  pen  of  a  readr  aeeka  to  "  ovmlbrl  olDora  with  llioae  ceoM- 

WHt«r.    Ilia  paMiealioM  bare  of  late  foi-  lationi  wherewith  ha  Mlaitif  baa  baon  torn- 

lowed  each  other  in  rapid  iQccenion.    Tel  fortad  of  Ood  )"  and  be  apaaki  tihe  ana  to 

(ho  tiMtDeroni  editions  wfaieh  hare  been  whom  tagiren  ■'tba  tosgae  of  the  leaiaad, 

called  for  fumiib  tbe  best  proof  tbat  the  thai  ha  maj  apeak  a  woni  in  Maaon  naM 

iap^t  Ao**  "°^  exceed  tbe  deisand.    He  htm  that  ia  wearj."    He  ap^ke  a  balM  U 

has  beoDifle  one  of  ear  niaal  popular,  as  tha  wonndsd  heart  drawn  from  Iha  porM 

Irell  as  DM  of  our  IDOBt  proltAo,  anthon.  aoirrcea,  and  "composadcd"  after  tbanMt 

There  it  an  Ingenioin  variety  of  lopie  in  lUIfal  "art  of  the  apotheearj."    BendM 

hie  writingii,  a  ferrility  of  iHustrattoB,  and  a  oloehtg  letter,  eoataJaing  aontoJadoH  rf 

Jl  tlTelineto  and  fluciution  of  style  which  a  general  natare,  derived  from  "  the  efaar- 

anfficientlj  acctfant  for  this ;  and,  added  to  aster  of  tbe  Ditine  agenn  in  saeh  tilaii^* 

all,  aed  fDFmlng  petbap*  a  mora  marked  and  "  tbe  beartaigB  of  anoh  trial*  apon  tba 

tharaetotlaUe  of  Aen  thin  any  other,  ia  InteresM  both  of  tha  deeeated  and  enrrir- 

Ib^  riebtwea  (n  aoHd  toftracUon  and  tend'  ing,"  two  lattna  at*  derated  to  the  aat^ 

tnCT finr practical  naefMnew.    Hiapreaent  of ''Cbitdbood  Salratian.'    HerawatUnk 

#ott  b  addreaMd  to  a  paitiealar  olaaa ;  hot  DrH'Fariwiepecriiarlj  happy.    Hiagnad 

tbat  etBfla,a)aa!  M  nnmennu,  and  naoally  appeal  of  eonrae  ia  "to  tbe  law  and  Ik* 

io  anxioiiaty  in  tearch  of  the  ren  kind  of  tCMimoiiy,"  and  he  aeta  tbe  teachings  of 

t!iiidance  whieh  ihia  work  fnrnlriiea,  that  8cripini>e  en  the  inbjeot  ia  w  clear  alight 

iTb  may  safely  predict  for  It  ■  wider  eircD-  aa  fnlly  to  watrani  him  in  aamming  np  aa 

Mtion  and  more  (craiefnl  wHoome  than  even  followa  : — 

ittif  of  Ms    predeoeaaorB.      Viewed  as  a  -  u  ti.     .  1™.'       ..»    nij_-     .  .^    .i.~ 

|.  «an«al  for  Uear^  parents,"  it  is  rtnp.  ^^^J''^  ^  t"e  doctrinl      trw^rffloS! 

larlj  well  adapted  to  lla pnrpoae.    TheDSui  Tha  oppoaite  doctrini,  may  become  tha -Mf- 

of  the  work  IS  Mijua.     Catt  into  the  forM  ,],ipper>  of  Moloch,  bnt  should  be  drinn  tor 

of  "  Lectera,"  it  comhines  Ihe  ewe,  tbe  enr  from  the  enwd  af  tboK  wite  sail  ns* 

TiraCMy,  lb«  qniA  tradsltltma,  tba  i^d ,  Hba  whose  naise  Is '  Lo*a,'  who  ftltow  mx 
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Ts»  l^MittB  Horn.    1SG3. 

a,  utd  auriath  them  in  hii  bocam,'  BeUtWn*  Tnet  BovM; 

^d  .ho  pM.il  thtiir  truit  in  Him  whoM     q*  th«  appeumtiN  of  the  M^eM  miabcn 

iiieat  iiuifiicuont  an  eirtn  ^f™.?'"*"  "" '°     af  this  wmUj  kimL  Mo  T««n  ago,  we 

a£VHi.-u  r.rrt™';^rrb.  5K*e»i««'rfSi«h.o£?'„'n»fl. 

p»ng,  .nd  »  aSbrdioR  a  teit  b j  which  othen     *■«"»  ?f  'l"'.  •<>«?•  *»  ■"••  deitmed  to  pur- 

iretoeyirhnoelhBirlove  to  him»elf,— -Fairf      ■"■     KnOwiBf   tba  Tut   reMiaroet  Which 

■rfoaf«"  *ere  at  ihecomauMdef  tbe  Tnat  Societj, 

for  randeriog  wtth  a  work  attraclj*e  and 

Notlheleartmlaablepart  of  thaTt^OBe'    iaMnM^ra,  we  coald  not  doabt  that  the 


"  Letters  iVoctica^"    [n  Iheae,  n«na/     "Iiaiiare  Hoi«"wotiM  hrootitria,  it 


^  .  . .       .,  tb«  qaoliticR  ttlielj  la  egnge  popnlar  ao- 

,  --  CTtjiiaai     Here  Ike  Toiea of  ceptancp.theinimorfcland  anti-eTangeHcal 

tbe  tendar  aad  lyBpatbiaiag  canfbrler  ii  pDMicMiaiM  wbkib  It  wai  detigned  loriTal; 
exebangedfor  thM  irftbe  wuaa*4f«ithfiil  The  progresR  of  the  work  has  tiill;  ana- 
monitar,  and  th»  eoonaela  lappllod  ase  tained  our  expectations.  In  the  second 
emiantlj  fitted  to  aseUa  to  the  sanetiflad  volaiae,  now  completeii,  we  have  a  vast  and 
iw  i>f  bereavenisnt,  leading  mottrners  in  vBtiad  collcoliM  of  weU-ansngM  SMlter, 
Zion  so  to  improye  their  sorrows  th«, 'bj  embodying  such -infonnation,  enteriain- 
ihe  Bidneaa  of  the  countenance,  the  boarl  ment,  and  instruotioD,  aa  Chnalian  parenis 
msj  1m  made  better."  We  woald  fain  mnl-  wooid  with  to  see  io  the  hands  of  their 
tiplj  extracts  twth  from  this  and  other  children,  and  snch  W  foinilieB  who  have 
ponions of  the  volant  b«t  our  ipico fbr-  hat  llltic  aeiiemeaKfiirieligionconld  not 
Iridi;  and  «•  most  content  oarselTes  with  fail  to  pronounce  interesting  and  valnable. 
(looting  tlie  oharacterintic  paragraph  with  The  tTpograpfa;  and  wood-cuts,  with  the 
wtiiek  it  doses.  Before  doing  so,  h  is,  editorial  selection  and  dtstribntion,  are  all 
ntceiiary  to  mention  that  the  "  Letters  "  of  a  first-claw  character.  We  very  ear- 
are  ilated—the  Totame  baring  lieeiY  written  nestlrTecooiaiend  our  joung  reader^  and 
Ibers — from  the  "  Isle  of  Airan," — a  oir-  ail  who  purvey  for  the  liteiarj  EuppUes  of 
cnmsiance  which,  throughoat  the  work,  growing  tujuMholds,  t9  »TaU  themaelTes  of 
furniibes  occasion  for  many  intereuing  al-  this  pubUeUleo. 
Intiou  and  raooh  eloquent  descriplloa : —  — < — 

I.W1.-1    1.            ^v                   I    J-        I-           .1.  The  BrITMH  lUD  FOBBIOH  Btahoelic*!. 

™ae»r«ringdown  tiie  monntaio  gatget,  and  Bdfoburgb  ,  Jol,n.t«i(  mH  HaDUi. 

Itwlmianor  the  liike  is  dark  and  trunbled.  TniB  number  preaeots  a  bill  of  fare  snffii 

Agd  ibrE  I  see  that  terror  of  the  mariner,  cieatly   raried  for  all  olaeseg  of  readers. 

'The  white  K|Qall  that  rid»  on  the  uoean  To  these  who  are  fbnd  of  transcendentaliiim 

«ve,'-liliB  bright  lightning  it  sweep*  ov«r  ti,o  life  of  Hegel  wifi  aflbrd  sufficient  ma- 

Itemten,  aod  woe  be  to  jonder  jaobt,  to  ,(.r,,,  ^f  (honght.     We  hare  James  Har- 

Bhichita  eonne  has  been  directed  w>tt  tba  ^^    ev^ngeliMrr    of    his    times,    and 

^^XlnlK'SrtrnoVwiti;  '>■'  Religious  ^HUtor,  aod  Condiaon   of 

T.^'^  li\:'^X-^:^'^Utl  Spain,  for  the  10  W  religious  biograpb, 

ilract-bnt  ito  menbave  been  on  the  watch,  and  history.    Tbe  friends  of  edacation  aie 

tnd  thty  are  saved.    L«am  tMm  this,  my  furnished  with  an  article  on  the  Gymna. 

dtwnader,  tamakathestarmrdaistbrough  uum    in  Pruwa.    And   pot    to   mention 

wtich  j«u  now  live,  teaious  «i  bulj  visilanca  other  articles,  there  is  an  able  analysis  and 

uid  inicDse  aotivitj ;  and  even  though  it  b«  refutation  of  the  crude  and  unscriptural 

lite 'while  ■qiiaUs' of  life's  troabled  voyage  dootrinea    expounded    In    the   theological 

Ihsl  dMh  upon  your  frail  hark,  yon  shall  out-  „s,,(  ^f  jhe  covert,  eloquent,  yet  illogical 

UT«indoolridetheniaJj,and«mveetlengUi  Maurice,  who  has  reoenlly  been  deprived 

P^^dy_aadglono«iyattheUavenofJj;(<T^  „f  his7rt,fes8orship  of  theology  in  king's 

™"^  College,  London.    This  is  really  an  ex- 

neworkalKwetherisioDrMTarlane's  cellent  namber;   and  ils  OTiginal  articles 

b«st  maiiDer.    It  ia  full  of  inleiest  even  for  adapted  to  the  BntUh  soil  have  increased 

Rraeral  reader* ;  bat,  to  the  dass  fur  whom  itevalua. 

it  IS  ipaually  desigaed,  It  will  prove  In-  — 

nimble.    Wo  cannot  doubt  that  many  ■  8ohbat  Reinnto  roa  Cbbimiaw  Fauilibs. 

twreaved  heart  wUl  Hess  blm  for  it,  and  Edited  by  John  Kiito,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

tbat  to  not  a  few  who,  Raehel-Ute,  refuse  London  :  M«dh«n. 

to  be  comforted,  it  will  be  as  "a  song  in  Hott  »nch  a  work  ae  this  did  not  snrvjva 

.!.„  -;_L.B  _!.__  .i._._  ..V —  L-i   C.._  in  the  shape  of  ft  weekly  periodical,  it  will 

not  be  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  explain. 

To  deserTC  public  fftvoor  i«  one  (biog,  u 


obtain  it  ii  sDoUtcr. 

Beiiidingi"  merited  iocccm.  loa  won 
coniuta  of  thoit  oonmentuiM,  Soriptnre 
hiitories,  gooffAfby,  Bunen  and  cutoma, 
natural  l&toij  sod  iraveU,  lIlnitntiTe  of 
the  Bible ;  with  'biographiul  iketchei, 
BDecdotM,  tajingi,  and  tkmi  fitt«d  to 
display  and  recommsnd  the  principles  of 
true  religion.  The  editor's  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  ta«t«  and  sound  judg- 
ment whioh  hsTB  gorenied  the  selection 
of  thabi^f  intareating'iDaterials. 

Ton  Eldibship  ;  An  Address  In  th*  Rer. 

B.  D.  SoNCAK,  Edinburgh.    Pp.  47. 

EdlDbnrgh :  T.  Viitoh. 

Ak  able,  Mtmest,  and  faighty  useful  exhor- 


Jieligunu  InteUigenee. — Foreign.  FeU 

Vr  Eitto's  "  SnndaT     tatlon.    The  ehfef  dntlM  of  the  sl<IenM|i, 


a  hol^  example,  are  exhibited  and  enroreed 
with  Binch  practical  wisdom  ;  while  llie 
encoaragsments  of  the  office,  arising  Gram 
itH  divine  ai^intiiient,  the  promise  of 
divine  soppoct,  and  the  assurance  of  s 
heavenlir  reward,  are  dwelt  npon  in  en- 
gaging and  hapTMriTB  terms.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  conn^ation  in  «onne«lk>B 
with  tb*  ordaioiDg  of  elder*,  eontalu 


OUT  CbristiBii  fuajie  have  need  to  pcnder 
and  practise  more  fdiMdlj'  tl>an  th^  do. 
The  pnbUeatioB  altogetber  embodies  a  fla* 
argument  Id  bvour  of  Seriptore  pnsbrterj'. 


lltligiotut  Enunfffm^.— iFoveiflK. 


Thk  editor  of  the  Scottith  Pnti  has  oour- 
teoaelj  handed  to  UB  the  fnllowingdocumenti. 
The  J  were  Mnt  for  Iniertion  in  tbo  Pren,  but, 
for  obTioiu  reHiini,  tbejare  belter  adapted 
for  the  Ma^aibit.  It  we  hiTe  raisled  our 
readen  bj  giving  a  too  f-md  credince  to  the 
"good  report  uf  tlje  land"  broonht  hj  the 
returned  misslonarj  referred  to.  it  ii  prqper 
we  should  Ht  the  cue  right  bj  ginug  an 

eiiuallj  wide  publieitj  to  the ' "~ 

(nmished.— £d.  U.  P.  Mag. 


20th  Deceml 


rlBtS. 


Sir, — Id  theUtattd  Praiigleriaii  Magaiiae 

for  last  month,  under  the  head  "  Uoathlj 
Retrospect,"  there  appean  an  article  on  the 
Moral  and  Social  SUte  of  Jamaica,  Terj  much 
oalculated  to  miilead   our  church  and   the 

Sublic  generally  as  to  the  real  gtste  of  matters 
I  the  colon;.     It  is  the  more  apt  to  do  n, 

the  Rev.  R.  Jones,  elaien  yean  a  mis^sr; 
Inthla  iiland,  asgiTen  in  the  Leeds  Merour;; 
and  ii  >o  admiring!*  intvodaeed  bj  the  editor 
of  the  MagaiJae,  wboie  well  known  diaoem- 
ment  and  acuteness  is  greatlj  at  bait  br 
once.  You  maj  be  aure  that  the  article  in 
question,  hat  created  some  itir  both  among 
our  brethren  and  the  miinonariea  of  other 
deuomi nations.  In  order  to  counteract  the 
miacbief  to  some  extent  among  the  members 
of  the  United  PreibTtarian  Church.  I  bei 
leaie  to  enaloae  for  publioation  in  tba  Scottii 
Press  the  encloaed  fetter,  from  the  pen  of  oi 


of  the  Baptiat  brethren,  which  hag  just  ap- 
peared in  an  island  newapaper.    Generallj 


,  enence  goc  .  ,  .      =         - 

eorreoL  He  makes  bis  own  Btateinenta  with 
ealmoesa  and  clearness.  I  am  sure  that  the 
missioDariei  in  the  colon;  oontider,  with  m]'- 


•tif,  that  thev  are  laid  under  a  debt  oT  grati- 
tude to  Mr  Clark  for  coming  forwanl  ao  man- 
full;  to  lair  the  truth  before  the  Britiab 
Cburchea. 

It  is  proper  to  sUte,  that  Mr  Clark  baa 
inadTertenttj  omitted  Che  Agents  of  tlw 
Scottiah  Miuionary  Soeietj,  and  the  Church 
M  saionarj  Sudelj,  aniang  those  who  were 
ill  Junaica  during  slaverj. 

For  the  Bake  of  yonr  readers  also,  it  ongfat 
to  be  mentioned,  as  eiplaining  how  he  and 
the  other  misaionariea  of  the  Baptist  deno- 
mlnatien  are  sapported  b  j  the  people,  that  he 
is  the  paator  of  (vo  churches  with  no  fewer 
than  1100  memberB,  and  that  onlj  one-foartb 
of  the  other  ministera  hare  a  nngle  cbergf, 


HaT  I  again  ask  the  fbiour  of  jour  gi<^g 
Inaertion  to  the  letter  refsrred  to,  and  oblige, 
— Yonra  verj  tm)]', 

Hianonar]'  of  the  U.  P.  Cfanreb. 
My  dub  Sib,— It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to 
oontradict  testintonj  given  bj  a  oredible  wi^ 
Qeaa,  who   has  had  good   opportanitiea  for 

which  he  writee ;  but  truth  is  preciooa,  and 
error  is  usnallj  hnrtfti),  eren  to  the  oanse  it 
la  intended  to  serve  ;  I  beg  joa  will,  on  this 
aooount,  admit  the  following  remarks  on  the 
statements  aaid  to  have  been  made  at  a  publio 
meeting  in  Leeds,  b^  the  Rer.  R.  Jones, 
Msdonarj  fMm  Jaauuea : 

I  cordiall  J  nnita  with  Hr  Jones  in  anrming 
that  Chrisdan  IfMona  hate  done  groat 
thinga  for  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  earth  to 
which  thej  hsTO  extended  ;  but  1  depreoate 
exaggerated  viewi  of  the  good  effected.  Sucb 
Tiewt  leul  some  to  think  that  far  more  ia 
accomplished  of  good  Chan  ia  correct ;  others 
on  the  apot,  or  vho  nut  it  afterwards,  to 
sneer  or  gijere  at  the  boast;  when  the  real 
bets  appear  aa  the;  are,  the  riewa  of  Hie- 


1854.  ,  Seli^M  IntelUgence. — Foreigfn. 

■ionarim  sre  tbaught  little  of  i  for  it  ia  utd, 

grent  deal  ;  give  thn  Alata  of  a  mnaU  portion, 
u  tliit  of  the  whole ;  and  bo,  rather  from  a 
loo  sangaino  temperament,  than  from  a  viah 
to  deceire,  embody  in  tbeir  atatementa,  u 
things  generally  existing,  what  Ihej  dewre  to 
ave,  and    anppaae   thej  have  ^  * 


jnatify. 


t,  than 


imple  tmth  vill      aountr;, 


\  agree  wilfa  Hr  Jonea,  that  the  deatrnction 
ui  ihe  Bjalem  of  alaverjr  in  the  Britiih  Coloniea, 
ns  chieaiowinir  to  Che  influenoe  of  Uisuona. 
The  Moravian,  the  Wadevan,  a 
were,  boweier.  Ihe  oniy  onea 


';wa 
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Many  have  a  Bible,  bat  few  comparaUvely 
un  read  It ;  and  madj  who  have  been  par- 
tiallj  inatrncted,  do  not  understand  well  ttia 
meaning  of  common  Englijh  worda  !  readiae 
a  therefora  to  luch  a  talk,  and  ia  mach 
leglected. 
3d.  "  Thej  attend  the  placea  of  wonhip  iii 

■  '—  ' r  proportion  than  the  people  of  thii 

Lud  obaerve  the  Lord'a-daj  mutJh 
[oHilj.*  Thiamaynell  bedonbted. 
The  proportion  who  attend  the  placea  of 
worship  la  vary  amall,  and  perhapa  oot  of 
30,000  peruma  in  a  pariah,  1,000  of  that 
number  attend  with  aome  regnlaritj.  1  tre- 
quentlj  detain   the  penoni  connected  with 


thirty  oi 

that  of  tha  beaata  which  perish  ; 

waa  among  them  aomething  like  d 


endanc 


in  the 


with  mue 
ctoae  of  the  Aiceii'ca 


t  17S2,  when  several  free  coloured,  and 


1°  IBM  is  pretty  correctly  deici 


veek,  or  one  day  la  the  Fortnight  oot  of  ci 
•nd  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  wroDght 
liiitant  provialon  groand,  and  carried  a  li 
of  his  produce  to  the  Sunday  market, 
■Dpplj  himself  and  hmilj  with  the  salt  f 
-'-■ '    ■  'irthe  w    '       ' 


the  contnut,  and  am  an 

rpi^d  a 

nd  grieved 

»1  iti  inaccuracy.     To  account  for 

tleannot; 

>«it  hope  Hr  Jonea  will  be  able  t 

ahoff  that 

the  report  aa  given  in  th 

e-Leed' 

u  different  from  the  s 

which   he 

scloally  made. 

I  ihall  nnmber  the  ata 

(«menla  odd  to  have 

bcenmadebyHrJcnea 

andptao 

the  words 

mribed  to  him  between 

ID.  HrJonestamade 

osav."  The  coloured 

!H>pDUtiDn  have  all  embraced  th 

Chriati™ 

rtliglon  !  which  they  h 
"iliadepthoflntereit 

Id  intelli 

entiv,  and 

and  of  feeling' mnch 

•arpaadog  what  is  know 
Olad  Indeed  would  al 

11  in  En^and.' 

minister. 

of  Chriat 

.  ndiflflndonehair^thJHXow 
namea  are  on  my  church  booka  preaent  to- 
gether I  think  the  attendance  comparatively 
good  ;  bnt  in  rain y_  weather  when  the  roads 
are  bad,  a  congregation  which  in  fine  weather 
nambera  700,  will  be  reduced  to  2.W.  Many 
apend  the  Sabbath  indolently,  and  I  do  not 
think  Mr  Jonea'  afflnnation  respecting  the 
tatea      religious    observance    of    the   Lord's-day  ia 

I  the  4th.  "  The  mimlrers  of  them  joined  in  tba 
The  fellowship  of  chrlatian  ohurchea,  and  regti' 
rden  lariy  communicating,  are  about  aeven  times  as 
'  his  great  in  proportian  to  their  numbers  aa  is 
were  found  among  (he  inhabitants  of  London," 
the  This  may  posaibly  be  correct.  In  th'ia  counti7 
about  one  fourth  of  the  peo[de  make  some 

eort  oF  religicrus  prokaslon, 

5th.  "  Each  man  has  his  own  wif^,  and  avp' 

ports  hia  own  family.     Immorality  ia  almoit 

The  common  nnaof  the  land  are  atill  foi^ 
nlcatlon  and  adnlten.  Memtiers  of  chnrchea 
are  frequently  ai  mendly  with  a  flon  or 
daughter  Hving'h)  the  open,  unblusfaing  prac- 


table.    Then 


if  it  w 


«eptlons,but  this  descriptioT 


s  neither 
any  inter 


.nful 


feel  if  thia  .    .    ._ 

thonnnds  of  blacks  and  ooloared  Inow  not 
tile  Gospel,  and  the  open  concubinage  and 
Olher  aina  which  still  prefail,  show  the  hard- 
»«•  of  the  heart  of^-very  many.  A  large 
aambar  of  those  who  prsfess  rekgten  «hnw 
rerj  little  intelligence  respecting  it,  and  con- 
•Htoently  take  no  deep  interest  in  it ;  and 
Uis  eompariaon  with  the  truly  good  in 
England  is  an  ill-founded  conjectore.  We 
«>«  all  nrta  of  professors,  true  and  false ; 
Kalcua  and  indolent ;  just  as  anch  are  found 
"1  other  lands  where  the  Ooapel  haa  been 


port  their  hmiliea  ;  and  aome  ^m  intem; 
ance,  indolence,  or  unfuthfulncaa,  do  not. 
-8th.  "  The  coloured  men  act  aa  deacons  of 
ohurches,  and  auperintendents,  and  teachen 
of  fionday  schoola.     Xo  distinctioa  ia  made 

men  have  more  intelligence  than  the  black, 
having  had  better  opportunities  for  improve- 


md,  hon 


nthe 


e  of  dea. 


B  tbdr  Bibles;  and  oi 
ins  booki,  whiiA  moi 


and  many  black  men,  aa  well  aa  c 
assiat  in  our  schoola. 

Ttfa.  "The  children  receive  almost  nnivsr- 
sally  a  ^y  school  education,  for  which  the 
parenta  p^  3d.  a  week  per  child."  This  is  a 
painful  mia-Btatement,  ai  the  great  want  of 
the  iiland  is  thia  general  edaoation.  Schools 
are  not  nnmerona.  and  tboee  which  are  in 
operation  are  in  only  a  very  few  inatancea 
aelf-snpporting.  The  fees  from  a  country 
school  do  welfif  they  reach  from  L.lSto  L.SO 


I  of 


c 
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tbeir  teacban,  fran  this  iaeoBi  of  tbe  oharcb  iHDti.    On  coflse  wid  piraanto  pn^erlNi, 

or  from  kTund  (of  that  paitMue.  tlia  nta  of  wage*  foe  tb«  bait  Ubouren,ba- 

Bth.  ^'Chriitian  villagsi  bate  been  formed,  quentlj  doe*  noI  eicwd  Sd.  per  d&j. 
in  wbich  each  mui  baa  ftn  acre  ot  land,  wilb  12lli.  "Tbire  srs  lerj  law  poor,  ud  Uuw 

a  goodhDuse  <a  tbe  niidat,  and  tba  grOBnd  are  mpporled  bj  tbeir  relative*  aod  neigk- 

vail  cnlCiTsted  around.     1  he  hou»  cooiiiU  bour*.  it  being  comidsred  niKcient  to  «!*- 

of  •  eantril  apartmant.  Dead]  bat  aimplj  btiab  t.  claim  on  eacb  otlura  kiadnfu,  tbit 

fiiroiabed  ;  often  ornamented  with  engmvins*  tbair 

of  Scripture  lubjecU  ;  with  tbe  bmily  ffihia  ttiip  I 

on  the  lable,  and  on  eacb  lida  are  tbe  ileep.  workbouBea  or   poor-ralei."    Theiw  an  m- 

ing  rooms.     Tha  coobiag  placo  being  lom*  mark^ie  aiaartiaDi  to  havB  been  made  bj 

distance  from  the  bouaea.— Outiide  is  a.  ler-  one  who  reaided  eleven  jaan  in  Jamuci.   ii 

andah,  witb  tree^ao  trained  ai  to  abelter  tb*  WeatmareiRnd.Uwpooi^rate  ma  L,t2£0>tfr- 

women  at  tbeir  work.'  ing  iatt  jear  ;  and  ia  at  the  reM  of  L.S6II. 

There  are  man;  vlllagei  wbieb  bava  beaa  Tbua,  ibe  people  andar  mj  care  amoont  Id 

fbrmad  aince  11)38,  and  in  moit  af  Ibam  are  t.  about   ItW,  and   about  UO  per   annum  It 

few  comfDrtafaJe  honaea;  but  itrj  man;  of  ^vantoaidtba  poormeoibera ;  and  altbough 

the  people  live  on  rented  land,  and  in  aueb  it  ia  quite  true  that  tlie  people  do  aiuck  (e 

oaaea  tbe  bouaea  are  uauall;  var;  bad— not  an  aaaiat  tbair  poor  relatina  and  friaada,]rct  it 

indeed,  aa  are  Ibe  geDeralit;  of  naliTa  ia  not  eorreol   to  aaj  "  Umn  ara  varj  la* 

a  in  Weatem  Africa.     A  tew  in*<;  have  poor,"  or  tliat  thewaraallauiiported  brtbtir 

verandaha,  olc,  aa  deacribed  j  but  the  -■—  "'-" •■  '-'—■-      •"■_i  ,.  .  i ~~. 

Kiven  of  houiea,  now  generally  in  poaae 
were  onca  al 

9(h.  'The  men,  women,  and  DbildrSB  ii*  thaooghaut  the  ialand.— Soma  of  tbe  piriik 

dreaaed  aa  well  aa  the  middle  claaaea  in  Eng-  poor  were  ne'er  alarea,  but  man;  of  ttwii 

land.     It  waa  oaloalated  b;  a  member  of  tEa  ware  once  in  tfaia  aUte  ;  and,  m  for  aa  1  aa 

ouae  of  Asaembl;,  that 

'*"  peraona  In  tbe  Hitiio 

■ing  about  L.3000  in  lalue  of  Engliab  ooluand  penon.wbowaa  n 

Bianntictuna.    Uan;  dren  verr  reapeotabl;  tvbia  Istlow-swD.    It  ia  qoita  correct  lonj 

on  Ibe  Lord's-da;;  but  at  work,  and  on  or.*  that  wban  tbe  parenta  bave  ooma  iii  Iheaaaie 

dinar;  occaaiona,  tlie  eaae  ia  generall;  ver;  Taaael  from  Africa,  it  ia  enengh  to  eatabliik  ■ 

different.     It  ia  nut  tbougbt  indecent  to  ap-  aort  of  relatlooahip  and  a  claim  on  tba  kinl- 

pear  in  a  tattered  Jacket  er  gown,  if  the  gar-  neaa  of  the  children  of  asch  paraota.  i 

cient  be  dean  ;  aa  clean,  ratber  than  good  13tb.  "Crimaiaao  rare  tbatthepriaanaara  | 

clolbes,  are  Diuall;  warn."  nearl;  empt;;    and   lattl;   a  priaon    whiek 

Tliia  member  of  aaaemb1;,perhBpa,*tCeniied  aerved  for  tbrce  jiaHahe*,near1;  aa  luge  u 

a  aoiree  bald  in  a  cfaapel ;  and,  on  auch  occa-  three  iCogliafa  olMntiaa,  waa  abut  op,  ovia; 

aione,  the  youngappeartn  tbeirbeat.  At  auob  to  there  being  onl;  tbrea  0     '    ~     ''         ^ 

ameeCingflonoeuwaiargenumber  of  people  ~"*" ' ' ""  '"  ^'- 

in  ver;  faolilh  and  eipenaive  -ireaaea  ;  but 

fur  an  ordinarj  congregation  of  lOUO  peraona, .j  ._ — — o • 

Ij.1  eaeb  would  be  nearer  the  average  value  eonveja  a  wrong  impreaaion  aa  to  tba  general 

■rf  the  clothing  worn,  than  that  whicb  thia  state  of  Jamajaa,    Tltsra  la  atiil  much  crini 

Common  lrouaera,4turt,  and  perhuia  a  jacket,  knitted  'am  ao  diaguating  and  horrible,  tkat 

a  atraw  bat,  and  a  handkerchief  osmpUta  ene  of  our  Jodgealaleljaaid,  "hebad  ceaaF<l 

thedresa  for  the  male  {  and' onl;  on  weiUIiBg  to  feel  nrpriaad  at  anjtbing  don«   in  tkia 

da;a,  in  a  amaJI  number  of  oaaea,  doaa  tba  sountr;.     Hinoe  our  new  QoranuH'  arrival 

dreaa  of  the  female  go  to  anjtbing  like  extra-  do«  motderar  ha«  been  pardoned,  and  t>o 

vagance.      Shota    are    not    in    general    uae  othen  have  been  banged. — The  niunber  ia  Ibt 

(brousbout  the  coODtr;,  though  much  mere  diSarentgkolaand  PenitenlianeaialargetaDil 

Haed  than  tormeriv,  although   we  are  not  in  a  wiHne  etUe  tbia 

ISlh,  "Moat  of  the  men  own  a  borae.''  etIierlanda,;at,8urel;,onltiebead<>f(readem 

Cortsin!;,  numbera  do,  but  not  (be  miOcf >tjt  from  orime,  we  ought  not  to  Ifoatt. 
1b  an;  diatrict  witb  which  I  am  acquainted.  Uth.  "  The  black*  do  not  poaaeaa  moch 

11th.  "Wagea  do  not  exceed  Sd.  ■  da;,  ganend  knowledge,  but  the;  are  oloae  tla- 

having  Ulen  great);  unoa  tbe  period  whi^  dents  of  the  ffible  i  and  the;  gauerali;  awk 


;e  of  regBtablaa  and  fruit,  grown  b;  ohief  booka.' 
tbe  mea  on  tbeir  own  propertiaa,  tba;  live  ia  After  24  jeare'expaiienoe,  I  da  got  Feoollecl 

comfort."  DM  black  man  of  whom  U  could  U  aaid,  li« 

In   Westmoreland,  and   In   man;  of   tlie  ia  a  dose   atudant   of  (ha  Bible;  and  Ihej 

**')t>'''growiDg  parietaea,  la.  ia  given  b;  some,  all    were,  we   might  than  enjoj  intelligent 

and  la.  3d.,  and  la.  6d.,  b;  olbera.     Tboae  Chriatian  aocietj,  and  would  not  be  uinoyed 

who  pa;  regularij,  and  week!;,  can  asoall;  atul  diatreased,  b;  the  frnqaant  appearanoa  <d 

command  laboar  at  a  lower  mte  than  those  a  belief  In  obeab,  and  otbar  Afrioan  laperali- 

in  In  tlMir  pa;-  tiona.    A  few  bave  got  Biblat  witb  narginal 
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vhrrasM^  bat-ttta  ii  b;  ne  Mem  MiBiBair. 
!t»tb>  Bxcsplion.rathsr  thab  tb«nil«.    An 

icsllcnt  PiwbjMrimniiiiwMriathiipuiib, 
Uled  kt  m  UM  iBMtioE  to  oemn«nM>nte  tha 

ubilea  of  tha  BritiiS  nd  Fenigs  Bibla 
iodetj,  Ifaat  be  MMHttBH  is  TiaitiBg,  Hted 
bra  Bible,  and  bad  to  wait  until  ana  oould 
w  borrowed  tntt  a  nalgkboar ;  aad  that  asiaa- 
liaiH  a  Bible  waa  fouBd  coisred  witb  dual, 
ilkicb  plainly  ^Ttd  it wuiMl  ialVt'qMiitVM. 
Ulb.  "  Their  tihafabtj  to  religioui  objadU 
i>  great  v  Ibe  JGilioo  Matioaa,  with  tbeii 
ehaJMla  and  isboala.  »n  lerj  oeaH  j  aell-iup- 
poniag.— Tba  aalarie*  of  tbo  mtoaianarioa  and 


(hej  poaaan  all  Iba  ri^^  Hid  prhflefn  et 

iotiacl,    Tba 

memken;  and  black  jntn  sid  to  be  fining 
aln«t  oerj  pnblic  effioe.  Tbera  Kara  neier 
b»*B  mora  than  two  black  seotleBien,  mcm- 
ban  ot  tbe  Hqom  of  Aiwrnblr,  rii.,  Edward 
Viclun,  and  Charlea  Friit.  I^nirea  ;  and 

]  am  not  awaraofbladi  men  ai  principal*,  or 
olerta,iaanj  Dt  Ibi  pnblioo&cei ;  bat  van j 


aJdarmao  of  tbe  eitj  at  EingMM,  a 


>i«i<  and  ttbalan,  and  all  tbe  woik  tbat  i 
■Ksdad  iroheeiMIj  dome.  Mr  Jonea'a  awn 
Rition  onlj  raMiied  L.30,  Uam  tb*  LondoK 
IbMJoBiTT  Societi  Ibe  UM  jWt  oI  Ib*  aeaa- 
ilta«e  in  JaBaiea.^ 

Witb  aboat  •■•  third  ot  «eh  aangragatieD 
«(I>iaaenten,thiaia,  I  believe,  tha  bet  i  about 
Dne  third  mure  bi«  di^eknad  to  aford  pacH- 
urjaid;  liteaa  do  nr J  litUe  and  an  fenUa 
ia  iaraMiBg  Maaaea ;  wbtie  Ike  HMalniBf 
9aa  third  are  anable  to  do  amjthingT  in  eea- 
•«|MBea*faldage,^k«ew.Mporertj.  T* 
■an J  «f  (h«ae  tbs  Cbnrck  girev  Bsalblj  aid. 
'  — I  eotirelj  mppovtad  bj  mj  people  :  KhA 

1  idiilK^i  per  aMBUin 

lew  ncep'tioni,  ia  aiiteen  ehiltingj;  ind  * 
!»;■  naober  gWa  andar  Knr  ihillinfi,  tor 
■bg  MUM  pernd.  A  few  dap'  labonr  are 
■omatine*  girea  hataad  af  Uis  nail  mb- 
•cnptioii}  but  when  I  r^ain  laboaren  to 
-'—  -^  ■  r  tba  lilM,  I  paj  theai  at 


■aeif^''idlill 
The  maHi 


leof  1 


in  the  I 


MA 


leib.  "Tbe^kindnau    of   the    paoole 
ilfmgera  Ei  Te'rj  tlriking,  thej  would  g 
KTuI  iistance  to  ahow  a  traoaliar  hit  wi , . 
Tbb  I  think  ia   genarallj  correct.  If   tb* 

•tranj^  aaka  the  nnd  in  a  eitll -' 

W4,  Ibar  KoaJd  allow  ~ 
Monll 
lllh.  "  Their  readlneaa  to  pertera  e«ea 
baer  it  proved  bj  the  large  o»art*  of 
rraai  the  island.''^  Flantan  wilt  tmilt 
11;  at   thji :  bat  tbe  farmer  fieM 

perfumi  flaU  work  still ;  bat  thej  hare  often 
been  bidlj  ntad  bJ  riiort  siglited  and  onnrin- 
eipled  oTemen.  With  bataitX  and  \fad 
RBdeM  pnprie  tnra,  ■  hit  dajll  Uboar  w«ald 
»  tiren  far  a  bit  day'a  wage,  and  iasaied 
*Hld  anJD  •auHib.  laolaled  beta  abaw 
•krt  mlgkt  be  dana  witb  a  mUeat  propria' 
*«?  bodTel  ripbl-prineipled  senflelaeii,  who 
*OMd  indnatnantl;  and  economieall;  attend 
» Ibtir  owD  latatv*  ;  and  who  would  aeek  to 
nixiareamtariable  aad  happj  the  people  on 
■boEO  the  proaperitj  al  the  maater  ao  mncb 

Isih.  "Manj  are  tradeimep,  handlcraft*- 
"«n,  menhanta,  etc.;  a  grtat  nsmher  are 
^noMna,  Iiaiing  tolei  for  memben  of  tbe 
Binie  ar  Aiaambl* ;  Md  tbeta  ara  elena 
"  tKaIn  blach  memben  ia  ibe  boue.  Thej 
■n  tin  maglatiMei^  aod  teatrjmaD  ;  and 
"■^  U  akMat  enrj  pfltilio  o«oe  »  •  r  cmuaa 


19th.  ■•TkeCiBgatonrailaaj.  . 

ia  altogether  Dianaged  bj  hUcka,  with  tbe 
exoept»n  of  two  offitaaia.'     This  1  balieie  ia 

2<ltb.  ■'  It  It  ahonld  be  thonvhf  that  this 
adminUe,  and  beavtifal  aUte  of  aociatj,  saa 

aingle  (»«  will  lufllce  to  aorreet  the  error, 
Mr  Jones  baa  been  rrcuentl;  told  bj  tha 
blacky  that  DB  aHwnc^twn,  their  ditpoatliao 
«a«  to  bataha  tbanwelTea  in  a  badj  to  tha 
moaataiaa^  and  that  sothingpreKnled  them 
but  aituabmaat  to  the  miuionariei.*'  To 
apeak  af  Iba  itate  oi  MOcietj  in  Januioa  a» 
baiag  '  admirable,"  sad  "beautifDi,''iahif(hl7 
lidieBlou  ;  no  luch  terms  can  jet  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  aBjetassasaochin  Jamwc*. 
Manj  of  OM  merrtaata,  and  merebanU*  ' 
^riu  atill  eammif  nieide  Ml  tbejr  awB  aeir. 
reapactfb;  li^hig  in  tUa  ooaeabinage  ■,  and 
among  all  clauae  there  ia  atill  maeh  daring 
uutunUnahiBg  wicked  nee*.  Among  pmfeia- 
iag  Cbriiiiana,  too,  there  ia  much  that  ii 
wrong,  and  Terj  manj  practiesa  whidl  oaght 
lo»g  BKo  to  hate  been  ^tsd  ». 

Mr  Joaea.  it  •eeBl^  haa  frequently  »wi» 
fold  that  Iba  blaeka  ki  a  kodj  meaat  to  riui 
iway  from    fteadam  I  and   n-era  onlj  k»t 


^\  manner ;  il     fron   doing  ao  bi  tbeir  attaebmeat  to  the 
tnd  tha  rewl     mkaiODariea.     Thu  1  mnal  cowtaaa  is  all  new 


m  idea  I  aappoaed  waa  too  silly 
aod  ridienloos  tor  a  free  man  to  entertain; 
soma  iMtering  paraule  must  hate  altered 
aicb  nosaanae  ;  and  Hr  Jones  ba*  perbapa 
been  weak  enough  to  beltere  it,  MiMiotiirie* 
hare  often  been  maligned,  and  chaned  witb 
Crimea  their  sonia  abhorred  ;  bnt  ihia  need 
not  lead  anj  one  of  their  nomber  logiw  thoaa 
who  preceded  him  credit  tor  hartng  ofeelea 
*ore  than  tbej  were  e»arr«q«ired  M  perform. 
Slat.  ■*  The  aitabltahad  der^  nf  tbe  ialand, 
ban  BO  bald  wbMavtr  im  (lie  bbeka,  nana  of 
whom  attaad  Ibtir  miniltr;.'  This  b  anollier 
ontragenaa  alalemeBt,and  one  shieh  I  do  not 
think  Mr  Jonea  could  have  nllcrad.  1  cuD- 
icientioutlj  diffar  from  the  rliureh  govern- 
ment, and  from  aomo  few  o(  the  daotrinea 
held  bj  Episcopalians,  and  Woald  gladlj  tea 
thai  bod;  of  prvfeaiing  ChriitisBs  aupportlng 
their  own  in«rnotor»,and  defrajing  their  own 


nle.^  h.«    ' 


iBeeUan  wiib  tbs  Satablitb- 
boaii,  and  afill  an^  soma  of  our 
it  deleted  man  )  and  in  tha  daja 
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friends  of  the  perwcnkd,  thsn  loma  of  (he 
Erangelickl  minialars  connected  with  the 
ChDnh  of  England.  Ihny  of  the  miniitan 
of  the  EaUbliabment  h&n  &  etrong  hold  apon 
the  people  ;  and  well  deurre  tbeir  confidence. 
HaDj  blact*  attend  their  minintry,  and  to 
find  oongregatiotii  tor  ten  or  twelve  people, 
wa  must  go  bacic  to  the  "palmj  dajt  of 
tlaverj,  and  find  a  rector  who  was  a  cruel 
■llTeholder,  and  a  careteaa  ahepherd.  Then, 
indeed,  with  a  ilaie-flogging  pastor,  an  im- 
moral free  population,  and  a  treoiblin);,  and 
down-trodden  ilave  one,  joaroiBht  have  found 
twenty-three  jeari  ago,  more  than  one  6»tal>- 
liabed  place  of  worship  with  a  congrflgation 
anoh  at  Mr  Jonei  ii  laid  to  have  deuribed. 

22d.  "The  confcrexaUoni  of  the  Hiiwion- 
ariei  are  orowded  *  This  wai  once  the  caae, 
but  it  ia  not  M  geoereUj  throughout  the 
iiland  at  the  prewmt  time. 

33d.  "The  placea  of  worahip  and  ichoola, 
attended  by  the  blaoka,  are  thou  of  the  Mi>- 
■ionariea;  to  whom  their  people  cIIde  with 
the  inatiactive  affection  of  children.*  Thi>  is 
by  no  maani  correct;  and  it  is  weak,  and  in- 
JnriDDS  zeal,  which  can  ei^t  any  cause  or  ctasa 
of  inen,  nnjuatly,  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Alas  I  the  diigraceful  riots  of  Spanish  Town, 
Thompson  Town,  and  MontegD  BaT,  in  oon- 
nectioD  with  the  body  t«  which  I  belong,  f^ne 
monrnfi]]  proof  that  the  so  called  "instinctiie 


aflbcdon'  of  a  people  to  HhtiT  putor  Is  too 
often  a  ebimerioal  idea.  What  articles  many 
of  the  HiHianaries  could  write  of  the  tr«M- 
A  from  their 
B  truly  grate- 
to  the  whole  is  Terj  fsr  from  tbe  Bropla  troth. 
R24th.  "GoTemmeDtdid  nothing  towards  it. 
(Til.  '  the  sudden  elsTation  of  tbe  heathen 
slave  into  the  chriitian  freeman*)  beyond 
giring  freedom,  and  protection  ;  to  which  it 
was  urged  by  the  same  christian  agenoy.  All 
tbe  work  of  raising  the  despised  chattel  into 
been  the  wot* 


of  fait 


Many 


aasei   operated  to  effect  tbe  mighty  work  ; 


■"W 


tbe  a 


,  employed  is  to  despise 
have  Bud  "many^ents  were  employed  by 
the  Almighty;  some  of  these  sated,  in  motive 
for  bis  glory;  and  others  from  worldly  poUcy; 
but  all  were  guided  bj  nnerring  wisdom  to 
that  glorious  tsnnlnation,  which  faa«  remotd 
miteh  bntnan  woe — effected  much  good,  and 
^ould  be  followed  to  the  lateat  genoratjon,. 
with  gratitnde,  and  praise, — I  rem&in  Hr 
Editw,  your  very  TMpMtfnlW, 

Not.  33,  ISfiS,  Savanna-la.4DW. 


Calaina.~The  imonDt  of  blessing  which 
appears  to  attend  tbe  training  of  the  Free 
Church  EdncBtional  Institution  in  tbe 
metropolis  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is  such 
as  to  call  for  the  devout  gratitude  of  all 
who  long  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  the 
blinded  heathen.  The  yonthg  under  train- 
fng  at  this  instilntiun  are  generally  of  the 
better  clashes;  and  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity b;  one  after  another  of  them,  ap-. 
peai3  to  be  the  resnlt  of  conviction  work' 
iDg  secretly  and  irresistibly  in  their  own 
minds,  rather  than  of  any  proeelytiiing  in- 
fluence employed  with  them  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. And  the  progress  of  tbe  work  is 
really  rapid ;  and  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come  still  more  so,  after  so  many  hare  set 
tbeexample.  In  a  letterdBtediiaDelast,we 
learn  that  theyhad  aincethe  commencement 
of  that  year  received  into  the  church  six 


o  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  is  awaken- 
ed bj  these  interesting  oocnrrenees,  Int 
the  bone,  also,  of  what  may  be  their  infln- 
ence,  u  spared,  on  others  of  the  native 
popiuation  of  India,  each  in  bis  own  drcle. 
Olbers  have  since  that  date  yielded  to  oon- 
lictions  of  tbe  truth,  and  been  bapdsed ; 
and  let  ns  hope  that  others  still  may  soon 
fallow.  We  shall  notice  one  or  two  parti- 
enlars  ai  to  a  few  of  tbe  latest.  One  bap- 
tised on  the  IStfaHay.in  tbe  Free  Charcb, 
wa«  about  nineteen  jeatt  of  age.  It  was 
ODiy  two  days  prerioas  that  he  aononnced 


his  determination  to  embrace  tlie  Christiui 
futh.  And  on  the  interreniBg  daj  he  was 
lonif  tried  by  solldtatioiM  and  ft«qnent 
Tisits  of  his  fnends  and  kindred,  but  he 
stood  firm  ;  and  when  hardpreMedbjtheir 
extwstnlations  and  entreaties,  he  avowed 
his  readiness  to  discuss  the  whole  niatler 
with  them,  to  listen  to  their  arguments 
against  Christianity,  and  make  his  reply 
to  them.  As  the  missionaries  were  wdl 
aoquainted  with  the  steadiness  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  aatisfied  with  the  oleameas  of 
his  views  of  Gospel  truth,  they  fell  ihsi 
there  was  no  need  for  dclayiDg  lua  baptism. 
Dnilng  tbe  whole  of  tbe  day,  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  he  was  baptised,  he  was  snb- 
jected  to  frequent  visits  of  relatives,  and  at 
length  of  his  mother.  She  would  not  eater 
tbe  bouse,  but  remained  ontside  in  her  con- 
veyance. Be  immediately  went  to  her; 
listened  to  her  weeping  entreaties  ;  bat 
told  her  that  nothing  would  move  him 
from  his  resolution  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  pnblielj  avow  his  hlth  in  Jeaua  aa  the 
only  Saviour.  Bhe  renewed  her  entreataea 
with  tBKOj  tears,  but  he  repeated  hie  deter- 
mination, and  withdrew.  In  tbe  month  of 
June,  other  three  of  these  native  youihs 
were  baptised  within  a  fortnight.  Two  of 
them  had  been  sii  or  seven  years  in  the 
institudon.  One  of  these  had  formerly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  dislike  and 
avowed  contMnpt  for  Christianity,  thoagh 
otherwise  most  becoming  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  but  be  at  length  begaa  to  6b1  a 
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pawing  uicl  deepeoio^  intarert  in  ihe  d»Ur  aTief.    Hs  ii  Tcrj  rMpMtablr  coniiMMd — 

Kripture  lessons,  nnUl  convicuoD  of  the  the  nephaw  of  one  who  ii  be*4  of  tb* 

tnilh  ripened  mto  mstnril J.    The. other  of  bigoted  Hindu  party  —  tnd  not   onlj  a 

tliese  tiro  hod  been  alarmed,  and  coned-  wealthj  man,  bai  perhap*  the  most  infia- 

ence-strickea  b;  the  death  of   a  joang  entialandinteiligentadTocste  of  HiDdnism 

friend.    After  appljiog  together  foi  bap-  inCalcntta.  AnotherbaptismisanDonnced, 

tiem,  tbair  friends  came,  as  osoal,   and  in  a  letter  of  date  19th  September — the 

Bought  to  lead  them  back  to  the  gods  of  ease    possessiag   Bome    circumBtuicei    of 

tbeir  country  and  their  fathers,  bat  m  Tain,  peculiar  interest.    He  bad  beeo  for  manj 

A.  brother  of  one  orthem,  a  yoang  man  of  ^ears  a  slndent  of  the  institution,  and  wa« 

conaiderable    edacatioo  and    intoUigence,  inrariablj  the  first  in  tbe  class.     He  had 

ume,  and  entered  into  an  attack  on  Chris-  left  about  a  year  preriooa,  and  entered  tha 

litoitj,  and  a  defence  of  Hinduism,  appeal-  Medical  College)  so  tbat  at  tbe  time  of 

isg  at  coDuderabte  length  to  the  aacred  his  avowal  of  Christianity  he  was  remoTed 

boots  of  tbeir  naliTe  inperstition.    And  it  frota  the  influence  of  the  mieiionaiies,  and 

vu  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  see  he  was  twentj-one  years  of  age.     It  had 

the  younger  brother,  who  had  preTiously  so   happened  that  a  near  relatiTC  of  bjl 

li«eu  wont  to  open  bia  month  in  tbe  sama  own,  in  one  of  the  missionary  classes,  bai- 

caiue,  vigorously  and  heartily  replying,  and  ing  began  to  feel  anxions  about  the  truth 

rtfutiog  all  the  arguments  for  neathenism  of  Christianity,  had  got  one  of  Faine'a 

prEsied  upon  him,      Tbe  third  of   these  works  put  into  his  hands  by  an  acquaint- 

joDtbs  was  a  Bengalee  Brahmin,  between  ance  ;  but  the  youth  now  baptised,  seeing 

siiteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.     From  the  evil  effect  it  produced  on  his  relative^ 

bit  jeaiB,  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  tnind,  took  no  small  pains  to  answer  tbe 

nu  bnt  limited  as  regards  tbe  whole  sjs-  ot^ections  of  the  infidel  publicalion,  and 

tem  of  ill  doctrines  ;  but  be  gave  satisfac-  to  press  home  the  truth  and  claims  M  the 

tory  evidence  of  having  a  most  just  appre-  Gospel — tbe  unexpected  resalt  of  which 

besiion  of  the  great  nindamantal  points,  was  to  awakan  his  own  conscience,  and, 

snd  a  sincere  heart-regard  for  the  Saviour ;  b;  tbe  divine  blessing,  to  bring  his  owq 

and,  when  the  trial  came,  be  showed  him-  resolutions  to  a  bead  ;  so  that  he  went  to 

self  prepared  to  give  up,  and  suffer  all  for  the  missionaries  for  baptism.    When  he 

kim.    His  father  came,  and  exbibiled  every  presented   bimselF,    he   was  overpowered 

demDUEtraLion  of  frantic  grief;  for  hours  with  sudi   grief,  that  he   could   scarcely 

lie  threw  himself  on  tbe  ground  ;  bowed  speak  for  sobbing.    But  tbe  whole  burden 

hinuelf  to  the  dust ;  clOsped  the  mission-  on  bis  heart  was  tbe  thongbt  of  separation 

iij  round  the  knees,  trntting  his  head  under  firom  his  mother ;  for  nowhere  in  the  world, 

tiii  feet,  and  besooglil  him  in  a  voice  full  the  missionary  remarks,  is  tbe  tie  between 

d[  agony,  to  lequest  his  son  to 'go  with  mother  and  child  more  strongly  riveted, 

bin  to  bis  home.     The  missionary   told  or  more  punful  to  rend  asunder,  than  in 

liini   his  son  was   free;    but,  instead  of  that  beathen   land.    Yet  his  grief  never 

ukiog  him  lo   leave,    he  requested   tbe  shook  hi*  purpose,  butrather  drew  its  chief 

Fuher  to  come  and  inquire  Into  tbe  truth  bitterness  from  tbe  sttengtb  of  his  delec- 

of  Chimanity,  and  the  result  might  be,  mination  ;  and  Ibongb  he  gave  way  to  it  in 

tlitt  he  might  gain  his  son  for  ever.    An  presence  of  the  missionaries,  yet  befbre  his 

tttempl  was  made  the  following  day,  bj  relatives  be  was  calm  and  self-possessed. 

Ill  assault  of  some  fifty  pereoiis   on  the  His  conversion  can  be  traced  id  no  paiti- 

m'luionary  premises,  to  can7  off  tbe  youth  cular    Inoident,   or   remarkable    tnming- 

bj  force  j  but  it  was  unsuccessful.     Also,  point  in  the  providence  of  God.     His  con' 

on  the  day  ensuing  that,  while  he  was  on  victions  bad  gathered  sirengtb  slowly,  im> 

l>i>  way  to  the  cfaoroh  to  be  baptised,  an-  perceptibly,  and  also  involunlarily ;  for  he 

other  attempt  was  made  to  seiie  him  ;  but  had  no  wish  to  become  a  Cbristian.    Ae 

sgun  witbont  success.    On  tbe  6th  July,  '  he  began  to  feel,  he  began  to  pray ;  and 

another  of  these  yonthu  of  the  institution  the  work  in  him  was   conflrmed  ^  tbe 

*ai  baptised  —  a  grave   and  thoughtful  Spirit's  inSueuce  on  the  inspired  Word. 

loiug  man,  about  twenty-one   years  of  Ue  was  baptised  on  the  7th  September. 

H*-    He  ascribed  bis  conversion  munly  So  many  baptisms  bad  affected  Dnfavour- 

|o  the  ordinary  closs-readinK  of  tbe  New  ably  the  attendance  on  tbe  mission  seml- 

TMUoent;  and,  though  deficient  in  the  nary  ;  and,  besides,  the  natives  had  made 

tpodledge  of  English,  and  not  in  any  way  another  attempt  to  establish  a  college  of 

diitiugoisbed  as  a  student,  there  was  on  their  own,  on  a  larger  scale,    and  with 

t'ident  sincerity  about  him,  and  he  gave  more  vigour  and  determination  than  they 

nch  a  satiafactoiy  account  of  his  spiritual  had    ever   previously   attempted.      It    u 

tod  Diental  exercises  for  the  prerions  two  oalled   the  Hindu  Metropolitan   College, 

or  three  moalha,  and  of  his  fell  need  of  the  and  is  already  setting  up  branch  schools  a* 

cafiour,  as  qiute  to  satisfy  the  misuoQ-  feeders,  one  in  the  immediate  vidnity  6f 
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tbe  Htnton  Conpoimd.    The  lekdingmen  mtKen  to  the  vStAoomrj,  infiiiutiDR  tbt 
in  Hindu  Bocietf  mpport  it ;  and  mncb  In-  ratolution  to  iriilcfa  lie  bad  came,  bm  hoUcm, 
fluenceiB  exerted  to  get  pareats  to  tnnifer  that  for  a  long  period  Hohimmedaniun, 
theii  children  from  the  miysionsrj  «chooli  and  ita  ■onl-dettroriag  dogmas,  had  hid 
to    their    college.      "He  teea   are   njneh  no  place  or  root  in  bii  heart.     He  had  for 
imnlier,  it  U  believed,  than  those  of  the  miaij  years  held  ia  lidioole  and  digdainiti   < 
Oorernment  Hindu  College.     It  is  natural  sensual  litea   and  expensive  ceremonies,   ' 
to  expect,  therefore,  that  tt  mast  diminiih  which  could  never  ssnctifj  a  eianer't  pol.   , 
the  nninber  of  popill  under  the  mission-  luted  heart,  or  take   away  hit    aiiu,   and    ; 
aries,  who,  siace  Hay  last,  had  iMt  about  make  him  acceptable  in  the  eight  of  God; 
260  Bcholan,  almost  wholly  from  the  scbool  that  fear,  shame,  and  the  love  of  ralatiTes,   . 
department.    But,  as  they  had  still  abore  stand  as  insormoaotableliarneTS  in  the  way   ' 
A  thousand  on  the  roll,  they  had  qaite  as  of  man/  n  poor  and  Sariour- seeking  Ho-   ' 
manj  as  the;  ooald  supeiiniend  with  ad-  faammedan  or    Hinda  youth,   until   God 
vantage.  gives  him  atrenglh  to  orereome.    These 
Madras. — A  very  appropiiate  sequel  to  had   Mood  in  ms  way,   and   forced   him 
the  above  most  interesting  nairalives  is  against  his  will  to  conform  toitoutwardl;; 
reported  from  the  Free  Church  Mission  at  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  wide  ^ulf  of  in- 
Madras.     On  the  IStb  of  September  Uat,  fidelity,  not  knowing  what  to  believe ;  and 
five    individuals   were  baptised — namely,  snob  is  the  case  with  many  a  Mohamme- 
three  Hindu  youths,  a  Hiudu  female,  and  dan  youth,   who  has  for  some  time  sal 
a  Uohammedan — the  latter  being  the  first  under  tha  benign  shadow  of  the  Word  of 
ripe  fraits  from  among  the  Moslem  pupils  Ood.     W-faile  in  this  stat«  of  gloom  and 
at   the   mission-schools.     This    class   of  despair,  God  had  removed  his  anrvivinE 
pupils  hsd  of  late  been  considerable.    At  relatives  by  death,  and  atrelched  hiniHtf 
the  annual  pxaminatioa  at  last  year,  the  low  on  fbe  brink  of  dm  ^rare ;  then  Iw 
number  of  Slohammedao  icholars  was  not  awoke  from  hii  insanity  and  iDseiiBibiHly. 
fewer  than  335 — many  of  whom  were  able  A  question  of  the  missionary  st  bis  bed- 
to  read  the  English  Bible.    The  pupil  bap-  side—"  An  you  wepared  to  dief  "  had 
tiaed  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  Arab  pierced  his  heart  like  a  sharp  arrow,  and 
deaceot,  and  had  been  twelve  years  in  eon-  aroused  him.    From  that  instant  h«  ivas  s 
nee tion  with  their  schools.    It  was  chiefly  new  man;  he   began  to  think   aerionsly 
during  a  late  illness  that  the  truth  had  ahonl  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  recoa- 
taken  possession  of  his  heart.    la  a  letter  ciltatioo  with  Ood  through  Chritt. 


FBESBTiEBiu.  FsocEEDinos.  and  Hr  John  Poison  was  received  fW>m  the 
presbytery  of  Glugow.     The    Bor,   Dr 

Amiandale This  presbytery  met  at  So-  Thomson  gave  notioeof  amotion  which  he 

clefechan  on  the  10th  nit. — the  Rev.  Wil-  would  submit  at  next  meeting  on  the  sub- 
liam  Ballantyne,  moderator.    A  letter  was  ject  of  national  education.    The  sederunt 
read  from  Mr  J.  C.  Meiklejohn,  stating  bis  was  taken  up  principally  with  the  Dr^ft  of 
acceptance  of  thecall  from  the  congregation  the  Summaryj  of  Principles.    Its  spirit  and 
.  of  Cbapelknowe.    Mr.  M.  being  prevented  general  divisions  were  approved  of.     ^av- 
by«evereindiaposition  from  coming  forward  ing  gone  over  it  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
to  deliver  his  trials,  the  presbytery  agreed  and  suggested  a  number  of  verbal  amend- 
to  record  their  sympathy  for  him  and  the  menta,  as  far  as  the  seventh  seciioa  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  make  such  arrange-  second  part,  the  further  consideration  of  it 
_.„»-  .„  >i.o  ..i....,...^,. .......  ™-«  require,  was  adjourned.    Appointed  next  meeting 

=.'*  ».  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Tth  March. 

,    . .  Buehan — This  presbytery  at  their  meet- 

upon   national  education  having  ing  on  4th  January,  auslained  a  unanitDoos 

been  presented  and  considered,  the  presby-  call  from  the  congretjation  of  New  Deer, 

tery  appointed  a  committee   to    prepare  to  Mr  James  M,  Eiskiae,  preacher.     They 

resolutions  to  be  gabmitted  at  next  meeting,  also  ordained  Mr  James  Frame  to  tbe  office 

which  is  to  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to  the  paatorml 

tbeeecond  Tuesday  of  March  next.  inspectionofthe  congregation  of  Peterhead. 

Baieick. — This  presbyteiy  met  on  Taea-  The  Bev.  John  Honter  preached  tbe  ordi- 

day.  10th  Jannary, — the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  natioa  sermon,  and  ordained.     Tbe  Bev. 

moderator, j>.  J.    Mr  Basil  Inglis,  stodenl,  VTilluiu  Fisber  gave  the  charge    to   the 

was  transferred  to  the  prsslytery  of  Perth,  n^lsMr,  muiiA&tttd  iba  petite.     Rer. 


lilt  presbrt 
■ftcr  whicb. 
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D.  AtUton  eoDcInded  Ab  serrieea  with  tbe  lajAd  entering  on  tlis  Dnft  of  Ksmoiar/  of 

oMul  dcTotion»l  exenjau.  Principtei  till  next  mceling.    This  preab*- 

DadM. — Thn  preabyter?  met  on  tha  tei7meeUigWDoaTaeidiiy,the7thMira1i. 

a  lnnaiy — Ber.  Robert  Ocmmell,  no-  QtatgoK. — Thig  preabjlerf  met  on  lOth 

denUar.      Thme   eoDgiegationi  who  bad  lAaairj.    The  KeT.  Dr  MBcfarlBoe  waa 

neglnud  to  make  the  colleotion  for  the  elected  moderator  for  next  six  moBtha.    A 

Sjiod  Fnnd,  were  eojoined  to  do  so  at  letter  was  read  from  Mr  PIcmini;,  proba- 

theiiesrlieiilconTeDieace.     Dr  M'MichavI  tioner, declining  the  call  itom  Kirkiniillocl^ 

bthif  prosool  as  a  deputy  from  the  Synod's  he  hayingreeaiTBdaBHil  from  Union  Church, 

■*---  on  Pnblic  Questions,  addressed  KJTksldj.   MrBaHaalfne  reported  bispro- 

rtcry  on  National  Education  ;  ceedings,  as  the  preebytery's  commisiiloQer 
I,  the  foliowiog  series  of  reioln-  to  proiecnte  tbe  call  from  Duke  Street 
tiosi  on  the  subject  wm  proposed  and  Church,  Gtaagow,  to  Rer.  J,  B.  JohnstBoa 
idDpted  : — I.  That  it  ia  perfectly  com-  of  Kirkcaldy.  Mr  Johnstone  having  ao- 
)«tiiit  to  tbe  civil  government  to  proride  cepted  said  call,  his  induction  wai  appointed 
Hculsr  education  for  tbe  young,  while  to  lake  place  in  Duke  Street  Chnrch  on 
tha  daty  of  providing  religious  edoeation  Thursdajr,  SSih  January,^Mr  Bljth,  Olat- 
beton^  to  the  parents  and  the  chnrch.  2.  gow,  to  preach,  ftud  Ur  H'QaTin,  Airdrie, 
Thtt  no  system  of  education  which  ia  see-  to  preside.  Dr  Bryce  of  Belfast  was  heard 
tsrian  or  exclusive,  or  which  operates  hj  at  some  length,  soliciting  from  tbe  prestty- 
muni  of  piiry  countril  grants  to  different  tery  supply  of  nreachers  to  officiate  at  cer- 
cburchn  or  isaoolations,  will  be  leally  ac-  t^n  places  in  toe  north  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
»ptaUe  or  efficient ;  the  system  muit  be  nectloQ  with  the  Irish  preilbytery.  A  cou' 
national,  net  denominational,  and  that,  nittee  was  appointed  ut  confer  with  Dr 
inder  soch  ft  system,  the  best  qoaliGed  Brjce  on  tbis  subjeet.  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor 
teichets  sbonld  be  eligible  without  regard  proposed  tlie  following  amendment  to  tha 
to  wet  or  party.  S.  That  the  machinery  resoIntionB  submitted  al  a  former  meeting 
for  education  in  Scotland,  however  bene-  hy  Dr  Taylor; — "Though  the  presbytery 
inal  it  may  have  proved  in  former  times,  were  at  one  (whicb  it  la  not)  as  to  the  ne- 
i>  not  now  adapted  to  the  altered  ciroum-  .cemiCy  and  expediency  of  a  national  sysledt 
ilancca  of  tbe  country.;  and  eepeoialij  in  of  edocation,  it  ought  not  to  give  aucb  % 
large  cities,  a  greater  number  of  school-  modified  approval  of  the  sclieme  recom- 
bomei  and  better  accommodation  are  re-  mended  by  Sir  James  Eay  Sbottleworth. 
ijuired,  and  tbe  standard  of  the  education  1st,  Becauue  nuder  Chat  acbeme  if  it  wero 
itself  ihonld  be  oleva^ted,  that  the  status  of  to  obtain  the  aanction  of  Parliament,  the 
tlis  Echoolmasler  should  be  raised,  aai  he  ratepayers  would  not  bave  that  amount  of 
tbouldreceivearemmierationforbiaUhoni  ^ resentation  and  that  liberty  «f  action 
mote  worthy  of  his  important  position  in  which  tbey  wouidhe  entitled  to  claim.  Sdly, 
the  commDnily.  4.  Tbat  as  these  advan-  Becanse  ibal  acheme  proposes  to  make  it 
lagueannot  be  seuuedwithost  an  asseaa-  Imperative  by  statute  that  two-thirds  of 
taenl  in  addition  to  the  fnnds  preaentiv  the  committees  for  managing  common 
proiidedby  the  law,  the  imposition  of  such  schoola,  which  committee^  amongst  other 
uaHsment  i*ei}uitable,  and  would,  it  isbe-  things,  are  to  have  tbe  appoinlm 
lie'ed,  be  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  diemisaolof  acbootmaslera,ilm11be 
part  of  tbe  community  ;  but  that  tbe  area  and  office-bearers  of  religious  coma 
of  Ike  assessment  should  be  so  adjusted  as  thos  setting  up  In  a  new  and  far  from  in- 
to raise  the  necessary  fnnda  without  bearing  offendve  form  a  religious  test ;  and  tcFipt- 
hMvily  on  any  class,  and  that  the  manage'  lug  ns  to  leave  oar  safe  and  right  position 
mentandcontrol  orertheeipenditBr«,and  as  a  Church  of  Christ  by  entangling  our- 
particnlsiiy  the  powers  personally  vested  selves  eeclesiaatically  with  the  working  of 
b;  Law  in  the  heritora  and  presbyteries  of  a  Oovernment  measure.  And,  3d1j,  Be. 
tbe  Eitabtished  Chnrch,  should  oe  vested  cause  the  scheme  actually,  though  covertly, 


in  committees  elected  bv  the  heritors  and     violates  the  Voluntary  principle,  and  calls 
Qthcc  eontribntors    anil    parents   having     us 
ctiildren  at  the  achoota.    G.  That  Scotland     poi 


i«  now  ripe  for  *  ,     „         . 

aplei  of  these  retolutions ;  and  if  the  go-  tnally,  though  covertly,  violates  the  Volur. 

Temment,  instead  of  dealing  with  theqnes-  tary  principle,  inaamsch  as  it  avowedly 

tion  tX  education  in  any  fragmentary  wi^,  labours  to  render  it  a  certainly  that  reli- 

would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  in-  eIous  instmction,aceording  to  Fresbyleriao 

trodncing  such  a  comprehensive  bill,  tbey  formularies,  shall    be    given    in  eommiin 

vanld  secure  the  sapporl  of  the  conoiry  schools,  which  are  to  be  in  part  supported 

pnBially,wonld  confer  au  inestimable  boon  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  whole  community, 

upon  tbe  nation,  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  .and  which  not  the  Preabyterlan  m^orily 

fatua   generations. — The  preabyteiy  do-  only,  but  peraoD*   difTering  widely  from 


BeUffiout  IntelUgenet, 


them  in  religioni  lentiinenU,  tlutll  be  bound 
b?  act  of  Parliunent  to  paj ;  and  it  calls  od 
UB  to  conniTC  at  tbe  granting  of  state 
support  to  the  teaching  of  what  we  con- 
■cientionBl;  believe  lo  be  deadly  error,  in- 
aamacti  aa  it  cont«mplates  and  prorides  for 
the  giving  of  mooej  out  of  tbe  aome  rate 
towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
achoole  of  which  the  prieata  aod  adberenla 
of  tbe  Cbarch  of  Rome  are  lo  haie  the  ex- 
clusive management."  A  lengthened  de- 
bate took  place  on  the  resolationa  and  this 
proposed  amendment,  and  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  it  was  fonnd  that  ten  toembers 
voted  for  the  former,  and  seven  for  the 
latter.  The  preabjterj  adjouroed  to  meet 
on  DCcaaion  of  Mr  Johnstone's  induction  in 
Buke  Street  Chorcb,  26th  January. 

Mdroie. — This  preabjtery  met  on  lOlh 
January.  Several  students  were  received 
by  transference  from  other  preabjleries. 
Mr  HamiltOD  delivered  a  lecture,  and  Mr 
Jame«  Thorburn  having  finished  bis  course 
at  the  Hall,  was  entered  on  trials  for 
license.  The  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed  to  overture  tbe  Synod,  "  That  the 
Synod  hear  the  deputies  from  foreian 
churcbea  on  the  evening  appointed  for  the 
miaaionary  meeting  ;  and  Ibat  the  Synad 
make  it  a  rale  that  no  mouiea  be  voted, 
and  no  collection  be  ordered  in  aid  of  any 
foreign  churcbea  imioediatety  after  hear- 
ing the  addresses  of  the  deputies  from 
these  churchea,  or  withant  the  recom- 
raendation  of  the  mission  committee." 
The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
national  education  were  read  bj  the  Rev. 


in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  tbequea- 
tioD  of  national  education  ia  one  of  tke 
tnoBC  important  and  urgent  which  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature  of  the 
C0Datl7,  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
taeot.  2.  That  any  system  of  edocation, 
to  be  satisfactory  and  efficient,  maat  be 
tmly|  national  and  unaeclarian,  compre- 
heasiva  of  all  claaaea  of  the  community 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  adapt- 
ed to  the  altered  circumstances,  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  educational  wants  end 
requirements  of  the  conntry.  3.  That  all 
properlyquallfiedpersouBsbautd  be  eligible 
H8  teachers,  withoat  any  religions  (eat,  or 
regard  to  religioua  connectiun ;  that  tbe 
schools  should  be  sapported  partly  by  go- 
vernment aid,  but  ohieSy  by  local  rates,  to 
be  levied  from  all  classes  at  present  assess- 
ed for  civil  purposes ;  and  that  the;  should 
be  placed,  not  nnder  ecclesiaatical  but  civil 
aaperintendence  and  control,  partly  central 
and  partly  local,-^tbe  local  committee  of 
maoagement  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payen,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  at 


.Feb. 

edioal  J   and  the  central  board  to  be  sp- 

pointed  by  government,  to  which  all  sppeali 
and  complaints  by  the  local  committees,  di 
their  constituents,  anent  the  incSciencyor 
misconduct  of  the  teacher,  tbe  impropEj 
interference  by  any  party  with  him  lO  \'ai 
discbar^fe  of  his  dnties,  or  any  other  diffei- 
ences  that  may  arise,  shall  be  made,  snd 
whose  decisiooa  on  all  snch  appeala  and 
complaints  aliall  be  final.  4.  That  there 
should  be  legal  aecnriCy  that  the  toc^ 
rates,  aa  well  as  the  government  aid,  shill 
be  confined  exclusiv^j  to  tbe  support  a( 
the  secular  branches  of  education ;  aud 
that  religious  instruction,  if  given  by  the 
teacher  at  the  request  of  the  parenta,  or  b; 
the  direction  of  tbe  local  committee,  b« 
defrayed  by  a  aepara 
left  to  be  supplied 
church  to  whom  it  ^ 

That  any  measure  introdoced  inin  Parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
these  reaolutions,  which  would  aupersede 
tbe  system  of  grants  by  the  privy  conncil 
to  religious  parties,  which  would  treat  jusilr 
and  impaitially  all  classes  of  tbe comuinnily, 
which  wonld  raise  the  status  of  the  teacher 
and  the  standard  of  editcation,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  presbytery,  secure  harmony 
of  operation  in  the  local  committees,  con- 
tribute to  prevent  and  put  down  party 
spirit  and  animosities,  and  to  elevate  tbt 
rising  and  future  generations  in  the  Ecale 
of  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion." 
Tbe  consideration  of  the  new  Summary  of 
Principles  was  delayed.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  presbytery  is  to  be  on  Tuesday 
tbe  7tb  of  March. 

Puiileu  and  GreenocI:. — This  presbytery     i 
met  at  Paisley  on  20lh  December — Rev. 
Jofan  Swan  of  Bonbill,  moderator.     Be- 
ports  as  to  the  collection  appointed  to  be 
made  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  October    I 
for  the  Sjnod'a  General  Fund,  were  called 
for.      The   presbytery    received    from  tbe 
Edinburgh  presbytery  a  transfereDce  of 
Mr   William   Handyslde,  stndent  of   the 
second  V ear.    The  Draft  of  a  Snmniary  of   | 
Priodpfea  waa  read,  and  after  remarka  by 
members  of  presbytery,  it  was  ag^reed  lo 
rcaume  the  subject  at  next  meeting.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions on  tbe  subject  of  National  Educa-    ; 
tion  ;  and  another  committee  to  consider 
the  subject  of  reguluity  in  the  payment  of 
stipend,  both  to  report  at  next  meeUng 
"at  Greenock,  on  tbe  first  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Peirt.— This  preabyleiy  met  on  the  lOih 
January.  A  call  from  the  North  Cbarcb, 
Pertii,  to  Dr  Jeffray  of  Denny  was  sus- 
tained, and  Dr  Newtanda  waa  appointed  [a 
represent  the  presbytery  of  Perth,  and  lay 
the  call  and  papers  connected  with  it  be- 
fore the  presbytery  ot  Falkirk  at  their  first 
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mnnihatiaa  Xntle,  Fi 

■inttmcted     SSth  DeoeuL—     

to  nqniM  faim  to  «ddi«Mtli8  |irwb;ter;oa  fidating. 

dUuuI  edoeation  at  tbdr  oeit  ueMli^;  «a  Ntw  i^rar.— Mr  J. 


U.EnUDe,uUediB 


N  ibe  propar  quftor  fonhwltli.    Hettn 
Dmmi  HKlmii  aed  Daiid  Battnj  w«i« 

tiuNMd  to  preach  the  gMML  Somh.— Hr  Jamn  Hill,   nrMaiil  4t]i 

SMm;.— A  lUMtiDg  ca  thlt  prMbjteir  Jannar;. 

wu  hstd  on  TnewJaj,  3d  Jannar;,— Re*.  Atan&roif.— Mr  Janm  Frame,  ordafaied 

Bobert  Eraw,  nodentor,    Mr   Steedmao  4th  Jannar; — Ur  HnnMT  of  Savoeli,  and 

BVTed  th«  fiillowing  reeolotioDe,   wblch,  Mr  Piaber  of  New  Leeds,  ofBojating. 

•ft«r  i^iuMon,  were  adopted :  — "  1.  That  Sanqu/iar,  South  Cmgrtaatioti.—Wx  For- 

thii  preibytenr  do  not  thiDk  thsmtaliea  bes   Rom,   ardained    lOtEi.  Janoaij  —  Mr 

cillMoB  tooAranopinjoe  onUteabMraat  Fallarton,  Hainoiddle,  Dr  Simpiaii,  San- 

■taratknoftharightof  nvammMit  toedn-  qahar,  and  Mr  Beattia,  Dnnaaon, oSBoiat- 

au  ihe  people.    8.  Tbat,  eaeiiig  eertain  ing. 

Inghlf  otjeetloiiabia  fbmu  pf  lUte  ednea-  

t>in,Tk,tlM  parodiial  MibMil  i^atem,  nnder 
th  Idle  maoagenieiit  of  the  ErtablUhed 

CbiiTch,  and  the  ajMein  of  prirj  eoandl  Tbb  Bev.  JamM  Priogle,  BeaiormiDuterof 

tnnu  to  religiona  secta  ai  inoh,  are  now  in  ClaTering  Flaoe  coDffregalloQ,  Newoaatle- 

"iu«iK>  and  may  poniblj  be  perpetuated,  oO'Tjae,  hariDg,  on  the  lOlh  October  lart, 

it  MIDI  dcBirable  at  tfal*  erUi,  when  the  entered  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  hli  panontl 

qmstioa  is  likdy  to  obtain  a  eettlement  of  ininlnrationi  there,  it  wai  reaolTed  to  hcdd 

iMMwhat  pennanest  cbaraoter,  to  hare  jabilee  Mrricee  io  celebration  of  the  eTefit, 

>  thonragh  roform  of  ilate  edaoation  In  on  the  second  week  of  Janoary.    On  Bab- 

Seoiltnd,  to  that  it  maj  be  broneht  a«  maoh  bath,  8th  Janoary,  the  Hev.  Stephen  Wal< 

u  poanble  into  hannonv  with  the  relations  laoe,  Mr  Pringte's  colleagne  in  Clavering 

tf  Mciety  ia  these  tlinei.      3.  That   the  Place,  and  the  Rev.  Jobn  Eer,  C)la«gow, 

H^epnl  forth  bj  Sir  J.  K.  Shnttleworth  preached  in  the  church.     On  Tneidar  tiia 

in  bit  rrccnt  worlt,  which  commits  the  man-  Preabjter^  of  Newcastle  and  other  biends 

■jweet  of  scliools  to  local  boards  barlnv  entertained  Mr  Pringle  to  dinner,  the  mo- 

I"D-thirdi  of  their  members  eccletiatticu  derator,  Ber.  Mr  Doaglaa  of  Hartlepool, 

office-bearers,  while  it  maj  be  regarded  as  presiding,  when  the  ocoaiion  was  referred 

u  icgenions  attempt  to  unite  charch  and  to  in  snilable  speeches  byministen  of  varl- 

doaen^is  jetvieionsinpriacip]e,in*«miieh  ons  denominations,  inoladins  Mr  Renton, 

u  it  indirectly  endows   religion    io    the  Kelso;  Mr  Ker,  and  Mr  J.  B.  Johnstone, 

Klieoli,  ud  in  piacticB  \»  fitted  lo  prodoce  Glasgow.     A  soiree  was  held  in  the  even- 

ilienation  and   strife.    4.  That  the  least  ing,  Mr  Wallace  presiding,  when  Mr  Prin- 

objsctionsble  plan  is  that  which  commits  gle  was  presented  with  an  elegant  silret 

tbe  muiagemBnt  of  the  schools  to  a  board  ssItbt,  and  apnrse  contuning  150  sove- 

cWn  b;  and  IVom  among  the  rale-payera  reigns,  as  a  token  of  affection  and  esteem, 

"Isrpt.withont  respect  of  sect  or  ofBce;  bj  Ms   congregation.     The    presentation 

*»t  the  religions  element  would  be  qnite  was  accompanied  bj  a  congratnlatorj  ad- 

■■fe  in  the  huids  of  a  board  so  constitnted,  dress,  nBrraUng  the  historj  of  Mr  Pringle^ 

■nd  indeed  be  likely  to  receire  more  atten.  serrices,  as  minister  of  ClaTering  Plaoe, 

tion  then  it  haa  aometimea  oblained  from  and  bearing  honourable  testimony  to  the 

■be  Freabjterlea  to  whose  charge  it  has,  Id  great  fidelity  and  inccesa  with  which  theife 

>te  cue  of  the  parish  schools,  been  com'  had  been  dutingnlsbed.    Tbe  address  ad- 

■■■itted."  Terted  in  feelbg  and  tmpressiTe  terms  to 

the  changes  which,  during  the  half-centnry 

rtoiuTiOirwM  uouraw.  "'"^  Pringte's  mintstij  had  swept  over  the 

cODgregatiOD : — 
llr  Diincaii   M'Owan,   and  Mr  Darid  "With  two  solitary  exceptions, "  It-  ob> 
Rsttraj,  by  preabjtery  of  Perth.  aerroi, "  and  these  both  females,  so  inflrm 
as  to  be  unable  to  attend  ordbiaBeea,  yon 

hare  been  longer  in  connection  with  Atl 


'<Brej,  called  86tb  December,  to  be  col-  bnt  imperfectly  acqnainied  with  the  parti- 
™ff>a  with  Dr  Young  —  Di  Sewlanda,  enlars  of  your  early  ministry.  We  have, 
"ra,  pnnillDg.  indeed,   heard   our   &thers  and  motherv 


90  MmOly  Retroapiet. 

i^BHk  of  vmR  Mridkcnt  and  MlMnyk^  am  if  Qmel  ■ 

labour*.    Wa  iMve  li«ud  them  Utwt  yoitr  hava  l»a«D  aiiafai 

ftdelltj  and  leal  in  warning,  Maohiag,  and  Taiiei;  of  jma  UitMtt,  tkeir  deiiiHinBa- 

wdiMtiac  pnblielT,   and    from  hanae    to  tioDal  oonautentT'  atid  jst   eatbollo   tm- 

iKHHe.    Wa  bars'  beard  then  anart,  and  daw;  and  iiririt— joar  bdd  a«o«^  aad 

we  readilj  b«li«T«  it,  for  our  experieD«e  adveoacj  of  aivil  aad  religioai  liberty,  aad 

tells  w  it  ia  crae,  that  700  were  CTer  a  joar  TeadineH  to  co-»perat«  witli  all  th> 

t«nder  rfiiipadiiMr  In  diatress,  a  wbe  Goan-  good  In  lo«al  ohariti«(  aad  general  acbenM 

•ellor  in  difDcnltr,  a  nMtohftil  and  afbcdon-  of  beoafieeDee )  joar  «arm  ciiHMial  <rf  tlM 

Me'giterdianaiidiatttMMf  of  the;oaBg,a  oaaie  of  qdIoii,  and  the  affid^t  part  j<n 

trne  and   fcHhfnl  friend  to  alL      Tbe«e  taokinbringfaigBlMMt  the  two  great  deao- 

tyngi  w*  tma  Ibarieeilr  ud  0OB6dently  nuaationalvnioliswhleh  barediatingmBlMd 

aaaert  of  yoar  cariy  w  well  aa  of  fonrUiar  the  6r*t  half  of  tb«  prcMnt  centnr;  ef  oar 

hlatorj."  Cfanroh'a  hiatorf,  tfae  aniDu  of  the  Bather 

After  referring  ta  a  call  rMeired  b;  Mr  aad  Aati-bis-gher  S^noda  in  18110^  abd  iha 

PMngle,  in  1817,  fhne  tba  chQrah  of  Kii%-  anion  of  the  United  SecCwiaa  and  Relirf 

well,  in  Orkney ;  lo  the  ordination  of  lit  J.  3;ncid*  in  IS4T  g  ;enr  irmpatb;  with  the 

Brown  Jobnitone  Mhiacollea^eat  Clarar-  alaTc,  ^onr  jeatanaj  for  ibe  ialefcritj  of  tba 

in^  Place,  October  1845  (a  ralation  which,  Book,  and  iiuiGtitj  of  ttiedayef  Godi  (hcas 

in  conaequence  of  Mr  Johnatone'a  ill  health  and  olfaer  kindred  topic*  might,  each  aid 

lasted  but  a  few  months);  to  the  settlement  all  of  tbera,  have  beea  tnade  the  lotject  of 

of  Mr  Clark  Houston  in   the    collegiate  comniendetioa  and  remark,  bat  am  q>ace 

eharf^  184T,  and  iu  tarminatioh  in  18tB  (  forbide. 

and  to  tba  ordinatioii  of  tbe  jntiiar  pastot  "  We  eoniilnde,  therdore,  bj  aimply  tt- 

of  ClBTerlng  Plate,  in  Jolj  ISM,  Ibe  ad-  saring  jam  of  onr  nnabaled  and  affectionale 

dress  thus  proceed : —  iaiereet  Id  your  welfiu-e,  onr  high  appreciai- 

"BdI  We  Iniul  eoaclnde  thb  congratnla-  tionofjosrsarTiEeBiDarreiipectaDdealeeB 

torj  addfM).    We  might  have  said  mncb  for  jonr  character,  onr  warm  sttachaMntio 

more.     We  night  have  dwelt  at  greater  jonr  person,  and  enr  frieadlf  di^oailieDt 

length  on  aonie  of  the  inoidenis  and  erenis  towards  jour  funilj." 

to  which  reference  liiu  been  mad*;  and  w*  The  address  was  responded  ta  ib  feeling 

might  hare  nolioed  man;  thit^  to  which  and  irapfesshe  tarma  hj  Hr  Pringle,  and 

we  hare  not  adverted.    7%e  excellence  of  was  followed  up  by  speeches  in  hainoaj 

7onr  nnlpjt  ministrations— the  breadtfa  of  with  tba  oacaaitm,  n«m  a  iravber  1^  mtmK 

tbooglt^  variaty  of  lUnattatioii,  aad  nA-  tart  pt«MB^  of  i*iima  dranminaiia^ 


Atotttlils.  Uttrosgrd 


RST  ForEBT.  With  the  freedom  of  the  salyect  baa  nc 
passed  unnotieed,  and  Che  highest  anihoritic 

RoMUiUM  boasts  of  its  immutabilitj.    It  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  »e  or  no  I- 

is  the  same  la  all  places,  in  all  times,  and  Is  snch  msgisterial  conduct  to  be  allowed. 

among  all  persona,    tt  would  probiiUj  be  K  we  tnro  to  New  fork,  we  find  that  there 

as  creditable  to  tbe  sjstem,  were  there  has  been  a  similar  interference  on  the  part 

less  boasting  an  this  snl^ect,  or,  at  anj  of  the  major.    A  minister  was  interdicted 

rate,   less    occasion    for   it.     We   know  flom  ont-door  preaching  bj  the  mayor,  on 

IndMd,  that  Fopery  is  the  same  alwajs  tbe  alleged  gronnd  that  the  public  peace 

add   everywhere.      In    Euro|>e    and    A-  would  be  placed  in  danger  b;  the  offence 

meriea,  m  Bome  and  In  Spain,  in  Tos'  given  to  Roaian  Catholics.    It  ahonld  >ot 

oanj  and   in  Ireland ;    wherever   it   has  be  loat  sight  of,   that  one-fonrth   of  the 

tha  power,  it  is  foand  to  be  an  organised  popnIatioD  of  New  York  were  bom  in  Ire- 

eonipiracT  against  human   libertiee  and  land,  and  that  probably  another  fourth  are 

pri^ess,  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Irish  bj  descent.  Irishmen  thns  form  aboat 

of  tba  palpit,  and  of  the  Word  of  God.  aae-faaif  of  tbe  pepnlatien  of  New  York. 

In  DobHo,  a  short  time  ago,  a  peraoa  was  We  learn,  however,  that  the  other  citiiens 

taken  Tip  aitd  rebuked  bjr  the  major  for  of  that  city  did  not  sofier  this  iodignity  to 

cirenlaliDg  a  handbill,  inviting  the  citiiens  pass    unnoticed.      Placards   were    posted 

to  attend   a  public  meeting,  where  the  upon  the  waHs,  and  Ibongh  no  more  than 

gnestion  of  Popery  Iras  to  be  discussed,  two  hoars'  notice  was  jivea,  aa  inmease 

Aod  tbe  ground  taken  by  the  mayor  was,  meeting  Has  held.      Over  ten   tboosand 

that  such  conduct  was  calculated  to  «B'  persons  assembled  to  express  their  indig- 

^gra  the  pablicparaa.    fiis  interfereaca  nation   at   the   outrage  committed    apoa 
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tlie  IUt.  Ut  Fund*,  who  ww  •Treated  caoMt  and  will  oM  nbnit  to  Ok  dwp*- 

^  the  HMjor  for  prM«hing  the  Gowel  1  Una  at  demtf  ogoM  in  Astbontj,  aor  ben- 

while  thu  gMtleman  wa«  praadung,  not  in  imuiDBry  popotarily,  will  purfer  to  lh« 

the  pnhlic  atreela,  but  oa  fririAe  grvaai*,  pasauw  «r  lDter««i  «f  aaj  distiuet  eliHf 

bj  and  with  th«  conwiit  of  the  owneiv  the  whether  Menlar  or  relicloB*." 

polioe  sunotiDdad  Uat,  teok  hiBpritonct^  '^-BmoItmL, — Tlwt  mlcr  the  •dnoiii' 

ud  baiiiwl  Un  aw^  to  m  plaee  of  bob-  Uoni  of  WuUafftoD,  iba  Fukv  of  an 

Gnuoeab     Tiie  arrest  wh  made  in  tio-  ooanti;,  it  ie  the  datj  of  aretr  AnwriMB 

boioa   of  the  coiutiUttien  of  the    State  CitUep,  to  Knard  wUia  jiiooa  eje,tba 

of  New  York,  which  Mft,  "  That  the  free  tr^  iMritntlona  e^jojed  bj  aa  ae  a  pei^^ 

ezercisa  and  enjojaent  of  reli^u  pro-  and  that  we  wiU  um  all  tagil  and  bonoar- 

fauioa  and  worahip  withontdiMhrniBMioa  atile  meaa*  to  pei^elBatt  aad  beqaeath  to 

or  prefereDoe,  shall  Ibr  eter  ha  alloired  oar  poMerit;,  that  moat  preoion*  inherit- 

ia  thia  State  to^  nuiakiad,"  and  thai     aiw*  of  freeBen.tfae  Hittlf  of  a ' 

"  even  oitizen  may  fraelf  apeak,  write,  aad  aad  tie  rigltt  af  tffdu" 
publtw  hia  aeatimeuta  od  all  utjecta,  tieing 
leapoiuihle  for  the  oaa  of  that  right."  The 
nujor  eseoeea  iunaelf  oo  the  growd  thu 
he  fearwd  a  tiot  from  oat-of-ooor  prsacb- 

iivl     XheoldMor;.   Ur  Panoaa himielf,  Wsateglad  tafind,  tluteoinmoateiiaeia 

wiian  called  apoBtoapeak  before  the  meet-  now  soDDoiated  at  VolaaCarj  Meeting*  and 

ing,  iaji — "  1  pree«b  no  aeeuriaiiiani — I  hj  Velnatarj  aeaociatiem  oa  tba  endow- 

uke  the  Bible  tor  njr  goida.    Bu  «bea  1  meat  of  Hajwoolk  Gatbge-      We  bar* 

■ee  the  la«a  violated,  whea  I  eea  the  inali-  aerer  beea  aUe  to  aadevMaad  oleaHj  why 

totiou  ondennined,  when  I  aee  the'pabliB  laanf  ■oiaMi-tUBking.Hen  en  other  aepeott 

•choola  raad^  to  fall,  when  laee  the  JeaDiia  i^  the  Velvntarj  qaeatiOD  were  ao  anwill- 

in  ear  famiJiei  In  Bf  er;  aitaation  in  Kfe,  I  ing  to  -take  direct  aotkn  agaiait  Uajnootb. 

uj  it  is  lime  1  raiaed  mj  roloe  to  warn  mjr  Far  our  own  per^  we  hare  always  inaiited 

feUow  laea  of  the  dangen  that  are  eapping  upon  thia  ooNmoa  eenae  priaeiplCb    We 

thefeandatioasof lhaeoaBtry;.nndifjaB  ara  oppoeed  to  ■)!  Nidowaienla,  bat  we 

da  not  itop  then  aooo,  the;  Wll  (^11  jeur     '  '"  '"■-   ""'' *  "* 

blood.    .    .    I  bare  naria  o ''""  ' 

pare,  re  .     .        _      ., 

d  laet  Sabbat  I  wa»  in^elnihPMiiheietioaDdMnaeBtsfataB, 

iaipriaoned  hj  nomroand  of  Irub  Jeenita  I"  and  we  hate  (Mraoai  t«  witit  va  here  who 

oe*«'al  seBilenMii  apobe  wanal  j  at  the  refoae  their  ud,  if  we  attw^  an;  other 

■eetiab    Tlia  foUowi^are  the  priaeipid  poaitioo.    We  coandeT  Majaooth  as  tba 

ruolutiona,  aaaniBuualj  adi^ed  >—  keyatoae  in  the  Iiiah  ecdaiiaitical  aiA, 

"Beaolfed,— That  in  ^w  of  the  tolo-  and  when  we  get  this  lemored,  the  arer- 

mce  alwavH  extended  to  the  free  e>pi«e-  throw  of  the  reat  of  the  building  will  not 

■ion*  of  reugtoni  OBiakwe  in  tfaia  eonntrj,  cost  us  much  troable.    It  Is  from  no  lore 

■ad  of  the  nnqneitnnahle  ri^t  of  ef  er;  to  Foper;  tbat  Lord  John   RiiJdsell  and 

man,  of  whatererreligiaaa  faith,  Meqjoyiho  otiter  aiateimen  atii^rt  ao  Bcalously  the 

full  exeniiae  of  (bote  pririit^  naaied  eadowmwit  of  HaTOoetb.    It  i»  becaoae 

him  b;  the  oonetitiitiea  of  the  United  the;  know  that  tbia  coUem  ■«  the  bolvarfc 

SuM^  we  look  with  avrpriae  aad  well  of  the  Iriefa  FroteataU  Chmeb.    For  each 

Fmuided    apprehension  apon   the    resent  aodfor  all  of  tbaeeieaaona,  tbe  war-ciy  of 

nintFestatioiia  of  peitialitf  on  the  part  of  Votontarjiam  abo^  be — Down  with  Ma;- 

iba  piliUe  au^orUies  of  thia  and  other  aoolh.    And  if  -  Uier  are  isen  who  ander- 

citieainfavonrof  tbaItomaiaCatboli(ii,as  stand  the  ngnt  of  the  ti«ea,  we  apprehend 

cDDiraitedwilhthairoppreieiTeaad  tyrao-  tbat  thii  wai-crf  will  beeone  univenal 

licil  coorae  towanls  Proieatant  dtxaoa-  among  all  who  love  the  fraedom  of  Chriit'a 

itraiions,  and  that  we  can   anl;  regard  boose.      The  Scotliih  Aui-Btate-ChanA 

thsir  conduct  as  erindsg  an  anii-iie{inbli-  Society  have  screed  to  cany  oat  thia  poUcj. 

cao  and  daogwoia  subserviency  to   ibe  A  loci^  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Sjood 

poiilical  power  of  the  Roman  Hierarcbj."  Bonae  on  Ibe  I6ih  Januarr,  where  aeTeral 

Afierpasaingareioliition thatthearreit  Mioellent  addreeaea were delirared  hj  the 

of  Hr  Parsons  was  an  outrage  upon  ibe  Lord  Froroet,  Bail*  Bofd,  Bar.  Dr  liom. 

ciiU  and  cieligiDiM  lighta  of  a  free  people  son,  Mr  Finlajaon,  Ut  Allen,  aad  otbera. 

Ibe  aneline  &rther  Beferennwaamadetotbepri^oaalof  Lord 

"  BssoWed,— Tbat  while  we  an  deter-  Falaetstoii  to  endow  BomaaCatbolicCh*^ 

mined  to  obey  and  aostalii  the  laws  of  oat  laiaa  in  all  Ae  principal  gaol*  of  the  king- 

«>witrT,  Md  while  we  wish  to  reapeot  dom.    The  reeolnlioni  were  aefoUowaj— 
UwsewhearecboeeB  to  Miecnle  then,  we .        1.  That  the  State  andowweM  of  Uay 
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Booth  li  ■  TlolaUon  of  the  VolnnUiy  prln- 
eipls,  for  the  defence  mod  plonuitloli  of 
which  the  Soottuh  Anti-State-Chaich  A>- 
•ooiktion  wu  foimed. 

S.  Thkt  it  ii  the  dntj  of  Volnntariei  to 
■eek  the  repeal  of  the  itatiite  eodoirlng;  the 
College  of  Hkjnootb,  mod  that  the  pr«- 
valling  feeling  of  the  conatiy,  the  threst- 
enad  proposu  of  the  goTcmment  to  endow 
Boman  Catholic  ChapUini  for  the  convicts, 
pilBoni,  and  hulks,  which  w^U  be  a.  new  and 
alarming  extgosion  of  the  eBtabUthment 
principle,  and  be  another  step  toward*  the 
endQwrnent  of  the  entire  Bom^  Catholic 
hierarctw  in  this  kingdom,  render  the  pTe- 
■ent  a  flttins  and  faroniable  time  for  the 
efforti  of  Volnntarieg. 

3.  That,  in  wleaUng  the  conne  of  aeUoii 
Indicated  in  the  fareprinsresalntions,  Vo- 
iantarie*  do  nolabate  their  opposition  to  the 
Gharch  EitabUihment  In  Ireland,  and  the 
Reglnm  Donum,  which  are  Tiolationa  of 
the  Volantarj  principle,  aa  trnty  as  tbe 
endowment  oiHaTnooth,  bat  are  aoCnated 
■olel;  l^  the  conBtderation,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  in  regard  to  MaTnooth 
will  aainredW  lead  to  the  altimatB  accom- 
.  pliahnent  of  their  deiirea,  reapecting  the 
(wo  other  State- supported  chnrcfaee. 

We  obierre,  that  the  Seottiih  Reforma- 
tion BoflietV'U  about  to  commence  an  aai- 
tation  on 'tbe  proposed  endowment  of  the 
Bomiih  abapfains.  It  becomes  alt  Pro- 
ceatanta  to  be  on  their  guard.  This  ii  an 
ImidioDs  icheme  of  oar  statesmen,  and 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  soke  of 
the  consequenoea  wlueh  maj  flow  from  it, 
we  adriae  oui  cotmtrfiaen  to  lake  prompt 
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Wb  are  glad  to  perceire,  that  in^Britain  ita- 
tiatiei  are  aaauming  ao  Importance  which 
ha*  too  long  been  denied  them.  But  for 
their  proper,  value  two  thinga  are  easential 
which  arenot  always  combined.  We-moBt 
ba*e.  Brat  of  all,  the  returns  correetl?  made ; 
that  is,  tbe  facts  properly  stated-;  and  in 
the  second  place,  tbe  inferences  ftwn  the 
figarea  ehould  bo  drawn  bj  persons  who 
know  what  the;  are  doing.  The  latter  is 
tba  rarer qoaXij,  and  in  cases  not  a  few,  we 
have  SMD  the  most  ridionlons  and  stspid 
Uvnder*  made  hy  putiea  from  retnms 
iriiiehwereaiidanbtealjcoEreat.  Weconld 
mentiM  tbe  names  of  gentlemen  who,  Ihoogh 
thejr  had  received  an  nnirerrity  education, 
have  calenlBted  the  nnmber  of  sittings  in 
the  Qlaagaw  cbnrohes,  and  then  haring  sub- 
tracted this  summation  from  the  whole 
popolatioo,  hare  told  yon  with  amazing 
aisnianc^  that  the  diffeienee  repreientea 
tbe  defldenoy  of  ahurch  aocommodatloh  in 


the  I 

r^rence  to  tlie  nnmber  of  persons  attendii^ 
public  worship  at  a  giren  serrioe  upon  a 
Sabbath.  Snbtraet  this  nunmation,  m 
before,  from  the  entire  popnlation,  and 
you  bare  the  nnmber  of  pereona  who  attend 
no  place  of  worship  at  all.  Another  glar- 
ing instance  of  inaccnracy  ocoora  to  oni 
recollection.  A  London  misslonBiT  pub- 
lishes amoit  interesting  and  lalnablebook 
on  the  religion*  destitntion  of  London.  It 
is  a  book  which  no  one  can  penue  witfaont 
emotion,  and  we  will  add,  wiihont  profit. 
Bat  the  devoted  missionary,  instead  of  con- 
fining hi*  remarks  to  the  snbjecls  which 
are  nnder  hia  own  obscrration,  and  on 
which  he  was  competent  to  give  inrorma- 
tion,  most  needs  enter  upon  the  wide  field 
of  statistics.  And  he  ealcntataa  that  in 
the  illand  of  Jamdca  alone  there  are  si 
many  peraons  in  oommnnlon  with  tbe 
churohea  aa  there  are  in  London.  Jamaica 
has  aa  many  chareh  members  as  I/ondon. 
And  the  statement  is  taken  np  and  repeated 
t^  otber  zealous  men  aa  a  proof  of  Ibe 
spiiitnal  destitntion  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. Alas  I  there  is  no  lack  of  spiritnsl 
destitution,  either  in  London,  in  other 
dUee,  or  in  the  niral  districta.  Enough  to 
call  forth  tbe  energies  of  Christ's  people 
to  a  nt^le  omsade  agaiDst  all  forms  of 
eril !  hut  we  hare  yet  to  learn,  that  any 
good  has  erer  been  accomplished  by  grossly 
exaggerated  statements,  in  otber  words,  hy 
statements  which  are  not  tme. 

Hr  Mann  has  analysed  the  returns  of 
the  eansos  which  was  taken  on  Sabbath 
30th  March  WSl ',  and  well  has  he  accom- 

Elished  hia  task.  A  clear  mathematical 
ead,  a  sound  logical  nnderstandibig,  and  a 
liberal  catholic  spirit,  are  qualities  whidi  he 
baa  brought  to  hia  woA ;  and  be  deserm 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  commnnity  for  his 
labonn.  A  more  raluable  statistical  docu- 
Mtiia 
o  load 

our  pages  with  columns  of  flgnres,  but,  on 
account  of  their  .importance,  we  wish  to 
preserve  them  in  tbe  Magazine,  for  future 
reference  to  oar  readera.  The  following 
hypothetical  table  is  given  by  Mr  Mann: — 
"Tlie  eatimated  number  of  attendants  at 
the  seirice  of  each  religious  body  will  ha 
found  In  thesBmmary  tables.  The  state- 
ment giren  there  sappKes  the  nnmber  at- 
tending at  each  period  of  the  day ;  and  if 
we  may  acc^t  the  supposition  previonriy 
hazarded,  that  one-half  of  those  attending 
in  the  afternoon  and  one-tiiird  of  those  at- 
tending in  tbe  evening  are  entirely  new, 
the  7,2S1,63S  individual  peisons  who  at- 
tended BOMB  religious  service  on  tbe 
Cenaut-tinnday  will  thus  he  diatribnted 
among  the 
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EiUmiM  TottI 

P«p«.i«p«l«..      1 

OftlHKiuii. 

DKH0M1KAII0KS. 

NDBbnofAU 

OlUiaPii. 

bnolAtfn- 

«o^«. 

pokthiB. 

duuofiU 

PrxCMMtOhnio.— 

Church  of  Englwd. 

8,77MT* 

110 

530 

B,71S 

1 

■3,307 

1 

a 

28,91S 

■ 

4 

"•h^x.    .    .    . 

793,14S 

44 

109 

13,3>3 

1 

PuticaUr,            .        ,   • 

471,383 

26 

•fi 

Sev«ntbD», 

S3 

Scotch,      .... 

1,346 

New  Coim«zioii  G«i«t«1, 

40.017 

a 

5 

63,047 

> 

SowftyofFriOTdi, 

16,173 

I 

3 

UoiuriMia, 

37,  ISA 

a 

5 

MorsTiaDi, 

7,364 

1 

WealeyanHetliodbto:- 

Origlnftt  CoDii«uoii, 

907,313 

fit 

135 

New  Connexioo,  . 

S1.S19 

8 

PrimltiTS, 

«6,S55 

15 

37 

3e,6ia 

9 

6 

56,430 

3 

» 

1,«69 

GVS4 

3 

7 

151,046 

S 

SI 

Lad*  Hnnttogdon'i  Comwiion,   . 

29,679 

2 

4 

SS7 

N«w  Church, 

7,082 

1 

BrethrsD,     .... 

10,414 

"i 

1 

63.573    - 

9 

Luihenmis 

l,aS4 

Frenok  ProtaitMU, 

S»l 

70 

140 

Oder  CAHMicni  CaxrctM  :— 

1      Roman  Catholics,    . 

30^^^3 

17 

4a 

Greek,          .... 

340 

Germui  CUhoUo,   . 

567 

30 

CuhoHc  and  ApMolic  Chnrch,     . 

4,908 

'      UnerDftjSwnU, 

18,800 

"i 

3 

1      '•«•            • 

4,150 

^ 

1                     Toul.     .           .           . 

7,861,032 

405 

1000 

It  we  add  together  the  varioiu  atcendanceB,  mondof:,  afternoon,  and  evening,  we  hi 
lia  following  resnltB — 10,896,066.    Thej  are  tbns  divided  ; — 

Total  attendance  in  anendowed  cbnrchei,      -  -  5,603,515 

Total  in  the  chnrcbti  of  the  Eitabliihment,    -  -  5,S92,&al 


DiMent  «xceed*  the  Eatabliahment  by  more  than  three  hnndred  thooaand. 

Total  number  of  nnendowed  place*  of  voiship,  -  -  30,390 

Total  of  Chnrch  of  England,       ....  n,077 
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94                                    MmAfy  Stifotptel.  Feb. 

It  appear*  tbit  Divent  eioeedi  the  Eatabllstiincnt  bj  mon  diu  SOOO  pitett  of  wonUp. 

TMal  noBlMr  at  utlinga  in  tbe  EsCkbluhed  cboiohei,  -  4,9SS,41S 

.„             DuMbting  charches,  -  4,S«5^96 

— s 

power  to  Btl«nd,  ieM  tbui  b  millioD 

„ tings   would   mpply  the   whole   demui 

tfaiMe  ID  the  Dissenting  eharobei  by  nawa  In&ed,  if  we  take  the  >ropartion  of  SB 

tfaen   370,000:    But,   eo  the  other  bend,  pei  cent,  for  whom  dMUda  accamnwlatiDi 

the  Btttlnga  in  the  IMMenting  cbBrahM  are  i<  required,  the  defieieDcj  ia  dimiaished  to 

tnnch  better  naed.    OT  •  TOOO  litlingi  pro-  189,450.  The  melaacbcJy  ^t  fa,  that  tbm 

Tided  bj  the  Eaiabliehed  chnrehes  onl;  649  are  tome  niilliona  who-  do   sat  tue  tlie 

Mii  ueed'r  while  the  number  in  the  Dii.  obnrch  •eaommodatien  which  U  •(  preieit 

*eDlingetaarohea!i690.  DisseDttbiti  makes  pro*ided  .fiu  them.      And  it  ia  meeord- 

better  uieof  its  sittings  than  ihe  Evtabtiah-  iBg\j  well  obaerred  b^  Mr  Jdaan,  "UuC 

ment  does.    And  the  fact  comes  oat  that  negUot  like  this,  in  spite  of  oppoetunitiei 

DUsent  provides  accomraodation  for26pGr  for.  worship,  iadicatea  the  ijiaafltdgi^  of 

cent,  of  tbe  entire  papDlaUon,  and  45.6  an;'  more  addition  to  the  DaKber  of  reU- 

per  cent,  of  the  proTinon  aanall}'  made,  gions  bnildingsvtbat  (he  greateetdifficeli; 

A  more  trimnphant  proof  of  the  Volnniorr  is  to  fill  tbe  churcbes  when  proTided ;  and 

prindple  it  is  seaTcelj  pMubls  M  im^ne.  that  thii  can  only  ba  aecoBfrii^ied  bj  a 

AnditiaaU  the  more  so  whenitis  remem-  great  addi^on  to  tbe  Diunbwof  efficieil, 

bered  that  aboat  2500  places  of  worahip  earnest,  religions  teaebera,  daasical  and  hj, 

in  conaeetioo  wilb  tbe  Bstabliahed  chnriA  by  whose  persnauDns  the  relnitant  pofn- 

bave  beenerecledaImo«tentirel;r  bjrolun-  latioo  might  be  won." 

tar  J  funds.   It  ia  not  tiuttj  ;eais  ago,  sinoe  It  was  onr  iateation  to  make  aoma  other 

a  mBB  could  not  be  a  member  of  Parlia-  remarks   on   tbeae  AgHrei ;    bnt   we  ire 

ment,  or  even  boM  tbe  paltriest  Dumioipal  afraid  that  wa  ma;  bf  Ibis  titaa  have  a- 

office,  if  he  were  a  Dissenter  ;  and  ytst  with  hauned  tbe  patience  of  onr  readers ;  and, 

ait  the  disadvantages  under  sbiob  it  has  perhaps,  it  maj  be  as  well  for  na  to  «odGm 

laboured,  and  is  still  labouring,  Dissent  has  onr  remarks  at  prEBent  to  tbe  relMire  pie- 

•claallfmoFechurchea  than  tbeEitabliah-  portions   of  Dveeoliog   and   Elalablished 

ment  bos,  and  more  people  worship  God  churches.    How  maeh  mist  baa  been  dii- 

everj  Lord's  day  under  her  humble  roof  pelled  bftbese  drycolamml  Diawnt  is  1° 

than  are  found  in  the  wealthy  and  prirl-  petty   thing.      It  stppUei  die   maans  of 

Ipgedchurches  of  tbe  Establishment  Ifwe  firace  to  a  larEcr  nnmbM  of  Iba  peopleof 

are  not  mistaken,   these  formidable   and  England  and  Walet  than  the  Eal^ibahed 

ehiiliug  lists  of  figures  will  be  conned  over  chorcb  does.   The.  small  number  cf  Romia 

byouTmeiDbersofParliament,BBdwiItgive  Catholics  bss   been  made  ibe  anbjeet  of 

a  different  tone  to  debates  in  the  House  of  comment  in  seTcral  aewspnperH.     Wa  if' 

Commons,  when  the  interests  and  positioa  prebend  that  the  nnmber  of  Bamaa  Catbe- 

of  Diuenten  are  henceforth  spoken  of.  lies  is  greater  than  it  appesra  fcuia  tlie 

We  have  beard  a  great  seal  of  late  attcndaooe  on  tbe  prcacribed  day.    Wears 

years  about  a  deSciency  of  chnrcb  accom-  well  aware  tfaat  the  moming  attendaACe  in 

madation,  both  in  Englaod  and  9aotland  ;  thelarge  cities,  is  the  sBnaia^on  oTseTcnl 

the  cry  proceeding  principal^  Anm  par-  congregations  i  and  this  should  rather 
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How  Blanda  the  case  now?    The  popnla-  religions  bodies,  wbit^  hare  only  one  mi 

tion  of  England  and  Wales  amounts,  to  ingserrice.    We  are  afntid,  kewsver,  I 

17,927,609,  including  children  (of  whom  tbe  trueaolntiraiii  this:  that  so  fewof  then 

there  are  3,348,107  under  Eie),  sick  and  attend  publie   worshipv  except   oa   sone 

inSrm,  and  other  persons  neeassarily  ab-  great  festiTal ;  and  that  on  uia  account, 

sent  from  publie  worship.    Mr  Mann  eal-  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  are  net  so 

eulates  that  there  are  7,500,000,  who  in  small  a  body  aa  wbat  Ibey  appear  to  the 

general  cannot  attend  diiine  service.   This  census.  Of  conrse.tliFilt  benndeiBtood,diit 

leaves  10,427,609  men,  women,  and  cbil-  the  great  proportiOD  of  them  are  Irish  and 

dren,  who  are  able  to  attend  public  wor-  foreignere;  for,  withsome  exceptions  among 

ship.    But  9,467,738  sittitigB  are  already  the  clergy  and  the  tipper  elasaee,  the  body 

provided  by  the  endowed  and  unendowed  of  Ifae  English    people  was  aerer   more 

churches,   leaving    only    a   deficiency  of  thoroughly  Protestant  than  it  is  at  preaenL 

959,871  sittings.    We  now  come  to  tbe  le-  It  is  to  be  hoped  lliat  tberetums  f«r  ScM- 

markabie  coeclusion,  that  if  Engird  and  iand~willBo^bapid>tiskMl.    If  we  are  not 

Wales  were  as  tfaorongbly  Christian  in  eha-  mncbmiUaken  tbey  will  biow  away  &  good 

ractersstheyarein  name,  andthat  if  every  dealof  sn^e  with  reference  to  aore  ^an 

man,  woman,  aad  child  were  found  fn  the  one  denomination, 
bonse  of  Got,  whenever  it  was  in  their 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


[The  followliig  letter  wu  inCandad  For  pabUcition  in  our  Jannkn  MagatoM,  but  r«Bched 
Ds  too  Ute  Tar  that  number.  Th«  piogreH  of  erent*  in  reUttou  to  the  Edacitioil 
Qoeslloti  during  the  mat  month  bM  b;  no  xottrnt  tuperaeded  the  fntereit  attMbJag  M 
tie  commanicstiDa  M  oar  tkliisd  comi|iaadBaL— ED.] 


TO  ttiB  imtotl  or  tdi  tnttTsti  f  bubtibbIu 

De&b  grs,-^The  Brtid«  on  EdneRtioii  in  yoat  lasi  nauber  conUini  ho  abia 
i  alatament  of  the  qoestion,  that  I  should  not  hare  feh  mjself  iramnted  to 
encroach  on  your  space,  were  it  not  to  correct  boom  miKoncei^ions  of  wbat 
IB  called  the  Shattlswort^  scheme,  and  of  the  views  of  those  who  think  that 
^e  pUo,  though  faulty  In  oerlain  points,  Is  oaloulated  pntctically  to  secara  for 
ttie  connlry  a  goOd  syatem  of  education.  No  one  connected  with  onr  church, 
M  fu-  fts  1  am  aware,  has  exprewed  approbation  of  th«  plan  in  any  other  vieir 
limn  this— that  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  present  aj'stem, 
vhich  places  tho  paroehial  schools  under  the  exelusiva  snparlntendence  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  which  supplements  the  deftdeocy  of  the  means  of 
education  by  grants  from  the  pnbiio  treasury  for  deootainational  schools. 
At  the  time  whan  attention  was  turned  to  the  proposed  plan,  there  was  Uttis 
prospect  of  procuring  a  satisfactory  measure.  There  was  an  apatby,  too, 
iM  the  subject  of  education,  thtit  was  almost  ominous.  The  National  As- 
Hwistion  had  long  been  iniictive,  and  seemed  as  if  stricken  with  collapse ;  . 
and  in  the  metuiUme  the  Btipporters  of  t)ie  church's  ascendancy  over  the 
Ditioool  schools  were  swalously  pressing  their  views  on  the  attention  of 
govemmeut  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  the  schoolmasters'  salaries. 

[n  one  leading  point  tiie  Shuttleworth  plan  is  eimilar  to  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  National  Education  Associarfon  for  Scotland.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  management  of  schools  and  control  of  the  Ainds  ^alt  be  vested  in 
local  committees.  The  powers  delegated  to  tbem  include  the  settlement  of 
the  vexed  question -of  religious  instruction  in  (be  schools.  On  both  scheaioa 
interference  by  statntory  enactment  Is  e2o1ude<l,  with  tbia  additjonal  pro- 
Tision  in  tfaa  plan  of  Sir  J.  ShntUeworth,  that  tbe  power  of  appeal  irom  local 
Mtnmittees  to  a  central  board  ebdt  be  restricted  to  nuttters  "  not  religious," 
thua  reserving  to  tiie  local  committees  the  entire  management  of  this  subject, 
■ilhout  liability  to  indirect  interference  from  any  board  of  superintendence 
or  controL  What  course  shouM  be  taken  is  an  open  <![uestion  in  the  handw 
or  these  committees.  It  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  any  member  of 
committee  to  propose,  and  for  a  majority  of  any  committee  to  determine  that 
the  whole  matter  of  religions  instruction  should  be  delegated  to  tbe  religions 
denominations  to  which  the  parents  belong;  or  that  religions  instruction 
'hoald  be  given  in  the  sch(xri  at  a  stated  hour,  and  should  be  defrayed  by  a 
separate  fee,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children  receiving  such  instruc- 
^on,  or  by  others  on  their  behi^f.  It  tends  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
on  (his  head,  that  the  plan  provides  for  contributions  from  private  and  volun- 
tary  sources,  among  the  items  composing  tbe  school  fund. 

Another,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  serious  objection  is  to  the 
conposition  of  the  local  committees.  It  is  proposed  that  they  shall  consist  in 
nrlain  proportions  of  ofiice-bearers  of  different  denominations,  together  with 
heritors,  rate-payers,  and  others.  Iknowof  no  one  who  approves  of  this  part  of 
th«  plan  as  good  in  itself.  The  question  is,  whether  a  plan  embodying  the 
abolition  of  the  school-test,  and  aon-interference  with  religious  instruction  by 
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statutory  enactment,  is  so  vitiated  by  the  eccleaiasticMl  element  as  to  call  for 
its  rejection  aa  a  whole.  In  whatever  way  different  persons  may  answer  tli« 
question,  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  mistake  that  the  proposal  is  to  make  the  local 
boards  Presbyterian.  In  designating  by  terms  of  office  persons  eligible  to  the 
committees,  mention  is  made  of  elders,  deacons,  and  church-wardens — terms 
which  are  certainly  intended  to  include  Tarious  denominations  besides  tbe 
Presbyterian.  "  Denominations  in  the  school  district,"  or  some  equivalent  ex- 
pression, is  the  phrase  used  in  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  b; 
sererat  of  our  presbyteries,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  supporter  of 
those  resolutions  who  would  not  at  once  cast  the  scheme  overboard  rather 
Uian  narrow  the  interpretation  so  as  to  admit  only  the  presbyterian  bodies, 
Again,  it  is  not  proposed  that  these  persons  should  be  chosen  by  their  offiusl 
brethren,  or  by  an  ecclesiastical  constituency,  but  by  the  rale-payers  of  the 
district,  whose  choice  would  of  course  &11  on  the  men  best  fitted  to  repre- 
sent and  express  public  opinion.  Those  who  regard  elders  as  led  by  their 
ministers,  and  as  likely  to  make  the  local  boards  organs  of  clerical  influence, 
know  little  of  the  persons  whom  they  disparage.  I  speak  principally  of  the 
eldership  of  our  own  body,  and  of  the  deacons  of  congregation^  churches, 
whose  sentimenia  and  spirit  I  best  know.  Tliey  are  accustomed  to  the  duties 
of  a  trust,  and  the  qaalities  by  which  they  approve  themselves  to  be  good 
and  true  men  in  their  ecclesiastical  function  woi^d,  as  a  general  rule,  ensure 
their  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  any  other  department  for  which  they  might  be 
otherwise  qualified.  Let  any  one  judge  of  this  who  remarks  the  proportion 
of  ofiice-bearers  on  our  parochial  and  other  public  boards  appointed  bf 
popular  election.  If  tbe  introduction  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  appear  to 
involve  the  principle  of  a  test,  I  would  say  it  is  no  more  a  test  than  is  the 
regulation  which  obtains  in  some  public  institutions  of  making  certain  per- 
sons, e.g.,  "  the  ministers  of  all  denominations"  directors.  What  more  is 
necessarily  implied  than  that  the  official  position  of  elders,  deacons,  etc., 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  such  intelligence  and  moral  worth  as  would 
qualify  for  the  duties  of  a  school  committee  T 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  rumour  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttieworth's  plan  is  the  fruit  of  some  mysterioDs 
compact  between  certain  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  ministers. 
I  shall  only  say  that  this  is  out  and  out  a  gratuitous  invention. 

These  remarks  arc  prompted  by  no  favour  for  the  proposed  plan,  except 
as  the  best  which  in  the  circumstances  we  were  likely  to  obtain,  and  are 
irrespective  of  reasons  of  his  own  which  the  projector  may  assign  for  its 
adoption.  If  the  near  prospect  of  a  Government  Education  Bill  be  tbe 
means  of  awakening  a  fresh  interest  in  the  cansO)  and  if  the  renewal  of 
active  exertions  by  the  National  Association,  of  which  tbere  is  good  pro- 
mise, lead  to  some  spirited  practical  result,  so  as  to  give  us  the  h.<ype  of  a 
thorough  and  more  entirely  satisfactory  measure,  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired 
that  the  friends  of  such  a  measure  should  sink  their  minor  differences,  and 
give  it  their  unil«d  and  hearty  support,  J.  H. 

Lbith,  December  I8S3. 
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THE  DANGERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  YOTING  MEN  IN  REEERENOE  TO 
THE  TIMES. 


The  remarfcftbl«  activity  and  unwonted  excitement  which  characterise  our 
times,  and  the  maDner  in  which  they  affect  the  position  and  responsibility  of 
young  men,  have  been  considered  in  a  former  paper.  In  foHowing  the  in- 
qniry  there  proposed,  it  will  occur  to  every  reflecting  person  that. 

Thirdly,  The  presskt  age  is  a  practical  age. — This  is  indeed  one  ex- 
cellence in  the  times  that  leads  to  counteract  the  prevailing  excitement  and 
univMsal  craving  for  excitement.  We  here  speak  of  the  practical  character 
of  the  British  people;  hut,  indeed,  we  might  apply  our  observation  a  with 
equal  propriety  to  the  Transatlantic  Commonwealth,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage with  ourselves.  There  are  other  peoples  more  speculative  than  prac- 
tical. Germany,  especially,  with  ila  30,000  living  authors,  haying  less 
outlet  in  political  activity  than  we,  has  harboured  myriads  of  speculatiata, 
wLoae  field  is  that  inner  consciousness,  which,  when  they  would  clear  it  up 
to  English  and  Scottish  mindii,  seems  only  burdened  with  an  impenetrable 
mist.  Much  learning  has  been  imported  by  ua  from  Germany.  In  matters 
of  erudition,  the  Oennans  are  the  teachers  of  the  world;  but  they  have 
exported  a  mass  of  trash,  including  mysticisms  and  scepticisms  without 
number, — our  practical  reason  having  this  advantage,  that  while  we  may  be 
prone  enough  to  receive  scepticism  from  whatsoever  quarter,  we  K^ect  it 
iihen  it  comes  addressed  to  us  in  the  envelope  of  mysticism. 

In  this  matter-of-&ct  country,  there  is  a  wholesome  demand  for  iacts,— 
for  clear  experiments  and  accurate  calculations  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  railway 
company,  a  missionary  committee,  a  commercial  firm,  a  municipal  hoard, 
or  a  House  of  Commons  that  is  asked  to  ^ve  its  imprimatw  to  a  principle  or 
an  andertaking,  it  demands  first  and  last  that  a  case  be  made  out  by  the 
teien  logie  of  lentation  and  statistics. 
No  doubt  there  are  extremes, — there  are  yic«s,— that  link  themselves  to 
TOl.  vm.  HO.  HL  « 
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the  unbending  method  of  testing  all  bj  practice.  This  inexorable  tagle 
puts  its  foot,  it  amy  be  somewhat  rudely,  on  all  mere  sentiment  and  poetrj; 
and  men  now  almost  feel  as  if  it  were  proverbial  to  call  utilitarianism  shal- 
low and  vulgar.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  excessive  division  of  labour  to 
which  we  have  come,  as  the  cheapest,  neatest,  quickest  way  of  doing  things, 
tends  to  narriiw  the  range  of  action  within  a  ver;  small  and  monotonons 
circle ;  and  too  narrow  action  tends  to  narrow  the  mind  that  acts,  and  to 
make  soul  and  body  of  man  too  much  of  a  machine,  fie  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
loo  certain  that  this  habit  of  measuring  every  thing,  and  every  person,  hg 
mtccesi,  is  a  method  of  depraving  ^le  moral  sense,  and  of  committing  syste- 
matic injustice.  Let  a  man  be  tested  by  principle,  and  let  bis  scheme  b« 
tested  by  principle ;  and  let  it  be  a  primary  question,  ought  he  to  succeed, 
and  ou^^t-his  scheme  to  succeed  t  and  let  the  other  queitioii,  will  tbere  be 
saccess  T  rank  only  as  of  secondary  importance. 

There  are  high  moral  questions,  to  which  your  facts  and  figures  may  be 
strikingly  applied ;  but  there  are  others,  which  refuse  to  be  tried  by  mathe- 
matics and  statistics.  They  are  questions  the  solution  of  which  tests  charac- 
ter, and  give  it  its  field  of  exercise  and  discipline.  Such  questions  you  will 
meet  every  day,  and  they  do  not  admit  of  being  adjourned  till  you  colled 
your  budget  of  facts  and  figures.  lo.regard  to  all  such  questions, — in  fixing 
on  a  profession,  for  example ;  in  selecting  a  field  of  usefulness  ;  in  labouring 
&s  the  good  of  othara,  filr  time  and  eternity,— <-remejnbei:  tfii^r  tbM;  immediate 
duty  is  yours,  results  are  God'q.  XAt^your  minds  be  stored  with  great  Jrtt 
prifieipleg  of  action.  Let  these  be  derived  from  the  highest  source  ;  let  them 
be  made  j/our  ovm,  by  being  thought  out,  comprehended,  remembered,  acted 
on,  and  ever  ready  to  be  practised,  when,  it  may  be,  the  emergency  conies 
niddenly,  wheq  you  mwt  act,  witdiout  having  any  "  leady  reckoner"  of 
eiKperimenta,  and  facte,  and  figures,  on  which  you  can  lay  your  hand. 

FotirHiilf,  it  will  npt  t^e  much  time  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  this  age  is  ah 
ASE  OF  AseooiATiONS.  Ifwe  had  a  dictlopary  of  all  theBQcietieslA  Britain,  wc 
^uld  find ita  bulky  book.  If  it  woresuffioiently  minuto  and  historical, it 
would  contain,  indeed,  much  repetition,  but  at  the  same  time  much  variety. 
Wh^  a  few  persons  find  that  they  have  soi»e  oonmwn  work  to  do,  in  ope- 
rfttiag,  it;  ffitty  be,  on.  die  community  at  large,  or  on  parliament,  they  form  a 
SQf^ety,  and  gerhftps  call  it  a  league.  Wheq  some  Wve  foimed,  &  theory 
about  finance  and  about  war,  perhaps  Unking,  the  two  together,  tli^y  form 
an  aUi^cq,  sbd  call  it  the  Peace  Society.  When  there  is  a  public  quisance, 
^KHit  which,  half  4  dv^w  ofmen  have  fitrqied.  a  strong;Opinion,.  lliey  feel 
that  that^  opinion  is  only  a  80U^  but  tltat,  the  soul  needs  a  A«fjj,  and  they  give 
it  a  bod;f,  having  baqds>  feel»  eyes,  apd  tongue ;  and  they  give  that  body  a 
local  habitation,byfciriniiigasoeiety,4ndfixjpgtini(|S'and  places  of  meeting. 

Bore  iltustratii»t  would  be  m^ess..  But  let.  u»  observe,  that. the  princi]^ 
of  association  has  the  highest  sanction.  Thechurch  is  a»  association :  So  is 
de  nation  ;.  so  is:  the  fawly-.  A«Bocialjoo,,iq,a.ni|4titnde  of  minor  affinitiw 
and  Bubdiviw»)s,.is.c44iAbleof  b^&g ofed  fpr- the  nwst  ip,ppi:tant, eada.  It 
is  the  variatioii,.tlie  beautiful  action  of,  t]is.so(^^prin«ii4le>  Let  ni«L  com- 
bine to  help  each  other  to  think,  toplftn,.to  art,  Lft.ttiB-swMiatiQa  of  the* 
^  hdp  on  t}i«  diffuwvaness  of  the  ^[fr-ita  twdesoyi  to.niBJfeoiQimBiHi  wbat 
is  only  particular  and  individuttJ,  ^^any  twooiations  set  befomthsm,  asone  of 
Aevery.wds.of-thaij'aidslenP^  agit*tlo«.<w.s<8)w^£4W»wlsubjwW-JeMgi 
tion  in,  every  just:  oau«Q  proomd.  Thought' now  tujus.  in  cjwmeils,  whidi  to 
our  forefathers  were  closed.  Itmns  tlmiugb:  tlie;oh«WsJi«£e»e(T^i»^arano 
widiil9WHp»peiv.and:tbe«e«&.'dwJyri(wllip]jing,.   li  iwiB'Altng>e¥flr]t-raU- 
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way.  We  would  My  it  with  Bolemnity, — Bradehaw's  Guide  is  a  msrvellong 
commBOtary  on  that  text,—"  Many  shall  run  fo  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
ih#be  iacreased." 

Wsrk,  tben,  yo«r  prind^  of  asmcitition  fty  meane  of  your  channels  of  dif- 
fnsion.  But  think  net  that  unmixwi  good  ie  to  be  expected,  from  your  princi- 
ple filhsrd'aseociBtionorof  dissemination.  Let  young  menli^owtodiffugeChrK-' 
tianilj.  The  Srst«oBdidon  to  tfais  is  to  be  Christians.  If  they  be  not  Chriatians 
thej  will  be  in  the  world,  only  for  evil'  to  themselves  and  others.  In  tba£ 
Ckse  the  world  will  assimilate  them  to  itself;  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain  that 
ibe  world  will  be  tUl  the  worse  on  their  acoount,  ai  that  they  will  be  all  the 
worse  on  account  of  tlie  world. 

But,  peaking  to  ChrUtJait  young  men,  wewouldsay, — ^Diffuse  yeut  Chris* 
tianity;  combine  togetber  for  this  olngect;  plan  and  pray  tAgebher  Ibr  it. 
Tbe  stream  wherewith  you  seek  to  refresh  the  souls  of  others,  will  return 
with  reviving  power  into  your  own  hearts.  Carry  your  Christianity  int6  all 
circles  Let  it  be  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  your  associations  breathe. 
And  as  those  associations  encourage  you, — it  may  he,  sometimes  tempt  you,  to 
be  much  in  society ;  be  also  much  in  toliiude  :  as  they  may  allure  you  to  talk 
mnch  »  others ;  be  ready  also  to  talk  much  to  your  own  souls.  Cultivate 
nol  only  speech,  but  meditation — "  commune  with  your  own  hearts,"  on  sub- 
jecl!  which  you.  cannot  Imwch  in  any  company  hut  that  of  your  God  and 
judge.  Make  use  of  the  "  Lord's  Day,"  as  a  day  of  association  with  God, 
aa  a  day  of  rest  from  contact  and  co-operation  with  the  world ;  as  a  day  of 
sDion  with  heaven ;  as  a-  day  of  moral  re^nvigoration,  for  that  strife  and 
straggle,  and  dis^pline  of  eMth,  wtiieh  you  Cfuinot  decline  on  your  way  to 
leaven. 

Finailg,  We  might  speak  of  *e  woHLDtTNBss- of  otb  agh.  Its  velocity, 
itsactiTity,  its  exoiterment,  ite  praotieal  ohaFacter,  its  organizing  tendencies, 
an  all' lately  mixed  up  with  wliat  may  bedeflnilely  enough  called  it9woiid- 
lioesi. 

Only  a^  tiie  question  when  you  go  fbrt^  into  those  streets, — What  is  the 
<sdA  and  drift,  what  the  motive  and'  design,  of  all  this  stir  T  What  moves 
man  thnsT  And^alasl  to  a  sad  extent,  this  is  the  only  answer,— Woridli- 
OMB,  worMIinesR,  worldlinesb.  The  end  of  it  all,  with  a  great  proportion  of 
tht  aotor^  is  something  witiiin  the  drcle  of  "this  present  evil  world." 

There  is  a  deaand  for  wealth — there  ia  a  desire  for ^>on't{OTi — there  isa 
hope  t»  rel^  in  leisura  and  affluence  ;  but  before  the  affluence  has  corae,  an 
incapftohy  fl>r  enjoying  the  leisure  may  bav*  oome  ;'  and  perhaps  the  very 
abttndanoe  which  youth  and  mashood  have  been  vrfisted  in  gathering,  be- 
oaasea  not  a  staff  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  but  a  burden  laid  npon  its  feeble 
ahonlders.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  tinsel  in  thisage.  Corinthian  pU- 
lat^  thatseemtOsaytb  theeye  tiiat  they  are  made  of  marble,  but  which  ai« 
only  made  of  plaster,  are  in  reqaest  in  mor«  sumptuous  mansions  ;  and  in 
plainer  abodes  there  tfee  minor  urimkn-ies.  Money  can  command  all  these 
^ngs :  and  this  leads  to  that  most  vulgar  of  all  vanities,  purse  pride,  and  to 
tbat  mastrdeafiieaUe'Of  all- flatteries,— 4be  w«Tsb^)'oFlbe  man  with  the  gold 
nag  and  the  goodly  apparel.  And  then  there  is  the  scowling,  haughty,  high- 
beaded,,  and  often  empty-beftded,  pride  of  ranif,  which  is  but  another  shape 
of  that  multiftMrm  idbl  of  woridliness',  to  which  so  many  thonsands  bend  tite 

Let  young  men  shun  worldliness  in  all  its  forms.  Let  them  casttbeir  eyes 
wfef  !il»v«'  tho'esfrthty,  and  beyOnd  the  present,  tb»t' they  mayknow  what 
i>  tbe  proper' ^aM)'iail4deh-tO'pHtt-aiKl'to<kB^th»'W«14''-ev»  beneuh 
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theirfeet.  Let  the  future  rule  tbe  present.  SeuI  not  beedUsal^  along  ;  benot 
drifted  insensibly  down  tbe  current.  Cast  your  ancbor  witbin  tb«  tuL 
Abound  in  thought,  in  labour,  in  bope,  that  have  all  reference  to  "  the  world 
to  come."  As  you  see  the  men  of  this  world  ranging  themselves  more  and 
more  distinctly  into  the  two  great  parties,  between  whom  the  final  struggleis 
to  take  phice,  take  your  side  with  great  decision  in  that  great  stru^le.  'Jake 
it  in  action,  take  it  in  prayer.  Let  not  the  action  displace  the  prayer.  Be- 
member  the  words  of  Melancthon's  mother : — 


View  life  aa  a  solemn  discipline  for  eternity,  and  move  on  into  that  dart, 
eventful,  momentous  future,  to  which  yon  are  advancing ;  sin^ng  that  song 
that  braced  the  heart  of  David,  and  tbe  stout  heart  of  Luther  : — 
"  God  15  our  refuge  and  our  strength ;. 
The  Lord  of  HosU  is  with  as  j 
The  Qod  of  Jacob  is  oni  refage." 


THEODORE  PARKER  ON  THE  BIBLE. 


Ahono  the  living  opponents  of  Christianity,  we  have  to  number  Theodorv 
Farker.  We  are  aware  that  he  and  bis  followers  reject  the  appellatioD 
infidel,  and  assert  ibat  they  are  only  seeking  after  a  simpler  faith  than  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  creeds  of  the  churches.  They  profess  to  be  earnest 
"  truth-seekers" — worshippers  of  God,  and  admirers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  while  we  grant  them  zeal,  we  cannot  so  readily  concede  them  candonr. 
Tbe  abuse  which  they  heap  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  "orthodoi 
faith,"  and  those  who  adhere  to  it,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  tbey 
treat  tbe  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Divine  sutbonty  of  the  Bible,  compel 
us  to  place  them  in  the  same  category  with  the  inlidel.  I^et  any  one  peruse 
the  writings  of  Foxtos,  Parker,  and  others  of  the  transcendental  school,  and 
he  will  discover  a  reiteration  of  the  arguments  of  the  English  deists  of  the 
last  century,  with  an  unfortunate  copying  of  tbe  coarseness  of  Faine. 

Of  this  school,  Theodore  Parker  is  one  who  has  gained  not  the  least 
notoriety.  ^Endowed  with  a  £ne  fancy  and  vigorous  intellect,  be  is  en- 
titled to  stand  high  as  a  literary  man ;  but  as  a  theologian,  he  canoot 
with  justice  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  More  an  adept  in  rhetoric  than 
logic,  and  more  remarkable  for  richness  of  imagination  than  acuteaess  of 
.intellect,  bis  discourses  are  declamatory,  not  argumentative.  In  tose,  he 
is  insufferably  arrogant ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  that  orte  so  nobly 
gifted  in  many  respects,  treats  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  with 
little  candour — substituting  raillery  for  argument,  and  fierce  deDaneia- 
tions  against  the  popular  theology,  for  a  cairn,  searching  analysis  and  ex- 
posure of  its  character. 

Wc  must  not  be  held  by  these  remarks  as  condemning  honest  outspoken- 
ness, or  stigmatizing  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  What  we  find  fablt  with  is, 
a  want  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  evidence,  and  the  substitution  of . mere 
wrath  for  reasoning. 

In  our  present  notice  of  Mr  Parker's  "  Discourse"  we  cannot  discuss  aB 
the  topica  on  which  lie  touches,  and,  therefore,  shi^  confine  onrwivw  chieAj 
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to  bis  chapters  on  the  Bible,  and  this  because  these  have  T>een  republished 
as  tracts,  and  eircnlated  in  aome  parts  of  the  country.  The  great  purpose 
of  bis  bftok  seems  to  be,  if  we  nndewitaiid  it  aright,  to  prove  the  existence 
in  man  of  what  he  calls  "  the  religious  sentiment,"  and  to  show  that  all 
religions,  such  as  Fetichism,  Mahommedanism,  etc,  are  hut  different  forms  ' 
under  wbicfa  this  seotim^t  manifests  itself.  Hence  the  great  doctrines  of 
tiis  absolute  religion  tire,  "that  man  is  greater  than  Hie  Bible,  ministry,  or 
cburch — that'  God  is  still  immanent  in  mankind — tbat  man  saves  himself 
by  his  own,  and  not  by  another's  character — that  a  perfect  divine  life  is  the 
true  service  and  the  only  service  GJod  requires — the  only  sonrce  of  well- 
being  now  and  ever."  The  same  doctrine  has  been  advanced  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  in  his  nsual  style.  This  religious  sentiment,  he  says,  "  is 
mountain  air.  It  is  the  embalmer  of  the  world.  It  is  tnyrrh  and  storax, 
and  chlorine  and  rosemary.  It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills  sublime,  and 
the  alent  song  rf  the  stars  is  it."  Religion  is  thus  a'sserted  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  an  historic  faith.  "Christianity,"  as  Morell  remarks,  "  consists  not 
in  propositions — it  is  life  in  the  soul." 

We  have  made  these  extracts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to 
a  minute  criticism,  but  of  enabling  oor  readers  to  see  in  what  light  Mr  F. 
and  his  school  view  the  Bible.  His  great  objection  is,  that  it  claims  to 
be  master  of  the  soul — to  be  greater  than  reason  and  consdencB;  or,  in 
plain  language,  ^hat  it  teaches  owfAartfoftWj'.  To  accept  it,  he  saj'S,  "we 
must  pretend  to  believe  the  vrhole,  absurdities  a^d  all,  make  one  part  just 
as  valuable  as  the  other,  £did  Hr  P.  never  read  of  one  part  that  contained 
a  record  only  of  what  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  Tj — David's 
curse  as  Christ's  bles^ng;  and  then  we  make  the  Bible  our  master,  which 
puts  common  sense  and  reason  to  silence,  and  drives  conscieace  and  the 
religious  sentiment  out  of  the  church."  We  make  no  comment  on  these 
glaring  misrepresentations,  save  that  they  substantiate  our  estimate  of  ULr 
P.'s  character ;  but  we  may  retort  that,  were  we  to  accept  his  notions 
as  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  would  find  that  wejiad  tenfold 
greater  diiRculties  to  encounter,  than  he  conceives  we  have  on  the  old 
orthodox  groaiid.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  heap  up  difficulties  on 
our  side;  he  should  clear  them  away  from  his  own,  that  the  balance 
of  probabilities  may  he  in  his  favour ;  but  this  he  very  carefully  avoids. 
We  ase  pei'fcctly  willing,  however,  to  meet  him  on  die  ground  he  has 
chosen,  and  to  leave  it  to  candid  minds  to  determine  how  far  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Scriptures  go  to  invalidate  their  authority.  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  these,  we  have  a  remark  to  make  on  bis  theory  of  the  "  ab- 
solute religion."  According  to  his  notion,  there  seems  to  be  what  Professor  - 
Park  of  Andover  has  called  a  "  theology  of  the  feelings,"  as  well  as  of  the  in - 
telleet ;  nay,  with  Mr  'Pxck.eti  feeling  must  go  before  j(tc(j'in«i(,  and  eonseienct 
have  more  authority  than  recuon.  But  conscience  is  no  separate  faculty, 
being  reason  acting  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  An  intellectual  act  precedes 
€very  moral  emotion;  we _;%«/ because  we  kncw^  and,  therefore,  mora!  emo- 
tion and  reason  can  never  contradict  each  other.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  vinculum  which  connects  the  two ;  but  the  fact  is 
Dot  the  less  clear.  The  doctrine  of  modern  Unitarians  on  this  point  thus 
Kerns  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  of  Brown's  emotional  theory  of 
conscience  to  theology — a  theory  which  is  radically  nnsound. 

But  into  this  matter  we  do  not  enter  farther  at  present.  We  have  now 
to  deal  with  (he  charges  Mr  P.  brings  against  the  Bible.  According  to  him 
titers  are  four  ways  of  establishing  its  claims: — "  (1)  By  the  authority  of 
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the  church ;  (2)  hj  the  firsct  Jenimonj  of  God  in  the  heist;  (3)  .1^  lb* 
&ct  that  the  Bibk  clums  this  infallitelitj ;  and  (4)  bj  an  e»»mtn»iiwi  af 
Ihe  contents  of  the  BiUe,  and  the  external  luatorj  of  its  origiB."  The  Grat 
three  he  rejecta,  and  proceeds  to  the  fourth.  We  ntake  no  stand  her«  for 
those  he  cwta  aside,  and  are  quite  wiliing  to  join  issue  whh  him  on  the  oot 
he  retiuns  ;  but  we  cannot  ooncnrin  the  manKeria  which  he  prm>oees  to  con- 
duct the  iuquii^.  "  To  proceed  in  this  way,"  he  sajs,  "  we  atual  ask,  An 
all  itt  statement!  ia/aUAT^  true?  But  t«  ask  thb  question  [H-esupposes  the 
standard  measure  to  be  in  oursdYCS — not  in  the  Bible  ;  so  M  the  utmost  th« 
book  can  bo  no  more  infallible,  and  hare  no  more  anthorit;  than  reuon  sod 
the  moral  sense  hy  which  we  try  it :  a  single  mistake  condemns  its  iqialU' 
bilitj,  and  «f  course  its  divinity.  But  the  case  is  still  worse.  After  tbe 
truth  (^  a  book  is  made  out,  b^re  a  work  in  human  language  like  otber 
books  can  be  referred  to  God  as  its  author,  one  of  two  things  must  be  duiwn, 
either,  that  itt  amtmtt  could  not  he  Jrom  man,  and  then  it  follows  by  impli- 
eation,  that  they  came  from  God ;  or  that,  at  a  «ertaia  time  and  place,  God 
did  miraculously  reveal  the  conlenta  of  the  bock."  Here  it  is  asserted  ibst 
we  must  know  the  truth  of  a  book  heibre  we  l7y  to  ascerttun  whether  it 
came  from  God  or  not ;  and  this,  as  Air  P.  observes,  supposes  the  "  standard 
measure"  to  be  in  onrselves — or  that  man  can  distioguisb  between  wlist  ie 
true  and  what  is  false.  But  he  forgets,  that  nutn  is  not  omniscient,  and  thst 
while  he  can  tell  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  tome  coses,  it  by  no  meuu 
follows  that  he  can  do  so  in  oU,  independently  of  what  isetylftd  external  eri- 
dence.  Mr  P.'s  principles,  if  coBwal^ntly  carried  out,  would  (hue  lead  bim 
to  absurdity,  A  divine  revelation  suj^eststo  ns  the  making  known  by  God 
of  things  hitherto  unknown  to  man.  These  may  be  faele  or  they  may  be 
inithg  ;  they  may  be  frmmati  on  the  part  of  God,  revelatiuns  as  to  the  future 
atate  and  arraagements  in  God's  moral  government,  which,  although  coD' 
sonant  with  our  reason,  cannot  be  tested  by  us  on  their  own  meriia,  while 
there  may  be  aiatemenls  of  what  is  beyond  reason  fully  to  comprehend  it 
Knowing  u  we  do  only  part  of  the  great  scheme  (A  govertunent  of  Him  who 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  it  is  (o  be  expected  that  we  ahaU  meet 
with  difficultieB  which,  with  our  [U'esent  limited  knowledgei,  we  cannot  boIts. 
^ow  to'  say  that  a  man  must  ascertain  the  tmth  of  what  is  revealed,  inde- 
pendentlj  of  the  authority  of  the  reveoler,  is  to  argoe  that  man  must  know 
what  is  revealed  before  it  is  revealed,  or  that  nothing  can  ever  ba  aecepted 
Bs  true  which  cannot  be  seen  direcdy  to  be  truc^— which  is  to  deny  thejMO^ 
iniiXjt  of  a  revelation.  We  grant  that  tbcze  may  be  truths  oodiwoTeraUe  by 
nan,  which  nevertheless  may,  on  their  being  r«realed,  be  aj^roved  by  bii 
reason;"  but  we  can  never  ascertain  the  tru^  of  a  foA  in  ^e  sawe  way. 
We  are  thus  thrown  back  to  inquire,  first.  What  are  the  extarnal  etideaees 
in  proof  diat  the  Bible  is  the  rtcsrd  of  a  divine  revelaUoa  7  and,  thea,  it  ib 
legitimate  to  ask,  Whethw  the  internal  <^aiHcter  is  what  the  eztems) 
evidences  would  lead  us  to  expect  T  We  do  not  meaa  in  speaking  tbUt 
to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitional  religions  &c«lty ;  but  what 
appears  to  us  not  only  allowable  but  of  advastag*  in  exhibitug  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  is,  to  coiapare  wbat  is  sud  In  be  Gcd'ti 
word  with  the  truths  which  are  written  <m  his  woi4;8,  and  see  if  the  xeligion 
of  nature  harmonises  with  that  of  tbe  Bible,  so  fer  as  it  goes.  We  have  bo 
sympathy  with  those  who  rest  oa  tbe  extaraal  avideaea,  t«  Ihe  exclusion  of 
the  internal.     Dr  Chalmers  at  one  tisse  laboured  hvd  te  saMxart  the  theory 
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which  dissevers tSe two louivte of  pPOof,  bdt  hie  jirinciides woKolearly shown 
by  Dr  Heame  to  b«  snicidtj.  l^e  highest  evidence  is  hi  the  anion  of  the 
two.  We  dtttnot,  therefore,  but  admire  the  pcdicj  of  such  men  as  Leland 
and  tbe  apologists  df  liis  time,  who  met  and  Tep^l«d  infidels  on  the  groand 
which  they  themselveB  -hud  dfaosen,  Old  ire  think  this  exomiple  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Hiat  our  roi^n  may  n'nderMand  clearly  otit  poritieis  we  Vi ay  state  that 
a  fundamental  principle  with  us  i^  ^at  nothing  cnn  evw  be  an  otijeot  of  our 
faith  which  does  not  command  itMlf  «ilher  dirMly  or  indire^iy  to  our  reason  ; 
and  that  ^o  amoont  of  «yid(aioe  Can  prove  to  be  trse  what  remon  dedans 
contradictoi^  or  Opposed  to  foet.  Holding  tbeee  riews,  we  are  prepared  to 
affirm  that  fbere  is  nothing  that  has  God's  aanctioA  in  the  BiUle,  which  reai- 
gon  cannot  accept.* 

If  we  may  betieve  Hr  P.,  instead  ef  fi^nding  a  nnenees  of  parpose  rtrtmlng 
through  this  iMclk,  we  will  meet  with  "nnmeroas'contradictitfnA:  condiet- 
ing  historiea,  whiiih  no  skill  can  reconcile  With  ebems«4vea,  or  wlA  fitctB;f 
poems,  which  the  Christians  have  agreed  to  take  as  histories,  but  wbioh  lead 
tmly  to  confbsicm  0*1  that  hypothecs  j  Stories  of  rmraelet  which  could  nta 
lave  happened ;  [of  cOtn«e  Hr  F.  has  a  >perfect  knowledge  tff  all  that  is  pos- 
sible] accounts  which  represent  the  la'we  of  nature  as  completely  ftaosfMiDed 
as  in  &iry  land,  t»  trust  the  tales  of  the  old  romiuicers  ;  «tot^  that  make 
€od  a  Man  of  war,  i^uel,  caprioious,  r^wigefbl,  battel,  and  not  to  1» 
tniated.  We  find  Unatory  songs,  selfish  ptove«4!«,  sceptieal  'discourses,  taH 
the  most  awfirl  imprecations  btHnan  ftncy  ever  clothed  in  speech.  [But  tsn 
these  part  of  the  rteord  or  'part  of  the  religion  ?]  Cownected  witih  these  are 
lol^  thoughts  of  nature,  man,  and  God  ;  devotion  touching  and  beautiful, 
and  a  ni6«  revferent  'feilli,  Heie  are  works  tvhoSe  Authors  are  known ;  others 
of  which  the  author,  age,  and  -couMry,  are  tdike  fiA-gottaa.  0<smine  and 
spurious  works,  nAigious  and  not  religieus,  at«  strangely  tnixed."  We  have 
here  many  Ix^d  assertaona ;  and  it  is  the  put*poae  of  Mr  P.  in  bis  svbseqnent 
chapters  to  make  them  good,  fioW  tbtt  he  has  eacc«eded,  we  sbiUl  jireseMty 
Bee. 

Tbe  generrf  thiesis  whieh  he  undertakes  to  uaiuti^  is,  "  Every  book  of 
tbe  Old  Testament  ttears  distinct  Wa^ks  of  its  human  tfrigin, — some  of  hu'. 
tnan  ftffly  and  sin,  all  <rf  btitaati  Weakness  «n3  imperifection."  To  support 
this,  he  entois  into  a  detiAled  account  of  the  Sci^tares,  fWlowing  tJie  old 
Jewish  division,  and  b^mifng  with  the  "  law,"  which  contAins  the  fltw  five 
boAs  of  MoSes.  "These,"  he  Ba)ls  " are oommonty  aimbed  to  MoseS;'* 
but,  he  contintree,  "  AoM  is  Ho  pro^  that  he  wtoife  a  WOTd  of  '^m^  only 
the  decalogue  in  a  iM>mpendiouB  form,  and  perhaps  a  few  frflgntents,  can  be 
referred  to  him  with  much  probability,"  Fdlowing  De  Wette,  he  thinks 
that  the  Pnttatendi  is  a  Bsere  patch  up  ei  Jragmmts  by  various  writers,  and 
(hat  all  these  are  of  a  miieh  later  age  than  tbe  time  of  Moses.  Nothing  cer- 
t^nly  is  easier  Ihan  to  make  assertions^  but  wbai  we  daare  ift  proof.  So 
^  as  regfirds  ^xttmal  evidence,  Mr  P.  ii  flady  oonttHdictetl.  The  Jews, 
ud  all  the  Pagan  writers  who  had  occasicm  ta  r^m  to  Moses,  agree  in 

*  We  DM  the  qnalifyltte  {ihrue  Gdfi  tanetion,  becanM  tt  fs  of  tttpoTtance  to  diitia- 
f^Vn  b«twe«n  tbe  reeorS aoA  the  r«^'eH.  The  ipeeobea  of  J6b't  "nitserftble  com- 
lonm"  ud  tke  Miyinge  of  Satai  an  do  nwn  mapirad  thui  tbe  iidt;  of  "  Bd  obd  the 
^^»P»  i"  bat  riiey  ha>e  been  recorded  ftir  wUe  rewon*,  under  the  fupBrinttndencB  of 
Him  who  moved  "  holy  men  of  old"  to  speak. 

t  We  nonld  recommend  to  the  reader  Dr  Redford'i  "  Holy  Scriptnres  Venfied,"  an 
■i^ainble  book,  and  well  adapted  to  t^  ei^ntfea  of  tbe  pra»ent  time. 
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legardiDg  him  as  the  anthor  of  the  Fuitatench.  "  Seldom,"  tatya  HSrenuck, 
with  great  truth,  "  has  a  book  1>een  able  to  show  such  complete  external 
testimonies  to  its  existence  as  this."  Mr  P.,  and  the  writers  of  bia  school, 
Dever  seem  to  think  of  the  extraordiDary  absarditiea  to  which  their  opinions 
•  lead.  If  they  can  only  damage  the  elums  of  the  Bible,  they  seem  to  care 
little  whether  or  not  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  laws  which  regulate  hnman 
thought  and  action ;  for,  "  suppose  the  Pentateoeh  is  not  a  genuine  Mouic 
writing,  then  the  deceptJon  which  has  been  practised  with  it  is  an  unheard- 
of  deception,  and  one  that  extends  much  &rther.  Another  book  (Joshua) 
baa  formed  tbe  eontinDation  of  its  untrue  and  spurious  history ;  the  apirit  of 
&l8ehoad  has  been  spread  epidemically,  and  has  not  been  satisfied  wiih  ini- 
posiag  upon  tbe  world  one  <^  its  productions,  but  has  continued  to  huild 
Bystematically  on  such  a  foundatioD.  This  makes  the  supposition  of  oar 
opponents  more  extensive  and  enigmatical ;  it  must  then  be  explained  boir 
that'which,  according  to  them,  was  brooght  out  in  so  weak  and  wretched  a 
way,  could  assume  for  itself  and  maintain  the  force  of  truth  with  such  vigorous 
povrer,  that,  immediately  after  ita  origin,  it  meets  with  such  recognition  as 
truth  only  can  have, — snch  as  falsehood,  even  when  most  cunningly  con- 
trived, never  can  secure, — which  makes  our  book  an  enigma  in  the  history 
of  all  books."*  The  later  writings,  too,  contain  references  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  In  tact,  their  whole  tenor  supposes  its  existence,  while  they  exhibit 
certain  relations  existing  which  compel  us  to  believe-that  there  was  such  a 
Slate  as  the  Mosaic,  previous  to  the  time  in  which  these  writings  profess  to 
have  been  composed.  Moreover,  the  nnity  of  purpose,  the  historic  connec- 
tion, and  the  coincidence  with  fact  which  can  be  traced,  prove  the  baaeleseness 
of  De  Wette's  theory,  and,  therefore,  upset  Mr  P.'s  objections. 

But  Mr  P.  specifies  several  points  which,  he  conceives,  militate  against 
our  position.  The  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  he  alleges,  is  at  variance  with 
&cts,  if  we  read  it  as  a  history ;  but  he  forgets  that  a  fact  is  one  thing  and 
the  tnierprtlatim  of  it  another.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  certain  geolt^cal 
phenomena ;  but  the  question  is,  What  do  these  imply  T  May  not  a  man  err 
just  as  readily  in  interpreting  these  as  in  interpreting  language  T  May  he 
not  generalise  without  a  proper  induction  I  If  so,  such  writers  as  Mr  P., 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  a  scientific  maa,  should  be  cautious  in  arraying 
against  Scriptnre,  objections  of  so  questionable  a  character.  Into  the  qnes- 
tioQ  of  the  harmony  of  geology  with  the  history  is  the  beginning  of  Qeneiis, 
we  cannot  enter  at  length,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should,  as  Mr  P. 
has  not  ventured  on  proof.  They  who  wish  to  see  the  Butgect  fully  discussed, 
may  consnlt  the  works  of  Drs  Pye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  and  King. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Hr  P.  urging  the  silly  objection  which  haa  been  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Norton, — that  the  sky  above  is  represented  by  Moses  as 
a  *olid  expanse.  Now,  the  word  raiia,  which  is  rendered  ,/irmani«a^  simply 
denotes  a  Reading  out,  and  is  thus  scientifically  accurate. 

But  Mr  P.  does  not  stop  here.  He  includes  in  the  same  category  as  false 
the  account  of  "  the  creation  oi  woman,  the  temptation,  the  story  of  the 
flood,  the  history  of  Moses,  the  ten  plagues  miraculously  sent,  the  wonderful 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  delivery  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,"  etc.  Mr 
P.  has  a  horror  of  the  supernatural.  To  believe  in  miracles,  he  seems  to 
think  much  tbe  same  aa  believing  in  ghosts,  witches,  and  furies.  One 
would  infer  from  his  manner  of  reasoning  that  he  believes  there  never  were 
miracles,  because  there  are  none  now  !     But  does  he  not  see  that  tbe  very 

*  HiTemick't  lotrodaetion  to  tbe  Pantateqch,  pp.  3T0-I. 
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idea  of  a  revelBtion  implies  the  miracolous  T  He  may  eTiscerate  the  books 
of  Moses  of  what  he  deemt  tbeir  fkbles,  but  these  are  absolutely  OMessary  to 
sccomtt  for  the  position  the  "law"  has  always  held  among  the  Jews.  If, 
by  30  doing,  he  gets  quit  of  miracle  in  one  way,  he  has  it  in  another, — and 
mirBcle,  too,  against  which  the  moral  probabilities  are  overwhelming.  Tbera 
a  nothing  easier  than  to  laugb  at  the  occurrences  which  Moses  has  recorded ; 
l»it  their  troth  has  been  proved  most  clearly  by  Leslie  in  his  "  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  Deists."  His  reasoning  has  never  been  &irly  met,  and 
neyer  will.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  recent  attempts  to  invalitUte  it,  but 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  special  uo^ce. 

The  miracles,  the  reality  of  which  Air  F.  calls  in  question,  vere  distin- 
gnisbed  by  their  grandeur  and  publicity.  Unlike  Mormon  miracles,  they 
nere  not  done  in  a  comer ;  uor,  as  in  the  legerdemain  of  Popery,  was 
tbera  the  slightest  room  for  delusion.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  bread  in  the  desert,  were  occurrences,  about  which 
QD  ose  living  at  the  dme  could  have  any  doubt.  If  these  miracles  were 
never  performed,  the  books  in  which  they  are  recorded  would,  if  written  by 
Uoaes,  have  been  rejected  as  containing  gross  untruths,  and  being  an  arrant 
impogtore.  How  could  he  bare  openly  appealed,  as  he  did,  to  those  miracles, 
it  ihey  had  never  been  wrought  T  (Deut.  xi.  2-8).  Let  any  one  slsnd  up 
now  and  tell  the  people  of  Edinburgh  to  remember  the  time  when  they 
walked  dry-shod  from  Hamburgh  to  Leith,  would  he  not  be  consigned  to 
lh«  lunatic  asylum,  rather  than  reverenced  as  a  lawgiver  t 

Sut  it  may  be  asserted,  as  we  have  seen  it  has  been,  that  the  Pentateuch 
Qswork  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Moses,  although  it  claims  him  for 
ilsauthor,(Deut  xxxi.  24-26).  Tiie  arguments  already  adduced  sufficiently 
rebut  this  assertion  ;  aevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  the  statement 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  see  how  completely  it  is  beyond  the  range 
cf  all  probability.-  The  books  of  Moses  it  must  be  remembered,  contain 
"the  standing  and  municipal  laws  and  statutes  of  the  nation."  A  copy 
vaa  laid  in  the  ark,  and  another  deposited  wilb  the  king  (Deut.  xviii. 
38, 19).  To  assert  tiieir  forgery  is  to  assert  that  by  one  roaster  stroke  of 
imposition,  the  whole  polity  of  a  nation  was  changed,  and  king  and  people 
made  alike  serious  in  believing  a  lie  I  But  farther,  these  books  contain  a 
narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  laws  and  of  the  occurrences  which  the 
various  leasts  commemorated,  with  a  history  of  the  relics  laid  up  in  the 
liol;  place,  and  an  account  of  the  separation  of  a  tribe  for  religious  pur- 
poses. History,  )uvil  legislation,  and  relip^ous  rites  are,  indeed,  so  inter- 
^even,  that  they  stand  or  fall  together.  To  suppose  forgery  in  this  case, 
involves  the  gross  absurdity  that  a  nation  could  be  made  to  believe  that 
••lej  had  received  institutions  from  their  fathers  which  thay  had  not;  and 
"lat  they  were  living  under  the  influence  of  certain  manifestations  of  God, 
of  which  Ihoy  had  never  beard. 

But  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  Pentateuch  might  acquire  authority  by 
>taiiDg  the  laws  in  existence,  and  pretending  to  account  for  their  introduc- 
liOD.  Xhis  cannot,  however,  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Histories  are 
cot  mode  statnte-books.  Besides,  the  laws  derive  their  authority  from  the 
'^torj  •  and  their  existence  presupposes  the  facts  on  which  they  are  made 
tonst.  Mr  P.'s  scepticism  thus  drives  him  into  the  greatest  absurdities. 
Jflw  has  escaped  what  he  conceives  to  be  Scylla,  it  is  only  to  fall  into 
t-harjbdis. 

w  these  points,  although  having  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  Divine 
cigiaof  Jadaism,  Mr  P.  considers  it  needless  to  dwell  I    He  has  an  ob- 
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jection  of  Bwperior  strength  to  press.  Tto  account,  of  Goi's  mterfereiite 
■with  the  ciTil  ptrfity  of  the  Jews,  and  of  his  being  angry  with  them  for  not 
faring  to  -go  agsinst  the  Gnnaanites,  Moses'  intercession  and  snceess  (Nam' 
here  ■xiV),  an  MambltDg-blocke  in  Mr  P.'e  way.  "  If  any  unprejudierf 
Christian,"  eays  he,  "  -were  to  read  this  [account  in  Nnml»re,  eh.  Xiv.]  for  ft« 
^rst'time  in  a  heathen  writer,  and  it  was  related  of  Kronoi  or  Moloch,  ha 
■would  say,  '  what  fbul  ideas  these  heathens  had  of  God  !  thank  Hearen  ve 
are  Christians,  and  cannot  believe  in  a  deity  «o  terriUte!'  It  is  ttw, 
tiiere  are  now  piotw  men  who  beheve  fte  story  to  the  tetter,  profess  to  find 
comfort  therein,  and  count  it  part  of  their  Christianity  to  believe  ft.  Bn[ 
is  God  angry  with  man  T  passionate,  revengeital,  o^nded,  'becattse  tlie; 
will  not  w»T,  and  butcher  the  hinoeentt  Would  He  violate  hb  perfect  law, 
■and  by  a  miracle  destroy  a  whole  nation,  millions  ef  men,  wotnen,  and 
children,  becanse  they  fall  into  a  natural  fit  of  despair,  and  reftisfe  to  trust 
ten  witnesses  rather  than  two  wttneeses  ?  Does  God  require  man's  word 
lo  restrain  his  rage,  violence,  and  a  degree  of  fury  which  Nero  and  Care- 
cells — butchers  of  men, though  they  were— woold  have  shuddered  to  tbiiA 
oft  Is  He  to  be  teased  and  coaxed  from  mnrdert  Are  We  caBed  on  to 
believe  this  in  the  name  of  Christianity  t  Then  perish  Christianity  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  let  man  learn  of  religion  and  hiB  God  firom  ik 
stars  and  the  violet,  the  lion  and  the  Iamb."  This  declamation  is  exceedingly 
vapid.  The  sin  of  the  Israelites  did  not  consist  in  their  unwillingness  to 
butcher  innocent  people.  They  were  deterred  from  maavhing  against  the 
Canaanites,  not  from  any  horror  of  killing  their  enemies,  bnt  becanse  thej 
judged  from  the  acconnts  of  the  spies  that  they  were  tnable  to  cope  wilH 
them  in  strength,  "And  there  we  saw  giants,"  was  the  report,  "the 
sons  of  Anak,  ^hich  come  of  the  giants ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  eight  rs 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  vrere  in  their  eight,"  (Nnmhers  siii.  33).  This  is 
a  different  representation  from  the  one  Mr  P.  gives.  Now  the  sin  lay  in 
distrusting  ttie  power  of  God,  The  Israelites  looked  at  themselves  ami 
trembled,  but  fot^ot  that  He  who  had  guided  them  acroiR  the  Red  So, 
overthrown  their  f^ptian  pursuers,  and  sustained  tbem  miraculously  in 
the  desert,  oonld  give  strength  to  their  right  arm,  and  «rown  them  with 
victory.  Their  sin  was  one  of  ingratitude  and  distrost,  and  deservedly 
amenable  to  divine  disj^easui'e.  With  regard  to  Moses's  intercession,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  thsit  if  God  chose  to  maix  use  of  such  a  medium  fix 
the  manifestation  of  his  will  no  one  eitn  legitimately  ot^ect.  lliat  it  was 
right  to  extirpate  ^e  Caoaaoites  depends  on  the  eomraand  <af  Ood.  If  He 
gave  the  orders,  who  can  say  that  Ho  had  no  right  to  do  so,  <w  that  his 
coramand  was  unwise  T  Snrely  bo  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  cat  off  men  by  the  sword,  as  to  cut  them  off  by  pestflenw. 
With  this  therfogy  of  Mr  P.'s,  whtrfi  profesBw  to  be  bo  pnre,and  beaotifol, 
we  have  no  sympathy.  It  is  rotten  to  the  core,'  It  may  itmnd  well  to  talli 
of  the  religion  of  the  "  stars  oaA  the  violet  and  the  bmb ; "  hat  why  forget 
the  religion  of  the  hurriea«e,  the  earthquake,  and  the  hyena  T  These  are  as 
truly  the  work  of  God  as  the  other,  and  if  they  are  to  be  ttAxn  as  exponents 
of  his  disposition  towards  men,  what  becomes  of  the  sentrtnetital  babble  of 
ParkerT  The  truth  is,  Mr  P.'s  conception  of  God  is  remarkably  impeHect 
While  he  rigfady  maintains  after  the  apottde  John,  that  God  is  love,  he 
ignores  dte  fact,  that  God  is  also  holff  and  j*at  ,*  and  tfantf  Mr  P.  has  so 
proper  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  cannot  apprehend  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  retributive  government.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  Canaanites  forms  so  strong  an  objection  in  his  mind  against  the 
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dinse  wgin  of  A«  Bible ;  btrt  liad  be  reflectefl,  lie  woitld  1»n  Been  ihni 
{he  same  difficolty  piiessefl  against  deiam,  and  that  his  princi;^,  if  con- 
(ietentlj  carried  out,  woald  land  him  in  all  the  absarditiea  of  atheiBui. 

The  hialwioal  'bo<Ju,  Jo^na,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  are  passed  enrer  irith 
a  aligfat  mnice.  Aocerding  to  Mr  P.,  they  all  eontain  doubtful  matter,  and 
he  inHtaneee  the  stories  of  Sanl  and  David,  md  Goliath  and  Sameon,  cod- 
cludiog  wiA  this  assertion : — "  they  belong  to  the  &bulcn»  period  of  Jewish 
hiskiry,-— mjtholegy,  poetry,  fact  and  fiction  are  strangely  woTen  together." 
Thecriterion  of  tryth  in  bielorical  matter  ia  eTidentl;  Mr  F.'s  own  experi- 
enoel  Whatever  IreiiBoendB  its  sphere  is  jdaced  by  him  among  the  mytbo- 
logiaal.  Man  may  tfane  be  aaid  to  be  the  measure  of  the  universe,  an 
s^origm  which  in  the  ^Hesent  cose  requires  no  fwimd  refuUrtion.  There 
is  Dolhmg  whidi  shows  "the  superiority  of  the  eariy  bisrtorical  narratiTes  in 
the  Bible  more  thMi  a  comparison  with  the  early  Bnnale  of  heathen  nattons. 
lie  Mbrie^  of  the  det»ils,  and  the  air  of  trutb^lness  which  pervades  ihem, 
cwtraslB  Btrongly  with  the  puerilities  and  absurdities  contained  ia  SHch  « 
bistoriaii  as  Livy,  notwithstanding  that  he  lived  in  an  age  of  great  refine- 
inent  How  glaringly  outrageous,  too,  ue  the  cbarseters  which  Hgnre  in 
tlie  fiibdoue  history  of  Greece  ;  and  how  -minted  up  with  the  wildest  and 
tDMt  ^tesque  foncies  and  epocniations  is  the  traditional  lore  of  tbe  Norse- 
meB,  u  eoDtoined  in  their  Eddaa  and  Sagas !  Strange,  on  Mr  P.'e  theory, 
tliat  these  Jewish  ohronvsles,  written  at  a  period  so  remote,  should  be  so 
supwiorl 

tVitb  regard  to  their  inspiration,  Mr  P.  holds  that  it  was  ntit  required 
(0  produce  them  ;  but  on  this  we  differ.  In  a  work  which  is  to  be  for  aH 
lime,  He  cannot  but  think  it  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  select 
the  &ct«  to  be  narrated,  and  give  the  order  and  mode  of  detail,  that  the 
I^BsoD  He  intended  to  teach  man  l^  that  history  might  be  correctly  conveyed. 
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It  ODgbt  to  be  impressed  npon  onr  minds,  Aat  praise-singing  is  a  moral 
daij,  and  that  he  who,  not  being  pbyidcally  disqualified,  neglects  it,  is  as 
wrtamly  a  breaker  of  God's  law  as  the  swearer  or  the  thief.  We  shift  the 
question  by  appeal  from  all  inferior  tribunals  to  the  bar  of  Gx>d.  We  do  not 
eve  to  a^ue  it  on  the  low  platform  of  aesthetics,  where,  possibly  enough, 
we  might  be  defeated ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  sure  ground,  and  an  invin- 
cible position,  in  the  shadow  of  God's  throne.  It  is  not  that  we  regard 
poetiy  and  muete  less,  but  that  we  regard  God  infinitely  more ;  and  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  odiers,  our  readers  know  that  it  is  God  "  with  -whom  we 
taw  to  do." 

Has  God,  then,  cornmauded  pndse-sinpngt  Ijslea  t  "Sing  unto  God  ; 
^ng  praises  to  his  name.  Sing  unto  him ;  sing  psahns  to  his.  Come  before 
nii  presence  with  singing."  The  reader  is  well  aware  that  we  could  easily 
fill  pages  with  quotattons  of  this  kind.  Let  him  only  turn  ap  his  concordance 
»l  the  word  "  sing,"  and  see  what  a  large  rosary  of  texts  is  threaded  on  this 
single  string.  Of  tliis  we  are  certain,  that  whether  there  be  any  dnty  mora 
important,  there  is  not  any  one  in  Scripture  more  frequently  or  more  espli* 
cilly  enjoined. 

It  may  be  aaid  that  -the  texts  above  quoted  are  t^en  from  the  psaheTf 
which  appoints  the  rulmc  of  an  abrogated  ritual,  enjoining  sacrifices  as  well 
at  tODgs,  and  belonging  to  oentBonitd  rather  than  to  moral  institutes.     Let 
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it,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  that  pnuse-doging  is  a  moral,  nod  no 
mere  ceremonial  ordinance.  Oatmde  the  ceremonial  temple,  in  the  back- 
gronnd,  we  find  Miriam  with  her  thousand -voiced  choir  sounding  "  the  loud 
tjmbrel  o'er  Ef^pt's  dark  sea,"  and  in  the  Toreground  Paul  and  Silas  un^g 
midnight  praises  at  Philippi,  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  at  "  psalmi, 
bymns,  aod  spiritual  songs;"  while,  from  within  that  temple  itself^  we  bur 
David  preferring  songs  to  all  sacrifices  (Ps.  Ixix.  30).  We  see  him  mounted, 
too,  upon  its  summit,  and  beckoning  afar  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  Iojmb 
with  him  (Fs.  cj.  Was  this,  we  ask,  a  moral  or  a  ceremonial  iostitatc, 
which  He  summons  all  the  world  to  observe  T  Then,  too,  as  we  listen  rwmd 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  we  hear  from  every  point  responses,  in  some  sort,  l« 
bis  invitation, — from  laureate,  or  strolling  minstrels,  chanting  sacred  soogs 
through  the  isles  of  Greece, — white-vested  priests  in  Thehan  temples,— 
choristers  climbing  the  stairs  of  Nineveh,  in  the  shadow  of  its  gigantic 
winged  bulls, — northern  worshippers  in  sylvan  cathedrals,  shouting  thdr 
wild  choruses, — southern  pilgrims  striking  their  tents  and  crossing  the  browii 
sands,  singing, — while  orisons  ascend  at  sunrise  from  Persian  gardens,  asd 
vespers  Hoat  upon  the  darkeuing  waters  from  aboard  the  richly  freighl«d 
barks  of  Tarshish  or  Tyre;  everywhere,  in  short,  religions  feeling,  suchss 
it  was,  uttering  itself  in  song.  What  was  all  this  hut  a  sort  of  ateerted  Amen 
to  the  psalmist's  call  for  universal  praise,  proving  this,  that  the  law  of  pnuH- 
singing  is  deeply  interwoven  with  man's  moral  nature?  "  For  when  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contuned  in  the 
law,  these  show  the  worlcs  of  the  law  written  in  their  heBrta."  It  v/m 
encircled,  indeed,  with  varions  ceremonial  appendages,  under  the  Jewish 
economy, — ^just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was.  But,  like  this,  it  has  beea 
stripped  of  its  camal  vesture,  in  the  tomb  of  onr  crucified  Lord  ;  and,  like 
this,  it  has  come  forth,  through  the  gates  of  his  resurrection,  radiant  with 
new  life,  simplicity,  and  beauty. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  assent  to  the  assertion,  that  praise-singing  is  t 
moral  duty ;  but  are  they  prepared  for,  or  have  they  pondered  the  obrioas 
inference,  that  the  neglecting  of  it  is  sin  T  We  sometimes  bear  elderly 
persons  say,  that  "  they  are  now  too  old  to  learn  it  themselves,  but  Uiey 
will  get  their  children  taught ;  "  which  seems  to  us  as  much  as  for  an  af;ed 
thief  to  Bay,  that  he  is  now  too  old  to  give  up  thieving,  but  he  will  get  his 
children  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  honesty.  What  court  of  justice 
would  indorse  this  pleaT  To  such  apologists  we  would  commend  the^ 
weighty  considerations  of  Edwards,  in  bis  "  Directions  for  Self- exam  in  a^oo :" 
.  *'  Do  yon  not  live  in  sin  by  living  in  the  neglect  of  stngoiff  God't  praiaee  ?  .  .  ■ 
If  it  be  a  command  that  we  should  worship  God  in  this  way,  then  all  ought 
to  obey  this  command,  not  only  by  joining  with  others  in  singing,  but  id 
singing  themselves ;  for  if  we  suppose  it  answers  the  command  of  God  foi 
us  only  to  join  in  our  hearts  with  others,  then  it  will  run  us  into  this  abwr- 
dity,  Uiat  alt  may  do  so,  and  then  there  would  he  none  to  sing,  none  for  others 
to  join  with.  ...  If  persons  be  now  not  capable,  because  they  know  not 
how  to  sing,  that  doth  not  excuse  them,  unless  they  have  been  incapable  ot 
learning.  As  it  in  the  command  of  God  that  all  should  sing,  so  ail  should 
make  conscience  of  learning  to  sing,  as  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  decently 
performed  at  all  without  learning.  Those,  therefore,  who  neglect  to  learn  to 
sing  live  in  sin,"* 

But  this  is  a  commandment  in  the  keeping  of  which  there  is  great  reward ; 

*  Edntdl'  Woiks,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  339,  «  ng. 
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and  we  now  proceed  to  point  ont  Home  reflex  uses  and  odTimtageR  of  praiM' 
mging,  while  it  glorifies  God,  which  is  its  chief  end.*  Pnuse-aingiDg  also 
^fia  the  chureA.  The  apostle  enjoins  speaking  to  yourtelva  (i.e.,  to  each 
other)-  in  psalms  and  hjmns  and  spiritunl  songs  (Epb.  v.  19),  Uaehing  and 
admonisbinff  one  another  in  psalms.  (Col.  iii.  IG).  Some  of  these  an 
didactic  as  well  as  devotional ;  see,  for  instance,  Pa.  i.,  "  That  man  hath 
perfect  blessedness."  Now,  when  the  miDister*a  voice  ceases  reading  these 
lines,  and  several  hundred  Toices  be^n  to  sing  them,  what  is  it  bnt  tbeM 
several  hundred  voices  preaehinff  them,  with  the  strong  passion  of  a  cboriu, 
and  the  eloquence  of  song  T 

We  do  not  know  that  the  earlj  Christians  had  a  hymn-book.  A  printed 
one,  of  course,  they  had  not,  nor  printed  Bibles  either ;  and  hjmns  in  manu- 
script, like  manuscript  copies  of  the  Word,  may  have  been  dear  and  scarce. 
But  hymns  they  had  undoubtedly,  floating  in  the  church's  memory ;  and  Paul 
iraswontlo  quote  them  in  his  sacred  correspondence.  For  example,  that 
exquisite  description  of  charity,  beginning  "  Charity  suffereth  long"  (1  Cor. 
ziii.  i),  and  that  magnificent  passage  commencing  "  Behold  I  show  yon  ■ 
mjgtery"  (1  Cor,  x\,  51),  describing  the  swifl,  lightning-like  advent,  the 
ur-Bhatteringtnimpet,theexodeof  the  dead,  the  transfiguration  of  the  living, 
the  dazzling  vestures  of  immortality,  and  the  singing,  at  that  rendezvons  of 
all  eaints,  on  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  the  last  grand  anthem,  "  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory."  We  know  these  passages  to  have  been  hymns, 
hi  there  is  a  rhytbm  in  their  strncture  in  the  original,  which  tells  of  their 
(brffler  association  with  a  music  now  lost,  as  wave-worn  rocks  tell  of  thdr 
ancient  fellovrship  with  ocean,  though  the  waters  that  once  covered  them  are 
rolled  away.  And  we  have  quoted  them  the  rather  from  one  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  because  the  Corinthian  Christians  seem  to  have  been  paa- 
nonately  fond  of  music,  and  to  have  had  a  large  measure  of  the  kindred  gift 
of  prophecy,  so  that  Paul  quotes  hymns  more  readily  perbaps  in  writing  to 
them.  We  can  imagine,  then,  some  Lord's  day  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Cephas  had  preached  a  sermon  on  charity,  or  ApoUos  on  the  last 
judgment,  that  some  Crispos  or  Gaius  gave  out  one  or  other  of  those  hymns, 
when  the  females  of  the  household  of  Stephanus,  and  the  other  veiled  cho- 
lislers,  rise  op  to  aing  it ;  and  then,  as  their  soil  voices  tell  how  charity 
aaSereth  long  and  is  kind,  or  their  shrill  trebles  announce  the  rending  skies 
and  pulsing  splendours  of  the  Advent,  while  the  deeper  male  voices  throw 
in  hoarser  music,  as  of  earthquake  and  thunder,  till  they  meet  in  the  trium- 
phant shout,  "  Death  is  swallowed  op,"  and  separate  again,  these  to  ask, 
"  Where  ia  the  sting  of  death  T  "  and  those  to  answer,  "  The  sting  of  death 
a  Bin,"  until  at  last  they  rush  together  in  a  chorus  of  alt  voices  at  the  closing 
doiolt^,  "  Thanks  be  unto  God !"  We  can  well  imagine  how  such 
psalmody  might  tell  with  power  upon  the  hearts  of  the  singers  themselves; 
and  how,  if  any  unconverted  citizen  of  Corinth  had  come  to  church  that  day, 
he  might  go  home  "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  In  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  which  belong,  we  doubt  not,  to  this  subject,  and  some  scene  like  the 
above,  "If  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one 
unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets 
of  his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  bo,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship 

God,  and  report  that  God  ia  with  you  of  a  truth."     (1  Cor.  iv.  24,  25). 
It  ahowB  to  what  a  mournfully  low  ebb  sacred  music  has  f^len  amongst 

ns,  that  sach  a  hynm  of  judgment  as  "  That  day  of  wrath"  (Hymn  428), 

*  See  Uoited  Ptsibjrteriaa  Magaztne  for  April  18B9. 
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wbioh,  when  even  reftd  properly,  always  sijes  us  like  a  trumpet,  Bb^  be 
guDg  in  many  of  our  congregation  a  wiUi  much  indifference,  and  tittle  appa- 
raiit  effect  It  shall  probably  be  set  by  wHue  ignorant  precentor  to  a  vrdtz- 
ing  tune  like  Tranquillity)  a  brilliant  glee  like  Daruley,  or  a  melliflnoiu 
boat-song  like  die  Fortugueae  or  Sicilian  Marinera ;  if  not,  went  of  all,  U> 
some  of  those  meaniugtess  composites  that  are  always  circulating:  sorrepti- 
^usly  in  the  b^itions  of  singing  dubs  (instead  of  being  adi^ted,  for  in- 
stancct  tfl  the  majestic  march  of  the  Old  Hundred,  if  some  wiling  Miur 
sUll  more  appropriate  cannot  be  produced),  and  so  the  sentimeot  of  the 
words  shall  be  entirely  contradicted  by  the  music  We  have  sometimH 
heard  (perhaps  our  readers  too)  a  solemn  sermon  on  the  last  judgment,  whea 
the  closing  lines,  for  instance,  of  the  67th  paraphrase  were  given  out  to  b« 
Bung,  the  thoughtless  precentor,  intent  on  displaying  tbe  vocal  powco^  of  bit 
"  band"  (which  bad  been  probably  trained  at  the  next  ale-house),  led  att  > 
merry  quadrille-like  movement,  out  <^  which  the  altos  pirouetted  in  solo,  <a 
danced  duetts  with  tbe  tenora,  in  the  g&yest  manner  imaginable,  till  scream* 
ifig  &lsattos  and  ponderous  basses  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  fugue,  tbe 
solemn  words  being  completely  trampled  under  foot  in  the  mele^  and  tbe 
dumb  congregation,  excluded  from  its  part  in  the  service^  looking  on  agbnt 
Satan  among  the  sons  of  God  could  hardly  devise  a  mora  successful  expedieDl 
fbr  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  sutgect  and  the  sennon. 

We  wonder  that  aessions  should  suffer  such  profanaliofts  to  pass  without 
rabuke.  They  are  very  rare,  we  trust,  among  ourBelve»— may  they  ba  quite 
unknown  1  It  would  certainly  be  much  better,  in  such  a  case,  that  ^ere 
should  be  no  wuging  at  all ;  better  still,  that  tbe  oengregation.  should  rist^ 
Ml  auuK,  and  sing  some  simple  tune,  atthoi^h  itahould.  be  with,  moat  rude 
and  untutored  voices  j  best  of  all^  that  they  should  qualify  theanseJTea  to 
sing  in  8  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  saacttiary.  We  remember 
here  the  chorale-mn^ng  of  prolestant  Germany  with'  th«  power&l  eSvet  of 
its  grand  simplicity ;  mid  more  particularly  we  may  reier  to  osa  occasion, 
which  we  have  found  described  eJsewhere,  when  on  the  aingiDg,.aa.  above, 
of  a  Hymn  of  Judgment,  alter  sermon,  "  all  the  people  lifted  Dp  their  voicD 
and  wept " — the  infectious  boitow,  breaking  out  at  first  in;  stifled  rate,  hav- 
ing spread  itself  from  pew  to  pew,  till  tjta  whole  oburchstood  in  fears,  con- 
gregation, ohoir,  organ  too  giving  way  in  sueceasicn  to  a.  softer  yA 
mistier  music  thui  their  own,  till  in  the  tnoabled  nIeDc»  tiiat  oasued, 
broken  only  with  sounds  of  weefMQg,  the  pastor,  much  aflected,  tistsg  witb 
his^hande  olasped  upon  his  breast,  could  searcely- artienlate  tfaebanedictioii 
of  peace.  Ethi  for  dramatjo  effect,  writers  of  fiction  1wt»  imagined  scenes 
of  tiiis  kind.  Goethe,  in  hia  wild  tragedy  of  Fanst,  makes  his  penitent 
tremble  and  swoon  before  tbe  altar,  while  tbe  "Dieslrie"'  is  sounding oro^  i 
bead  from  the  oi^^an  and  choir.  Sir  Wallier  Soott  haft  emplnyad :  bis  veinoi 
of  it(  ^lich  we  use,  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose^,  andi  Uxa.Stowe  in 
ber  inimilatde  tragic  fiction,  has  g^ven  some- stanzas'  of  it  to  the  irreaelote 
StiClair  to  sing,  la  view  of  his  imp^iding  mdanohoLy  death,.  We.  do  not 
here-  say  whether  the  ortistio  use-  of  soeli  sau^-  matorialk:  in  works  of 
fietioB  is  gre^y  to  be  commended ;  but  ws  dft  say  tbav-  it^is-  mnefa  to  be 
r^iretted  that  such  couc^isBS  of  tbe  lanigr,  aro  notioftaner verified,  in  fiLot— 
that  Ute  d«Bp  impression  whiohsHcbBtthlimehymBSian.  calnulated  to.  pro- 
duee».ebou]d  be  BO  generally  ^koiled  I17,  badimunorand  WDrseiidnging; 

Angvstina  telbiii/bifr.GaafesBiDti9'h»w  deeply  h«  was  imovad.l^i  the  auuc 
in  the  church  of  Ambrose  in  Milan  : — "  How  did  I  weep  in  thy  hymns  and 
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anticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voices  of  thy  sweet^attuned  church  I 
rhe  voices  flowed  iflto  mine  ears,  and  the  truth  disUlied  into  mine  heart, 
chence  the  afiections  of  mj  devotion  oTerflovred,  and  tears  nm  down,  and 
lappf  waa  I  therein."*  Augustine  owed  bis  conversion  under  God  to 
^brose,  not  only  as  the  "  eloquent  di^»enBer  of  God's  wheat,  oil,  and  wine," 
lut  also  as  the  succeast'ul  refbrmer  of  church  psalmody.  The  prayers  of  his 
Dolher  Monica  began  to  be  answered  on  bis  behalf,  when  he  heard  her 
iaging  in  the  long  watches  of  sorrow  in  Ambrose's  church.  This  was  at 
ince  in  part  the  means  of  bis  awakening,  and  in  part,  lo  adopt  his  own 
ine  image,  the  bier  on  which  she  hare  him,  as  one  dead,  till  the  Lord  "  had 
nrnpassion  on  her  and.  said  to  him  '  young  man  arise,  and  he  arose  and 
xgan  to  speak,  and  be  delivered  him  unto  his  moAer.'"  Psalmody  is 
:eruinly  a  means  of  grace ;  it  fixes  and  brings  lo  maturity  good  impr6a- 
\mi,  that  the  preaching  has  produced.  A  late  excellent  pastorf  has 
"elated  how  he  owed  bis  conversion  to  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  The  sermon^ 
be  said,  bad  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression  on  bis  mind,  but  the 
uDgiog  that  followed  it  that  touched  him — that  went  to  his  heart.  They 
were  singing  a  hymn  (included  in  our  collection  No.  167),  that  besought 
annere  to  come  to  Christ ;  and  tlien,  he  said,  with  so  many  voices  beseech- 
ing iiim  to  come  to  Christ  and  came  immediately,  he  could  not  withstand 
ibe  appeal,  and  so  yielded  his  heart  Uiere  and  then.  Many  instances  of  the 
euDe  kind  might  be  quoted.  Some  may  have  fallen  ^vithin  the  circle  of  the 
reader's  own  acquaintance.  For  often  has  the.  serpent  been  charmed  and 
Jrann  forth  from  the  heart  by  ihe  sacred  minstrel ;  often  has  the  evil  spirit, 
ttauntiog  the  troubled  soul,  been  driven  arway  by  tiie  lyre  of  the  Psalmist ; 
whea  (tie  wanderer  has  returned  and  sat  down  at.  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
>oi  in  his  right  mind. 

Which  of  us  (in  spite  of  our  imperfect  singing),  has  not  fait  deeply  moved 
at  times  by  the  melodies  of  praise  T  When,  for  instance,  after,  celebrating 
the  commauion,  "we  have  "  sung  an  hymn"— some  hymn  of  trust  and 
triomph,  till  we  felt,  in  doing  so,  that  we,  were  strengthened  to  go  out  to 
out  OlireliCounts  of  trial;  or  Ui  at  the  walls  of  the  enemy's  city  were  torn 
down  by  our  song,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  ; 
01  that  it  Blirredue,  like  mar^al  music,  to  "  wax  valiant  in  fight,  and  to 
pat  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  Or  when,  at  some  new  stage  of  our 
pUgrimage,  we  have  sung  some  wander-song  of  home,  such  as  David 
Dicksoo's  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!"  or  the  Psalmist's  sighing  for  "the 
vmgs  of  a  dove,,  that  he  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ;"  till,  as  we  sang 
"e  began  to. feel  aa  Swiss  soldiers  are  said  to  do  in  foreign  lands  when  they 
W  the  Bans  des  Taches  or  herd-aongs  of  their  native  mountains, — till  we 
have  jearoed  latetiBaly  to  go  homeward,  and  cherished  more  fondly  the 
hopeofLavaler's  quaint  beatitude: — "Blessed  are  the  homesick  for  they 
'Mre^h  home!  Or  which  of  us,  when  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  when 
cherished  forpa-  haye  dropped  away  from  our  embrace — when  pestilence, 
perhaps,  wag  tranaphng  down  life  around  us,  .has  not  turned'  to  bear,  in  tha 
QusiGof  the  sanctaary,  the  echoes  of  heavenly  v«ices  cheering  na,  and  call- 
iDg  u)  to  come  ug  hither ;.  till  the  ^>tes  of  heaven  seemed  to  open,  and 
lored  faces  of  the  dead  to  throng  around  us ;  and'  cholera  graves  become 
U  momitains  of  !Beulah,  yielding,  visions  of  the  promised  land  f     Or  which 

"'uiiitheQ.we.  could  not  sing,  ourselves-for  lack  of  comfort,  has  not  felt 
wmibned  hj;  the  singliig.,  of  otha^,  and.  esgedally  of  childrea  round  ns^ 
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till  we  could  almoBt  address  them  in  words  like  those  of  the  meiancbolj 
Cowper,  when,  unable  bimself  to  sing  for  sadness,  and  marking  an  old  man 
bravely  singing  at  his  side,  he  said,  "Bless  the  good  old  man  for  pimiag 
Him  whom  my  soul  loveth." 

In  a  word,  which  of  us  baa  not  felt  his  spiritual  joy  enhanced  by  sacred 
song  T  For  joy  is  its  governing  key,  and  nothing  is  ao  helpful  to  holy  joj 
as  this  is.  It  is  the  wing  on  which  the  Boaring  spirit  rises,  ascending  to  the 
presence  of  her  God  ;  or  it  is  at  least  the  breeze  that  carries  her  upward  in 
her  ascensions  to  heavenly  places,  and  it  is  perhaps  when  borne  up  on  the 
whirlwind  of  some  passion  music,  such  as  Beethoven  or  Mendlesohm  might 
furnish,  and  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  some  hymn  of  Wesley's  or  Topladj's, 
that  one  can  best  aSbtd  to  look  down  upon  this  world  and  say  with  the 
quaint  George  Herbert  in  a  musical  ecstasy,  "  Giod  help  poor  kings  !"* 

Some  suggestions  as  to  prevailing  errors  in  church  psalmody  we  reserve 
for  next  month. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  EEV.  DR  WARDLAW. 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence,  amounting  to  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  thil 
we  proceed  to  attempt  what  the  title  of  this  paper  unnounces.  We  are  con- 
scious that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  more  information  r^arding  the 
greater  part  of  Dr  Wardlaw's  life  than  is  possessed  by  many  of  our  readere, 
and  has  frequently  been  presented  to  the  public  before.  And  to  give  an  oat-  i 
line  of  his  character  as  a  minister,  as  an  author,  and  as  a  man, — to  attempt 
a  delineation  of  the  varied  excellencies  that  distinguished  him  in  all  the  re-  I 
lations  of  life  and  walks  of  usefulness, — were,  in  the  most  emphatical  sense, 
ag«re  actum,  and  to  subject  our  rude  and  imperfect  outline  to  the  most  un- 
favourable comparison  with  finished  portrmts,  executed  by  masters  in  the 
art  of  character-painting.  Why,  then,  do  we  take  up  the  anbject  at  all!  i 
Simply  because  we  should  not  only  deem  it  ungraceful  and  unbecoming  la  . 
pass  over  the  departure  of  so  eminent  a  divine  without  presenting  our  »n-  | 
cere,  though  humble,  tribute  to  his  worth.  But  we  could  not  refrain  at  the  I 
present  lime  from  bringing  his  career  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  our  own  feelings.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thoughtlal 
Christian  to  hear  of  the  death  of  one  who  has  so  long  been  foremost  in  every 
bloodless  battle  for  the  truth, — in  every  effort  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  God, — without  having  his  mind  turned  to  a  retrospective  survey 
of  the  course  which  is  terminated, — the  length  of  which,  with  its  difficulties  i 
and  triumphs  can  now  be  measured  and  estimated,  and  its  full  glory  seen  ia 
that  completed  form,  which  the  very  event  we  mourn  has  conferred  npon  it  , 
At  such  a  time  God  is,  in  fact,  calling  us  by  his  Providence  to  consider  all 
that  He  has  accomplished  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  by  the  noble  in- 
strument which  His  grace  had  fashioned  ;  and  we  fail  to  do  honour  to  the 
Divine  workmanship  and  controlling  agency,  if  we  mark  not  the  various 
touches  of  His  wisdom  and  skill,  by  which  He  developed  the  capabilities  d 
His  servant  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  time  that  brought  them 
into  action. 

Though  generally,  and  very  naturally,  regarded  as  a  native  of  Glnsgow, 
it  was  at  Dalkuth  that  Ralph  Wardlaw  first  saw  the  light  on  the  22d  of 
December  1779.     Six  mouths  after  his  birth,  his  family  removed  to  Glu- 

*  Herbert'a  Temple,  No.  sis,  Chiuch  Uuie. 
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fflw,  where  his  fadier  was  long  known  as  a  merchant  of  high  respectafailitj' 
•nd  Christian  excellence,  adorning  hy  his  personal  virtues  the  office  of  the 
ma^istrac^,  which  he  held  for  several  years.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
molher'B  side,  Ralph  Wardlaw  was  descended  from  the  most  eminent  of  the 
If'atbers  of  the  Secession  Church,  his  mother  being  Ann  Fisber,  the  daughter 
of  Jaines  Fisber,  th«  son-in-law  of  Kben^r  Krskine ;  and  in  that  commu- 
oion.he  was  educated.  He  seems,  as  a  boy,  to  have  been  quick  and  forward 
in  learning,  for  he  was  not  quite  eight  years  of  age  when  be  was  sent  to  the 
Grammar  Si^ool,  and  aft«r  continuing  there  four  years,  he  entered  the  uni- 
veraity  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  the  unwise  custom  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  is  still 
too  much  adhered  to,  of  sending  young  persons  to  college  before  their  minds 
are  eufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  duly  profiting  by  a  Dniversity 
duMiion.  We  do  not  question  diat  whatever  may  have  been  the  abilities 
and  diligence  of  young  Wardlaw,  it  would  have  been  a  decided  benefit  even 
to  him,  in  his  early  years,  had  his  studies  at  college  been  more  judiciously 
limed.  But  hie  habits  of  continuous  and  unwearied  self-culture  lell  no  room 
for  the  exhibition  in  after-life  of  any  defect  arising  from  the  mistake  ad- 
verted to.  After  completing  the  usual  academical  curriculum,  he  entered 
ttw  Tiieological  Hall  of  the  Secession  as  a  student  for  the  ministry,  where 
lie  listened  to.the  prelections  of  the  venerable  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk.  But, 
^tiije  he  occupied  this  position,  and  was  cherishing  the  desire  to  gain  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  which  his  ancestors  had 
adorned,  a  great  agitation  had  begun  to  pervade  the  religious  circles  of  our 
nalire  land,  revealing  itself  in  that  outburst  of  evangelic,  zeal,  which  was 
iignalised  among  other  circumstances  by  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Haldanps.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Ewing  and  Innes  seceded  from  the  Established 
Chuicb,  followed  by  many  individuals  of  acknowledged  piety,  and  formed 
churches  of  the  Congregational  order  and  discipline,  litis  movement,  vrith 
ttie  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  had  snch  an  influence  on  the  mind  of 
joaag  Wardlaw,  that  his  views  of  chnrch  polity  underwent  a  change ;  and 
lM>ugh  just  about  to  take  license  as  a  preacher  in  the  Secession  Cborch,  he 
("tiwi  that  body,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Congregatiofial  church 
that  had  been  formed  in  Glasgow  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr  Ewing. 
Though  Bach  a  change  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  to  those  who  conscien- 
tiously' retaiu  and  approve  of  the  views  which  he  renounced,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  admit  the  equal  conscientiousness  with  which  he  made 
tie  change;  while  his  subsequent  firmness  and  consistency  vindicated  the 
"Im  deliberation  with  which  he  must  have  taken  tlie  step,  and  the  unbroken 
Mrdiality  he  ctmtinued  to  maintain  with  the  fellow-Christians  whose  com- 
mnnioQ  he  had  left,  was  most  honourable,  both  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
ttciprocated  it. 

"Shortly  after,  a  chapel  having,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  bis  friends,  been 
wecled  by  him  in  Albion  Street  (Glasgow),  the  building  was,  for  the  first 
tune,  occupied  for  worship  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  ordained  as  the  pas- 
t<ir  of  a  chnrch,  which  had  been  recently  formed,  in  fraternity  with  that  of 
"hich  Jir  Ewing  was  pastor.  TTiis- took  place  on  the  16lh  of  February 
I  w3,  when  Mr  Ewing  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  gave  the  charge."* 
'd  1811,  he  was  brought  into  still  closer  official  relations  with  Mr  Ewing, 
hy  iheir  becoming  aseodated  as  tutore  in  the  Theological  Academy,  which 
"M  instituted  in  Glasgow  for  the  education  of  students  for  the  ministry  in 
V^^'  «bOTo  lentcncat,  in  iiaol»llon  marka,  ore  token  from  Dr  AleiMidsr"!  FuncrU  IM»- 
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connedion  irith  tlie  Beottish  Coi^ngKtiondiBti.     Hu  cerdiKl  friendship  and    . 
co-opcratiwi  witb  that  emiiMiit  mniater  contiiiHed  unbroken  for  nouij  ioKj 
jean,  until  tlie  death  of  th«  latter  in  1841 . 

Dnriog  the  fint  ten  jtan  of  bis  onmistr^,  not  oolj'  waa  be  actiTe  in  Ae  | 
pnUic  and  other  labours  of  the  paMonte,  preaching  three  times  every  Lord's 
d»y  without  the  aid  of  notes ;  bat  he  toiled  hard  as  a  student,  gMug  over  tbe 
whole  field  of  tbeologieal  inqnirj,  m  which  bia  allentimi  was  girea  net.eslj 
to  modem  wrilen  of  eminence,  bat  to  tbe  works  of  the  Fathers  and  other 
ponderous  tomes  of  ancient  daj^  bis  acquuntance  with  which  was,  perbspe, 
ofleo  unsuspected,  from  bis  not  caring  to  refer  to  them.  But  aU  that  hi 
read  and  acquired  was  weighed  in  tite  scales  of  a  peeuliailj  soand  Rod  ind*- 
pendent  judgment,  regulated  in  all  its  decisions  bj  a  seruputoas  rererente 
for  Divine  authority.  In  1613,  a  remarkable  oppertunity  ooenrred  for 
bringing  into  acticMi  the  powers  which  he  hod  thus  disciplined,  and  die  re-  I 
sources  he  had  gathered.  Socinianbm,  under  the  plausible  name  of  Uni- 
tATianism,  easlained  and  recommended  by  tbe  talents  and  attractive  elo- 
quence of  Mr  Yates,  bad  commenced  a  bold  and  threatening  inroad  on  the 
reign  of  orthodoxy  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Ur  Wardlsw  was  scdicited  b; 
his  evangelical  brethren  in  Glasgow  to  undertake  the  duty  of  standing  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  in  opposition  to  die 
cluunpion  of  Socinianism.  He  consented,  and  ddiverad  that  masterly  eeriu 
of  discourses,  which  will  ever  be  a  standard  work  on  the  controversy  lo  , 
which  ihey  refer.  Their  publication  in  1814  at  once  raised  him  lo  that  fore-  i 
most  place  in  theological  science,  which  be  ever  after  continued  to  maintain;  I 
and  while  the  effect  produced  by  their  delivery  in  Glasgow  was  decided  and 
permanent,  many  gratifying  proofs  reached  him  from  Ume  to  time  of  the 
spiritual  benefit  derived  from  their  perus&i  by  individu^  whose  faith  hsd 
been  weakened  or  perverted, — some  of  tiiem  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  others  to  the  English  Church. 

From  this  period  his  populnrity  as  a  preacher  continued  to  increase,  snd 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  bis  ministry  kept  pace  with  it;  so  that  in  1818, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  for  him  a  larger  and  more  commodious  place  of 
worship  in  West  George  Street,  which  was  opened  in  the  following  year. 
There  he  gathered  a  congregation  around  him,  that  in  numbers,  influence, 
and  intelligence  was  second  to  none.  There,  during  tbe  vigour  of  his  dajs, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  fome,  he  shone  for  many  years  with  steady  lustre, 
a  BtAT  of  the  first  magnitude,  moving  in  no  eccentric  orbit,  and  Bbeddin| 
around  him  attractive  beams  of  truth  and  goodness.  He  was  indeed  a  burn- 
ing and  a  shining  light,  and  many  were  willing— not  for  a  saastm  only — to 
rejoice  in  his  light,  Ko  great  movement,  bearing  on  the  interests  of  tmib 
or  of  society,  took  place,  in  which  he  was  not  prompt  to  lend  his  aid,  and 
bow  efiicient  was  that  aid  we  need  not  say.  While  he  never  shrank  trom 
controversy,  if  it  was  needful  in  defence  of  his  conscientions  convictions,  his 
great  delight  was  in  those  objects  and  forms  of  effort  that  tended  to  unite 
the  energies  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  general;  and  firom  the  weapons 
of  controversy,  as  wielded  by  his  hands,  he  scrupulously  removed  both  the 
barb  and  the  ve&on],satiBfied  with  giving  them  a  keener  point,  and  directing  his 
shafts  only  against  the  error  opposed,  and  not  against  his  opponent.  Satire, 
ridiiiule,  unfriendly  insinuation,  bitter  invective,  were  totally  foreign  to  his 
nature  ;  he  was  incapable  of  them.  Courtesy,  honour,  and  kindness,  were 
enthroned  in  his  bosom  ;  they  beamed  from  his  eye,  and  graced  every  word 
and  tone  he  uttered,  whether  in  the  scenes  of  friendship  or  in  the  arena  of 
conflict.    Of  this  a  singular  proof  was  afforded,  while  the  series  of  discoones 
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on  (he  Sooiimui  eontrofcrsj  ■was  pracMding,  in  the  circamatanea  tlint  bis 
oppouDt,  Mr  Yates,  wm  aot  untrequently  a  vieitor  and  a  guest  at  his  table. 
Wb  tnigbt  state  from  our  own  ezpbrieDce  that,  without  in  the  least  sacrific- 
iag  big  dignity,  bo  man  was  more  slow  to  take  offence,  more  reluctant  to 
admit  Buapicioo,  more  conciliating  and  ready  to  forgive.  In  fact,  to  Speak 
out  tbe  troth  onoe  for  all ;  Dr  Wardiaw  bad  bis  f&ilings,  no  doabt  of  it ;  but 
(ha  onlj  failing  we  know  of,  consisted  in  an  bxcsbb  of  the  kindly  afiections. 
Would  that  the  failings  of  the  majority,  even  of  good  men,  were  of  the  same 
order,  leaning  thus  unqoestionably  to  virtoe'B  side ! 

We  have  unawares  digressed  (ram  the  course  of  onr  narrative,  sedoced  bj 
tbe  ittractioD  of  bis  personal  characteristics.  We  trust  what  we  have  said 
will  not  be  mistaken.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Dr  W.'s  kindliness  of  nature 
was  sock,  in  onr  view,  as  to  relax  the  manlj  tension  of  his  will — when 
svsjed  bj  sentiments  of  duty — or  to  detract  from  his  firmness  and  decision. 
Far  from  it  No  one  could  look  upon  bis  countentuice,  or  his  frame,  witb- 
oDt  receiving  the  impression  of  calm  majestic  strMigth,  that  could  not  be 
trifled  with, — of  boldness,  not  eager  or  importunate,  bat  collected  and  reso- 
hte.  When  h«  bad  fully  considered  and  chosen  his  ground,  according  to 
nhiit  he  HoderBtood  to  be  his  Master's  will,  nothing  moved  him — not  friend- 
ibip,  or  interest,  or  the  most  threatening  umy  of  opposition.  Of  this  he 
pm  unple  pro<^,  oftener  than  once.  In  the  unhappy  apocryphal  contro- 
lersj  with  the  Bible  Society,  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  remonstrato 
wiih  the  London  Committee  regarding  their  eiror,  but  wben — in  bis  judg- 
ment— the  error  had  been  corrected,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  given  against 
its  recurrence,  be  was  not  glow  to  maintain  his  resolution  to  stand  by  tfaem* 
though  in  oppodtiOT)  to  his  valued  friend  Dr  Hengh,  and  an  overwhelming 
Bttjority  at  a  pnUic  meeting  held  on  tbe  question.  (See  "  Life  of  Dr  Heugb," 
p'  530.)  This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  bis  friendly  attachment  to 
Dr  H.,  or  diminish  in  the  least  the  cordiality  of  their  co-operation  in  otbeir 
departments  of  Christian  benevolence.  Again,  when  tbe  anti-slavery  cause 
called  for  tbe  aid  of  all  true  philanlfaropiBts,  Dr  W.  did  not  for  a  moment 
liesitate  as  to  the  part  which  be  should  act,  though  there  were  ties  of  rela- 
^onahip  and  worldly  inducements,  that  would  have  prevailed  with  men  of 
1e83  decided  conscientiousness  to  preserve  a  prudent  silence  on  the  subject. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  his 
Kr?ice8  in  tiie  great  Voluntary  controversy,  in  which  be  displayed  a  manly 
independence  and  scriptural  zeal  free  from  all  acrimony  and  uncharitableness. 

But  our  narrowing  space  warns  as  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Our  remarks 
■"ake  no  claim  to  completeDBss,  and,  therefore,  we  offer  no  apology  for  (be 
omisfflon  of  many  matters  on  which  we  should  like  to  touch.  Amidst  such 
eitraoeous  public  exertions  as  those  referred  to,  be  continued  to  labour  on, 
both  as  pastor  and  professor,  sometimes  with  fiuliog  health,  yet  ever  cheerful 
and  buoyant ;  bringing  out  from  time  to  time  valuable  works  that  have  made 
posterity  his  debtors.  Including  his  numerous  sermons  on  special  occasions 
that  were  printed  by  request,  his  published  writings  amount  to  seventy-two 
>n  Quaher,  among  which  his  works  on  Baptism,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  a 
vobime  of  Select  Discourses,  Jjectures  on  Church  Eslabliahments,  an  Expo- 
sition of  Eeclesiastea,  the  Biography  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr  Reid  of  BelJary, 
and  his  well4:nown  writings  on  Christian  Ethics,  on  tbe  Atonement,  on 
Congregationalism,  and  on  Miracles,  deserve  prominent  mention.  He  was 
an  mdefatigable  workman.  When  laid  aside  from  preaching  at  any  time, 
*ie  WES  sore  to  be  busy  with  his  pen ;  and  when  his  last  illness  came  upon 
''iffl.  he  was  laying  out  much  work  that  he  intended  to  attempt,  and  snatched 
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every  moment  that  he  conM  from  poroxysns  of  bodilj  piuD  to  write,  or  to 
dictate,  porUoDB  of  a  leviuoa  of  hia  Theological  Lectw^s.  He  has  left  aa  im- 
mense quftDtity  of  manuscripts,  all  written  in  a  dear  and  beautiful  band; 
so  that  whoever  dbuharges  the  duty  of  editor  of  bia  postbumons  works  will 
have  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  selection.  But  these  papers  include 
neither  autobiography  nor  diary ;  with  characteristic  modestj  and  prodencer 
he  abstained  from  kee[Mng  any  such  record  of  his  own  doings,  and  of  hit 
views  regarding  himself. 

His  final  illness,  which  waa  different  from  any  that  had  formerly  affected 
him,  came  upon  him  rather  suddenly  in  August  last,  and  told  upon  him 
rapidly,  his  sufferings  being  often  most  intense,  and  both  sleep  and  appetite 
failing  him.  Yet  he  persisted,  with  his  usual  manly  and  cheerful  determiiiatioii, 
in  going  about  his  usual  engagements,  struggling  against  the  dtsease,  until 
he  was  feh'ly  overpowered.  His  mind  was  serene  and  ccJlected  until  about 
two  days  before  Us  death,  when  the  attacks  of  the  disease  were  aach  as  to 
interrupt -distinct  eonaciousness,  and  the  power  of  connected  expression.  But 
his  broken  exclamations  showed  oa  what  his  thoughts  were  dwelling.  "Oh 
the  woaders  of  another  world  I" — "The  Lamb  amidst  the  throne,  how 
glorious  an  object !" — were  expressions  that  were  reiterated  by  hia  dying 
Ups.  At  length  be  expired  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber ITth,  1853,  having  nearly  completed  his  74th  year.  The  estimation  in 
which  ho  was  held  by  his  fellow- citizens,  and  by  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations, was  nobly  and  affectingly  testified  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  in  a 
maimer  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  In  his  life- 
time he  received  many  striking  and  memorable  proofs  of  the  wide-sprea^ 
admiration  with  which  be  was  regarded,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival 
which  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  on  the 
16tb  February  ]  853  ;  but  the  silent  and  mournful  multitude,  the  lai^e  reve- 
rent procession,  and  the  sorrowful  and  weeping  faces  of  many  that  followed 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  on  the  23d  of  December,  told  still  more  impres- 
sively of  the  place  he  bad  won  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  bis  conntry- 
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mitting  their  power  .     .    _,_, 

T0W8  cannot  silence  honest  doubts— General  terms,  Magistrate  anil  Chorcti,  indrridtiBliHd 
— FallacioQ^ness  of  abstract  tbeories—Eatablishnient  principle  in  Judslini,  mndd  leqrira 
NonoonformiBtfl  to  be  pot  to  death— George  Gillesjue— Confession  describes  ^wiah  Uign- 
trate  and  no  other— Independency  of  the  Church— Presbytery  of  Divine  origiii,  iojarti 
bj  State  allianoo— Chnrqh  eatablishioent  theory  nerer  realised- Peculiarity  of  Jewish  Ma- 
gJBtracy — Dissent  and  LicentiousDew. 

lAomiOK,  December  21, 1773. 
R.  AND  V.  D.  F., — ^I  had  yours  in  <»mr8e,  and — observe  my  improved  cautionr— 
I  immediately  sent  your  three  inclosed  to  Mr  Mercer.    I  bad  Ca»y!  ii 
and  never  meant  to  have  any  payment  f  "   '■      '         .... 
oblige  jon  nitb  it. 

I  am  much  sur^sed  at  Mr  Horn's  eha^n.  What  could  he  expect  but  the  very 
answer  he  got?  Presbyters  do  not  git  in  judgment  nto>iir«,  but  only  as  representa- 
tives.   This,  I  apprehend,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  tf  the  Preslj- 
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tEriu  Sfstem,  vherebf  it  U  distinguUhed  botb  from  DioeeMn  Preluj  and  from 
Fopokr  Ind^ndene;.  Allov  once  tbat  a  miniattr  m&j  nt  in  court  mo  jure, 
viuoDt  »  pastoral  reUtion, -then  it  must  also  be  granted,  iBt,  That  tlie  court  is  not 

to  be  considered  aa  the  representative  of  the  bodj,  because  naembera  ma;  mi  in  it 
vho  are  not  elected  by  the  bodj  to  a  seat  tbere ;  and  2d,  That  such  a  meraber  has 
sn  equal  title  to  ai  too  jure  in  ererj  Session  and  in  every  Fresbvterj  belonging  to  . 
the  Spod,  as  well  as  in  the  Sjnod  itself,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  demand  a  seat.  It 
is  aurelj  more  consistent  to  hold  that  the  minister  who  demits  his  charge,  in  that  act 
demiii  kit  ddenhip,  and  thereby  ceasee,  upon  the  acceptance  of  bis  demiedon,  to  be 
in  elder.  The  tight  and  power  of  government  are  inseparable  from  a  charge  ;  and 
tbe  light  of  acting  as  a  member  of  a  court,  htlongi  onlj/  to  ministers  in  those  courts 
where  tlie  eongr^ationa  are  directly  represented.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  observa- 
tioa  lo  countenance  your  neighbour's  notion,  as  if  the  Synod  may  not  properly 
enough  appoint  some  members  of  other  Presbyteries  to  meet  with  one  particular 
Preslijterj  lo  eipede  some  piece  of  Synodical  business.  It  would  perhaps  be  saying 
loo  much  to  affinn  that  it  is  incompetent  for  a  Session  or  Presbytery,  upon  emer- 
gendes,  to  call  in  members  from  other  Sesnions  or  Presbyteries,  in  order  to  have 
^eir  assistance  in  judicial  deliberation b.  But  it  is  a  clear  case,  that  Mr  Horn  is 
alher  no  elder,  or  else  he  is  an  elder  without  a  charEc  in  proprid  pertond.  To 
tttach  the  idea  of  eldership  to  that  of  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments, 
isabenrdin  such  a.  case  ashis;  but  if  your  Presbytery  authorises  him  to  constitute 
Be!£ions  in  Kinross,  or  in  any  other  vacancy,  this  is  to  allow  him  to  act  in  a  cbarac- 
\a  hi  really  is  not  possessed  of,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

Ihnebeenlately  informed  that  the  Presbytery  of  Fife  has  had  some  trouble  with 
twoofHr  Brown's  students,  on  the  head  of  the  magistrates'  power  circa  tacra;  and 
Ihis&eDiyof  theirs  is  said  to  be  owiqg  to  some  conversation  I  had  with  them  at 
fiiddinglon  in  1771.  I  could  not  absolutely  deny  the  charge  agSiinet  me  on  that 
liead,  (hough  I  (Mimot  recollect  that  I  ever  spoke  on  the  point  with  any  other  but 
UrSvauBton,  when  he  accompanied  me  so  far  on  my  way  to  Dunbar.  His  views 
iiij  mine  entirely  agreed,  and  perhaps  I  spake  rather  too  freely  to  him.  I  shall  be 
wrj  if  there  is  anj  remora  in  bis  way  at  present.  The  names  of  the  students  were 
lot  mmtioned  to  me  ;  but  I  sball  be  glad  to  know  how  the  matter  really  standi.  I 
■m  fu  from  vindicating  the  pmdence  of  speaking  to  him,  or  any  other  on  the  point, 
tboeh  my  sentiments  on  that  point  were  well  enough  understood  before  I  went  to 
Scotland  that  year. 

As  you  are  a  member  of  tbe  Committee  of  Synod,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  3rour  opinion 
eoDcemiiig  the  Confessional  Articles,  chap.  xx.  sect,  4,  and  chap,  xxiii,  sect.  3,  par- 
licultrly  tbe  last  clause  of  the  said  third  section.     Do  you  think  the  tests  quoted  in 

CF  of  these  articles  are  sufficient  to  i)rove  them?  Except  we  admit,  we  must 
me  a  licentious  rabble,  by  withdrawing  from  the  patronage  and  aids  of  the 
diil  magistrate  drca  tacra.  But  Dissenters  and  Seceders  could  easily  find  a 
utu^ng  answer  to  the  otjection.  Might  they  not  aftinn,  that  in  all  civil  thingg 
they  are  subject  for  conscience  sake,  and  are  in  these  things  as  much  under 
the  patronage  of  tbe  civil  magistrate,  and  entitled  to  his  aids,  as  is  any  high- 
church  bigot  in  his  majesty's  dominions;  but  in  matters  that  concern  them  merely 
u  Christians,  they  have  but  one  Master,  even  Christ  ?  Pray,  sir,  ought  we — who 
are  already  condemned  in  the  Nationally  establtbhed  Jdhicatobieb — ought  we 
to  de^  the  magistrate  to  proceed  against  us  upon  that  unjust  conviction  and  sen- 
tence? or  ought  we  to  desire  the  magistrate  to  try  the  cause  we  are  eng^ed  in  at 
Ibebar  of  his  owir  cohbts,  in  order  that  either  we  or  the  national  judicatories  may 
^  proceeded  against  upMi  a  conviction  in  these  civil  courts,  according  as  said  courts 
nay  find  ui  or  these  judicatories  in  the  wrong?  This  would  be  the  wish  of  a  mad- 
°un.    Every  sober  person  is  shocked  at  the  thought,  and  cries  u,  y„uT: 

it  is  further  alleged,  that  the  power  assigned  to  magistrates  circa  tacra  in  the 
Confeaaon,  is  conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  even  of  Pagans, 
^  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  who  have  agreed  in  this  common  sentiment, — 
"that  the  uo^trates  ehouM  consider  the  care  of  religion  as  a  principal  part  of  their 
"MincsB."  Without  disputing  the  fact,  we  maysurely  examine  the  wareabt  which 
■filtrates  have  to  consider  the  care  of  reli^on  as  so  principal  apart  of  their  business, 
ud  the  consequencra  of  theii  considering  it  in  that  light.    Have  they  this  warrant 
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anil  cnmrnkiaoii  fttnn  heaTeii,  or  from  men  ?  Ii  it,  indeed,  \rj  a  dirine  eoinmtstKiii 
and  aatfaorit;,  that  the  Qrand  Signior  considers  the  cara  of  Hahoromedism  in  Ui 
daminiDnB ;  that  the  Emperor  of  China  connden  the  care  of  Paganism  in  his  empin; 
that  the  Gmpresa  of  Russia  conoders  the  care  of  the  Greek  BTirtem  of  corrupted 
ChiistiaDi^  in  her  dominiona  ;  and  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  PortTigil  crmsider 
tbe  care  of  poi^erj,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  prindpal  part  of  their  magistnttiral 
business  in  their  re^wctive  empires  and  dominionB  7  cAdat  Jadeat  ApeUa  non  ego 
endant  /  As  to  t^e  hbcbssart  cotisKQtrxncss  of  ma^tratee  acting  opon  tUs 
prindple,  ther  are  obvionB :  neither  would  Paganism  nor  CbrisUanitj  be  tolerated  m 
the  Constantmopolitan  em[Mre;  neither  Cbrisliaoitj  nor  Mohamnie&nai  would  find 
indulgence  in  China,  etc.,  etc 

I  suppose  it  will  be  replied,  that  I  carry  tbe  matter  too  &r,  and  do  not  attend  to 
the  force  of  the  objection,  which  lies  in  this,  that  it  ia  tbe  common  senae  of  mankind 
that  some  sjBtem-ofreligion  should  be  establishedand  supported  bjcivilmi^;ifitrates', 
and  therefore  the  general  right  of  magistrates  to  take  care  of  religion  as  a  piincipil 
part  of  dieir  bunness,  is  founded  on  the  light  and  law  of  nature.  You  know,  sir,  it 
u  not  tbe  common  universal  sense  of  mankind,  that  out  religious  sjstem  sboold  be 
established  in  the  world,  to  tbe  expulsion  of  all  otbena ;  for  "  all  PEorr^  will  walk, 
ETEKT  ONE  in  tbe  name  of  His  God," — Mic.  iv.  6.  Erery  man  wishes  his  own  rdi- 
gion  to  be  the  principal  business  of  all  m^istrates;  bnt  no  man  can  wish  to  hsTe 
any  other  system  established  and  supported  besides  bis  own.  But  what  if  Qod,  wiS. 
ing  to  show  that  tbe  concerns  of  His  church  are  maintained,  neither  by  human  mi^l 
nor  by  dvil  power,  but  by  His  own  Spirit — what  if  Ood  has  provided  for  the  care  of 
true  religion  by  some  other  means  than  by  m^ng  tbe  Church  of  Christ  the  curacr 
ofdvilmagistratea?  I  more  than  suroect  thisis  verilifthe  case, — Johnxviii.  30,ai)9 
37.  If  so,  an  ai^nment  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  caring  for  their  reli- 
gion, to  direct  us  how  tojudee  of  the  fisdom  of  Ood  in  tbe  methods  of  caring  for  his 
religion,  is  every  way  incondusive.  Cbeibtian  magistrates  have  proved  excellenl 
midnives  and  nurses  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity  (2  Tbess.  u.  7,  8)';  and  at  this  day 
we  believe  that  Christian  Protestant  magistrates  are  unfriendly  to  a  work  of  refor- 
mation, in  our  own  and  other  countries.  For  my  own  nart,  I  could  be  glad  to  see 
our  own  magistrates  sincerely  believing  and  obeying  tne  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
walking  in  tl^  truth  according  to  Uie  Presbyterian  onler,  for  their  own  sakea ;  bnt  I 
am  fully  pleased  with  the  indulgence  we  bavb  under  the  present  governments' (1 
Tim.  ii,  2). 

Vows  are  very  sacred  and  solemn ;  but  it  is  astoiusbing  to  me  that  some  men  of 
great  piety  and  sense  should  fortify  their  attachment  to  a  questionable  artide  in 
tbe  Confession,  by  continuatly  urging  the  obligation  of  our  ordination  vovs ;  and 
these  same  persons  represent  it  as  grievous  crime  to  express  to  the  public  Gnspidons 
they  entertain.  If  this  were  a  question  merely  gratifying  to  curiosity,  or  amusing 
to  speculation,  I  should  yield  to  the  force  of  their  argument,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Wrong  opinions  about  magistratical  powers  and  adminis^ations  ciVca  lacra,  mislead 
the  Reformed  Presbytervand  the  Antiburgbers,  and  I  am  afraid  they  have  done  DO 
good  to  the  Burghers.     The  question  ought  to  be  examined  with  attention. 

If  I  had  time  to  run  over  all  the  objections  I  have  beard  on  the  other  side  of  Ike 
question,  I  would  cheerfully  submit  my  opioion  on  each  of  them  to  your  animadver- 
sions. If  'Hb  Swanston's  mind  is  at  all  affected  b^  any  conversation  between  him 
and  me,  I  beseech  you  to  use  the  utmost  freedom  with  him,  to  satisfy  yourself  what 
passed  on  that  occasion.  lie  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  the  whole,  as  I  l>elieve 
It  will  neither  dishonour  himself  nor  me.  . 

Pray,  sir,  favour  me  with  your  sentiments  on  the  power  of  mngistrates  etrca  laera. 
Be  particular  and  expUdt.     Do  not  refer  me,  as  a  worthyfrienddoes,  to  voluminous    I 
ptaformanccs  at  large  ;  but  spedfy  the  arguments  ^ou  judge  most  condusive  against 
my  notion.     I  am  not  an  advocate  for  it  upon  a  pnndple  of  obstinacy  and  pride,  but 
upon  real  conviction. 

If  I  was  tardy  in  writing  you,  dear  sir,  it  arose  from, no  disaflbction  to  a  friend 
who  does  me  honour  by  bis  correspondence.     It  will  be  a  bard  case  if  the  tedious 
length  of  this  scrawl,  or  the  subject  of  it,  be  as  offensive  to  jou  as  my  ungratefU 
silence.     One  thing  further  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  in  this  place,  having  for-    I 
got  to  mention  it  before.     When  I  read  the  contested  aiticlea  in  the  Confession— 
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Tii.,elMp.  XX.  tect.  4,  and  d)w.  xxiii.  «ect.  8 — I  appl^  ^eiii  to  some  puticdar 
Ctses.  EMmpH  grtUid — inBtend  of  the  C&NreA,  there  mentioned  in  the  most  general 
t«rnie,  I  read  the  Seeenion ;  aad  inBtead  of  tht  eivU  ttu^traU,  there  alio  spoken  of 
in  ihe  moat  ffxetti  terms,  I  read  ^  BrMih  Itfiilature,  In  this  application  I  have 
fttqueatly  read  these  paragraphs,  but  I  dare  not  mj  thej  exprew  mj  belief;  and  I 
peeame  manj  are  of  the  lame  mind.  If  the;  were  read  in  tlui  particular  form,  it 
IS  not  "erj  protxibte  they  would  meet  with  any  degree  of  tliat  approbation  they  do, 
while  ebey  are  considered  only  in  the  abstract.  General  theoricBare  eitremely  falla- 
aaw.  They  hare  what  the  apo«tle  calls  a  »ho¥i  i^witdom;  but  the  application  of 
them  to  particular  inrtances  fumishea  the  theorist  with  maay  mortifying  proofs  of 
his  feliy.  That  men  are  pleased  with  ^>eciilative  ayatema,  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  (hey  cannot  conaistently  pretend  their  Bystems  are  umvenall^  true,  while  they 
dedine  this  principle :  *'  That  the  civil  magistrate  may  now  exercise  the  same  av- 
TBOBirr  with  respect  to  the  Chbutiak  Crdrch,  that  Aaa,  JehoshaphaC,  Hezekiah, 
uid  Josiah,  exercised  towards  the  Jewish  Crcrch."  Is  this  principle  true  and 
defenuble  ?  Sappodng  it  to  be  trae,  most  not  all  Dissexters  be  yiotently  auppressed 
heoose  their  NOKOon^onurrY  is  prejudidal  to  the  external  unity  and  peace  of  the 
Church?  Asa  did  right  in  putting  NoDconfonnifits  to  dea^  I  wiih  to  be  &voured 
vilh  jour  judgment  on  theee  poiufa,  which  are  inq>oitant  to  me  in  more  views  than 

IsDt  chained' with  invi^uB  imputatioas,  for  affirming  that  the  foresaid  articles 
^  only  describe  the  prtmnce  of  a  Jewish  magistrate,  and  of  no  other.  I  own  this 
a  mj  opinion,  and  I  wish  J  could  see  reason  to  make  me  suspect  the  truth  of  it. 
Bnt  the  more  I  attend  to  it,  the  more  convLetion  flashes  upon  my  mind.  It  is 
tboight  that  mj  view  of  the  matter  is  independent:  so  sa^s  Mr  Brown  in  his 
*  Cturch  History."  I  ahaJl  not  put  him  t^  the  trouUe  of  proving  his  position ;  but 
stiill  cheerfidly  admit,  that  it  makes  the  Church  iNDErENDGKT  or  the  rules  of 
THIS  WORLD,  and  the  Seeeseion  a  perfect  ecde^astical  constitution,  iNDEPEnDENT  of 
TBE  Bbitisei  Lboibi^thbb.  Having  granted  this  much,  I  must,  in  the  next  place, 
itnj  that  this  idea  is  in  the  least  subversive  of  the  exercise  of  Church  power  by 
(Iders  only,  or  nf  the  subordtnation  of  Presbyterian  courts.  I  am  sure,  or,  you 
must  be  of  the  same  opinion,  however  much  you  may  differ  from  me  on  the  point 
itself ;  jet  you  cannot  redcan  it  an  append^e  of  Glassite  independency,  according 
to  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Brown's  insinuation.  Presbytery  is  a  divine  system.  Her 
amiable  beauties  and  h<mours  depend  solely  on  the  institution  and  blessing  of  Christ. 
Bhe  has  been  greatiy  injured  and  disgraced  by  the  speculations  of  ber  friends, 
while  they  pretend  to  draw  articies  of  a  matrimonial  contract  between  the  Church 
•nd  the  civil  la^strate,  as  co-ordinate  powers.  1  say  (ly  th«  tpteulatiom  of  her 
/ritntb,  for  the  good  effects  of  that  alliance  have  never  been  realised.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  readily  allowed  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  did  worthily  in  abolishing 
tccleaiastieal  t^»nny,  both  Papal  and  PrelatJcal,  w,  several  nations,  and  particd- 
LABLT  Di  oua  OWN.  All  tyranny  is  grievous  to  mankind.  But  where,  or  in  what 
instance,  have  dvil  rulers  been  really  useful  and  aiding  to  the  Church  when  they 
have  proceeded  ftirther,  and  affected  to  be  gvardian»  of  the  (xtemal  itnitv  of  the 
Ckunkt  Pray,  air,  what  do  you  think  of  the  vidonary  and  chimerical  scheme  of 
that  great  and  worthy  man  Mr  George  Gillespie,  in  his  "  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming," 
(pp.  -252-263)  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  ridiculous.  It  was  never  realised  iiiter 
jentft.  Whenever  it  shall  be  realised,  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Christian  Church 
must  evanish.  Yet  I  affirm  that  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  section  of  cbap.  xxiii.  in 
the  Westminster  Confession,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Christian  magistrate,  cannot 
be  defended  upon  any  other  principles  than  that  which  Mr  Gillespie  has  advanced. 
The  Jewish  magistrates  held  their  office  immediately  under  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob:  in  other  words,  their  dominion  was  founded 
directly  in  a  gracious  revelation  of  their  covenant  God.  Is  this  the  case  with  any 
OTHER  magistrates  ?  It  is  our  principle  that  other  magistrates  hold  their  office  of 
the  God  of  nature.  Pray  ^ve  me  your  opinion  of  what  I  say  on  this  sulgect  in 
"Gospel  Wobship,"  vol,  ii.,  p.  389  and  398. 

It  is  said  if  we  refuse  the  magistrate  all  the  powers  assigned  him  in  the  Westmin- 
rter  Confb^ioD,  we  open  a  wide  door  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness.  If  this  objection 
were  tnade  against  Dissenters  in  England  by  an  High-church  party,  or  against  Sece- 
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dera  bf  sgme  bigoted  Klrle-tnan,  then  the  test  of  experiment  and  example  is  an  u- 
tonishtng  contradiction.  In  shwt,  sir,  I  again  ask,  whether  the  magiEtntical  pcven 
and  administrations  eirett  tacra,  as  described  in  our  Confession,  can  be  maintained, 
except  on  this  principle?    N.B. — I  mean  the  uune  powert,  both  in  kisd  and  in 

EXTBNI. 

Since  I  received  Tonrs,  I  saw  Dr  Caverhill,  Mr  Hardie,  Mr  and  Mrs  Haatie,  *Iia 
all  join  with  Mrs  Hajl  and  me  in  presenting  respectful  saJutatioas  to  you  and  Mn 
Smith. 

Your  complaint  of  the  visible  decay  of  religion  is  sensibly  felt  among  ouraelns. 
May  the  Spirit  of  Ood  revive  his  own  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years ! — Believe  me 
to  be,  with  very  great  esteem  and  affection,  R.  and  V.  B.  F.,  yours  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel, 

.    Archd.  Hall. 


EXPENSE  OP  STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 

Mb  Editor, — As  many  of  our  students  are  anxious  to  spend  sometime  in  Germanj, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a  distinguished  fftr 
duate  of  Edmburgh,  now  residing  in  Berlin,  may  be  interesting  to  them : — 

"  As  to  the  expenses  of  living,  they  are  very  varied.  You  may  live  cheaply, « 
you  may  live  expiensively.  Berlm  ia  the  dearest  place  in  Germany  to  live  in,  so  if 
I  give  you  some  idea  of  the  prices  of  things  here,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  tlut 
there  will  be  need  to  live  moderately.  I  shall  give  you  the  statistics  in  English 
money.  A  student's  room  ranges  from  129.  to  21s.,  or  so,  per  month.  You  trill  get 
a  very  comfortable  one  for  l&s. ;  the  rooms  at  12s.  are  rather  small.  In  addition 
to  this,  jou  will  have  to  pav  about  Is.  6d.,  or  2s.  at  most,  for  cleaning  shoes,  room, 
etc.  In  the  winter  time,  also,  you  must  have  fire.  If  you  are  not  at  jrour  classes, 
dinner,  walk,  and  one  tbiog  and  anolher,  will  occupy  four  or  five  hours  in  the  fore- 
noon or  afternoon,  so  that  one  heating  a  day  is  quite  suf&cient,  except  for  two  <s 
three  weeks  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  when  you  will  likely  have  to  heat  twice. 
A  heating  will  cost  you  I  j  groschen,  not  quite  Sd.  of  our  money.  As  to  meals,  I 
do  not  know  well  what  to  say,  for  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  would  eat.  Beside^ 
provisions  are  very  dear  this  year,  owing  partly  to  the  disttu'bances  on  the  Danube, 
and  other  causes.  You  would  probably  take  coffee  in  the  morning,  aiter  yon  get 
up.  About  two  and  a  half  cups,  and  two  very  small  rolls,  would  cost  you  2)d.  or 
3d. ;  and  the  same  for  tea,  if  you  took  it  at  home.  But  it  is  quite- customary  to  go 
to  a  coffee-house  and  get  a  substantial  breakfast  or  tea,  for  which  you  will  pay  3Jd., 
4d.,  6d.,  or  6d.,  according  to  the  quantity  you  eat.  If  you  take  them  at  home  you 
will  have  to  buy  bread  besides,  which  will  cost  3d.  a  loaJ.  A  loaf  will  last  yoo  pro- 
bably for  two  days.  Then,  as  to  dinner,  you  must  go  to  a  coflee-bouse  and  buy 
fifteen  or  twenty  tickets,  by  which  means  you  will  get  a  dinner  for  one-fifth  or  one- 
mxth  cheaper  than  if  you  paid  for  it  every  visit.  The  usual  dinner  hour  is  between 
twelve  ond  two,  though  you  can  dine  later  if  you  choose.  A  pretty  plain  restaurant, 
frequented  by  hosts  of  students,  is  behind  the  University,  where,  if  you  take 
tickets,  vou  mav  dine  pretty  comfortably  for  3j  groschen;  if  without  tickets,  for 
4^  groschen, — that  is,  about  4^d.  or  Sjd.  If  you  want  to  dine  better  you  can  get 
a  first-rate  dinner  for  6  groschen,  or  6  groschen,  and  a  princely  one  for  G} 
groschen.  You  enter  the  coffee-house  and  take  your  seat,  and  a  bill  of  fare  is 
put  before  you,  with  the  price  of  each  article  marked  opposite,  and  you  can  eat 
up  to  a  certain  sum.  If  you  do  not  take  tickets  you  pay  the  regular  price  marked. 
If  you  take  tickets,  sav,  e.  g.,  at  6d,,  you  can  eat  up  perhaps  to  7^.  worth ;  and  what- 
ever you  take  above  that  you  must  pay  the  regnlar  price  for.  This  is  the  usual  cay 
of  dittii^.  Students  and  lodgers  never  think  of  dining  at  home,  nor  do  most  otter 
single  persons  who  have  no  establishment  to  keep  up.  As  to  the  libraries,  'the 
Unive^ity  and  Boyal,'  you  can  get  English  books  if  you  choose,  wovided  they  ue 
scientific  works.  But  no  student  is  allowed  to  get  out  poetry,  novels,  or  light  litera- 
'  -  -      "  '        '   ■'  If  you   want  such  books,  you  must  join  a  circulating 
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"If  ;ou  hkve  uij  idea  of  nuling  Oeirnanj,  and  wish  to  get  along  cheaplj,  I  can 
saircelj  adriie  jrou  to  come  to  Berlin.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
Gflnii«ii  uniTerwties  i  but  living,  as  you  aee,  is  comparatiTely  high,  though  cheaper 
tbin  ia  Edinburgh.  You  cannot  lire  comfurtabl/  under  Li.2,  10s.  or  L.2,  12s.  a 
month  in  summer,  and  L.2,  16b.  in  winter.  But  if  you  go  to  gome  of  the  coontij 
muTer^ties,  *.g.,  Oottingen  or  Erlangen,  which  are  altio  celebrated,  it  will  not  coat 
you  nearly  bo  much.  Halle  also  is  a  fomous  seat  of  leHniiu^ :  and  living,  I  believe, 
tolerably  cheap,  though  I  CBDnot  Bpeak  with  certunt J,  .  .  .  By  the  byejyournDiveT- 
tilyfeeBwillbeimatnculation,  188;  foreveryi^vate  course  of  lectures  you  take,  17s. ; 
for  erery  public  one,  9d.  I  would  scarcely  advise  yon  to  come,  as  I  did,  a  month 
and  a  half  befuv  the  nnivenity  opens,  for  unless  you  make  some  good  aoquaint- 
antes,  which  is  very  unlikely,  you  will  be  very  solitary,  and  will  not  make  such  pro- 
gress in  the  language  as  you  might  expect,  because  you  will  have  no  one  to  speak 
to.  Tau  will  be  in  abundance  of  time  if  you  leave  a  fortnight  after  your  hall 
doses,  for  the  universities  do  not  open  till  the  leth  October,  and  the  lectures  never 
ommence  til)  a  week  later,  and  you  will  be  able,  in  a  week's  time,  to  understand 


s  you  would  by  your  whole  six  weeks'  solitary  residence.  . 
lelesi 


luggage,  the  less  of  it  the  better.  If  you  spend  the  winter  in  Qermany  you  must 
be  provided  with  warm  under~clothing,  and  a  good  strong  rough  top-coat.  I  believe 
jon  can  bring  with  jou  what  books  yon  please,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  no  duty 
on  books  entering  the  custom-house.  ....  I  will  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
gLiing  yon  my  opinion  of  the  dangers  of  studying  in  Germany.  My  honest  convic- 
Iwn  13  that  Qermany  is  very  much  slandered.  In  its  philosophy  it  is,  no  doubt, 
dingffous,  and  entirely  rationalistic ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  though  1  have  mixed 
•  imxideal  with  the  students,  I  have  never  jet  heard  a  discussion  on  any  religious 
subject.  I  have  never  yet  been  asked  my  opinion  on  any  religious  question ;  in  fact, 
1  haie  heard  far  more  small  infidelity  spouted  in  our  own  university,  and  more  dan- 
gCTons  opinions  broached  among  the  students  in  our  own  consulting  room,  than  I 
We  heard  here.  In  tbe  lectures,  indeed,  I  have  heard  much  that  I  could  not  agree 
vitb,— much  which,  though  in  itself  apparently  harmlesB,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
KosequeDcea  would  lead  to  dangerous  results.  Bnt  Mmilar  (pinions  I  have  heard 
iKaierhome;  and  in  my  intercourse  with  the  students  no  one  baa  ever  once  at- 
tempted to  change  my  convictions  on  tbe  most  insignificant  matter,  either  of  reli- 
fion  or  ^ything  else.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  one  goes  to  Qermany  because  be 
finds  the  Calvinism  of  ScoOond  too  strict  for  him,,  he  will  find  much  more  liberty  of 
thinkuig  here,— >niuch  less  to  restrain  him  from  sinful  thoughts  and- principles, — and 
he  will  readily  find  opportunities  of  throwing  off  the  reiitrunts  which  were  upon 
hits  at  honae ;  bnt,  uiUess  he  chooses  to  seek  them,  they  will  not  be  oficred  to  him, 
uid  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  becoming  heretical  imleas  be  is  discontented  with 
OUT  opinions  at  home,  and  comes  here  determined  to  throw  them  off;  in  &ct,  unless 
lie  ia  an  incipient  heretic  before  he  leaves  his  native  land." 
Sduibiayh.  B.  T. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  OUR  WEAK  CONQREOATIONS  ? 

h  must  have  been  gratifying  to  all  who  desire  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  chtirch, 
to  leani  from  the  Committee's  statement  in  the  Magazine  for  January,  that  so 
Danj  self-sustaining  congregations  have  b^nn,  in  compliance  with  tbe  Synod's  re- 
comniendation,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  to  devise  more  liberally  than 
tKretofbre  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  thrir  esteemed  ministers.  It  is  to  be 
l>oped  that  similar  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  congregations  of  this  class  that  have 
not  yet  reported,  and  that  there  will  De  a  generous  emulation  throughout  the 
oburch,  in  striving  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  that  has  too  long  been  permitted  to 
■nUl  our  fair  fame,  if  not  also  toj^struu  the  showers  of  heavenly  blessmg  from  de- 
icendiiig  more  eo^oualy  upon  ua. 
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The  case  of  our  weaker  congregations,  vhicli  require  the  churcb's  kid  to  supple- 
ment their  own  efforts,  comes  next  to  be  deklt  with.  If  their  ministers  have  the 
honour  of  their  office  to  maintain,  as  irell  aa  its  duties  to  perform,  th«j  must,  evm 
while  practising  the  strictest  personal  and  domestic  economy,  eschew  both  measneia 
in  their  family  arrangements,  and  ni;;gardliness  in  their  benevolent  contributioDE; 
for  a  becoming  social  position,  vnf^rudging  hoapitalitj,  and  exemplary  liberality,  are 
required  of  them  as  well  as  of  their  brethren  in  more  fnvoDrable  situations.  Indeed, 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes,  in  these  respects,  is  by  no  means  bo  great  u 
is  commonly  supposed,  except  in  certain  cases,  which  are  snfflcieotly  marked,  and 
■oniversallj  acluiowledged.  The  present  minimnm  stipend,  however,  is  so  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  exigendes  of  the  ministerial  office,  that  where  there  is  no  privUe 
source  of  income,  and  where  it  is  either  found  to  be  impracticable,  or  felt  to  be  in- 
jurious, to  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  eking  it  out,  the  most  painful  anxiety  ia 
felt,  in  very  many  instances,  respecting  the  improbability  of  ever  bein^ able  todiscbarge 
accumulating  debts,  contracted  at  first  in  furnishing,  and  subsequently  increased  by 
unavoidable  contingencies.  This  anxiety,  in  course  of  time,  becomes  so  crushing  to 
the  spirit,  and  so  enervating  to  the  frame,  that  anything  like  proper  elasticity  of 
mind  for  study,  or  vigorous  prosecution  of  pastoral  work,  becomes  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  interests  of  congregations  ne 
seriously  and  extensively  injureil,  while  the  true  cause  is  never  suspected  by  theiu, 
or  by  the  church  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  prominence,  that  has  of  late  yetrs 
been  given  to  this  subject. 

Within  the  comparatively  limited  range  of  the  writer's  acquwntanoe,  there  is  > 
BufBcient  number  of  such  cases  to  justify  and  call  for  immediate  action, — not  so 
properly  for  the  sake  of  the  ministers,  with  many  of  whom  the  demission  of  their 
charge  is  all  bnt  resolved  upon,  and  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  the  present  state 
of  the  country, — but  for  the  sake  of  the  congregations,  which,  whether  Tacant  or 
not,  will  still  require  the  Synod's  attention. 

If  there  be  any  of  these  congregations  so  hi^lessly  small,  that  their  continued 
existence  must  always  require  a  heavy  expenditure  on  tbe  part  of  the  Home  Misdon 
fund,  and  if  they  are  so  situated  that  their  preservation  is  not  neceaeary  to  the 
maintenance  of  evangelical  principles  in  their  respective  localities,  might  not  the  in- 
terests of  religion  be  best  served  by  their  meipng  iu  other  eonjrregatiDDs  ?  If  an; 
of  them,  with  better  resources,  or  in  more  necessitous  districts,  are  not  nertu^ 
themselves  as  they  ought,  might  they  not  receive  more  frequently  the  wbolemme 
stimulus  of  a  Synodical  deputation,  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  honour  and 
of  duty,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  their  spirituat  interests ;  and  until  they  read 
a  certain  standard,  might  they  not  be  advanl^eously  left  for  a  time  with  some- 
what less  than  their  wonted  rate  of  supplement?  But  if  it  be'foand  that  oeilc 
congregations,  while  making  even  greater  proportionate  efforts  than  the  self-sna- 
taining  and  the  strong,  are  in  danger  of  bavjng  their  efibrts  paralyzed  by  the 
Unrited  encouragement  which  the  Synod's  Committee  are  authorised  to  give  them, 
would  not  a  wefi-timed  liberality  towards  them  do  more  for  the  real  interests  cef  the 
church,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  a  very  speedy  extension  of  our  foreign  mis- 
sion field? 

A  general  collection  towards  raising  the  minimum  rate  of  stipend  toL.120bB« 
been  appointed  to  be  made  in  March,  and  it  will  be  well  if  its  result  shall  cantnst 
favourably  with  that  of  the  recent  appointmeut  in  behalf  of  the  Debt  Liquidatim 
Scheme,  which  was  praclically  ignored  by  one-half  of  the  church.  But  it  will  be 
for  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to  consider  how  far  an  important  pernianeiit 
arrangement  can  be  based  ou  an  annual  collection,  and  whether  they  will  feel  at 
liberty  to  recommend  to  the  Synod,  that  any  deficiency  from  that  source  be  made  up 
from  the  General  Mission  Fond.  Such  a  resolution  would  not,  in  a  healthy  stale  of 
the  church,  materially  affect  our  foreign  enterprises,  while  it  would  place  the  minis- 
try at  home  in  a  worQiier  position,  would  render  an  enlarged  scholarship  scheme  less 
necessary,  and  would  recommend  the  Voluntary  principle  to  more  general  respect, 
and  more  cordial  support.  R.  R.  B. 
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EdiDbnrili :  Jebnitone  and  Huntu. 
A  FEir  years  back,  David  Maitland  Mak- 
gill  CrichtoD  wa£  a  familiar  name  in  maav 
puU  of  ScoMand.  In  tbe  straggle  wbich 
ended  in  tbe  Disraptlon  of  IS43,  do  man, 
if  ve  except  two  or  tbree  of  tba  clerical 
lenders,  SLOod  Forward  more  consfiicuouiily 
than  he  an  tbe  popular  side,  or  better  de- 
terred the  esteem  and  tbankj  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  was  aaiociated.  The  causa 
oFreligtoa  in  Scotland  owea  macb  to  Fife 
kiidi  of  a  farmer  generation;  and  if  tbe 
leriicfl  to  which  tbe  latter  yeara  of  Makgill 
CrLchton  were  devoted  did  not  demand  a 
tieroiBn]  of  the  tame  kind  with  that  which 
has  made  the  namea  of  Balfour  of  Burly 
and  HaukstODQ  of  lUlhillet  bo  famona  in 
ScoltLah  historj,  be  at  least  gave  good 
priKiF  Ihat  while  be  lived  tbe  raoe  of  cove- 
nanting heroes  had  pot  died  oat  in  "  tbe 
kingdom  of  Fife  ;"  and  if  another  affair  of 
UinmcJog  or  Bathw«li  Brig  had  been  need- 
ed, to  aecore  tba  liberties  which  the  Free 
Ctmrch  now  enjoys,  whoever  might  bave 
failed  lo  anawei  lo  bis  name  at  the  muster- 
call,  nobody  can  doubt  tbat  the  laird  of 
£aokeillunr  would  have  been  found  fore- 
nott  in  the  van.  Id  a  life  so  full  of  dis- 
interesiei  beoevolence  and  public  spirited 
eflort  as  his  was,  the  nburchea  at  large 
have  an  ialereat ;  and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  aot  to  gather  and  present,  in  a  per- 
manent form,  tbe  lesions  wbich  it  yields. 

The  volume  before  ns,  dedicated  to  this 
prvsenorlby  object,  baa  some  good  qualt- 
tlea  to  recommend  it.  The  writing  is  per- 
iplcuous,  taoteful,  and  scholarly;  the  ar- 
rangement  natural  and  well  sustained. 
Occasiooallf  the  author  ahows  a  remark- 
able faculty  of  illustrating  the  point  be 
may  have  in  hand  by  felioitoua  snalogiea — 
some  of  them  moat  uoeiHiected  itnd  slart' 
ling.  Thus,  spaaking  of  the  diEBculty  so 
often  felt  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
pecnliar  eiereises  of  heart,  or  mark  out  tbe 
progreisive  stages,  by  which  conversion  is 
accomplished,  be  has  tbia  Ggure,  which  a 
receat  proceeding  in  our  Parliament,  and 
the  lumoor  on  which  it  was  founded,  ren- 
der curiously  interesting :— "  Important 
thoogh  tbe  Cabinet  Council  be,  as  the 
source  of  all  government  movements,  there 
Is  no  record  kept  of  its  deliberations  or 
MsoluUooa.  These  are  only  minuted  in 
the  minds  of  its  members.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  very  much  the  same  in  those  eventful 


changes  which  affeot  the  des^nies  of  indi- 
viduals. Their  minds,  too  much  engaged 
with  the  working  out  of  iheir  feelings,  find 
not  leisure  for  reoordtng  them  as  they 
occur.  They  are  concerned  more  about 
tbe  result  than  tbe  process."  Again,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  this  moral  revolution, 
it  is  observed  :— "  The  naturalist  acquainu 
us  with  tbe  fact,  that  if  a  spring  of  salt 
water  appear  in  a  spot  far  removed  from 
the  sea,  iia  tract  is  forthwith  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a  maritime  locality,  al- 
though the  plants  bad  never  been  seen  In 
tbe  neighbourhood  before.  So  also,  when 
streams  break  forth  in  tbe  moral  desert, 
the  banks  of  these  sireams  are  soon  ena- 
melled with  tbe  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
Christian  graces."  Referring  to  tbe  doctrine 
of  spiritual  independence  as  the  natural 
development  of  principles  inwrought  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland, 
there  is  this  observation  : — "  Like  the 
ancient  architect,  who  bnilt  his  name  into 
the  palace  be  was  employed  to  erect,  so 
that,  while  the  palace  stood,  posterity  might 
know  its  builder— our  Scottish  forefathen, 
in  rearing  a  church  in  this  land,  inwrought 
the  name  of  Christ  into  every  part  of  the 
building,  from  tbe  foundation-stone  to  the 
top  corner-stone."  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  wit  which  diacovers  these  unlooked-for 
resemblances  takes  an  amusing  turn,  as 
when  tbe  Buihor  compares  tricks  of  oratory 
to  Faganini's  breaking  a  string,  "  that  he 
might  show  with  what  dexterity  be  could 
dispeose  with  it,  and  that  he  might  receive 
the  deafening  cheers  of  (he  theatre."  To 
soma  readers  such  analogies  may  seem  (o 
be  far-fetched,  and  stuck  in  with  more  of 
cool  deliberaliion  than  is  consistent  with 
the  winged  words  of  easy  and  natural  wit: 
but  we  confess  a  liking  for  them.  They  illu- 
minate and  enliven  the  narrative,  and  the 
reader  puts  up  willingly  with  a  dry  page  or 
two  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  pleasant  fancy 
like  some  of  those  we  bave  mectioned. 

But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tbe  volume  is  too 
large.  The  highest  skill  in  biographic 
writing  could  hardly  have  snccewted  in 
making  «  readable  hook  of  360  pages  out 
of  tbe  materials  which  seem  to  bave  been 
laid  to  the  bands  of  Makgill  Criohton's 
biographer.  The  early  portion  of  tbe  his- 
tory is  about  M  .void  of  incident  as  any 
man's  life,  born  in  bis  rank,  could  well  be ; 
and  when  we  come  forward  to  where  tho 
interest  culminates — tbe  era  of  Church  Ez- 
tensiOD,  Non-intrusion,  and  Disruption,  we 
find  a  Geld  which  has  been  so  well  gleaned 
by  various  wrileta  of  greater  power — par- 
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ticntarlj  by  the  anthor  of  Chalmers'  Ms-  m  ths  aiitbor  refers  to  Uie  "  prinwd  se- 

moira,  tb»(  little  of  general  intarest  is  left  count "  of  the  debate,  we  are  eotiUcd  lo 

for  Mr  Tajlai  to  relate.  soppoae  tbat  ha  knew  Mr  UarTe;  dedtred 

DaTid  Maitland — for  sacb  oriKlnallf  was  his  ignoraoce,  till  the  fact  vas  pointed  ont 

the  name  bomabj  the  sahjecl  of  thia  memoir  to  bim,  that  the  coaiteous  word  was  want- 


labjthesabjecl  ofthiBn 

— the  second  bod  of  Colonel  Maitland,  GraC  ing,  affirmed  tbat  it  was  an  nnintentiond 

aawtbelight,  in  Mudl  1801,  at  Ranketllour  slip,  arising  from  the  deSclent  light  at  tb* 

House.   His  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Captain  spot  where  be  penned  the  DOle,  to  the  midst 

Haitland,  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lauder-  of  a  ciowded  meeting,  and  at  once  and 

dale.      On  the    mother's  side,   his  great  .most  franlil;  expressed  bis  regret  for  it. 

,   ,ndfalber.  Sir  James  Makgill,  married  a  To  persist  in  calling  the  note  nncourteons, 

laughter  of  Lord   Crlchion'i.    We   note  after    this    explanation    and    apologj,  is 

these  things  as  helping  to  explain  bow,  b^  sure!;  unfair;  as  well  one  might  be  aceuMd 

successive  accretions,  conne.cted  with  the  of  nnpohteaess  forpsiiiog  his  friend  in  tile 

CsUing  in  of  patrimonial  heritage,  the  origi-  dark  without  salating  bim.      Mr  Mat^ 

nal  patron  jmic  swelled  into  the  dimeniions  himself  mnst  have  seen  the  omission  to  be 

of  the  name  borne  on  the  ticle-p^ge.of  this  a  mere  inadvertence,  for  when,  in  prepara- 

biagT'phy.  AaaTonitgersonofihe  familj,  tion  for  the  diecuision,  Mr  Harrejaiked 

Darid  Mailland  had  to  look  forward  for  from  him  a  oonj  of  tbe  note,  it  was  for- 

the  meaoB  of  support  to  a  profesatt^  and  nished  bim,  tinih  lit  lackm^  word  luppHed. 

he  chose  that  of  the  law.    Before  he  bad  Iftbe  copy  thus  furnished  was  regarded  bj 

passed  adTocate,  in  1S32,  tbe  death  of  his  Mr  Makgill  as  afalee  copy,  then,  bj  ptunt- 

(Wther  and  elder  brother  materiatl;  changed  ins  out  the  discrepancj  belneen  it  and  tbe 

his  position  and  prospects ;  jet  he  adhered  onginal,   he  admitted  a  felsification,  for 

to  hiilegalstudies,  and  walked  the  hoards  of  which,  if  it  was  not  hls«wn  act,  he  at  least 

the  Parliament  Honse  for  fire  years,  at  the  wsis  responsible.    If  he  deemed  the  copj 

and  of  which  be  retired  to  the  less  arduous  true,  as  we  presume  he  did,  then  his  public 

pursuits  of  the  country  gentleman.    Do-  reference  to  the  omission  can  oalj  be  newed 

tnestic  affliction  and  brarearement  seem  to  as  agood-naturedtrickof  debate,  intended 

hare  been  blessed  for  the  impressing  of  to  stumble  his  opponent  at  the  outset,  or 

divine  truth  upon  his  heart,  ere,  in  1833,  Ocenp j  part  of  an  allotted  half  honr,  whirh 

the  Church  Extension  Scheme  was  started  he  knew  would  otherwise  be  turned  to  ac- 

under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Chalmers  ;  count  in  the  exposure  of  tbe  Endowment 

when  Mr  Haitland  [now  Mr  D.  M.  Hak-  project.    We  have,  however,  no  fault  to 

gill]  threw  himself  with  much  zeal  into  the  find  with  Mr  MakgiU  in  this  little  aflair. 

movement,  engaging  himself  both  in  eol-  VThat  he  did  was  quite  in  accordance  with 

lecting  fnnds  and  defending  the  scheme  honourable  practice  at  tbe  bar,  where  be 

trata  tbe  vigorous   opposition  which  the  learned  tbe  art  of  debate;  and  the  heart; 


demand  for  an  extensive  grant  of  public 

monej  had  verj  natorallj  raised  through-  "his&iend  Mrllarrey," 

out  tbe  country.  the  whole  jliscnssion  be  had  acted  ti 

In  connection  with  the  Church  Endow-  himself  personally  in  the  moat  generoin, 

meat  Scbemc,  the  name  of  Mr  Maitland  honourable,  and  Christian  manner,"  con- 

Makgill  acquired  oonsiderable  prominence  trasts  strongly  with  the  pitiful  spirit  ia 

from  his  public  discussion  at  Anatrnther  which  his  biographer  now,  after  the  lapis 

with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Harrej  of  Qlas-  of  fifleea  years,  and  whan  the  two  honoured 

gow.     Tl)at  discussion  is  referred  to  in  the  oombatants  have  entered  on  their  rest,  at- 

Memoir,  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate  tempts  to  brand  the  memory  of  one  (^  thai 

that  the  woonds  it  has  left  in  the  mind  of  with  a  charge  of  discourtesy. 

the  biographer  have  ncdther  been  bonnd  This  nibbling  at  Mr  Harvey,  than  wbom 

SI  nor  mollified  by  the  lapse  of  time.    Mr  a  fairer  opponent  In  debate  did  not  exist 

skglll,  in  the  course  of  a  Church  Bxten-  among  all  Che  Cbnrch  Endowment  party, 

lion  tour,  had  been  addressing  a  public  or  any  other,  pr^karei  as  lo  eutcot  frots 

meeting  at  Anstrnther,  where  Mr  Harvey  our  Uogripber  a  little  more  of  tha  same 

was  present;  and  the  speaker  having  in-  Captions  trealmeutof  Yoluntalj  miniateis; 

vited  any  one  lo  discuss  the  question  with  and  we  get  it  ere  long.    He  is  speaking  of 

him,  Mr  Harrey  banded  up  to  the  desk  the  warm  and  generous  interest  which  Ml 

what  the  aathor  calls  "  the  following  un-  Makgill  CrichtQn,  to  his  immort^  honour, 

eonrCeons  note;" — "  Will  MakgiU  state  to  showed  toward  Dr  Thomson  of  Coldstreain, 

this  meeting  to-night  when  be  »il1  give  an  after  the  crash  of  our  venerable  friend*! 

opportunity  to  Mr  Harvey  of  Glasgow  to  fortunes  in  the  Bible  Pre«  Companr.   Bet 

discufls  tbe  statements  be  has  made  this  it  would  be  too  much  to  record  this  act  of 

night  ?— A.  Hj^bte;."     The  allesed  dia-  kindness  10  a  Voluntary  minister  witboil 

courtesy  lies  in  tbe  want  of  the  Mr  before  a  hit  at  the  class ;  and  this,  accordingly, 

th«  name  of  the  paitj  ftddnned.    Now,  he  givei  in   an   introductory  paragnpn. 
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W«  laj  mlhing  of  th«  oSence  b«  UkM  of  the  Eitabluhment,  lacti  u  tbaM  that 

■ith  Diuentera  for  throwing  abstnicdoiii  were  aenC  to  the  Free  Church  Auemblj; 

Id  ibewajrof  tbe  part;  who  wished  to  have  nor  do  wa  know  of  anjibins  on  t,  minor 

lie  emcJHnieiita  tA  «  State  charah  and  ibe  Male  at  all  resembling  tbese  fraternal  >aiD- 

iadejKiideace  of  a  DiMeniioK  Church  at  tatiom.    But  perhaps  onr  author  referi  to 

ODeaDd  thi  lome  time.     If  Uat  ba  a  sin  the  fratemiiint;  of  Diuentera  with  Kirk 

on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  then  we  fear  miniiCen  in  the  general  interconne  of  lifet 

(iKf  cannot  dea;  the  impeachment)  ;ea  Now,aa  no  formal  retnrDson  this  point  ha  le 

s<ice,Tefeartheyare  hardened  and  impeni-  reached  as  from  the  prorincea,  we  must  not 

tsDt  tranigresaon,  who  would  do  the  same  speak  dogmatically  aeainst  the  authority 

ihiig  to-morrow,  if  similar  circamstanoea  of  the  Free  Churcb  minister  of  "  Flisb  and 

were  nccurring.    But  tbeie  is  this  singo-  Creich."    But  presumiog  that  he  had  not 

luilf  in  the  snppoaed  sin,  that,  in  commit-  Dnivenal  informatioD  on  the  suhjoct,  and 

ling  it,  ihej  would  onlf  be  doinj;  to  their  admitting  that  witbla  Home  limited  circle 

l>rellireD  as  thej  would  wish  their  brethren  with  which  he  happens  to  be  acquainted 

la  do  to  them.    So  far  {torn  reckoning  it  the  case  is  as  he  represents  it,  we  think  it 

■a  iejnr;  that  the;  have  helped  to  drire  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the  fiater- 

ibe  Free  Chorch  out  of  the  Establishment,  niiiDC,  and  the  non- fraternizing,  in  a  wa; 

tbe;  account  it  a  good  service  done,  for  it  that  leaves  bnt  little  room  for  the  amaze- 

lui  driven  tbem  to  a  higher  and  nobler  menu  and  other  feelings  which  he  has  ta 

poailion  as  a  church— the  ver;  poiiljoa  m;steriousI;  hinted  at.    Bome  Free  Charch 

which  Dissenters  prefer  for  tbems^ves,  as  ministers,  it  is  probable,  were  of  the  same 

lliebeat  and  most  scriptnraL    Even  if  the;  waj  of  thinking  with  tills  wriler,  in  regard 

sit  mistaken  in  entertaining  this  opinion,  to  the  conduct  of  Dissenters  daring  the 

>nd  uiing  on  it,  it  is  a  pit;  this  writer  straggle  for  state-cnduwed  spiritual  inde- 

■hoiild  be  angr;  with  them  on  its  aceOBiit,  pendence.    Tbe;  took  offence  at  not  Ob. 

since  at  least  tbe;  meant  well.    But  he  taining  dissenting  aid  in  prosecutiog  their 

bis  sQother  offentw  to  bring  agunst  them,  acheme.    When  the;  found  the  struggle 

Slid  tie  does  it  in  the  ftdlowing  lermi : —  wa«  lost,  and  left  the  Establishment,  tbe; 

"  iMore  latter!;,  after  the  Disruption,  he  «*  "?  SjmptolQ  of  penitence  on  the  part 

[Ur  Makeill]  had  beheld  with  amuiement,  "'    Dissenters    for    tbU   supposed    wrung. 

nd  tnn  with  a  eteonger  feeling,  ttie  readi-  Waa  it  natural  or  likely  that  in  these  cir- 

11^  which  Dtsseiiter^,  with  some  honourable  cumstuoces  Free  Charchmen  of  our  aecus- 

eiccptions,  both  clerical  and  lay,  manifeBled  fir's  temperament  wooJd,  for  a  time  at  leas^ 

lo  lake  part  against  tbe  Free  Church,  and,  encourage  much  fraterniaation  ?    With  the 

»ilh  s  stupendous  inoonsistenoy,  to  Iratemiie  feelings  which  he  confesses  to,  is  it  not 

more  freely  with    the  Establishment,  which  j^ait,  probable  that  they  would  repel  such 

he  D^rup^on  had  not,  to  say  the  least,  hn-  ^,u,^„  as  might  be  made  to  them  b; 

preieiL -ir.  au*.j  jjigj^  former  antagonists?    The  ministers 

Now,  it  is  "  with  amaiement,  and  even  of  the  Eslablishment^  not  participating  in 

Willi  a  stronger  feeling,"  we  read  such  a  this  grudge  against  Dissenters,  were  fres 

cbarge.    Does  not  this  writer  know  that  to  hold  neigbbourl;  and  Christian  inter. 

'>!>  over  Scotland,  and  in  England  too,  Dis-  course  with  them;  and,  aocordingl;,  snoh 

•entere,  sometimes  at  great  inoonvenience,  intercoune  existed  then,  as  it  exists  siill. 

thiew  open  their  places  of  worship  to  ac-  For  aught  we  know,  tbe  bii^rapher  of  Mr 

caiDmodate   Free   Churcb  congregations,  MakgillCiii^IOQ  would,  when  the  Disrap- 

ere  these  iiad  obtained  churches  of  their  tion  leal  waa  at  its  height,  have  disdained 

own.    Was  that  refo^ng  the  fellowship  of  to  associate  in  an;  wa;  with  a  minister  of 

Ckristian  brethren  ?     But  will  ha  tell  us  the  EsIablishtDent ;  and  if  so,  it  would,  no 

vfaea  and  where  the;  declined  to  fraternise  doubt,  have  been  salisfactor;  to  him  to  find 

with  Free  Churchmen  on  an;  ground  which  all  bis  neiebbours  taking  np  the  quarrel  aa 

llie;  could  Dccnp;  in  conunont     Dissen-  deejd;  as  himself.    But  people  must  learn 

fsrs  eonld  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  that  every  bod;  does  not  travel  at  the  same 

join  iu  such  Euovements  as  that  for  obtain-  rate  of  motion  as  everybody  else;  and  con- 

Isg  the  Clum  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  rar-  sidering  that  our  author  must  sorel;  have 

cwistancei,    the;  think   an   nnacripturol  found  ont  ere  now  that  Free  Chnrcb  min- 

claim ;  but  in  ever;  measure  which  the;  uters  and  Establishment  ministers  can  meet 

believed  for  tbe  Christian  good  of  tbe  conn-  on  the  sune  platform  for  the  advancement 

t7,  their  co-operation  baa  ever  been  freely  of  the  cause  of  onr  common  salvation,  he 

snd  bearti^  rendered  to  Free  Churchmen  might  have  refrtJtied  from  charging  such 

SB  to  other  Christian*.    The  fraternizing  thteroourse  as  a  sin  when  IHiaenteis  wer« 

oith  the  Establishment  cannot  snrel;  re-  conoemed  in  it. 

for  to  an;  pabHc  proceeding  in  relation  to  We  have  left  ounelvea  no  room  to  pro- 

ihe  State  Church.    We  have  heard  of  no  secute  the  l^rther  histor;  of  Mr  Makgill 

^epatatioiu  of  IMssenten  to  the  Aueabl;  Crichton's  life.   A  cloud  which  we  have  no 
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derire  to  pmetntv  resti  Tipon  its  clmliig  A«  (Anreli  lerrtee  mt  ovar,  tbe;  Itand 

jean,  danngwhichhM  mind  wenii  to  ha*ff  tk«nBwilTW  at  libertj,  bat  not  bHiMe,  to 

bMO  iTsatly  acerbated  toward  hii  former  meet  tvf^ber  for  prajer  md  nlMrtaUmi. 

a««ociate«,  both  in  tfao  Free  Churph  ud  in  Mr  Wealej  wai  iha  patriareb  of  tbv  N«w 

Mbcr  relatjom.    He  died  in  the  month  of  ImtltoM,  the  maBler  of  tbe  sew  boIkioI, 

Jane  1891.    Tbe  daj  we  cannot  gather  and  M  inch  his  ralewM  absolote.     At  tbe 

from  tbe  memoir.    We  diink  it  matter  of  deeeave  of  Wc«lej,  a  cbange  took  place, 

regret  that  tbe  work  of  prapaTing  ibia  bio-  The  people  inetMed  that  Metbodtant  (honld 

graph;  did  not  Ml  into  nand*  better  fitted  nolongerbe  aaoHetj,  bntaebarch.   "n*; 

to  diaeharge  it  with  the  warm,  kiodij,  and  -'-'—' ■—  "- •-  -'  '«— =— 

•ncrgetie  tpirit  I7  which  iti  mbjeot  wm 
fiMingolabed. 

tbeni  from   men   10  whom  the  goapri  « 

_       _  n  ^  Cbriat  waa  (boltehaeu,  and  who  intltctcd 

«  ^iIS^AppIiS^™'™""^""  oponthemo^J-pecSofinsBltaodwreDg 

MaTHOD.>».WiihAppeDdioea.BYGEOBOi  in  their  po-er.    Inlhiemorement,  ahignlw 

SawuiP     Bvo  pp  3<So     1BS3.  *<>  relate,  the  penple  had  no  ud  Fran  th^ 

.      '„     „  .    i  teaehera.    Il  wai  rather  oppooed  bf  tbem. 

L-idon  :  HunUtn  lO.  Ad«».  ■^^^  ^^^  p^p,^  accompHahed  tbeir  sbjcet, 

Tn  author  of  thie  book  bw  nude  a  great  tbongh  not  wttheoi  a  hard  atrnftgle.     Me- 

■acrifice  of  hia  own  aecmd.    He  baa  rellli-  tbodism  broame  a  Cbnrcfa,  and  its  teachtr* 

[ntobed  bil  ministry  in  oomection  with  th*  became  miniiten  of   tbe   eaermoetita  at 

JletbodiM  Coofiercmoe,  and  the  sacrifice  is  well  ai   of  the  Word,     When    this  great 

•11  the  greater  wbeti  it  is  made  by  one  Kke  change   wa«    affecied,    bo    corrvapondiBg 

Umaelf,  no  longer  in  tbe  prime  of  life.  Old  change  took  pbee    in   tbe  eooditioB    tit 

aasociationa  are  not  eaaily  torn  aannder;  Methodism.    Ho  chsrch  potUy  was  roraed 

and   iha  canse  cannot  but  haTe  been  a  for  the  new  drcamstancea  which  had  ariaen. 

(trong  one  which  induced  loefa  a  respect-  The  people  were  not  considered  memben 

able  minister  to  act  as  be  has  done.    Wa  of  a  cdinrcfa  ;  and,  ae  mcb,  hariag  ibeir 

sjmpathiie  with  him  in  kis  psinfnl  dreum-  dear,  wall^deGned  rlgbU,  tbej  wera  sidl 

BtanccB,  and  earnestly  traat  that  the  Head  looksd  npon  as  the;  had  been  of  old  in  the 

of  tlie  Cfanroh  na;  prove  hi*  ahield  and  da;s  of  Weale;,— children  at   bis  achool, 

oxceeding  great  rawud.  and  rabject  te  die  irresponnbla  aaUwri^ 

The  intereat  of  this  book  ia  ebiafl;  eon.  of  tbe  master.    We  have  staled  tai   then 

fined  to  Uithodism,  nor  does  it  profess  few  sentences  tbe  history  and  the  princi^ 

more.     And  jet  tfaat  interest  i*  great.    A  of  Methodiam. 

hnndredibonsand  Methodist meinbers  bare.         Oar  anlhor  seeks  a  middle  term  between 

within  the  last  few  jean,  seceded;  and,  absolalism  and  demoeracj,— between  tbe 

be  it  remarked,  not  under  the  impulse  and  absolndsm  of  Meibodiem,  wher*  all  powsr 

gnidanceof  le^ai  and  etoqaenl  ministers,  is  lodged  in  tbe  conttrenc*,  to  the  exahnion 

who  stirred  them  np  Id  it,  as  a  Christian  (rf  the  people,  and  the  democracy  of  Cob- 

dnty.    Mr  Seward  aajs,  that  while  almost  j^regationalism,  where  alt  power  is  ladled 

•  third  of  the  people  are  gone,  "  perhaps  in  the  people,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  (be  paa- 

banH;  half  a  doien  (oftbe  minlsten)  bare  lor,  wboistbemereahairniattof  Ihe  ohard 

open^  espoused  tbe  popular  canse."    And  meeting.    And  this  balance  of  poorer  be 

he  also  jnstl;  obeerreBj  in  defending  Me-  finds  in  the  ehnrch  of  tbe  Ifew  TeetaaapM. 

tfaoditta  fnnn  the  chnige  of  dissatisfaeiion  Two  tbinpi  are  there  dlMorered, — a  hroad 

with  Uielr  system,  that  the  verr  opposite  is  and  marked  disijneiio*  between  tho  mkn 

tbe  fbet.    "  There  is  no  ehnrch  ijstem  in  and  the  rnied,  such  as  cxUtM  in  civil  Bociety, 

the  world,  except  perbeps  the  Papscj,  that  and  a  proper  leading  of  the  popalar  ele- 

bas  anything  like  the  hold  of  Merhodhm  uent.     "It"'(lhe  minislrj)  **eainiot  sepa- 

on  its  people;  and  fbr  ibe  best  of  all  rea-  raMfhnn  the chorrfr  and ahatitsf-lfitp mitt 

mns,— their  religio as  life  has  sprang  ont  of  own  coansel^  wiihout  an  infraction  of  the 

it,  and  been  nooriahed  and  bonnd  up  in  it.  cardinal  principles  nf  ehnrch  ronsrltatioai 

It  ia  notoriona  that  their  danger  liea,  not  in  as  gathered  from  Ihe  sacred  reeorda.     It 

their  underTSlning  Ibeir  own  ehnrch,  bat  can  hold  no  title  to  adminisler  eren  divlna 

in  their  nodeTraluIng  otbera."    We>Ieysn  lawn,  ninch  \em  to  institute  conTcniionat 

Methodian  waa  at  first  not  a  ehnrch,  but  a  ones,  bnr.  m  the  ebnrch  is  a   recogaihed 

■ociety.     It  diapenaed  no  sscramenta.     It  part*  to  both.    Bat,  on  tbe  othf^  haixl,  tke 

bad  no  ehnrch  polity.    Its  preachers  and  people  are  not  ooosdinatb  wilb  the  mi- 

?iople  would  attend  the  serrices  of  the  nistrj,   much  leM  aupsriin    orer    it,    m 

ilablishcd  Cbnrch  in  Ibe  forenoon,  hear  SL-riptnre  reeofrnllion.     Elders  are   nilert 

their  principtea  and  practices  abnaed  by  and  guides  to  then)  in  the  Lord.     Henc«, 

the  otRdating  clergyman,  and  then  reeefr^  rtrcrenee  and  SBbmisslon  are  due  to  tbein 

the  I-ord's  Snpper  from  hia  hand.    When  from  (he  people,  beoaDae  irf  their  oBIci^  as 
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■all  N  for  their  TirtuM  tni  laboBrft"    tt  and  so  to  iwnUiii   tha  matt  tnutworth^ 

would  >lni(Mt  appeirH  if  the  Prubjtariaa  eiemenls  of  general  cfaatch  history.    Thii 

pluTarm.  or  lamBthinff  like  il,woDldutiirfy  ii  strikingty  irue  of  the  aketch  before  ua. 

the  rrquir«menU  of  oar  ■athor  ■>  to  the  The  church  at  Buctljvie,  an  offaboot  ftota 

proper  balaoce  of  poirer  in  the  ChrisUaa  Ebenexer  Erskiae'i  congre|iatiDD  at  Siir- 

Fharcb.  The  Tolama  ends  with  the  folloir-  ling,  originated  in  ITSO.    The  people  of 

log  emplialio  words,  wilh  referance  to  the  Kippen,  the  parish  in  which  Buckljvie  ii 

prcHnlpuailioa  ofthsJdethodiM  pattorale:  ailuated,  bad  been  diitingaiabed  for  ihetr 

— "From  iM  birth  the  heir  of  preiogatiTS,  attachmenl   to  the   Solemn    League   and 

ind  for  mora  than  lialf  a  ce.nturf  ita  poa-  Covenant  in  the  bloody  days  of  Linderdale 

wuor,  time  and  extension  hare  aerved  but  and  CiaTerbonne  ;  aad  aome  of  them  Ixid 

10  coofirm  and  derekipa  in  the  paatorata  suffered  and  bled  in  thecauneof  Scotland's 

the  idaaa  inherent  ilt  all  prero^uve,  and  covenanted  refurmation.     When  their  de- 

ubich  not  onlj  arrcat,  bat  extlQgiiiiih  tha  Bcendants  saw  thai  the  connlry  «aa    in 

llde  of  counter  ideal  inseparable  from  a  haaard  oF  losing  the  beat  benefiia  of  that 

pmitiiH)  ID  a  people's  church,  and  serving  great  national  struggle,  in  conaeqnenoe  of 

10  ouHningle  with  and  qualifj  Lhem.  Tost-  the  corruption  and  tjrannj  that  had  begun 

ei  u  tbej  ha*a  been  trom  tioie  to  tiise  to  gain  the  ascendant  In  the  Established 

b;  Ihis  popular  comhinaioD,  the  effect  of  Chnrch,  they  strongl;  s*DipiIbised  in  tha 

tbiahaaDOt  been  to  attemper,  but  to  con-  contendings  of  "the  brethren  ;"aDd,  on  the 

centiUa  and  clasaifj  them,  till  at  length  secesBJontakingplaGe,  witlingljcasiin  iheir 

the  iuuo  is  preaented  in  the  life-and-death  lot  with  these  talthfnl  witDeases.   Porneuly 

■tnggla  of  a  powerful  ohorch,  waged  not  (en  years  many  of  them   encoaatered  a 

for  the  oaoas,but  for  and  against  the  Zsji^t^  joamey  of  thirty  milee  every  Sabbath,  to 

•md  itrtngth  a/tha  pattoral  rod.  enjoy  the  ministrBtioni  of  Enkine  ;  till  at 

"'Biethran,'  aava  the  renowned  Sichaid  length  their  own  numbers,  and  theincreas- 
Bauer,  'I  know  that  this  i*  a  banheipraa-  iug  supply  of  preachers  in  connection  with 
HOD ;  but  thai  all  this  should  be  so  among  the  body,  seeming  to  warrant  the  step, 
DJiihould  be  more  grieroui  than  to  be  told  they,  elone  with  brecbren  holding  the  aame 
of  it.  Could  this  nakedneM  be  hid,  I  shoull  sentiments  in  Balfi-on,  Drymen,  and  Kil- 
sol  bare  disclosed  it,  at  least  so  openly,  in  maronock,  set  up  a  tabrmaole  for  them- 
ttie  view  of  all ;  bul,  alas  1  it  is  lung  ago  selves  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Bal- 
lpen in  tha  ^as  of  the  world.'"  fron.     They  continued  to  form   part  of 

Were  we  to  look  upon  thii  roUme  as  an  thia  congregation — (he   Bolm  Chnioh  of 

uuy  an  ohnich  government,  apart  from  Balfron.  now  under  the  paatoral  care  of  a 

tile  cireuiDBtancea  in  which  it  was  wriitra,  venerable  father  in  the  ministry,  Dr  Thom- 
son— till  17S9,  when  ibey  erected  their  own 
placeof worahipat Bncklyvie.  Thereeorda 
'     '-     -       Mdii^   eonneeted  wilh 

„         le  nieetiog~bonsepres«ntac_- 

neceseiiy  of  a  principle  of  compaction,  and  cBvions  illnslratlona  of  the  tia^ies,  and  bear 

ttea  Tspura  to  the  New  Teatament  fiir  iia  aaluabte  testimony  to  tha  seal  aad  enter- 

conSraiation.   The  revena  wouid  probably  priae,  aa  well  as  the  tact  and  mananmcnlt 

^'s  bcea  the  preferable  eoiusa.    Mr  Se-  of  the  Christian  people  conoernecT.     On* 

wu'd  ha;  considerable  aptitude  for  pbiloso-  ohief  item  of  tiM  expense,  the  carriage  of 

ptucal  discwaton,   thongh,   at  times,  end  materials,  was  burne,  it  appean,  by  oontri- 

Ofledally  in  the  introduotioB,  tlw  mode  of  hotiona  in  kind,  the  flumers  bringing  the 

■tawaeni  ia  deficient  in  simplicity.    His  atones  on  sledges,   and   the   slaieii   from 

idea  ia  lometim^  better  than  the  expres.  Aberfbvle  On  horaes*  backa.    The  minister 

noi).  But  one  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  uolm  Courcb,  the  Rev.  Hr  Cleiond, 

of  the  work  withoni  a  cordial  regard  both,  having  been  transferred  to  Bucblyvia  wiA 

hM  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  the  portion  of  the  congregation  coostitniinf 
'\   ataned   in    unnBually 


fisvonrable  circuiaataiHiea.   Mr  Cleland  w 

auceeeded  in  1T68  by  the  Rev.  John  France, 

who  died  in  1808.    In  1813  the  Rev.  Wi|. 

be  minister  of  Buck- 

f.  John  Young,  and  in 

•- 1687  (he  Kev.  Joha  RnsselL 

WKKnaa  of  tb«  origin  and  pregresa  of  The  sketch  by  Mr  Ru»ell  is  dr«wn  np 
I'hrMiaa  congregationa  which  have  U-  with  sound  judgnwHt  and  elegant  taat*.  It 
tuned  a  long  atanding  amongat  u,  poaoeaa  will  be  an  accepiable  inKAurslotbennma- 
■"meielocaV  ioteraal.  They  will  asaally  ponfl  friende  interested  in  tba  Bneklyvia 
hafuund  to  furniah  indications  of  tlM  slats  oongrention,  uid  dean^ea  to  be  read  and 
DtreUguMSDinBioiiia  theaotintTyat  largey     aMdiMby  all  who  would  mdeiatand  Itow 
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SdlBbnrgb:  Jidiiulana  ind  Hnstcr. 
It  ia  entirelj  Id  contcqaflnae  of  ■  misar- 
TBngeTDent  that  we  are  so  IkW  in  notioiag 
thii  ezcallent  Totame-  II  oont^i  seien 
ditconnei,  on  what  are  nsnall;  d)>^a- 
gaiihtd  and  eoamerated  u  tba  Sstbd  Ut- 
teranoM  of  onr  l^rd  on  tbe  Croii.  Tba 
ftreater  part  of  thcM  faare  alwaji  been  f«- 
Tourits  anbjecu  of  pulpit  illiutralion,  wi 
that  much  novaltj  ia  not  to  bs  capeclod  in 
any  modem  treatmantoftbeni.  Bat  while 
the  readen  of  the  Totnma  will  find  the  beet 
of  what  had  been  formerlj  written  Mtlect- 
ed,  and  eipTMMed  in  a.freih,  energelic,  and 
ornate  gtjle,  which  frequently  gires  tbie 
thought  an  appearance  of  originality,  they 
will  also  diacern  not  a  little  that  !■  exoel- 
,  lent  of  the  anehor'B  own  independent  con- 
eeption.  That  onr  commendation  majnot 
be  wortbleiia,  from  iU  iwnt  of  diierimina- 
tloii,  we  complain  of  a  number  of  faulli  of 
■Ijle.  Mr  Aikman  hsTing  been  requeued 
to  publish  theie  discoureeB,  bu  Mted  ai  if 
it  were  a  point  of  honoar  to  send  them  to 
the  press  ju9l  hs  thay  were  deliTered.  This 
IB  a  great  miatake.  There  is  a  strength  uf 
expression  allowable,  and  even  profitable, 
in  oral  discoDne,  which  appears  eitrava- 

Kntwhenprinled.  A  regard  to  this  would 
va  aaved  the  volume  from  some  terms 
and  phrases  which  mar  its  literary  ucel- 
lenee.  Haring  made  this  reHerralion,  we 
repeat  our  commendation  of  this  fint  and 
highly  promining  publication  of  our  jouug 
anthor,  as  aboandiag  in  beautiful,  forcible, 
and  impressife  illastraliouB  ;  and  when,  to 
the  long  established  reputation  of  the  senior 
pastor  of  St  Junes'  Place  Cbarcb,  a*  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  classical  preachen 
of  the  age,  there  is  added  tbii  demonstra- 
60a  of  tbe  excellence  of  their  junior  pas- 
tor, we  cannot  forbear  from  at  once  felici- 
taUng  that  church  on  its  privil^ei,  and 
admonishing  thetn  on  the  weight  of  thur 
nspoontulity  for  peculiar  attainment*. 


Loaion:  jKkHm  ud  Wnlfoid.    1153. 
Wa  have  pernsed  these  memoirs  with  at- 
tention, with  delight,   and  with  profit, — 
with  atlention,  as  the  subject   is  in   itself 

Gfoundiy  interesting, — with  dtSght,  aa  it 
been  admirably  and  succestfolly  han- 
dled,— and  with  profit,  arising  out  of  the 
communion  which  we  bate  bad  not  only 
with  tbe  MUDted  tutor  of  Homerton,  but 


with  his  accomplished  biographer.  Then 
is  one  uselesa  piece  of  writing  in  Ihe  to- 
lama,  and  that  Is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Med- 
way'i  Bpolc^  for  nndertaking  the  edilor- 
thip.  Of  oonrge  he  Is  sincere,  hot  his  varkt 
rebokehis  tovrdr.  It  is  now  eridenltbils 
better  qnaMfied  person  could  not  fasTC  bnn 
fannd.  We  admit  he  had  an  onusiullj 
difficult  snd  important  ta»k,  hnt  be  bss  pn^ 
formed  it  well.  Ererybody  saya  so,  inJ 
what  every  one  says  mnst  bt  true.  Thii 
must  be  a  safficient  reward  to  him  for  Ibe 
anxieties  Inseparable  from  Che  nndertsking, 
and  for  the  laboiions  effort  be  baa  pot  forill 
to  rear  a  Dionnnient  wonhj  of  such  a  mm 
aa  Dr  Pye  Smith.  Hisportrait  of  thsttmlj 
great  man  may  be  called  a  full  length  ens, 
but  it  is  not  tn  some  such  portraits  are.  co- 
lomJ.  The  proportions  are  ali  in  keeping 
with  grace  and  nature— the  attitudes  srs 
all  l>eantirul  and  simple — the  exprpsoon  ii 
life-like  and  imposing — and  the  eotours  >re 
as  cliule  ■•  they  are  Bkitfnlly  mingled. 
Whosoever  has  Been  the  original  mnalpco- 
nonnce  this  work  to  be  indeed  a  perTtct 
likeness.  Wbat,  then,  mny  not  the  leider 
expect  from  the  study  of  the  biograpbr  of 
*nch  ■  man  I  Tbe  answer  to  this  qneatitn 
would  bring  out  many  weighty  ressoiil 
why  CbriBtian  ministers  of  alt  denomins. 
tions  shonid  pemie  tbe  volnme,  for  Dr 
Smith  was  at  once  a  profound  thinker,  s 
highly  drstinpuiahed  Bcbolor,  an  efficient 
pastor,  eminently  though  humbly  pion«,  s 
ikst  friend,  and  an  enlightened  phi!aD(bn>-  ■ 
plst.  For  similar  reasons,  Chris^n  nm 
in  Mneral  will  find  In  his  meoioirB  a  grest 
deM  of  what  cannot  fall  1o  enrich  tlirir 
minds  and  slimnlate  them  to  mare  useful- 
ness and  activity. 

Not  having  met  with  Mr  Medway  pre- 
vionsly  at  an  author,  we  bave  been  tikm 
by  Burprise.  Despite  hismodest  under-Mii- 
mate  of  himself  he  has  the  pen  of  a  reidy 
writer.  His  work  is  highly  creditable  W 
his  judgment,  his  taste,  his  powers  of  dii- 
crimination,  and  faiB  Christian  feeling.  Ws 
think  he  has  produced  one  of  the  best  of 
modem  biographies. 


Loudon  :  Esn,  Virtna  ud  Co. 
Db  Jobhsox  has  pronounced  "  the  ideu 
of  Christian  theology  too  simple  for  elo- 
qnence  and  too  sacred  far  poetry."  The 
man  who  conld  write  such  a  sentence  can 
scarcely  be  recognised  a*  having  formed  a 
sound  theory  either  of  religion  or  of  poetlj. 
It  may  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  tut  «e 
have  not  a  vary  large  amount  of  good  reli- 
gious poetry  ;  but  the  tine  inference  fnm 
Uiat  mot,  is  not  that  religious  trulh  doe* 
not  admit  of  poetio  cxpresuon,  bat  the  fsi 
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mora manmfnl  ona,  that  good  poets  hare  -  th«  Garden    of    GeUisainaiu,'  "Hidden 

betn  bat rarelj  good  Chiitliana.    Thatthe  Lifbt,"  "AmeTica,"  etc.     We  angor  itiU 

■miiu  of  geoome  poetry  may  be  linked  bigiiertliingefroni  Miaa  Dent'i  gracefui  and 

with  tlie  aeatlmenta  of  pun  devotion,  ii  a  giAed  pen  ;  and  aocept  the  present  offering 

{ntitioD  of  nhicb  tlie  Soiiplnree  themielTee  on  ttie  altar  of  eanctified  geninn,  but  uan 

•Iferd  the  moat  latjifactorj  proof    The  eameat  of  what  maj  follov. 

Bibie  is  foli  of  the  noblest  bursu  of  poetrj  

—its  Tsiy  aarratires  of  facte   are  otten  A    Naw   Eoition   e*   nn    AoTHonlitD 

b^lorj  set  to  (he  mosic  of  oelestiai  song —  Bibls.      Parle  I.   and   11.      Ijeneais — 

tni  "the  ideas  of  (Christian  theologj,"  in-  Levitiens. 

iKad  of  being  injored  in  their  simpticitj,  London  :  Blw:1uder  snd  Co. 

'i^t^'^"^  '",'l','"i,"T"''  ''.;"?'  f""  Cbronolo^cni  Ne»  Testament  isaned 

J.  .»»i«n,o,  m,  felt  .11  .be  ni.t.  thni-  ^    Blackader  and  Co,  on  n.arl,  tbe  same 

tajij,  as  the  diainond  shines  the  bnnhter  pL,  with  the  work  before  os,  waa  notiosd 

l.ti.n.l^„,nwh.oh,t,s..t.     n.John.  S,  one  oolnnrn,  in  term,  of  wann  appro^l 

..jjracipl^  theBibi.  wonid  bar.  had  no  „  ,i.  „„,  „,  ,„  pob„„,i„,     of  tie  Oid 

bjrj.   snd  the     P«d»a  of  Dsv.d  and  of  Teetament-th.  tio  «„t  ,<,rlions  bringing 

i '^i  ■  tVf^    ;"■  J    'T'  -     V,'  "■  '''""  '»  *•  "S  of  Citicns  are  all 

..  »d  "li'eiiO  fonnd  poop  in  the  Bi-  n„  j,,,    „  j,„  u,i,j     i„  ,„„  ,i, 

»,  .1.0  be  d.d  not  «irnpie  to   borrow  ,„„  '^      „„i^      „  ',„t  ,„„,j 

s  .w'rrk.-w'fth'^  'ir;  TdV-i-Sif dSj=  ■- hss 

te'sS"«"'vri.''r'"'bnb"  ■"'  ?-irp^.Si.f™  "kste'ntS:*! 

ZS         r  .1  °;   '     i.'^!"?  ';°"  Word,  as  fsr  u  po»lbi;,  ils  owe  interp,,. 

Sr,°' "",.  T,?°"*  "  'i"  '"  ter.  aid  brfnmiEg  brief  notices,  ohCs, 

S  ^.  j"    .J          "^      ?",;  ""Slnal,  '"  .J-etiS.,  seleoled  fram  thi 

wjeu  presented  as  the  garment  bj  which  ,^  ,'      .      ^tics.    commenUtora    sod 

Zi"r°;  ""°  "  °'"'"  ""  '""  """.ri  "he  Sr  bZrc:?.d™'  .b« 

f   nDBaast  aay—  ,-„  ^  prodncine  »Q  admirable  Scripinre 

^w'^r'a^fhlT"'  '^  '^Ui'  '^''  ^  e"po»ilion.  and  gives  Wr  promise  thmt  ChA 

mmbj"                      g»"n»nt  moo  tmrn  work,  when  nonipleted,  will  heone  of  great 

On  MDson-B  principle,  in   .hort,  Milton,  ^^'"^'•'•'  »"  ">«  ""dent  of  the  EogliA 

u3  Cowper,  and  James  Montgomerie,  and  '*""'■ 

Beber,   and  Hemans,    and    maDj    other  _  

"miglitj  masters  of  tbe   lyre,"  were,  in  Thh  FBiiOHOPHr  o»  Athbhk  ExiwiBM) 

■Mh  wWoh   thej  have  written,  only  di»-  abd   CoMPiBBO  wirn   CumsTiAEiiTr  : 

unDnriag  their  genius  by  rain,  or  rather  A  courss  of  Populax  Lectures  dellTered 

Ptofue,  attempts  to  kdorn  vrbat  was  "too  Bt  tbe  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bradford. 

"wd  for  poetrj !  "  By  the  Her.  B,  Godwin,  D.D.     13m«, 

The  Tolame  which  now  lies  before  us  we  pp-  ^9B. 

''gird  IS  another  proof  that  religions  ideas  Lmdon:  Hill,  Virlna  sod  Co. 

uid  euotions  are  not  ucsnilable  for  the  Toa  antbor   having   published   in    ISM, 

pofpWM  of  poetry,  and  may  be  so  treated  "  Lectnreit  on  the  Atheistic  Controveraj," 

u  Is  lose  nothing  of  their  native  sacred-  his  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  specnlative 

teusiid  solemnity.    We  can  speak  most  atheism  pointed  him  out  to  some  of  tbe 

B'ssrablj  of  its   poetic  excellence— and  lea^g  CbristiaDS  in  Bradford,  Torksbire, 

IKit  breathes  in  every  page  tb«  thoughts  where  he  resides,  as  peculiarly  well  qnali- 

•Ufaeltngs  of  the  devout  hesrt    Carbine  fied  for  the  public  discussion  of  thai  phase 

"tot  inherits  the  piety,  and  a  goodly  mea-  of  infidelity.    At  their  solipitation  bo  was 

^  of  the  mental  vigoar  which  dwell  in  induced  to  [H^pars  the  oootenls  of  his  pub- 

«r  tnndfather,   Dr   Byland.      She    has  lished  volnme,  for  delivery  to  th«  Hecha- 

°n»  deeply  at  the    pure    fbuntaini    of  nics'  Institote  of  Brwaford.    This  has  ted 

^.  whleh  well  up  in  the  Bible,  and  in  to  its  republication  under  tbe  new  title, 

w  meet  and  lovely  places  of  nature;  and  "The  Philosophy  of  Atheism,"  and  with 

|iuce  in   eren    theme   she  selects,  she  the  alterations  and  additions  deenpedrequi' 

j^^ki  through  Nature  up   to   Nature's  site  by  the  anlhor  for  the  new  class  of 

l™.      Our  space  will  not  pertnit  us  to  hearera  and  readers  to  whom  it  was  to  be 

luM;  but  we  can  aafely  advise  our  readers  addressed.     As  with  the  lectures  of  the 

Mobtsinthaelegant  little  Tolumefor  them-  Bev.  Mr  Wallace,  delivered  and  published 

mrei,  and  we  eau  promise  them  a  treat  in  in  the  same  circnmsiances  some  time  be- 


ll^ pieces  as  "  Borrowdale,"  "Home,"  fore,  the  liberality  of  some  wealthy  bearers 
•Utlsr  and  Mind,"  "  the  Power  of  Lowly  — the  author  having  relinquished  all  pecQ- 
''P«^"''Ibe?io|el,"«ForgM-me-not,from     niar;  interest  in  the  edition— provided  for 
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the  hJ«  of  1590  copies  of  ths  Tolmne  to 
workin^nien  M  >  mere  Dominal  price,  utd 
witliiD  a.  fiir  honn  the  1600  ciopi«  were 
dispoMd  of  U>  the  class  of  readen  mtended. 
Saohialhehiaiorjof  tbijpubUcniion.  Ma/ 
(he  example  hare  manj  imitaiora  ia  th« 
bnaj  iDituBtrial  districu  of  our  land. 

As  to  [he  meribi  of  the  lolnme,  Iheraiy, 
philiMopfaical,  and  theological,  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  assigning  it  a  foremoat  place 
among  recent  workii  on  popular  iofldelity. 


Notion  of  Nets  PtU>lic<awns, 


iiibject,  ai 


insight  into 

of  the  clsss 

whom  his  argnment  was  sdc 


of  inHdeli  „ 

ci»llj directed.  After  showing  Ihacatheiim 
is  at  the  best  grounded  on  doubtrul  ^pecu- 
latioD,  that  it  is  not  in  harmonT  with  human 
nature,  and  that  in  it«  moral  aspects  it  is 
forbidding,  he  proceeds  to  an  examination 


of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  works  of 
nature.  He  next  coniempUtei  man  in  re. 
Ution  to  the  external  world,  aed  considers 
the  nalare,  character,  and  goTernment  of 
God  as  dijmlayed  in  his  works,  answering 
under  both  heads  the  most  pUoidble  objec- 
tions. In  the  two  concluding  lectures,  the 
Btbeistic  philosophy  is  compared,  in  soms 
of  its  principal  fealoies,  with  Cbristianit;. 
In  prosecuting  his  inquiries  on  the  plan 
thus  indicaled,  the  autbor  shows  himself  to 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
<rf' close  analysis  and  rigid  logic,  with  a  rare 
capacity  for  the  clear  and  hiniple  statement 
of  abstract  tmth ;  while  bis  candoor,  ear- 
nestness, and  good  temper  as  a  eontrover- 
*i«Hst,  cannot  fait  to  aetraot  and  impress 
even  when  readers  lake  up  his  work  in  a 
state  of  atind  apposed  to  the  opinions  ii 
Advocates. 

Olas  Tidihob;  OB  the  Oostrl  or  Pficc. 

A  Series  of  IWIv  MtMlitstioiis  for  Christian 

Disciples.     B;  the  Kei.  W.  K.  Twsedii, 

D.D.     12ma.     Pp.  ZJi. 
K  LkXF  TO  tHK  PkTH  ;  or  th«  Bible  in  the 
,    Heart,  the  Hune,  mmI  the  Uxrhet  Place. 

By  the  Bar.  W.  S.  TwazDie,  D.D.   lAno, 

P|kUa 

Loudmi  KslunuidSoiik 
Db  TwitkBiB  Is  tMobming  a  valamiBena 


k  froii 


adds  to  his  reputation  as  ■  pleasiair  and 
useful  instructor  of  (be  age.  His  '<]>(Uty 
Meditations,"  wiihont  presenting  much  of 
noreltj  or  proraniiity,  will  be  welcome  to 
serioBS- minded  rraders,  as  a  halp  to  the 
blessed  kX  of  appropriating  anil  ferding 
upon  Scripture  truihs.  The  "Lamp,  to 
the  Path"  is  eharacttrdsd  by  lie  direct 
and  practical  dealing  with  proressors  of 
relli^on,  and  fur  its  fulness  of  apposite 
iUustration    drawn   from    biographiM  of 


March 

varlons  classes.  This  style  of  writfatg  ii 
that  in  which  Dr  Tweedie  chiefly  eicels- 
as  attested,  by  his  "Li^ts  and  Sbadowi,' 
pablisbcd  some  time  agn^  as  well  as  by  tlni 
"Lamp"  here  lighted  np.  The  anihor  ii 
capable  of  higher  effbrts  than  aiher  of 
these  works  exemplify,  and  a  little  mors 
elaborstioD  wonld  he  well  spent  in  writing 
np  the  rich  materials  he  has  so  abnndan^j 
at  command. 

Bev.  Geohob  C.  Hdttok,  HlniaterorCaul 

Street,  U.P.  Chnnib,  Paisley. 
PaUrT '  B.  SMwart. 
We  bare  here  Mr  Kutton  arain  in  the 
Geld  of  anthorship,  at  the  soncitalion  of 
the  Christian  yonsg  men  of  Paisley,  and 
in  eooQict  with  the  newest  forms  of  unbe- 
lief. The  disooarse  belongs  lo  a  hi^  ctm 
of  polptt  composition.  It  is  dislingniriMd 
by  acute  and  origind  thinking,  an  eleraled 
tone  of  sentiment,  and  a  commaod  of 
Tigoroos  and  appropriate  dietton.  V« 
commend  It  as  an  enlightened  and  eftetirs 
for  the  doelrine  of  prayer. 


Tub  Gsbbk  .inn  Eistebk  Cburchu: 
Their  History,  Faith,  and  Worship 
Monthly  Totonie. 

Hellgluui  Trtfll  Socifltj. 
The  origin,  progreea,  and  present  posilion 
of  the  Greek  Church,  her  tenets  and  cars- 
monies,  the  worthies  who  have  adorned  ^a 
history,  and  the  heretics  and  sectaries  »b<i 
have  diitutbed  her  unitv,  with  the  reistioiu 
in  which  she  stands  to  Protestant  Christen' 
dom,  are  drpicted  here  with  an  able  sad 
msKterly  hand.  At  the  present  moment, 
when,  as  the  ostensible  head  of  this  com- 
munity, the  Russian  Czar  is  threatening  ths 
ppBce  of  Europe  and  the  world^  it  is  satii- 
ficlory  to  have  access,  at  so  little  eipenit, 
ti)  such  an  excellently  digested  compendium 
of  the  most  interesting  facto  coacenuDj  th« 
Eastern  Church. 

BioaBAMicis.  SxiicKor  theKev.  Jai»rB 
GiLBEKT.  By  Uis  Widow.  With  Re- 
collections of  the  Discourses  of  bis  Clos- 
inc  Years  from  Hotea  at  Uw  XiaM>  ^ 
Ohe  ov  ma  Suas.    Umo. 

London :  Jaekton  ud  yitltaii. 
Thb  ble  Mr  Gilbert  of  NatUngbaBi  wh 
ju'.tly  priaed  by  English  dissenten  as  aa 
aeoonplished  tbeolimieal  tutor  and  an  aoul* 
and  able  writer.  His  volama  on  ths  Chrii- 
Uitk  AtoiMssent,  one  of  the  Series  of  "  Coa- 
gregationat  Lecturer,"  displays  powers  >f 
rtasoBing  of  a  very  bigh  oideri  and  as  a 
defcBoe  of  that  great  caidinal  dootriueof 
Christianity  against  the  objectiaae  of  aD- 
belMtera,  is  om  »f  the  best  controf  enist 
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DorlB  that  have  appeared  in  modem  tttnw.  or  celcbrltj  reipeotftig  whom  tbis  kind  of 

Hie  widow  and  biographer  is  a  member  of  regret  does  not  occur  :  tbat  in  which  be 

a  fimily  which  occupies  a  high  rank  among  Beema  peculiarly  fitted  to  diatioguiith  bim- 

the  ariatocrBcy  of  intellect — the  Taylora  of  ae)f  l<i  either  never  preiented  to  his  hand, 

ODg*r.    Hr  Otibert'g  life  famiahH  little  oritflilB  ever  before  him  as  the  thing  next 

maierial  ftir  stirring  biographj,  bnt  the  few  ta  he  done,  till  death  transfers  ell  his  ener- 

salirat  poinu  it  presenti  are  exhibited  with  gies  and  capabilities  to  another  scene.  The 

^mirabie  good  taate,  and  made  to  jield  union  of  opportanit;  with  power  ia  the 

sonnd  and  ralnable  inscruotion.    The  me-  rareat  conjunction  tbat  befalH  in  this  life, 

moir  is  enriched  with  a  sketch  of  Hr  O.'a  and  eleTaKs   the  subject   of  it  into  the 

uteiiectnal  cfaaracter  and  attainments,  from  selectest  circle  of  immortals." 

the  pen  of  Isaac  Tajlor.    This  portion  of  Perhaps  more  than  enough  is  made  of 

tbe  Tolame  will  he  read  with  peculiar  iate-  tbia  want  of  opporttinitf .     It  is  the  preio- 

rcA.    It  it  marked  hj  tbe  writer's  well-  gatire  of  true  mental  power,  which  is  true 

teowa  power  of  acute  ■nalj'sis  and  hrittiant  genius,  to  make  a  wa^  where  it  does  not 

delineation.     The   following  striking  re-'  find  one;  to  bend  circmaslanceB  when  they 

mirks  occur  in  reference  to  Mr  Gilbert's  need  bending,  ere  tbe;  will  subserre  itt 

■eclusion,  aa  adiaaanter,  from  tbe  academic  purposes. 

leijurs  and  seclusion  for  which  he  seems  to  The  diseonraes,  twentj-one  in  nofaber, 

hi>e  been  eingnlar^  adapted: — -  are  more  sererely  logical  than  is  common 

"Itonljadds  another  to  the  almost  in-  e»en  with  intelieDlnal  preachers,  and  *d- 

nenerable   instances   in    wbieb    peculiar  dress  themselves  almost  eiclusi*el;  to  tbe 

ptxnrs  seem  rroBlrated  of  their  true  otneet,  judgment  of  tile  bearer.    Mr  Qilbert  was 

or  oat;  indicate  what  might   bare   been  ,born  inHarcb  I7T9,and  died  in  December 

^e.    Then  ia  aoucely  a  man  of  genina  18S2- 


Htlfgditts  Inttntdtnct.— JFottfgn. 

T,..wm»n»  EsqidmBax  Indiansmayhringinfromtheir 

^  fishing  and  hunting;   but  thaaa  are  ver^ 

Thi  Menda  of  Christian  misaiona  gene-  preearions, — often  inanfficient  to  keep  tbe 

rsUj  will  sfapathise  with  the   directors  Btquimaux  ihemseWes  alive,  and  iberefoie 

of  tha  mistaons  of  the  ITniled  Brethren,  affitrding  nothing  on  which  tbe  missionsriear 

ud   the   church  nader  whom  ditwetion  could  rely.    By  a  happy  foresight  on  tb« 

tiej  act,  in   a   somenhtf   trying  Pron-  part  of  tbe  dhrectors  of  tfiaso  missions,  the 

deuce  which  ha»  this  season  beUlen  them,  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  filled  up 

1°  regwd   to  their  (Uthfol   missionariea  year  by  year  at  tbeee  st«tioBS,  is  always 

i"  Labrador,— in  tbat  tlwir  mission-ahip  equal  lo  two  ye«a  eonsumpl,  so  that,  al- 

bas  not  been  able  to  read)  mere  tbaa  one  thou^  thdvshiphas  tbis  year  been  able  ta 

of  (be  four  staiiess  which  their  miaaioimries  land  no  suj^liea  at  tha  three  nonbMoat 

i^mfj  iu  ihM:  desolate  aod  stctUded  regioih  atations,  yet  the  returns  in  the  treasurer'* 

Tha  ooaai  of  Labrador  is  iitnaied  en  the  pnaseasion  show  that  tbe  stock  ,of  y reiixiona 

■estvB  aide  et  the  soatbem  part  of  Daii*'  of  tiie  more  needful  kind,  smh  as  flon^ 

pTait.    In  respect  of  eiril  goTeramant,  it  pork,  bMon,  eta ,  wsa,  tn  all  peebability, 

jaconneaed  with  the  eolofiy  of  Newfound-  eqoal  to  a  year's  average   eoBsamptioD. 

'"■d;  Bid   the   aonihersaaiit  minioBary  Another  arrargement,  which  baa  long  si^ 

■latioa  is  about  300  miles  north  of  that  si«ted,.bBs  proved  of  sinilar  imnortaDc 

ulsDd ;  the  other  ttaree  atalisns  fxtvolimg,  tbe  present  emerfency—Damely,  Ibal 


, —rn  '^  present  emorjency— 

K  nriout  diMances,  m  nearly  900  miles  lettein  and  other  doeumeDtsfor  the  whole 

f>r<her  north.     There  it  ne  trade  with  ^ia  of  the  four  stations  shall  be  lauded  at  the 

■'BM,  either  by  land  or  by  sea;  and  it  is  first  atation  touched  si.  and  then  forwarded 

l^ly  that  the  miasioiianes  hare  anjr  ime)-  from  thence,  by  post  Ksyakis,  fw  tbe  other 

'iK'ace  ftom   Europe,  or    commnnioatimi  stalioni,  according  as  they  ate  deatiaed  to 

*"1i  the  drlKsed  world,  excepting  by  tbe  them  BeTerally  ;  so  that  Ibis  yeas  ako,  the 

MBDil  Tiiits  of  ifae  miniDnBry  ship;  and  brethren  and  sisters  in  wU  these  statione, 

'^'w  visits  are  they  Mainly  drpendeDtfoT  though  at  three  of  tbem  they  have  not  been 

tbe  mpplim  iKceasaiy  for  tbe  anatenanoe  cheered  by  a  few  days' intercourse  wiih  the 

Wii  comAirc  of  the  miaman-famllias.    Thay  Enropeaii  orew  of  their  ship,  will  have  been 

btre  the  beaeat  of  su(^  mn''i™  ■*  ^'<^^  fumiahed  with  the  information  they  weror 
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expecting  from  their  corrMpondenti,  i 

from  tb«  cliaccli  at  borne.     Oue  of  thoir     flock  

mUnonarieti,  who  bwl  passed  >  few  yeare'  proTidiDs  for  &tai  own  (abtialeooe  bad 

aerrioe  at    the    station   viidCed,  and  was  b«en  indiffiireilt,thoagh  not  enpasiDgtbtii 

destined  for  the  northmost  statioD,  got  on  to  actual  want.    The  weather  of  buioidh 

board  the  ship  to  pioceed  to  hii  descination,  had  been  farosrable,  and  the  prodnn  of 

but  was  reluctantl;  brought  to  EnftUod.  their  eardeDs  and  cnltiTated  groinds  n- 

There  has  been  0QI7  one  other  iDstaoce,  marUblj  good ;  but  for  some  Jttxt  their 

during  a  period  of  above  fooricore  yean,  potatoes  and  otber  Tegeiablea  had  sifftord 

of  ■  similar  intem^ti on haTing  taken  place  rather  seTerel; from attacksof  mice.  Airt 

of  the  Bocielj'BinlGrcaurse  with  their  breth-  had  tieen  for  lonM  wB^  past  ragmg  in  Ikt 

ren  inLabrador— namelytin  tbeyear  1816,  neighboDring  fore*ti,  from  which  thejbd 

when  tbeir  ship  failed  to-  reach  Uie  station  been  in  the  habit  of  procnring  their  npplj 

of  Hopedale,  b;  the  Tiolence  of  a  storm  of  timber  and  firewood ;  so  that  the  dd- 

whicb  oreriook  it  after  its  departure  from  toward  event  was  cansiiig  them  no  null 

the  KtalioD  of  Hain,  and  which  broagbt  the  mieaaioess. 

Tessel  more  than  onoe  into  imminent  dao-  

ger,  as  she  parsiied  her  homeward  course  .^____,  ,>n 

towards  England.    The  nairatiTO  of  the  ORKBLiltD. 

unsumassful  part  of  the  vojage  this  past  Tbe  atmual  reports  from  the  stationi  of 

year  is  briefly  as  foUooa  z—Aiiex  leaving  the  United  Brethren  in  this  aocieal  ud 

Hopedale  on  the  momiag  of  the  4tb  of  Interesting  field  of  their  labonr,  repnMat 

September,  the   wind   freshened,  and  by  the  condition  of  their  miasioD  there  as  still 

afternoon  came  to  blow  very  strong  from  eriticalanddifficaU.  Tbe  wiDlerhadpioTcd 

Tarioug  points  N.    In  a  short  time  it  in-  nnnsuall^  miU,  and  almost  toowleis;  m 

creased  to  a  farions  gale,  wbioh  laated  four  that  spring  had  commenced  earlier  ihu 

days,  with  a  tremendous  sea  from  tbe  north-  usual  oj  a  month,  tbe  gronnd  having  bees 

ward,  and  carried  the  vessel  37S  miles  from  ready  for  the  caltivatioD  of  their  gardeu 

land.    Wben  the  gala  moderated,  all  sail  in   the  beginBing  of  May.      During  llie 

was  made  Tor  the  northmosi  station,  ex-  wboleof  March  Uetemperature  waihigha 

cepting  one,  and   103  miles  was  gained,  than  it  was  afterwards  in  Jnne.     From 

when  the  wind  again  blew  more  fnrionsly  one  station  they  notice,  that  though  tlitj 

than  Bver  from   the  N.W.,  right  against  hadnothadany  recent  inetancesofgiwiDEI 

them,   accompanied    by  a   heavy  fall    of  oalbreaks  of  sin  in  their  oongregatioc,  jet 

snow.     On   the  12th  of  September   they  they  had  much  cause  to  mourn  over  tie 

were  300  miles  distant  from  the  station  .  indifference  of  some  of  their  membert,  end 

aimed  at,  and  no  sign  oF  any  abatement  of  the  continuance  of  others  in  thair  wsnikr- 

tbe  storm.     Tbe  vessel  was   now  conii-  inga  from  the  fold  of  the  Good  She^eii 

derahly  struned,    planks    started,    beams  They  bad,  however,  in  ^e  course  of  lbs 

loose,   and  the   ship   opening  .all   round;  past  year  also  witnessed  the  happy  CDiit' 

while  three  of  the  orew  were,  throngh  sick-  some  who  departed  in  the  true  &ilb,tnat- 

nets,   unfit  for  daty.    The  captain   was,  iug  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  sloiw. 

therefore,  shut  up  to  make  the  best  of  his  Tbe  health  of  the  mission  family  had  bea 

way  to  England  with  a  heavy  heart.    The  good.  Tbe  trainiiig  school  bad  given  mncli 

intelligence  from  Hopedale  u  given  sum-  pleasure  and  sa^faetion;  andootlJIllsK 

marily  in  tbe  joint  letter  of  the  mission'  winter  had  their  anticipations  lespectin; 

aries.    Their  long  and  amdoas  waiting  for  its  efficiency  been  realised ;  tbere  wsi  ni* 

the  ship  was,  on  the  SHh  of  August,  re-  4ence,inthecoDdHctofBomeof  the  psfil^ 

warded  by  its  arrival.    The  healdi  of  the  that  the  spirit  of  Ood  had  ttegnn  a  good 

mission-family  had,  during  the  past  year,  work  in  their  hearts.    A  New  Teslanust 

been,  on  the  whole,  very  good  ;  and  as  re-  had  been  given  to  every  lamily  ;  end  a 

gards  the  spiritual  course  of  their  congre-  portion  of  scriptore  vas  read  every  evciiiit 

gation,  they  bad   reason  to  rejoice,  and  by  the  father  of  the  fiunily,  or,  ifbesboiiM 

praise  the  Lord.    The  meetings  were  weU  be  anaUe  to  read,  by  another  member  « 

attended ;  thirty-six  persons  were  advanoed  the  household.     Their  labours  are  very 

in  chureh   privileges;  and   many  others,  much  restricted  to  those  who  winter  sIM 

especially  young  people,  made  application  near  the  settlements  ;  and  the  number  it 

for  cbnrch-fellawship.     Three  adults  had  these  deoreasea  every  year,  as  in  each  n«- 

been  haptised.     Among  residents  to  the  cesslve  autumn,  one  or  more  families  rt- 

floutb  of  tbe  station,  both  Eequimanx  and  moves  to  the  out  stations,  and  none  vl 

mixed  people  (balf  Esquimaux  and  half  thoea  living  tbere  are  allowed  toretomto 

European),  a  great  desire  after  Christian  the  settlement.   Of  748  persons  under  th^ 

iDSCruction  and  fellowship  had  been  oh-  care  at  one  of  the  stations,  only  it40  w 

•erved :  one  of  the  missionariei  who  had  last  year  been  reaident  at  the  itaUon  ittdt 

Tiaited  them,  met  everywhere  with  a  cor-  According  to  the  last  censui,  the  nninbsi 
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of  GrecnUnden  along  the  wliole  coatt,  are  prohibited  from  rectdTine  tbem  under 

tiiidei  Danisb   jnriadiction,  amoa&t«d   to  tfamr  care,  jex  it  vu  knono  Ui«t  thaj  loU 

9200  ;  of  wboiD,  EGOO  belong  to  tbediatrict  their  ignorant  countrymen  of  the  thinn 

oFtTO  of  the  slBtioni.    From  one  of  theae  thej  bad  seen  and  heard  ;  and  the;  migbt 

tva  it  is  noticed,  that  the  prohibition  bj  thns  be   iiistramental  in   promoting   the 

nhich  thej  were  last  Tear  reBlricted  had  eauae  of  the  Kedeemer  among  these  periih- 

not  been  removed.    Tbeir  Bew  inspector  ing  heathen.    Adult baptioms  were  now  of 

Lad  issaed  a  drcnlar,  recommendintc  the  rareDecDrtenee,Bs  nonecould  be  admitted, 

dlipergion  of  tbe  Greenlandera  t»  prufitabte  excepting  the  jonn?  Deople  ofBiicb  familiea 

to  the  trade.     Wheoerer  the;  meet  with  as  bad  come  to  leaide  there  previenel;  to 

heathen  from  the  east  coast,  tbef  prearb  tbe  publication  of  the  prohibition.    Tba 

In  them  Christ  cruciGed,  as  tbe  poorer  of  apiiitaal  course  of  Ihe  conftregalion  irai 

God  unto  salvation  ;  aod  tfaaogh  the;  re-  far  from  lattstiKtor; ;  and  tbe;  bad   to 

luni  to  tbeir  home,  apparently  in  an  un-  lament  painful  departares  tttaa  tbe  hoi; 

coDTsited  stale,  because  tbe  miuionaries  precepts  of  the  Seriptores. 


signed  bj  tbe  moderator  and  tbe  elerk,  Id 
Ae  name  of  the  presbjter;,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Aberdeen  without  dela;. 
Reports  of  senion  on  tbe   Snmmar;  of 

ndi  bhorch  eeseion-bonseon  loth  Jaouar;      Principles  were  ordered  to  be  forward  od 

—Mr  Wise,  moderslor.    Mr  Burnet  re-     the  S3d. 

ported  that  he  had  presided  in  the  modera-         Edinbitrgk. — This  presl^ter;  met  oi 


.  .  r  of  Mr  J.  Imrie.  Tbe  been  appoioted  to  confer  with  Mr  Steven- 
tterk  read  a  tetter  from  Mr  Imrie,  decliU'  son,  HadJiogton,  respecting  his  iotentioD 
in;  icceptanee  of  this  call,  and  the  elder  to  resign  his  charge  in  ooDieqnence  of  in- 
mm  Kettle  iatimated  tbat  notice  to  the  disposition,  presented  a  letter  ft'om  him, 
tarn  effect  baTing  been  given  to  tbe  ses-  intimating  that,  in  aceorduwe  with  their 
lion  of  Kettle,  the;  had  considered  it  advice,  he  had  reconeidered  the  matter, 
DUiecesBar;  to  present  the  oall  this  da;,  and  now  sought  to  withdraw  bis  tender  of 
The  presbyter;,  while  regretting  the  in-  resignation,  being  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
formalities  which  are  apparent  in  ^is  case,  of  a  few  months'  relaxation.  His  congre- 
jti  believing  that  they  are  doing  injostice  eation  had  arranged  for  hi«  being  absent 
M  DO  parly,  agreed  to  allow  farther  pro-  from  duty  for  four  months ;  and  tbe  pret- 
csdniB  in  the  call  to  drop.  Mr  Berwick  bytary  agreed  to  oontinne  the  supply  of  hii 
^re  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  woatd  pulpit  in  the  usual  way.  Mr  Young  of 
all  the  attention  of  the  presbyter;  to  the  Haddington  was  appointed  to  moderate  in 
nriijcct  of  national  education.  Mr  Bar-  the  lessioD  of  Wen  Charch,  Haddington, 
di;  having  delivered  his  Temaining  trials,  during  Mr  8te*eiM4ni'a  absence.  Dr  Ped- 
be  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Goapel,  and  die,  conveoer  of  a  eomnuttee  in  a  ease  of 
tlie  next  ineeting  was  appwnted  to  be  held  reference  from  Bread  Street  omgr^ation, 
tn  Taeada;,  Tlh  March.  Edinburgh,  reported  tbat  they  had  met,  as 
Dimfiiet. — This  pre8b;teiT  met  on  the  instractea.vrith  thepartiesatvariaaee,and 
}|h  February,  when  Mr  Wm.  M'Donald  had  happily  succeeded  in  effecting  a  tecon. 
Miiered  the  whole  of  his  ordination  trials,  dilation  between  tbem. 
<'I>icb  were  approvingly  sustained.  Bis  Falkirk. — The  bi-monthl;  meeting  of 
DcdinatloQ  was  appointed  to  tako  place  at  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tnesday,  7th 
Bnmhead,  on  S3d  Febrnary-  MrTomnce  ,  February — Bar.  A.  Macfarlane,  moderator. 
of  Dumfries  to  preach  and  preside ;  Mr  A  call  from  the  North  eongregation,  Perth, 
lenHns  of  Castle  Douglas  to  addreos  the  to  Dr  Jeffrey  of  Denny,  to  be  coUeagne 
niiutter,  and  Mr  PateiBon  of  Dairy  the  and  raccesaor  to  Dr  Young,  was  presented, 
°OKgr^ation.  Hetolntions  on  the  inbjeet  and  commissioners  beard  ft'om  the  Perth 
cf  nstional  education  lying  on  tbe  table  presbyter;.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  take 
•ere  eonddered  and  nnanimously  adopted.  Ifae  ordinary  steps  in  tbe  call.  Next  meet- 
tbe  elerk  tnbuitled  k  draft  of  munorlal  la  ing  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
'JM  government,  fouudM  upon  the  reeolu-  St8th  Febmarr.  A  oommittee  was  ap- 
tiem,  whidi  was  approved  of.  It  was  ap-  painted  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  union  be- 
amed to  be  extended,  and  after  being  twecn  the  two  eongregationa  of  Buhgate ; 
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mud  to  JDTlU  the  eo-opermtion  of  the  Horns 
Mbiiaa  BoaTd  in  this  duinble  otyecL  Mr 
Andrew  WitioD,  itadent  of  diiinity,  de-  nez(  mceUDK- 
llvered  a  lecLnre,  and  wu  szamined  on  Ktlio. — Tbia  preabjteij  met  at  EcIk  on 
Theolog;  uid  Chareh  Hittorj,  which  exei-  Tueidaj,  14lh  Februarj, — the  Bei.  Glujiea 
ciies  were  inatained.  Miller,  moderator.  SevsnU  boon  wen 
Gtatgow. — This  presbytery  m«t  on  F«b-  tpeottn  reviiting  tbe  Summary  of  PrinciplEL 
inary  iiib — Rev.  George  BIytb,  modera-  Betunu  of  tbe  itatistics  for  the  put  jev 
tor  pro  Um.  Mr  Bargeu  reported  foi  a  warec^edfor  from  tbereapeetireseuiou. 
committee  appointed  at  last  meatioK  to  TharecommendationscontaiiiedinBrepon 
conrer  witb  Dr  Brjce  of  Belfut,  then  spon  the  Synod'i  General  Fund  Babnitttd 
present,  in  reference  to  tbe  poaition  of  tbe  bj  tbe  committee  appointed  (o  dnin  i 
Irigb  Auocjate  Presbytery,  tbat  cbe  bar-  meana  for  placing  tbe  financial  amnp-  I 
Tiers  to  a  complete  union  between  tbat  menu  of  thin  department  on  a  better  fool- 
body  and  the  United  Freabyteriau  Synod  ing,  were  approred  of.  These  reoommtndt 
seemed  in  the  way  of  being  removed.  As  lioni  go  (o  sepiraie  the  cfaarilable  fiosi 
it  appeared,  howeTer,  that  Dr  Bryce  had  tbe  fiscal  branohes  of  that  fund,  ud  to 
been  present  and  solioited  tbii  conference,  proride  for  the  former  by  a  eoUectton  eicrj 
not  as  a  eommiasioner  f ram  tbe  Irish  Aaao-  secoiid  year,  for  the  latter  by  ante  tu  bi 
ciate  Presbytery,  but  in  bit  individual  capa-  leTied  on  the  congregatioDa  eraduild  k- 
city  atone,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  tbe  mean-  cording  to  tbe  amount  of  their  itipendi. 
time,  the  matter  should  not  be  proceeded  The  Rbt.  H.  Benton  submitted  the  rollow- 
with  farther.  On  petition  from  the  congre-  ing  malion,  which  waa  unantnUHuly  sdopi' 
i:aUon  at  Kirkintiiloob,  Mr  Dick,  Busby,  ed  : — "  Tbat  as  this  presbytery  condeniis 
was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  there  iX\  state  andowmenla  of  religion  ai  lO'  . 
OD  ii\  March.  On  a  similar  petition  sanctioned  by  and  as  injurtoui  to  Ikt 
from  Oban,  Mr  M'Cras  was  appointed  gospel,  and,  while  seeking  the  abolilioD 
to  moderate  in  a  call  there,  and  report  of  all  such  endowmenta  in  the  Uoiltd 
to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The  Kingdom,  is  specially  boDnd  to  reail  uf 
alUntlan  of  the  presbytery  bating  be«n  Increase  of  their  nnmber,  and  any  sdditiia 
direoled  to  the  reaolution  of  the  London  to  those  already  created  ;  and  ss  ihii  pti- 
Uissionary  Society  to  send  out  ten  addi-  bylery  contends  for  tbe  adequacy  of  t^ 
tional  missionaries  to  Chins,  ia  connection  voluntary  principle  to  snpply  riligvyiii  in- 
with  the  movement  to  send  ont  a  million  •irnction  to  all  tbe  prisoners  in  tbe  jiiliud 
Hew  Testaments  to  that  conntry,  tbe  prea-  hoiks,  and  for  the  claim  of  those  pciMSOi 
bjtery  agreed  to  overture  the  Synod  al  its  to  be  supplied  with  such  iDatraninl  is» 
lirst  meeting,  to  lake  sueb  meaanres  as  may  oordance  with  their  Mspectiva  tauti)  ih 
(Bern  advisable,  oonsiitently  with  tbe  prl-  project  of  iiureaimg  £»doiti4  BtM 
maij  claims  of  lbs  Synod's  own  missions,  Ciopinns  in  tbaConvictPriwoaandBAi 
to  ud  ibe  London  Missionary  Bociety  in  of  thecountij,  demands  promptandMMOii-  i 
-  the  abject  proposed.  Messrs  David  An-  ons  retislance;  and  therefore  the  pnibf-  j 
derson  and  J.  H.  Yonng  appeared  as  a  urj  strongly  recommends  all  its  nKict*^  i 
deputation  from  the  "  Glasgow  United  and  all  the  memberH  of  the  congregsliwi 
Presbyteriaa  Church  Extension  Soaiety,"  nnder  its  care,  on  tbeae  grounds  to  co-op-  I 
requesting  the  Mnetion  of  the  presbytery  rate  with  suoh  of  their  f^ow-citisao,  •■  i 
to  the  conslitution  on  which  that  society  is  on  the  same,  or  other  jiut  aad  eqiiiubl!  I 
bated-  After  the  depniatiun  bad  been  heard  principles,  seek,  by  petitions  to  parlisnesi, 
at  some  length,  and  tbe  subject  discussed  and  other  eonstitn tional  mealis,  to  pnnot 
bj  members  of  presbytery,  it  was  agreed  to  the  threatened  evil."  The  Rev.  B.  Uio- 
appoint  Dr  Strulhers,  Dr  Eadle,  and  Mr  tealh  lud  on  the  table  the  reaJgw^M^ 
U'Gillaconimittee,to  consider  the  request  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregstioa  i' 
presented,  and  reporttonextmeeting.  The  Greenlaw,  and  intimated  bis  parpew  logo  ' 
■  draft  of  Summary  of  Principles,  sent  dawn  to  Canada  to  labour  with  the  miNMM  '^ 
by  a  oommiitee  of  Synod  on  tbe  subject,  the  United  Fresbyterian  Choroh  ia  lU 
was  next  taken  up.  Mr  Bamage  moved,  country,  Tbe  B«v.  D.  Barclay  wsi  (p- 
and  Dr  Beatiie  seconded  a  motion,  to  tbe     pointed  ti 


!t  tbat  the  presbytery  do  not  eater  far-  oongiegation  next  Sabbath,   and  to  cite 

Luer  into  tbe  eonsideration  of  the   draft  them  to  appear  by  commissioners  at  se^^ 

■nromarr,  and  report  that  they  consider  the  meeting  of  preabytery,  which  was  fiitdfoi 

Btandanis  alreadj' unctioned  bytbe  United  the  third  Tuesday  of  March. 

Presbyterian  Church  are  quite  enfficient,  fi/norRoat.— This   presbytery  a»l  <" 

and  that  no  new  summary  is  required.    Mr  14th  February.      On    petition   Irani  ''* 

M'Gill  having  proposed,  as  a  connter-mo-  obnrob  at  Maybole,   a  moderation  in  ' 

bon,  tbalthepresbylery.Bgreeably  tor^it  call   was  appsinied   to  take  plscs  Uurt 

of  Synod,  enter  npon  the  cooticKratioa  of  on  22d  Much— lilr  Knox,  Ayr,  to  prcadi. 
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vhicli  taxi  not  made  tb«  retuma,  were  en-  (rradaatcd    scale    of    tbeir   advancement, 

joined  to  send  them  to  the  clerk  before  the  William  Chartrea,  Esq.,  solicitor,  waa  ap- 

lal  March.    A  case  of  diacipline  came  np,  pointed  the  le)^l  adrlicT  of  Ihis  jiTtaaj- 

hf  protest  and  appeal  from  the  aeBsion  of  lery.    The  Draft  of  a  Summary  oF  Prin- 

Cstrine,  when,  aftier  reasoning,  tbe  follow-  cipies  was  considered,  and,  as  to  ita  general 

in;  delirpranoe  was  given  : — "D.tiniMthe  character,  approved,     Tha  presbjter;  to 

protest  and  appeal,  Baalaia  tbe  proceedinga  meet  again  on  firsl  Tneaday  of  March. 
of  tbe  session  of  Calrine,  and,  quoad  iUtra,  Paiihg  and  Greenoeit.— This  preahjtery 

Isavc  the  s«4jion  to  receive  the  additional  met  at  Greenock,  Tth  Februarj—the  Kev. 

evidcnite  offered  bj  appellant,  and  Bnally  8.  M'Nab,  Kotheaay,  moderator  pro  tejii. 

iane  this  case."  Nest  meeting  will  be  beld  The  seaaions  in  tbe  botinda  were  recom- 

on  (be  second  TnoBday  of  April.  mended  to  forward  their  annnal  alatislical 

ianorjfc.— This  presbjtery  met  on  the  retornH  to  the  Sjnod  ;  and  to  attend  to  the 
lUhorFebmary — the  Kev.  James  Dunlop,  collection  for  the  Home  Fand  appointed 
moderator.  The  report  of  the  Committee  to  be  made  during  the  month  of  March. 
uf  Synod  upon  the  Syood'a  General  Fnod,  A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  sng- 
nu  received  and  circulated  among  tbe  jiestlone  as  to  the  proposed  Sflmmarj  of 
msmbera.  The  clerk  intimatad  tbat  he  had  Frinciplei,  and  to  report  at  ncit  meeting, 
received  a  certificate  from  the  preabylery  The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
of  Gtasgoir,  tiSDiiferring  Mr  Kobert  Fater-  to  consider  the  auhject  of  regularity  in  the 
Hn,  Undent  in  divinity,  to  the  oversight  of  payment  of  stipend,  presented  a  writtea 
this  presbvtery.  The  usual  exercises  were  report,  which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  eon- 
prescribed  to  htm.  Mr  Aikman  delivered  aider  at  next  nH^ting  hi  Paisley,  on  the 
a  diiconrae,  which  waa  unanimonsly  sus-  first  Tuesday  of  March.  The  Kev.  WilKam 
tained.  Mr  Haan  gave  an  account  of  the  France  wan  appointed  moderator  for  the 
lectares  which  he  beard  at  last  sesaion  of  neit  six  montiiB.  The  following  rcBolU' 
the  Hall.  Both  students  were  also  ex-  tions  as  to  national  education  were  nnani- 
unined  in  Hebrew.  Kesumed  conaidera-  monaty  adopted : — Ist,  That  onr  views  on 
lion  of  tbe  proposed  Summary  of  Princi-  the  province  of  civil  government  in  mat- 
pies.  A  considerable  number  of  verbal  tent  of  religion  do  not  bind  us  to  oppose 
alterations  were  mggcaled.  These  engges-  every  syslein  of  national  education.  2d, 
lions  the  cletk  was  instmcted  to  transmit  That  we  are  strongly  opposed  both  to  the 
to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  present  constitution  of  paroebial  achaols, 
to  prepare  the  sommorj.  Mr  Johnston  was  and  to  the  arrangement  by  which  granta 
ippoiated  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  are  obtained  from  (be  Privy  Council ; — to 
to  the  vacant  congregation  of  Longridge  tbe  former,  because  it  is  sectarian,  and  to 
on  the  gist  Sabbath  of  April.  The  next  (be  latter,  because  it  ia  latitudinarian.  3d, 
meeling  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  h«  That  the  public  miod  in  SocUand  appears 
held  en  Tuesday  the  4th  of  April.  to  be  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  a  system 

ffiuKatUa. — This  pr«abytety  being  met,  which  shall  abolish  the  application  of  tests 
lOlh  Jantiary,  the  Bev.  James  Douglas  to  teachera  ;  which  shall  raise  the  alandard 
n«s  chosen  moderator  for  six  mouths,  of  eecular  instruction  to  the  pupils;  which 
Ur  Chiaholm,  student  of  divinity,  was,  shall  entrustthe  superintendenueofachools 
St  his  own  request,  transferred  to  tbe  to  local  boards  cboaen  by  Ibe'free  suffrage 
presbytery    of   MalroBe.     A   petition  for     of  tbe  rata-pkyers  ;  and  which  shall  de- 

a  moderation  in  a  call  WM  granted  to  mand  no  other,  guarantee  for  the  religiana 
the  fourth  congregation,  now  worship-  (raining  of  the  yoang  than  tbe  rcligiooi 
ping  in  the  High  Bridge  Chapel — the  eonvictionaef  parents  and  guardiana.  4tb, 
moderation  to  take  place  on  Tneaday,  That  we  ahall  give  onr  cordial  aopport  to 
!4th  instant,  at  seven  f-h.^Rbt.  S.  W^-  anv  measure  framed  on  these  principles, 
lace  to  preach  and  preside.  February  7. —  believing  tbat  ditFerences  of  opinion  about 
The  presbytery  mot,  when  the  call  from  details  should  be  adjusted  by  the  mutual 
BoDghlon-ie-Spring  being  declined  by  Mr  concessions  of  all  the  parties  that  have  a 
Baxter,  waa  laid  aside.    Mr  Wallace  re-     right  to  be  ooosolted  ia  this  qoettion. 

ported  his  proceedings  in  the  moderation  

at  the  High  Bridge    resulting  in  a  call  to  peobitiobbbb  Licmxn. 

Ur  James  Graham  Patter,  preacher.    The 

call  was  aostained,  and  trials  for  ordination  Mr  George  Barclay,  by  the  presbytery 
»i«  assigned  to  Mr  Potter.  Mr  Henry  of  Copar,  January — Meaars  William  E. 
Angna,  atudent,  transferred  to  (his  pres-  Thomson,  James  Blocb,  and  James  Ronald- 
bytery,  delivered  a  popular  sermon,  which  son,  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh — Mr 
was  cordioll;  approved,  and  the  ministers  James  Martin,  by  the  presliytery  of  Hamil- 
.  4^  Newcastle  were  appointed  a  ci  ~  ~  ' 
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OLLS  HODKBATiD.  tRugfat  reddinj;,  vriting,  knitting,  ind  ten- 

.     ,,     „  ,       ~,      I      >r    nr-ii-  InB :  >  librsTT  coDtuDinit  SDO  ToliimeB ;  ud 

Kfrltcady,Un«^Ck«rA.~iixyii^  .wVinpibiik.   Two  di«ri.t  p««r  nmc 

"'—--.   ciled  in  Deoenib«r-]«r  Felti-  .„„  v."!  h««.  or«n!r,Ni.  .«S  -Ln^of 


rrew  of  Dywut,  preiidiDg. 


ingi  hSTS  b«m  org'nniied,  and  ■ 


J^nociulfc.    FcmrA    CoKgrtgatioK.  —  Mr 

James  O.  Potter,  cBll»d  Wtfi  Juiuaiy—  .^.u^ 
Mr  Wilkce  of  NewoiiadB,  prmiiding.  The'Oorbali  Miuion  Chnreh  originttcd 

with  a  few   benarolent  iadiridails  alu^ 

OBSitriTiOH.  about  Totir  jeari  ago,  formed  a  ChriuUn 

-     .  _      ...        ^  .  »    .    3  Tisicing  usociation  and  a  total  abetmsnn 

So«tk  JtonoUiW,  Ori:M».~Mr  Andrjw  .j,^,,     f„j  ^^6  purpose  of  promoting  (bt 

Whjl«,   ordHned    aui    DBoeinber--Mr  temporal  and  ■piritSal  interrats  of  the  »«(■ 

Bucban  of  Hrfm.  Sir  Beid  of  Krth,  Mr  flel<fpopQiation  in  MainStrettandiherar- 

M'I*lUn  of  Ronwy.  "id  Mr  Broira  of  ^QunSTr'!  di^trioL     The  Rev.  Mr  M'Cm 

ehapinsba;,  offlmtmg.  ^f  ob„  began  to  labonr  in  the  district  in 

October   ISSS,   and    a   connregaiion  m 

tHSDonoH.  organized  in  April  1853.     Since  that  limi 

r.  T     %:     ,    ni  i>„     T   T>    the  membenhip  haaincreaaed  lo  104,  three- 

T  ^  ^  f  ^^;r^:«W*  Tr  'ounh,  of  wbSm   were  pr«.lou.lj  .neon- 

Johnston,   indncted    26th    JaoiwJT-Mx  „«^  ^^  „j  church/ The  .^«- 

BWtb,  GlMgow,  and  Mi  M'QaTu.,  Airdne.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  many  «  cm  iS  «- 

officiatug.  oommodated  in  the  place  of  worahip.  The 
Sabbath-ichool eontains  150  ehildnn;  th 

MiuouNDnM  »o»  MARCH.        -  minister's  Bible  olaii,  69   yonng  peiwn 

By  rBcommendalion  of  Sjnod,  a  conection  •bore  14  yeara  of  age.   Th«  aeeklj  pnija 

to  aid  congregationB  in  raUiiig  their  minis-  meeling   is  attended  hj  ftom   50  lo  lO 

ters'  atipendito  L.120  is  to  be  made  in  all  peraons.    The  week-day  echool  oontana 

thechnrchel  of  the  Synod  on  2d  Sabbath  ■bout  ISO  pnpila.    There  U  an  adoll  lotil 

of  March,  or  some  other  Sabbath  of  that  •bstinmce  aociety,  with  upwards  of  BOO 

„gQj|j_  nembera ;  a  juvenile  aociety  with  a  am- 

bership  of  200 ;  a  aavinga  bank  nitb  IS 

^.  .»»-  depositors,  end  the  aam  of  L.IM  it  tlinr 

Mivuun  ^.su«,I>•~  V  credit;  a  sick  and  funeral    societ;  wiP 

In  pnnuanoe  of  appointment  by  tbe  United  32  members  ;  and  a  aociety  for  thepnetin 

Preebytery  of  Glasgow,  a  pnblic  meeting  of  sacred  mnsio,   attended  by  about  100 

was  hield  in  tbe  Hbt.  Dr  Beattia'a  ehureh,  pertona.    The  Sabbath-day  colleetinu  U 

Gordon  Street,  on  the  night  of  Taeeday,  present  average  1^     Tbe  people  hiK 

31st  January,  for  the  parpose  of  inbmitting  raised  about  L,60  towaida  the  erection  of 

a  report  respecting  the  operations  of  tbe  thnr  new  church,  which  is  expected  to  be 

Glasgow  TJaited  Freabyterian  Scheme  of  finished   in  the  course    of  two  or  tkn* 

Missionary    Churches John  Henderson,  viontha  ;  and  they  promiae  to  raise  L.IOO 

Esq.  of  Park,  occupied  the  chair.    Among  in   support   of   gospel  ordinances  !■  ibe 

othera  on  tbe  platform  were  the  Bev.  Drs  courae  of  tbe  first  year  after  they  lake  poi- 

AndersoD,  MTarlane,  Taylor,   and   Rob-  session  of  their  new  placa  of  wonhlp. 
■on;  theRo'- UeiarsM'Oill,  Blyth,  Wad-        The  Coocaddena   Minion   Chnnih  «>■ 

dell  of  Old  Calabar,  Edmond,   Edwards,  opened  in  September  !B5I,  by  the  Rn- 

M'Crae,  and  Heather  ;  J.  H.  Young,  Esq.;  Timothy  East,  who,  after  laboariug  tbot 

David  Bobettaon,  Eaq.  for  about  eighteen  months,  was  obligM 

After  an  impressive  prayer  by  tbe  Bev.  to  reaign  his  aitttatioo  in   conscqaenee  H 

Mr   Edmond,   Dr  Taylor  aubmitted   the  declining  health'.   The  Bev.  John  Uluti 

rejxirt,  which  gave  a  minnte  and  interest-  was  invited  to  ocoupy  the  station  in  Hi) 

ing  account  of  tbe  progress  of  the  various  last,  and  though  he  aubseqaently  rscein^ 

mSsioti  charohea  under  the  care  of  tbe  calls  fVom  no  fewer  than  three  cooiiieP" 
presbytery.    The  conaregalion  in  Stirling 
-Square,  of  which  tbe  Rev.  George  BIytb 
is  minister,  consists  of  about  60  members, 

besides  140  adherents  and   catechumens,  field  population  in  Cowcaddena.    — 

Classei  are  taught  during  the  interval  of  eordingly  entered  upon  this  ai^tereofJi? 

pnblic  worahip   and  at   tbe  close  of  the  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October  nss,tti 

■ftemoon  eervlce  on  Sabbath.    There  is  has    since   then   laboured   with   undnfl 

also  a  weekly  congregational  prayer  meet-  energy  and  seal.    The  details  K'**??' 

ing;  a  total  abitioence  society  with  160  specting   tbe  prayer  meetings,  Sabtal>' 

msmben;  a  female  school  in  which  the  ■choola,risitinEBDoIety,mn*lcolsai,libnr7i 

pupils,   averaging    from    TO   to    90,    ara  Mvingi  hank  in  Cowoaddenis  doaely  i** 


Stirling  tiona  of  old  standing  and  great  w^"* 
e  BIytb  bilit^,  he  considered  il  hie  doty  t«  f^ 
embers,     the  invitation  to  labour  among  the  Mt 
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■emUed  thoae  a)r«adj  gtmi  rfgarding  the  pr«Tdl  to  a  fearfnl  extMt  in  the  district. 

igensi^  in  Ihe  otber  districtl.  Mr  Forrast  hid  commenced  to  preacb  in  • 

A   miseioMT;   lUttion    had    aIm    been  ichool'Toom,   and   his  mlniitrations  wsra 

coniineDced  iatiie  SiRolloxdiBtriot,  nodcr  attended  bj  abont  BO  penoni,  while  hia 

tbe  care  of  the  Utr.  David  Forrest,  for-  honichold  Tuiili  were  coidiall;  welcomed 

merif  of  Troon.     On  a  careful  ezamina-  b>  the  greater  part  of  the  people  it!  the 

lion  oF  the  diatrict  be  had  found  that  oat  dwtriot.    Dr  Tailor,  in  concluaion,  called 

Df483funilie«,  219,  according  U)  their  owD  oarticnlar  attention  to  the  identity  of  tha 

Fonfasainii,  had  no  coDneotion  with   any  leading  feature*  which  the  reporti  from  all 

ChrisiiaD  ebarch,  while  135  belong  to  tbe  then  chordiee  pnatnted,  and  (howed  that 

Bamu  f^athaUc  coMmnnion,  leaving  miIj  the  remarkable  incceN  iriiieb  bad  attended 

129  conneeisd  with  anj  evangelical  dene-  their  operations  ehoald  efteovrafpi  them  to 

jniiution.    Intemperaooe,    Sabbath  dew-  proeecnie  the  wtn^k  with  renewed  energy 

tntioi^  and  othei  forme  of  wickedneM  and  aeal. 


fKonfils  Stttrospcct. 


uunvB  FotiTiOM  OF  KOHAW  oi,T&oLiOB  "  Thsie  are  In  the  United  States  6  arch. 
uDFEORBTAHTa  uiaauBttsDiuTaa  hiihopa,  16  bishop*,  13B6  priest*  j  Ull 
nlBBl.  cbarcbe*,  and  SSI  other  stations;  distri- 
bated  among  U  dioeee**  and  2  apottollo 
vicariate*;  aubtraeling  deaths,  it  appeara, 
that  during  the  jear  there  was  an  acoesaion 
u  sll  a  tMte  for  statistice.  The  Homan  of  1  ari^bishop,  1  bisbop,  and  114  priestB. 
CithoUcs  are  tbe  eol J  paitj  who  make  verj  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the 
KTiou  complaints,  that  their  namerical  United  States,  obtained  ^m  official,  and 
■trgagihhas  been  underrated.  Applying  conaeqnesllj  the  most  reiiablegonrcei  (with 
Ibe  nms  prindplee  of  caioulation  to  them  tbe  exceptioa  of  the  dioomes  of  St  Louis, 
*bii:h  are  applied  toother  denominations,  Boston,  Q^vestoB,  St  Fanl's,  and  Indian 
Ibt  TuDM  came  to  tbe  canclnaion  ttiat  the  Teiritorj,  wtnch-  are  estimated,  there  beitlg 
linuiiisls  in  En^and  were  leas  than  no  official  retnrni  from  these),  is  set  down 
390.000.  LiM  month  we  expressed  our  in  roand  onmbeM  at  1,980,000. 
opioMn  Ihat  this  eetJcaate  was  mnch  be-  "Of  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy, 
oetth  the  truth,  aad  iiidicated  the  soarce  asMnrnting  to  14V7,  1S4S  are  retnmed  as  in 
of  th*  eiror:  that  there  were  large  nam-  the  ministry  ;  and  179  as  in  other  employ- 
ben  of  ttiem  who  appeared  in  chapel  only  ment  (a  dUcrepanoy  of  4  from  the  returns 
Dpaa  extraordinary  occaaioni.  A  London  of  the  whole  nambrr  above).  That  is  to 
priest,  in  ■  long  latter  to  the  Tabltt,  con-  say,  within  a  fraction  of  one-eighth  of  th* 
Snoi  Dur  views.  He  says  the  number  of  clergy  are  in  other  employment  than  the 
BonuD  Catholica  in  London  and  Lirer-  ministry  ;  ocenpjing,  we  Huppose,  the  post 
pool  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  millioD.  And  of  professors,  teaofaerx,  etc.  Ifwetakethe 
pcfwnting  five  objections  to  the  censos  as  1343  in  the  ^Inistry  as  a  supply  for  tbe 
u  iiideoee  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  1,980,000  Roman  Catholics,  ihen  we  itave  a 
Kmiah  popidatioa  ;  he  give*  this  as  the  priest  to  every  1 591  peraons.  And  seating 
luterror,  and,«*hestal«B,  "  onbappily  Ihe  the  people  in  tbe  141 1^  chorches,  and  681 
inslatt  ofall.''  "It  identifies  mass-goers  .  •  -  . 
*ith  Catholic*  I"  that  i^  it  assumes  there 
>n  DO  Bomsaist*  who    do   not  attend  denlsisfSl. 

suu.  '< '  The  Association  for  the  Propagation  of 

Tbe  fcdlowing  valusble  document  gives  the  7uth'(i>hosea{^rs  are  admin  isiered  by 

*  comparison  of  Romanism  and  Proles-  two  committees,  one  in  Paris  and  the  oihei 

lutiHi  in  the  United  State*  of  America,  in  Lyons),  in  1B50  reeled  from  the  United 

for  lbs  ume  year,  IB&l.    It  was  prepared  States  765  dole.,  sad  expended  in  missions 

tut  Om  NtK  York  Obtrvtr,  and  it  will  be  .  in  the  United  States  89,703  dols.,  exceeding 

jMcecived,  ihat  the  writer  has  no  despond-  by  nearly  600  dots,  what  was  expended  in 

iog  Fealing  as  to  the  extension  of  Roman-  all  the  missions  in  Europe-^he  miuions 

iuj-   And  we  may  add,  moreover,  that  the  in  Europe  amounting  to  89,277  dols.    By 

^feuoDslMre  stated  are  those  entertained  this  large  expenditure,  it  will  apiiear  in 

QjererjinteUigent  American,  with  whom  what  estimation  tbe  Association  holds  thE«e 

*e  hsie  convenHHl.    The  article  will  well  United  States  I    The  number  of  Roman  C»- 

'>**'d  a  earefol  perusal.    It  supplies  some  tboUc  periodicals  is  eleven  weekly  (two  of 

VA  materiidB  for  thoi^hL  which  are  in  Oermui  and  one  in  Freneh) ; 

f2 
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Mie  qnutarij,  wiil  two  mnoml — lotml  fcoT'  notice.    Tint,    iIhi    lamm   at    tlM   ittM 

tMn.  Bomvi  CMbidta  in  the  Unrtad  8tat«  ir* 

■*  We  iDBj  indulge  In  k  hw  oompirixnn  foml^ent,  tttd  tbeir  immediUe  detMi- 

witkoat  offence,  we  hope,  to  mj  one.  danta.     When  thej  limve  been  in  oat  hti 

"  The  Old-ichool  Prasbytenan  Cbareh  of  civil  and  reKgiom  liberlr,  oF  Sibbub     , 

in  the  United  State*  ha»  aoST  mlniiten,  andBibles.oredaeationsnd'of  newnpajnn     . 

1ST5  chnrcfaes,  310.000  eommnnioanu  (the  and  book*,  Tor  two  or  three  g«nentin>. 

return*,  being  impoifect,  m;  930,000),  and  the;  begin  to  fkll  off  rrom''niatberehiircli,'     I 

A  total  of  population   attending   on  onr  and  berome  ProteaUuiU.   Tbe  Praceatwi     I 

Btinhir)',  and  oonnactad  with  onr  oongre-  gain  ftr  rrealer  immben  ttoa  tbe  rub 

ntioni,  of  SSO^OOO,  or  1,000,000  pereon*.  of   tbe  Roman   Catboliei^   than  tbe;  io 

It  witt  be  reeotleoied  that  ^1  penons  are  (hm  the  Protectant*, 

reokoned  Eonan  Catholid  who  ha*a  been  "  Second,  the  man  of  the  Bonn  Ci- 

tuptiied,  and  proieH  that  fallb,  and  are  tholio  priesthood  In  ifaa  United  (itttM  ii 

eonnted  with  their  congr^ations.     Thej  made  np  offoreisnenl  not  more Uubim. 

do  not  in  their  retnmi  make  the  dlttinc-  eerenth  are  native  bom  Amnicua,  tbi     | 

tion,  to  JoBt  and  common  with  Froteitsnt  other  liz-ieienih*  are  Frenebmea,  Bd- 

cfanrchea,  between  '  commnnicanti* — t.  a.,  e^'iu,  Gennaaat  Spaniard*,    Porteipmii 

thoM  who  give  credible    eridenoe   of   a  ItaliaiM,    Swl**,    Poles,    Canadiana,  and 

change  of  heart— reallj  spiritaal  pentons^  Iriihmen.    And  with  the  one.aeTmth  **■ 

and  tbe  mere  member*  of  the  ooDgrega-  Uve  bom  Americans, iti*probab)elh*tBOl 

tion.      Benoe,    in   estimating   Ptoteatant  one  in  on«  hundred  i*  daioended  froa  Pi*-     | 

denominationt,  this    fact   ihonld    not  be  teatant  parent*. 

OTertooked  ;  and,  in  comparing  them  with  "  Suppose,  now,  we  connect  onc«  mraa 

the  Roman  Catbolioa,  we  mn*!  take  the  the  New-aobool  PretbTteriaa  Chnn^  ul 

total  of  penons  attending  on  our  minialn-,  how  will  onr  accannt  stand  with  theKani 

and  connected  with  onr  consregationa.    It  Catbolios  7 

t*Ioaingiight  of  tbi*  hci,  tbat  make*  the  "Tbe  New-acbool  Iibtb  1490  uliirttf% 

diaparit;  between    Protestant  denomina-  1S79  ohnrchea,  1 40,0T6  memben,  and  Iw- 

tiona  in  the  United  State*  abd  the  Roman  tween    500,000  and  600,000  a>embe»<( 

Catfantica   appsar  lo  grealtj'  in  ravDor  of  their  congregations,  and  SOi  deiieal  ob- 

the  latter,  while  tbe  diiparity  tbonld  be  didaiea. 

tbe  very  contraij,  against  Ihem.  ■•  Now  fbr  the  reenlt.    The  RomsD  C>- 

"  We  will  throw  off  353  or  one-aightfa  of  tholic*  report  1.980.000  Roman  Citholie 

onr  iniolsten   a*  in    otber    emplormenl*  popnlation.     The  Old-««iiooI   and  Nt*- 

(profesaors,  teacher*,   editor*,   Me.),    and  school  PresbTterian  dutrobca  bare  a  Prtf 

we  hsT*  left  I7T4,  whiofa  arill  (tive  ns  one  bjierian  popolatioa  connected  with  tben, 

minister  to  e*er;  5A3  penon*.  And  seating  of  1,600,000,  giving  the  CatheKestt*  *il- 

our  1,000,000  people  in  our  3300  chnrches,  vantage  of  a*  ef  180,000. 

tbroiriae  off  375  organised  churches,  not  "  Bnt  here  the  leale  tama- — we  bsn 

havinr  their  own  or  adeqoate  houses  of  ^146  more  miniaten ;  401  raon  duioil 

worship— a  large  deduction  !  we  have  one  candidates,  and  2,162  more  riinnjie*. 

ehoroh  building  for  every  434  persDut.  "The  true  position  and  relative  iDfloom 

"In  a  Proteatant  denomination  which  of  tbe  Roman   Catholic   Chnndi  ou  Iw 

oontidera  the  praaching  of  the  Gospel  the  easily  apprehended  from  this  oompan**' 

great  end  of  the  miniatry,  and  ample  sit-  Bring  in   all  Um  other  bnndie*  of  M" 

Sngs  for  tbe  hearen  nf  Indispensable  ne-  mat  Presbyterian  family — A»  RehrBid 

oessity,  it  is  not  to  be  wandered  at  that  Dutch,  the  Associate  Reformed,  tbe  Ov- 

dnr  supplies  in  thsee  rnipecti  are  so  far  man  Lutheran,    tbe   Cnmbetlaad,  ttr- 

ahead    of    tbe    Roman    Catholics.     Our  bring  in  tbe  Baptist,  tbe  Hetho^  tlw 

nnmber  of   clerical    students  (candidate*  Episcopal  cborchet,  all  tbe   ProlMtss^ 

sel,  licentiates  337,)  i*  BIS.     The  nnmber  and  what  an  array  of  Proteatant  f^f^ 

of  Pretbyterian,  Old-school  periodieala  Is  tion,    of    ministers,    clerical    eandidMs^ 

9  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  4  monUily,  and  churohe*,   periodioats,   literary  and  tlH»- 

9  querterij — total  14.  logical  institutions,  Ao.     Connect  lk«  !>■ 

*'ThD*  we  have    610   more   minister*,  mense  mull  itnde,  who  >]  thou  ah  ooniiiii(i(A 

306  more  bonses  i^  public  worship  (and  some  to  no  form  of  faith,  and  oihen  t«  si 

If  ire  make  no  more  dednetions  than  9B3),  erroneous  fldtb,  yet  all  'antagonistiol't* 

197  more  clerical  students,  and  two  more  the  Roman  Catholio  Church,  at  neb,  sil 

periodical*.    The   eomptrison  of  literary  how  ntnob  stronger  ie tbe  array)    lti»^ 

and  theological    inititution*,    and    ecute-  coveied  at  a  gtanee.    llnow  mF  tbe  criw^ 

ataatieal  aodeniiee,  and  bigb  ecbool*  for  ed  popnlation  altogether,  and  we  bsfs 

youth  of  both  •exes,  w*  believe  would  be  some  20,000;000  of  InbaUtaDl*  t  MMt 

equally  in  our  favour.  1,980,000,  and  the  baUnc*  of  18,0W,(W 

"There  are  two  facts  worthy  of  special  may  be  set  down  ai  Proteatant*.    Wens; 
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throw  off  a  MmMaMbl*  ■aiiib*r  itill  (br 
ddM,  onbeliaven,  aad  indifferMttilU,  Md 
^•t  w«  in  m  ProMWant  Nation  oramlMllii- 
inglj. 
"The  Homan  Catkelici  ban  MiNa 
I  know  what  conntrj  tb^  (hoald 


Mamtfify  AHfOipeeL 


partj.  Pnpantiro  wmld  bIm  b«  mad* 
for  tba  next  ganenl  alectioD.  A  deter- 
miaatiott  «nu  MpreMod  to  raiM  L.SOOO 
a-;ear  Fmt  tlw  B^  three  7can,andaloBg 


-„'C 


Hm  of  intMcrintiolM,  varyiBg  from  L.&O  ti 

vasmade  up.    Tbii  comparatiTetjr 

i»  to  b«  followed  up  bj  oCbera 


L.1,* 


I  South   Aw 


[oM«iic«r  Ifo; — tbaa*  Roman  Catbo- 
Ijo  MtilinientB  do  >ot  anit  tbem  I  Tbef 
niitt  emiprata  to  tba  Uniivd  StatM.  Pm- 
MliDtlsm  haa  naia  oar  land  wbaC  it  it, 
ud  it  BOW  offers  to  the  poor,  ianBrantr 
mneraMe,  and  cyipreved  of  mankia^  the 
htppieil  hoDM  in  tjie  world. 

"Let  the  fHcodi  of  Zion  than  TtgtAot, 
ud  hope  in  Ae  Lord.  Tb«M  Soman  Catfa»- 
Sa,  tr»  MDt  to  tbis  eoaatry,  we  trait,  fbr 
their  own  and  oar  flood  ;  and  that  bi  flew 
of  thslr  being  mada,  bj  the  Spirit  and 
Word  of  Ood,  blB  trae  children  by  lUtb  In 
Jena  Oirigt ;  and  ao  brengbt  to  i*DO«aoa 
ihoerriHv  end  idolatriea  aad  aoal-daitro/- 
iag'dofmia  of  their  Ctanreh.  We  laait 
Aerefbre  look  upon  then  m  a  part  of  tbe 
neil  field  open  to  the  labonri  of  all  who 
ien  tiie  loala  of  men,  and  the  Lord  Jeaoi 
Christ,  in  ainoarit;  and  in  trnlb.  And  if 
v«  do  oBT  dntj.  In  reliaiiee  open  God,  w« 
■hall  be  a  Ueaains  to  ouv  Bomn  Catholic 
popn'uion,  and  Xhty  hi  th«  cod  no  rnia  to 
OL  Fear  not,  we  are  of  Ood  and  moat,  bj 
bit  bleiaio^  prevail. 


oa  ala^^Male,  l>otliintownaiideoiuitiT. 
I^  (peakMB  tpnkn  with  the  dUboM  ecm- 
foten—aa  to  the  prqgreM<rf  their  priaoipleat 
io  asd  ont  of  parUwMM,  end  regArded 
tbe  rerahuion*  td  the  e«UM  at  gMMlr 
atreDgtbawitg  their  COS*. 


Th*  Societj  fbr  tbe  Liberation  of  ReligiDD 
final  State  Patronage  and  Control—tbat 
heing  tbe  Dew  nama  of  tbe  Anti-atate.- 
thDrch  Aaiooiation — i*  preparing  to  eanrj 
on  iu  work  in  the  Tigorona  and  sjatefualio 
■pirit  which  tba  atate  of  pnblia  opinion  in 
relation  to  it  both  juaciflea  and  requlrea. 
On  die  111  of  Febmarj  Ian,  the  EaecotiTe 
OoBinitiee  inrlted  tEie  locietj'a  leading 
frlewbto  a  priTate  eDtertainment  at  Bad- 
l^'a  Hotel,  Xonden,  at  whieh  tbeir  plane 
ware  aobmiuad,  indmeBaiireiforobtaiDipg 
the  "ainewa  of  war"  were  agreed  upon. 
Mr  Samael  Morle;  <KioTi]ried  tbe  chair ; 
ud  among  thoae  preseiM  were  Mr  Ker- 
*ty,  K.P^  Mr  BNgbt.  M-P.,  Mr  Haraei, 
MP..  Mr  Croide^  M.P.,  Mr  PelUtt,  M.P., 
HrUiall,  M.P.,  hir  Bell,  M.P.,  Mr  Alder- 
■w  and  Sheriff  Wire,  Mr  G.  W.  Alei- 
uder.  It  waa  atated  that  a  standing 
paHiantntarr  committee  bad  been  ap. 
planted,  with  a  thoroagblj  oonpt^'"' 
prafuaional  man  m  ehainaan,  and 
for  ihe  fatnro,  ererjUihiit  of  an  • 
■uatical  kind  coming  h^ore  pBrhai 
"<n1d  be  rigibuUlj  watched  with  a 
■o  Ai  focietj'a  purpoaea,  and  to  the  or- 
EHuiation  of  a  compact   parUamntarr 


TctluBMbtK^tHirnUtaPrtttrltHmlfiigiiHit. 

%r, — I  an  litre  that  yon  do  not  wish  to 
apread  incorrect  infonnatitni  residing  im- 
portaBl  faeli.  Allow  b«  iherefoie  u>  call 
j'onr  attention  ta  a  miaatatement  in  tba 
mtereeting  anide  an  tbe  CaDtna  Returni 
oo  ReligloBi  Wotabip,  which  appeared  u> 
;our  but  □  amber. 

That  paper  alale*  i  "  It  U  not  thirty  jaara 
ago  aiace  a  man  conid  not  be  a  member  of 
parliamcDt,  or  eren  hold  the  petiiest  mu- 
nicipal office,  if  he  were  a  dbiaenter."  Ose 
heart  and  aeea  language  to  the  Heme  effect 
ver^  often  of  late  jeaxu,  bnt  It  is  qi)ite  U 
Tanaaca  with  the  Ctct. 

Tbe  Teat  and  Corporation  Acta,  towhick 
no  doabt  tbe  writer  refaia,  did  not  exclude 
diaaeslera  from  pariiamMit,  for  tbe  good 
reaaon  that  they  did  not  apply  to  parlia- 
ment. The  Teet  Act  applied  to  offlcen 
under  the  crown,  aad  tbe  CorporaUon  Act 
to  offices  in  mnnioipal  oorporadoni.  3nl 
a  seat  in  parliament  was  open,  ever  sinoe' 
tbe  Bevolnliiiii.  te  all  peraona  who  could 
take  certain  oatba,  and  tboie  were  such  aa 
every  PiMaatant  could  take.  Accordingly, 
tbeie  have  been  Protenant  dissenten  in 
erray  parliament  since  tbe  Bavolntian,  if 
Dot  sinM  tbe  Rafbraialioii.  Nor  did  any 
diaaenter  ever  complain  of  the  oatba  that 
were  exacted  from  membera,  whieh  indeed 
were,  if  I  miatalu  not,  the  very  same  oaibi 
that  are  takan  by  FtotMtauta  at  the  present 

The  Teat  and  Corporation  Acta  were  a 
grievaBCfl  to  diasentera,  because  tbey  made 
it  a  rondition  of  holding  office  nnder  tba 
crown,  or  in  a  corporation,  that  a  man 
abeuld  profess  himself  a  member  of  the 
Chorch  of  England.  Bnt  practically  tbeaa 
Acta  did  not  exolode  diseenters  tmm  such 
offices,  becaute  parliaiueiit  passed  erery 
year  en  IndetODiiy  Bill,  which 'exempted 


the  Mutiny  Bill,.Kose  ont  of  an  arrange- 
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ment  betmm  gOTWnmeiit  and  the  Tepr»-  Uw  of  tfae  Uai,  aotil  the  BMnin  of  Lord 

wnUitiTei  of  tha  duunting  inter**!  in  par-  John   Bnncll  waa  cuiied  in  1BS8.    No 

liunent,  who,  when  Uie  Tut  aod  Corpon-  donbt,  there  wu  aBill  of  Indemnitjpuud 

tion  Aet«  were  fint  introdneed,  comenled  ertrj  winoa  of  Parliameot,  exempung  lb« 

to  their  passing  on  the  condition  that  thej  perwng  who  had  broken  the  law  from  tk« 

ihoald  not  be  eororced.  -  The  condition  waa  penalties  to  which  the;  had  exposed  then- 

faithfallj  falBlled.    The  result  waa  to  eon-  sbItoi.    Bat  when  was  that  Mil  of  IndeiD- 

Tert  the  AcM  into  a  mere  stigma  npondis-  niky  first  carried?    It  was  in  I7M.    And 

i;tnitac(iording:l7  the  moat  ReqneDt  when  were  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta 

le  used  to  hear,  both  for  pawed?     Tbe  Corporatitm  Act  psMcd  in 

uthatthejirero  1S61 ;  the  Test  Act  wm  passed  in  Wi. 

»  aeaa  letter,  atroroii^  (said  Uw  diwenter)  Now,  oar  friend    leaTcs  the  impresiiM, 

no  aecnric*  to  tfae  chnrch,  and  being  (aud  which  he  certainly  did  not  intend,  that  tli* 

the  chnrehman)  no  real  injuij  to  dissent.:  Bill  of  Indemnity  was   ooeral  with  the 

Originally  the  oonititulion  of  parliament  Twt  and  Corpotation  Acts,  and,  ccdm- 

waa  quite  nnaectariaD,  in  bo  far,  at  least,  as  qaently,  that  the  tanlt  which  they  oSectd 

respected  CbHstians.    At  the  Berolution  to  Diseenlera  waa  the  onlyjiut  granndof 

certain  oaths  were  adopted,  which  shut  the  complaint  which  thej  bad  agttinat  them. 

dQOT  af^nst  Roman  Catholics,  and  made  The  Test  Act  waa  certainly  inteaded  to 

the  parliament  Protestant  in  its  emutitn-  apply  to  Boman  CathoUca,  and  the  IHi- 

tion.    It  contioued  so  till  1829,  when  the  sentera  allowed  the  measure  to  pas*  vith- 

door  was  reopened  to  the  Boman  Caiholio.  ont  oppoudon,  thoogh  aware  thM  it  woiU 

This  change,  nlthoogh  a  Kreat  improre-  exclude  themselTei.    BntlheDissentenit- 

meot,  is  not  adeqaate  to  tbe  demands  of  cei*ed  no  thanki  for  their  foibeaiance;  mi 

justice.     But  the  meaHDre  now  in  agitadoa  we  demur  to  thestacement  that  "thccoadt- 

for  the  admiwion  of  Jews,  will  remoie  the  tion  waa  faithfully  falfilled."     Oar  iin|irn- 

remaining  restriction,  and  render  onrlegis-  sion  is  qaite  the  opposite.    We  believe  tint 

latnre  as  free  and  compreben^Teaa  jnsiice  the  (jenaltiea  were  sometimes  rigorously  »' 


Febniary  18,  1B54.  in  the  Established  Chnrch,  to  escape  ths 
leg^  penalties,  another,  act  was  pasud  in 

We  readily  giro  insertion  to  the  above  1711.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  any  p«- 
letter.  Our  friendly  correspondent  does  ns  son  in  office  who  ibonld  resort  to  a  meet- 
no  more  than  jnstice,  in  snpposing  that  we  ing-hoose  of  Diasenters  for  pDblic  worsbip, 
are  nnwilling  to  "  spread  incorrect  infor-  forfeited  twenty  poonds,  and  was  dieqwi- 
ma^on  regarding  important  facts."  It  was  tied  for  holding  office  for  the  fatnrE ;  to 
thus  wrong  in  na  to  state,  that  e  dissenter  that  no  persons  in  the  cuatoms,  excise,  or 
coald  not  be  a  member  of  parliament  nncil  common  council,  etc.,  could  enter  thedooa 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  CorpDration  of  adissenlingchnrch.  Sir  Thomas  AbBej, 
Acts.  A  Blip  of  the  pen  it  certainly  was,  a  dissenter,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  liooiiili 
which  shculd  have  been  corrected  in  the  when  this  bill  of  Queen  Anne  was  carried, 
proof,     llissenlera  might  sit  before  that  It  became  a  question  with  him,  "  whether 

Criod  ia  either  Houae  of  ParliamcnL  We  he  should  quit  his  station,  or  continm  ia 

tm,  from  high   critical  authority,  that  those  offices,  by  oonfining  himself  to  prirsts 

Homer  takes  a  nap  occasionally ;  Mid  the  family  worship."     The  latter  attemaliH 

most  charitable  constmction  is,  that  onr  waa  adopted,  and  principally  at  the  en- 

nightcap  most  have  been  on,  when  the  treaties  of  others,  who  were  reluctant  to 

lentence  wa«  written.  lose  hia  able  public  aerrioea ;  and  he  ea- 

As  respects,  howeTer,tha  ciclosion  of  dured  thisrestraint  foreoren  year8,thoDEli 

Dissenlen  from  offices  of  tnut  under  the  not  without  much  grief.    Among  the  pab- 

crown,  and  /rom  corporations,  onr  assertion  lished  sermons  of  Dr  Watts,  are  two  which 

is  correct.    Until  the  repeal  of  the  Test  were   preached  in   Sir  Thomaa   Abnej't 

and  Corporation  Acta,  no  person  could  be  house,  at  evening  worship,  during  bis  aecln- 

an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  cuatoms,  sion.    And  we  may  add,  that  long  iXtt 

etc,  or  bear  offioe  in  any  city,  town,  cor-  the  Indemnity  Bill  paawd,  such  eminent 

K-ation,  or  burgh,  who  did  not  take  the  men  as  Blaokstoue,  Pitt,  and  Burke,  argned 
rd's  Supper  according  to  the  forms  of  for  the  continuance  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
the  Chnrch  of  England.  The  penalty  was  poration  Acta,  aa  essential  to  the  exialsan 
the  paymentof  five  hundred  pounds;  being  of  the  Establiahed  Church.  UneDCceaafal 
diaabled  from  suing  or  proaeculing  in  any  attempts  were  made  for  their,  repeal  is 
court  of  law  ;  being  guardian  of  any  child;  1787,  1789,  and  in  1790.  And  on  the  iMt 
being  executors  or  adminiatrators  of  any  oocaaion,  though  (he  motion  was  ably  sap- 
person;  and  being  incapable  of  receiving  ported  by  Fox,  it  was  rt^ecled  by  £94  votei 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift.    This  was  tfae  agunst  105.    We  make  thete  retnarki,  he- 
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iwn,  in  OOF  D^Hnkui,  the  Ion*  of  our  cor-  Hodm  of  Cominoiii,  eDJolniag  th«  dimd. 

reipoDileDt'i  commuoioatioii  is  raibet  lo  ben   to  receive  Ibe  commnnioii.    When 

dimioish  Ibe  importance  of  the  greet  vie-  parliament   wu   Buembled    bj   orders  of 

loTj  gsiEsd  in  ieS8,  end  Tsry  mnch  to  ei-  Jainea  VI.  in   16H,   the  first   thing   tha 

lotnus  tbe  erils  imder  which  Diseentets  Home  of  Commoai  did,  after  choosinn;  • 

kbaand  to  ioog  from  theM  eiiil  diiiabili-  speaker,  was  to  mejie  an  order,  that  eTcr; 

lies.   And  what  after  oil  wu  Ibe  Bill  of  member   of   tbeir    bodj   sbonld   take   the 

IndBnmiij,  eien  though  it  had  been  as  Bacrament  at  St  MorgBrefs  Cbnrch,  West- 

oldulheiafiiiioiis  actit,from  whose  penal'  minster.    This  was  done,  as  Camden  in- 

tics  it  delivered  Disseoters?    Il  was  bnt  forms  nl,ta"saewhetheradiieoTerjmight 

IS  snnoai  relaxation  of  slaver;.  be  made  of  those  Inolined  lo  tbe  Fopbh  re- 

Oar  intelligent  coirespnideDt  opens  np  ligion,  bnt  net  one  refuted  it."   If  a  persoD 

Kmt  nice  consiitntional  quesiions.    "  Ori-  bod  refused  lo  talie  the  sacnment,  becanse 

pii»ilT,"he«j8,"thecoD8lilutlon  ofpar-  he  objected    to  tbe   Charch  of  England 

lUoKitwu  quite  muect*riao,  in  so  fax  at  fbrm,  what  wonid  have  been  tbe  conse- 

Itan  li  re>pm»ed  Christiom."    We  do  not  qnence  ?    Wonld  he  hare  been  expelled  or 

pietend  M  be.  lawjers,  hat  we  are  Bfr«id  not?     Could  tbe  House  of  Commons  have 

Uai  Ibis  statement   is   strictly   acourMe,  repeated  those  tests  alter  the  Bevoluiion 

odIj  on  the  supposition,    that   tbe   con'  Settlement?    Was  this  power  ever  taken 

siintioB   wu   formed    upon    the   theory  fnwi  them  ?    We  will  not  gi»e  a  decided 

°f  Hooker,  Ihu  Church  and   Stat*  ore  opinion.    Bnt  we  have  some  suspicion,  that 

identical.     We   apprehend   tbe   constilu-  our  correspondent  pajs  a  greater  compli- 

tionirai  qoite  nnsectarian,  merelj  because  tiient  to  our  ori^iiiial  constitution  than  it 

,> :_. ..  ■  J  ^^  uijj  ^jj_  really  deserves.    Bnt  b«  this  as  It  maj,  i 


NATIONAL  BDirCATION. 


^o^&  the  last  tbw  weeks  Scotland  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetaal  ex- 
dtement,  on  the  vital  subject  of  national  education.  Neither  its  friends 
nor  itg  opponents  have  been  idle.  Kast,  west,'  north,  and  south,  have  been 
itirred  up,  and  given  ntterance  to  their  sentimenta.'  A  public  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  national  education  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinbui^h,  on 
the  25th  January.  Ix>rd  Fanmure  was  in  the  chair,  and  ablj  performed 
its  duties.  Letters  of  apology  fbr  absence  were  read  from  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  eould  not  be  present,  but  approving  of  the  Tesolutiona ; 
unong  whom  were  no  less  than  fourteen  members  of  parliament  for  Scot- 
land, with  Macania;  at  their  head.  Counting  tbe  two  who  spoke,  there  are 
sixteen  Scottish  members  wbo  are  in  favour  of  the  resolutions.  The  speakers 
were — the  Sev.  Drs  Alexander,  Harper,  Guthrie,  Cunningham,  and  J. 
Caima  of  Berwick  ;  Messrs  Cowan  and  Dunlop,  M.P. ;  Dr  George  Wilson, 
Messrs  R.  Macfarlane,  Sheriff  of  Benfrewshire  (Established  Church)  ;  Wjl- 
liain  Forbes  of  Medwyn  (Episcopalian) ;  William  Chambers  of  Glenomiiston  ; 
Adam  Black ;  H.  Dickie ;  W.  Duncan,  etc  It  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  ever  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  a  purely  national  question,  as 
i^ards  the  talent,  the  character,  and  the  social  influence  of  the  persons  who 
*ere  present.  A  public  meeting  was  also  held  in  Glasgow  on  Februaiy 
9th — Lord  Panmnre,  chairman.  The  principal  speakers  were — Rev.  Drs 
Sadie,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall,  Perth,  on  the  Sd  February,  »  of  the  friends  of  the  edu- 
ca^onal  institutions  and  schools  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was 
thai  not  a  public  meeting,  though,  it  is  said,  about  1000  persons  were 
present.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield  took  the  chair.  Another  meeting  was  held 
in  Kelso  on  the  10th  February — Lord  Polwarth  in  the  chair.  Tlie  meeting 
was  highly  respectable.     At  both  of  these  meetings,  it  was  admitted  that 
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the  edncatJoDHl  nrachtneiT'  in  Scotlan<1  was  at  present  inadequate  to  io 
wanU,  eepecially  in  towns ;  and  the  principles  advocated  may  be  thus  gborllj 
stated  : — Let  the  Established  Church  keep  the  parocliiul  scbools  under  her 
exclusive  superintendence,  as  at  present,  and  lei  the  edocalion  of  the  towna 
be  provided  for  by  government  grants  to  denominational  schools. 

The  great  public  meetings  in  the  two  capitals  of  Scotland  were  attempts 
to  form  a  united  platform  upon  which  the  friends  of  national  education 
.could  eland,  who  hold  different  views  of  the  province  of  the  civil  insgis- 
trate  tu  religions  matters.  And,  confining  our  remarks  to  the  £din< 
burgh  meeting,  with  which  we  are  beat  acquainted,  it  appears  to  n! 
that  the  co-operation  was  eminently  successful.  It  seems  more  so  aow, 
than  it  did  at  the  time  we  were  listening  to  the  speeches.  There 
was  somethiog  tike  a  hollow  sound  now  and  then,  which  did  not  pleiae 
us.  And  yet,  considering  that  it  was  a  gathering  of  parties  who  were 
disagi-eed  on  some  points,  it  is  perhaps  no  rash  siatemeut,  that  the  meet- 
ing, as  a  national  demonstration,  was  far  more  salisfactory  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  all  that  was  said  been  in  entire  accordance  with  our  ovn 
sentiments.  If  a  voluntary  platform,  it  could  not  have  been  a  oatioDsl 
platform,  and  its  object  to  a  large  extent  would  thus  have  been  defeated.  Bat 
it  was  certainly  a  goodly  spectacle  to  witness  on  the  same  platform  Fm 
Churchmen,  United  Presbyterians,  Congregation alists.  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Established  Churchmen,  "  fit,  though  few,"  not  one  of  them  cob- 
cealing  hie  own  sentiments,  but  all  agreeing  to  act  in  concert  to  give  liie 
children  of  Scotland  a  sound  educati(»i,  unfettered  by  sectarian  distinctiooa. 
An  easy  matter  it  is  for  any  one  to  sneer  at  the  antagonistic  statement!)  of 
some  of  the  speakers.  We  do  not  assert,  that  the  speaketv  were  all  eomia- 
tent  with  each  other,  and  as  little  will  we  aver,  that  each  speaker  was  alwBj) 
consistent  with  himseUL  Still  we  declare,  that  this  very  diversity  of  HOli- 
mcnt  was  the  glor^  of  the  meeting ;  and  w«  should  have  had  leas  conGdesct 
in  the  united  action,  had  there  been  less  free  expression  of  opiDion^ 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  upon  which  these  fHends  of  national  ednca- 
iion  are  agreed?  They  are  agreed  that  the  present  ayslem  of  parochial  school). 
and  educational  grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  cannot  continue.  They  an 
agreed  that  the  means  of  education  should  be  increased  in  quantity  and  im- 
proved in  quality.  They  are  agreed  that  the  teachers  should  be  selecltd 
without  regard  to  sect  or  party,  aad  that  they  should  be  better  remu- 
nerated for  their  duties.  They  are  ^reed  that,  inadditios  to  funds  preMDllj 
provided  by  law,  there  should  be  local  asaesHaents  for  educational  parposoi 
and  that  the  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  ma&agement  and  cootral  of 
local  committees,  chosen  by  rate-payet«.  Upon  all  these  principles  thersia 
a  perfect  harmony.  What,  then,  is  the  diSerenceT  Our  Free  Cbarefa 
brethren — for  it  is  with  them  we  have  principally  to  do— believe  that  fix 
government  should  make  provision  for  religious  instruction  being  impsited 
in  the  national  schools,  by  introducing  a  clause  to  this  effect  into  the  Acto( 
Parliament.  They  suppose  that  they  are  called  upon  to  lift  up  tbdr  testi- 
mony on  b^alf  of  this  principle — the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate— sad 
perhaps  not  the  less  so,  because  they  are  no  longer  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  And  it  is  not  consistent  in  ua,  who  are  members  of  sb 
historical  church,  like  the  United  Fresbyt«rian  Church,  to-  express  our  ai>o- 
niahment  that,  in  ten  years  after  the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  has  not  yd 
reached  our  own  elevation.  And  the  YoluntarKS,  again,  cannot  conteat  to 
such  a  clause  being  introduced  into  the  Act  of  Parliament.    Both  parties  an 
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masSj  iutxlcnia  that  the  Bibit  riMold  be  in  the  scboolB )  and  thej-  anHj  diWer 
aa  U>  the  means  b^  wbicb  it  ahoiild  be  brought  tbcre.  This  is  the  precise 
point  of  tbe  difficulty.  It  is  s&sicv  for  the  Free  Chnrch  than  for  Volnntariea 
to  make  the  required  oonoeBBion.  It  oannot  be  dmie  on  our  part  without 
an  atHmdoDment  i^  prioci^ ;  but  no  wich  sacrifice  is  demanded  from 
tkem;  it  is  the  mwe  waiving  of  »  right.  The  practical  difficulty-  as 
to  religious  iostrnctioii  being  found  id  the  school  dam  not  dbturb  them ; 
for  they  seem  sa^Sed  that  whether  the  Bible  be  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
meat  or  noti,  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  school.  Dr  Cunningham  himself 
admits  this : — "  J  am  oonTineed,  that  ss  good  a  security  as  the  continued  ; 
enforcement  of  tbe  eKclnslTe  ri^ta  and  privileges  of  tbe  Establiehed  Church 
in  regard  to  parochiid  education  afibrds,  would  be  conferred  npon  the  people  ' 
of  Scotland,  erni  witiioot  any  formal  enactment — by  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  popular  control  and  of  parental  inflaence  ;  and  especially  by 
leaving  full  room  and  fair  scope  for  the  combined  piety  and  Christian  worth 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  whotber  in  or  out  of  the  Establishment,  being 
broQghl  to  bear  itpon  this  great  nataonal  object."  The  religioiia  clement 
being  thus  considered  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  Frae  Churchmen  will  waive  their  right,  as  they  deem  it,  and 
Duke  t^at  concession  which  has  been  done  by  Lord  Panmure.  His  Lordship, 
ss  Cbairman  of  the  National  Education  Aasodaiion,  has  signed  a  petition  to 
psriisment,  which  riionld  satisfy,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  rigid  Voluntary. 
Il  is  this :  "  That,  in  re^rd  to  a  legislative  measure,  your  petitioners  ^e 
of  ofnaion  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  extrication  from  the  difficnities 
vith  which  tbe  question  of  education  in  connection  with  religion  is  encom- 
psssed  in  this  country  then  this,  that,  in  any  measure  for  helping  on  the 
education  of  the  people,  Parliament  should  abstain  from  intn>dociBg  tbe 
element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this  not  because 
they  hold  the  matter  to  be  insignificant,  but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent divided  state  of  the  Chriatiaa  world,  they  would  take  no  cognisance  of, 
just  because  tbey  would  attempt  no  control  over,  religion  in  the  schools, 
lesTiog  this  matter  entirely  to  the  parlies  who  might  have  to  do  with  tbe 
erection  and  management  of  the  schools ;  and  your  petitioners  are  of  this 
opinion,  b«ng  persuaded  that,  so  strongly  are  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  communicating  sound  moral  and  religious 
inatmclion  to  their  children,  that  this  course  might  be  followed,  with  the 
most  perfect  reliance  on  such  an  instruction  being  communicated  :  that  any 
legislative  provision,  either  to  render  reli^ous  instraction  in  schools  impera- 
tive, or  to  exclnde  it  therefrom,  is  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  ;  and  that, 
Men  Parliament  to  dictate  any  particular  system  of  religious  duties  to  be 
tanght  in  schools,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  community  would  consider  thenit  as 
going  beyond  their  province." 

There  are  two  parties  who  are  busily  engaged  in  sowing  division  among 
the  non~established  sects,  who  were  represented  at  tbe  great  meeting  in 
Edinborgb.  And  they-afford  a  curious  illustration  how  extremes  meet.  The 
one  party  is  the  Established  Church,  who  are  so  zealous  for  religion  being 
taught  in  the  schools,  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  argue,  that  nobody  can  teach 
it  twt  themselves.  The  other  party  is  the  secularists,  who  would  exclude  the 
Bible  from  the  schools  by  Act  of  Parliament,  atid  whom  no  one  suspects  of 
having  much  sympathy  with  Pharisaism.  And  yet  the  secularist  party, 
not  remarkable  either  for  numbers  or  inlluence,  have  the  modesty  to  tell  the 
people  of  Scotland,  that' they  woald  rather  have  the  parochial  schools  con- 
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unne  aa  they  an,  than  convert  them  into  national  RchoolB  npon  the  prindpU) 
laid  down  in  the  resolutions  at  tbe  Edinburgh  meeting.  Talk  of  nnhallowed 
coalitions  t>etween  United  Presbyterians  and  Free  CburchmenI  when  the 
secularists  have  come  to  tbe  rescue  of  the  Established  Church.  There  is  a 
class  of  persons  who  leave  the  prints  of  their  fingers  apon  every  thing  tbey 
touch,  and  whose  approbation  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  hoa- 
tility.  Their  antagonism  is  the  highest  honour  they  can  pay  ta  any  cauHi 
and  had  they  been  upon  onr  side,  we  should  have  had  a  strong  snspicioD 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  movement.  The  patronage  of  somt 
people  is  humiliating  enoogh,  and  thankful  we  are  that  we  have  not  been 
carsed  with  its  infliction.  We  leave  the  Established  Church  to  reap  whtt 
consolation  she  can  from  the  fact,  that  her  most  active  auxiliaries  at  tb« 
present  time,  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  religions  teaching  whatever 
in  tbe  schools.  She  may  regard  it  as  an  historical  commentary  on  the  text 
■ — The  earth  helped  the  woman.  But  for  oar  own  parts,  we  neither  seek 
nor  court  Ae  aid  of  persons  who  would  'Cast  out,  by  legislative  authority, 
every  Bible  from  every  national  school  in  Scotland,  their  spot  is  not  the  spot 
of  onr  children. 

We  are  writing  at  present  under  great  disadvantages.  The  space  reserved 
for  this  article  was  intended  to  be  occupied  with  a  criticism  on  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill.  That  bill  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  on  the  17(li 
February.  It  has  been  postponed  till  the  23d  ;  and  may  possibly  be  delayed 
still  farther.  And  even  though  there  should  be  no  delay,  it  is  too  late  for 
insertion  or  comment  in  the  present  number.  W'e  know  not  what  the  mei' 
sure  may  prove  ;  but  even  at  Uie  risk  of  being  considered  not  only  a  prophet 
of  evil,  but  also  a  jalse  prophet,  we  cannot  help  expressing  onr  fears,  that  it 
will  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country.  The  poetponement  itself, 
thongh  it  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  has  a  somewhat  suspicions  IooIl 
Tbe  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  suggested  a  scheme  which  would  throw  open 
the  parochial  scboob  to  teachers  of  all  religious  denominations ;  but  in 
otiier  respects,  leave  matt«i  much  as  they  are.  The  Eetabliahed  Cbarch 
has  possession,  and  lawyers  tell  us  that  this  is  nine  parts  of  the  law.  They 
have  greater  influence  with  the  aristocracy  than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation. And  tbe  Lord  Advocate,  rather  than  risk  the  defeat  of  his  bill,  nay 
make  such  modifications  to  cause  its  passing  without  a  contest,  as  may  de- 
prive it  of  all  claim  to  be  considered  a  national  measure.  And  then  we  sbiU 
have  sectarian  schools  springing  up  on  all  sides.  Perhaps  this  is  tbe  penalty 
which  the  country  must  suffer,  because  there  are  among  us  so  many  vhe 
openly  declare,  that  unless  they  get  that  scheme  which,  in  their  mind,  ie  the 
thoroaghly  periectone,  they  would  rather  want  it.  A  few  days  will  detenniae 
the  question  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  none  of 
them  will  be  so  well  pleased  as  ourselves,  should  onr  forebodings  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  event. 


Printed  bj  Thouu  Murbat,  of  2,  AmiatDii  Place,  and  Williah  0ib8,  of  41,  Tork 
Plsce,  at  the  PHnting  Office  of  Mobbat  end  Oibb,  North-Eut  Thiitle  Street  Uie, 
and  Publiihed  b;  Wi<,i,»n  Olifhuii,  of  21,  Bnootenah  Place,  at  hii  Shop,  7,  Sealb 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  S7(h  of  Febmarj  1854. 
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^(0»nan<otts  Communfcationit. 

REASONABLENESS  OF  PRAYEB. 

Fratbb  is  an  act  to  whicli  nil  are  instinctivelf  iropelled.  Wherever 
nuiii  hai  been  found,  there  has  been  found  in  him  a  belief  in  a  enperior 
being,  and  a  practice  of  adoring  and  pra}dng  to  him.  NotwithBtanding, 
bowever,  the  uniTeraalitj  and  apparent  necessity  to  man  of  his  fundamental 
beliefs,  and  the  acts  founded  on  these,  we  are  not  on  that  account  absolved 
from  the  obligation  of  discovering,  by  calm  inquiiT',  the  reatontiblenets  <^ 
prayer.  Before  we  can  believe  that  prayer  is  unreasonable,  we  must  egtab- 
lith  that  God  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  not  for  us.  To  hold  this  alternative, 
we  must  either  suppose  that  we  are  the 


or  else  that  Giod  only  created  us,  only  called  us  into  being,  but  lefl  us  un- 
aided to  fight  our  lifelong  way  through  all  the  troubles  that  meet  ua  in  this 
vorld  i  that  at  the  creation  he  handed  over  to  certain  moral  and  physical 
laws,  or  to  certain  intelligent  beings,  the  preservation  and  government  of 
enr  earth,  giving  them  no  power  of  their  own,  except  so  far  as  was  required 
to  conduct  to  completion  his  designs  and  intentions — that  he  endowed  his 
nniverse  with  cerUun  latent  self-acting  powers  which  he  called  into  exercise 
when  the  work  of  creation  was  finished.  It  is  only  upon  the  belief  of  some 
one  of  these  kindred  suppositions  that  we  can  fbund  the  belief  of  the  nn- 
nssonablenesa  of  prayer. 

The  other  alternative — the  reasonableness  of  prayer— depends  upon 
heliels,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  divide  into  two  clacees. 
This  diviuon  is  determined  by  the  twofold  nature  of  the  objects  of  prayer, 
or  the  blessings  we  pray  for.  Prayer  is  for  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings 
—for  blesnngs  to  be  enjoyed  in  life  and  time — and  Wessingg  to  be  enjoyed 
after  death  in  eternity.  To  bold  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  for  temporal 
blesrings,  we  must  believe  God's  providence ;  that  ia,  that  He  not  only 
called  08  into  being  by  a  flAi  of  creative  power,  but  that  his  strong  arm  is 
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everaroaod  ub— that  we  receive  not  only  our  existence,  but  our  Atilj 
blessings  from  Him ;  in  short,  diat  God  is  not  only  our  creator  but  also 
our  preserver  and  governor.  Before  we  can  believe  in  the  reasonableness 
of  prajer  for  blessings  to  be  enjo/ed  afler  death,  we  must  believe  that  we 
are  not  blotted  out  of  existence  at  our  decease,  that  death  b  the  moment  at 
which  we  merely  change  our  state  of  being,  not  melt  into  our  original  non- 
entity i  further,  we  must  believe  that  the  state  beyond  the  grave  is  one  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  where  we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  what  we  have 
sown,  enjoj  the  reward  of  merit,  or  endure  the  punishment  of  sin.  To 
believe  in  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  generally,  we  must  first  belicTe  that 
God  is  ready  to  hear  and  answer  our  prayers ;  and  that  Uie  answering  of 
them  will  not  interfere  with  bis  plans  and  decrees  in  the  goveniment  of  his 


The  very  fact  of  the  impulse  to  prayer  being  universal,  affords,  to  say  the 
least,  a  strong  presumption  of  its  reasonableness.  When  we  look  in  upon 
ourselves,  and  in  an  emergency  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  summon  ail  our 
enei^es  and  ^1  our  resources  to  our  assistance,  how  feeble  we  find  our  ut- 
most efforts;  how  strong  the  constraint  to  turn  our  view  outward  for  that- 
strength  which  we  cannot  find  in  ourselves.  Our  own  world  supplies  not 
the  want.  W«  look  around  on  our  fellow -creatures,  all  engaged  in  the 
same  struggle  as  ourselves,  all  equally  helpless,  all  taken  up  with  their  own 
wants,  all  equally  obliged  to  look  beyond  themselves  for  help.  Having 
looked  around  on  our  fellows  and  failed,  we  feel  the  Decessity  of  looking 
upwards.  AH  mankind,  accordin^y,  eimnltaneoudy-kneel  dawn  and  pray 
^pray  tothasame  Supreme  being,  thebelief  in  whose  existence  is«  common 
inference  from  their,  common  helplessneas.  And  can  the  whok  world,  en- 
gaging ID  the  aame  act,  from  the  saute  loolivess  for  the  same  end,  be  all 
deceived,  all  addressing  a  Being  who  for  liiem  exists  not,  wha  turns  a 
'deaf  ear  to  all  their  BupplidatioHB  T 

-  From  the  very  contemphition  of  nature,  the  neocsaity  of  prayer  is  forced 
upon  a  reflective  mind.  The  poeta  represent  nature  itself  as  praying  to 
God.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  morning  is  the  aimultaoeous  bursting 
forth  of  a  hymn  of  gladness  from  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  A  fine 
proof  of  the  c(Natemplation  of  nature  forcing  us  to  pray,  occurred  to  the 
writer  lately.  A  person  describing  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  said  that 
after  spending  six  months,  thoughtless  and  without  prayer,  among  tbe  god- 
less gaiety  of  Paris,  he  travelled  on  towards  Italy,  dissatisfied  and  meUn- 
choly,  and  arrived  one  night  at  the  convent  of  the  Great  St-  BM'nard.  Con- 
templating fr(»n  tbence  a  magnificent  Alpine  sunset,  the  impulse  to  pray  fx 
the  first  time  took  possession  of  him.  He  betook  himself  to  a  secluded  spot. 
Sang  himself  on  the  ground,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  God.  At 
tbat  moment  as  it  were  a  load  fell  from  bis  hetul.  The  tendency  of  At 
artificial  pleasures  of  men  bad  been  to  abstract  him  frosa  religious  feeling; 
but  no  sooner  does  be  fredy  commune  with  nature  than  the  severed  link 
between  man.  and  God  is  reunited,  and  a  temple  provided  for  his  worship. 

Prayer  for  temposnl  bletsinffi  rests  mainly  on  special  providence.  Now, 
God's  pi^serving  gM  well  as  creating  his  creatures  ia  what  we  might  naturally 
suppose.  The  disbelief  in  his  providence  would  not  naturally  occur  to  any 
one  as  the  probable  case  ;  it  is  a  refinement  only  to  be  discovered  by  tb« 
voluntary  hnnter  for  difiiculties,  or  the  unbeliever  determinedly  bent  upon 
his  scepUcism.  Is  it  not  far  more  natural  to  su'ppose'tbat  God  should  taka 
some  continuous  care  of  those  beings  whom  He  has  called  into  esiatence, 
than  that  He  should,  as  it  vrere  in  &eak,  create  certain  beings,  and  then 
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leare  tdl  consideration  of  th«tn  T  What  can  we  suppose  to  be  the  actuating 
motive  and  purpose  of  God  in  creating  ub  I  We  can  conceive  no  oiher 
ikui  gratuitous  benevolence.  And  ehall  the  beneficence  of  the  supreme 
being  be  dammed  up  and  restrwned  by  the  sophistry  of  man  !  Shall  man 
say  to  his  b^eficent  Maker  in  the  work  of  his  beneficence,  "  Hitherto  shall 
thoa  eome  aad  no  farther  "T  Perish  the  blasphemous  thought!  Let  ua 
leave  off  the  ingenious  discovery  of  woes.  Man  has  enough  to  undergo 
withoat  ransacking  his  reason  for  new  and  fanciful  sources  of  complaint. 

The  reasonableness  of  pra^  for  rpu-itual  bkmingt  also  depends  upon 
epecial  providence.  We  pray  tbat  after  death  we  may  be  received  into  a 
eute  of  perfect  and  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  that  we  may  escape  the 
punishment  provided  for  ofTenders.  Some  faint  shadows  of  a  begun  moral 
government  may  be  descried  amid  the  turmoil  of  earth  j  but  in  how  many 
cases  do  we  see  villainy  successful  and  triumphant,  and  modest  worth  de- 
pnssed!  How  many  flowers  blush  unseen,  in  comparison  with  those,  it 
miy  be  of  gaudier  colours,  but  of  inferior  beauty  and  fragrance,  which 
flsnnt,  the  favourites  of  fashion,  in  gardens  and  conservatories  I  On  the 
Bupposition  of  God's  justice,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  state  of  retributioa, 
where  th«  moral  government  begun  here  shall  be  oonsommated.  The 
Terr  ■°g«r  we  feel  at  the  success  of  the  unworthy,  and  the  loving  regret 
we  eiperience  when  we  discover  worth  depressed,  prove  that  by  an  inward 
monitor  we  are  admonished  of  the  ioconsistency  of  such  facts  in  humaa 
a^irs  with  Ciod's  justice.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  removes  all  inconaisteBckSi.  and  viiidioatea  to  our  reason  God's 
moral  character. 

One  consideration  which  in  default  of  all  others  would  h^ve  great  force 
in  determining  us  to  pray  is  this.  Supposing  the  probabiUtieg  of  the  reason- 
sbleness  or  unreasonsbleness  of  prayer  to  be  e:sactly  b^^anced,  we  may 
pass  a  life  of  prayerleasness  and  afterwards  discover,  when  too  late,  that 
prayer  was  reasonable — when  it  vUl  be  too  true  that  we  have  chosen  the 
wrne  alternative ;  while  on  the  other  hapd,  if  in  our  life  we  assume  tha 
reasooableness  of  prayer  and  act  aecordingly,  and-  ailierwardB  find,  that  from 
the  future  state  not  being  one  of  rewarda  and  puni^ments,  or  from  God's 
having  exercised  no  speoaL  providence  towards  his  creatures,  or  from  some 
odier  cause,  prayer  had  effected  no  purpoae,  and  was  useless,  we  shall  only 
bavB  done  too  much,  etred  only  by  supererogation.  Eveo  on  this  suppocd- 
tion,  prayer  will  not  htcve  gone  for  nothing ;  for  the  &ct  of  our  having  spent 
our  life  in  prayer  and  belief'  in  God's  providenoe,  will  bftve  r^sed  our 
Noughts  from  the  mere  triilea  of  the  moment,  and  provided  for  ua  a  fund 
whence  to  draw  an  amount  of  happiness,  which,  if  we  liad  known  prayer 
to  be  unreasonable,  we  should  never  have  enjoyed.  Of  whatever  value  the 
consideration  now  adduced  may  be,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  we  have 
firmer  ground  to  stand  on,  that  we  have  stronger  reasws  for  tbe  reasonabla- 
neas  of  prayer  than  those  afforded  by  a  mere  balancing  of  probabilities. 

We  shall  now  adv6rt  to  an  objeotion  to  the  reasooableness  of  prayer 
vldefa  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  gome.  Prayer,  it  may  be  said,  is  unreason- 
able on  this  ground :  if  an  object  of  prayer  is  good,  it  will  be  granted  as 
without  the  asking;  if  bad,  no  amount  of  solicitation  onour  part  will  iniluca 
Ood  to  grant  it.  This  is  just  fatalism  in  embryo  )  and  besides  the  objec- 
tioni,  to  which,  as  such,  it  is  liable,  the  following  is  sufficient  to  destroy  ila 
force.  The  .very  fact  of  asking  a ;  thing  may  have  the  effect  of  changing 
that  thing  from  Ae  category  of  bad  to  good ;  not  from  absolutely  bad  to 
ahsalntdy  good,  but  from  that  class  of  diinga  which  ia  bad  for  m,  to  thaf 
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class  of  thtnga  which  U  good  for  lu.  Great  blearingB  onght  not  to  be  con- 
ferred without  the  asking.  Tbua  on  a  man  impenitent  and  hard'hearted, 
there  would  be  a  moral  incongniity  in  bestowing  forgiveness  ;  but  when  his 
heart  melts,  and  he  in  contrition  sues  for  pardon,  the  incongniity  is  dimin- 
ished, naj,  there  now  arises  a  moral  fitness  that  be  shoald  be  foigiToi. 
While  impenitent,  tbrgiveness  was  in  the  class  of  tilings  which  onght  not  U 
be  bestowed;  when  he  becomes  penitent,  the  line  of  demarcation  iswitli- 
drawn,  and  forgiveness  is  in  the  cat^orj  of  things  to  be  bestowed. 

Again,  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  is  forced  upon  ns  by  a  general  new 
of  man's  condition  and  circumatances,  of  the  wants  and  cravings  which  we 
an  conscious  of  in  oar  own  souls,  cravings  which  can  only  be  satisfied  bj 
the  entertaining  of  those  divine  and  transcendental  beliefs,  from  which  the 
reasonableness  of  pra^r  is  the  legitimate  and  nnavoidable  inference. 

If  prayer  be  unreasonable,  we  are  in  reality  "  poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy 
sea,"  wii'o  "  from  wave  to  wave  are  driven."  The  only  chann  which  can 
-  make  life  sweet  is  withdrawn.  Our  position  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
but  especially  of  moral  greatness,  is  lowered ;  our  high  mental  powers  d^ 
prived  of  their  noblest  use.  Wby  should  we  be  endowed  with  the  noble  gi^ 
of  reason  and  imagination  ;  why  should  we  be  made  capable  of  forming  liia 
noble  conceptions  of  Deity,  eternity,  retribution  ;  why  shonld  we  be  capaci- 
tated to  soar  into  the  infinitudes  of  space  and  time,  if  our  lot  is  to  be  with 
the  beasts  that  perish,  and  if  our  aspirations  for  immortality,  and  for  a  fall  : 
nnderstanding  of  the  great  mysteries  of  being,  are  to  l>e  all  buried  with  u  | 
in  the  grave  T  On  the  supposition  of  the  unreasonableness  of  prayer,  nin') 
lot  is  indeed  one  of  weariness  and  woe  ;  the  highest  object  of  his  ambidon, 
present  pleasure  ;  his  highest  principle  of  action,  pure  unmitigated  selfisb- 
ness.  In  this  case  tbe  best  way  in  which  he  can  employ  his  talents  ii  to 
smooth  down,  by  a  cold  woridly  philosophy,  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  nartue 
into  full  development  those  slender  elements  of  happiness  which  he  natnnllj 
possesses.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  time,  shonld  he  venture  to  looit  inta 
tbe  gloom  of  futurity  in  search  of  some  cangenialAnd  happier  clime,  ahird 
necesHty  compels  him  to  return  in  sorrow  to  faia  daily  toil,  and  to  fix  bin 
fiist  to  that  sordid  earth  from  which  his  impatient  spirit  straggles  to  lite 
herself.  Bdigion,  on  this  supposition,  is  nothing  more  than  an  invention  of 
politicians  and  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  good  order  sod 
happiness, — a  mere  fiction,  shedding  a  blae  halo  of  spirituality  over  wbstii 
iatrinsically  mean  and  sordid. 

On  tbe  supposition  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer,  ^1  human  affiurs  m 
invested  with  a  joyous  aspect.  A  delightful  ideality  and  soul  is  breathed 
into  even  tbe  dullest  materialities  of  life.  This  present  state  becomes  om 
of  mere  probation,  a  mere  battlefield  in  which  to  fight  our  way  to  a  blened 
immortaUty.  T^e  possession  of  our  highest  Acuities  is  accounted  for,  our 
highest  aspirations  are  restrained  by  no  curb.  For  where  is  there  a  flight 
of  imagination  so  loily  as  to  realize  the  wondrous  mysteries  rewlered 
matters  of  futh  so  soon  as  we  accept  prayer  aa  reasonable  T  We  an  nov  n 
the  earth  but  not  of  it.  Selfishness  is  no  longer  our  principle  oC  action;  i 
higher  motive  to  conduct  is  inspired.  Would  we  improve  our  intetlediiil 
Acuities  in  order  the  more  aocurately  to  treasure  up  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  to  refer  tiiem  to  their  general  laws,  to  explain  the  mutoal  action  of 
these  laws  T  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  endowing  ounelves  with  hi^ 
capacities  for  existence  in  a  loftier  state ;  making  ourselves  in  inldligeiKe 
and  wisdom  still  less  lower  than  the  iwgels.  J3o  we  love  lite  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  contemplal«,  aw«-strucfc  and  glad,  the  lonely  appaanocssof 
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Dature  t  Or  do  we  Inxuriate  among  the  creations  of  tmagjnadon  and  the 
fictions  of  fancy  T  we  are  again  at  the  same  time,  rendering  ODrselves  more 
meet  for  the  state  of  bliss  to  n-hich  we  pray  to  attain,  more  capable  of  glad- 
ness as  we  wander  by  the  "green  pastures  and  still  waters"  of  beaven. 
Do  we  endeavour  to  instil  into  ourselves  the  lessons  of  ntoralitj  and  virtue, 
restrain  the  impulses  of  passion  and  Inst,  listen  to  the  warnings,  and  obey 
the  injunctions  of  conscienceT  We  are  approaching  the  nature  of  God 
himself,  enjoying  even  on  earth  that  communion  which  we  hope  to  enjoy 
uninterrupted  in  a  future  state,  and  rendering  ourselves  on  earth  more  like 
to  snd  meet  for  heaven. 

Finally,  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  and  all  the  homogeneons  truths 
implied  in  and  springing  out  of  i^  give  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  single- 
oesaofaira  to  all  the  various  parts  of  our  conduct  as  active  and  moral 
beings.  We  learn  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  prepare  for  death  ;  we 
learn  to  make  all  the  lesser  objects  of  pursuit,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
moment,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  succession  the  ultimate  oligecta 
of  our  endeavours,  subservient  to  this,  the  grand  object  of  our  being.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  us  if  we  succeed  in  so  doing,  conquer  the  alienating  temptations 
of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh,  cast  off  with  scorn  the  su^eslJons  of 
onr  depraved  nature,  with  humility  and  eagerness  succeed  in  gaining  the 
ear  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  have  an  entrance  to  heaven  adniniHtered  to 
U9  hy  Him  who  is  "  the  hearer  and  the  answerer  of  prayer." 

J.  M'G. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE  ;  ITS  IMPORTANCE,  FACILITIES,  AND 
HINDRANCES. 

Teat  all  knowledge  is  desirable,  is  a  truth,  which,  though  oflen  practically 
contravened,  commands  general  and  increasiag  assent.  However  much  men 
iiay  err  in  the  judgments  at  which  they  arrive,  and  in  their  consequent  con- 
fluct, — yea,  however  much  they  may  act  in  oppo^tion  to  the  dictates  of  their 
rBBsoa,  they  are  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  true  aud  adequate  concep- 
tions on  all  subjects  with  which  they  are  connected.  Knowledge,  like  every 
other  gifl,  may  be  perverted  and  abused  ;  as  men  may  turn  even  the  grace 
01  God  into  licentiousness,  they  may  prostitute  knowledge  to  the  furtherance 
t  01  selGsh  and  wicked  designs:  in  itself,  however,  it  remains  precions  and 
desirable  j  we  would  justly  esteem  it  the  falsest  and  most  foolish  of  sayings, 
|bat  it  is  possible  to  get  too  much  of  it ;  and  when  men  act  in  oppoution  to 
lis  dictates, — when  they  permit  pasMon,  or  prejudice,  or  temporary  advan- 
l^e,  to  override  it  or  set  it  a«de,  their  conduct  u  attended,  or  speedily  fol- 
lowed, by  the  consciousness  that  thereby  they  transgress  the  highest  uw  of 
iheir  nature. 

The  relative  importance  of  different  departments  of  knowledge  is  deter- 
Dined  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  objects  which  they  embrace,  or  the  near- 
JJ^  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  ourselves.  Of  all  kinds  of  know- 
™^  *df-knouiledff€,  accordingly,  must  be  the  most  important  to  ua,  and  the 
"KKl  desirable.  Our  interest  in  other  persona  or  things  may  be  nearer  or 
^oie  remote,  may  be  comparatively  permanent  or  of  a  transient  kind  ;  hut 
our  interest  in  ourselves — in  all  that  relates  to  the  nature  which  is  common 
""as  men,  and  to  the  features  in  which  we  differ  from  one  another — must 
s"er  be  the  nearest,  the  greatest, — an  interest  which  far  transcends  every 
Cher,  asd  with  which  it  would  be  tridiog  the  most  reprehensible,  and  fully 
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ike  most  imbecile,  to  brin^r  any  otlier  into  cotnpnrisoD.  The  injanetu^ 
"  know  thyself,"  ia  mie  wbich  most  be  complied  with  in  kII  well-directed  en- 
dearoan  after  inifirovemeDt.  We  mnst  know  tbe  sutject,  whatever  it  iB,on 
which  we  expend  culture,  or  our  labour  may  prove  worse  tbtw  pn^tiew; 
and  if,  wiselj  and  hopefbllj,  we  would  combat  the  qtiI  to  wbieb  we  ire 
prone,  and  foster  and  develop  the  excellencies  of  which  we  are  capable,  we 
must  understand  oar  nature,  our  character,  the  conflicting  elements  that  ate 
at  work  within  us,  as  those  are  common  to  the  race,  and  as  they  afe  modi- 
fied in  our  individQal  experience. 

In  all  departments  of  knowledge  error  is  loss,  yea,  there  is  a  twofiJd  loa 
in  it.  There  is  a  loss  both  of  the  truth  itself,  and  of  the  nsee  to  whieh  it 
might  be  put,  the  advantages  that  might  flow  from  it  A  manufacturer,  for 
example,  may  hare  been  treating  as  worthlen  some  considerable  portitm  of 
the  materials  he  employs  t  but  if  a  chemist  discovers  and  shows  to  bim  sane 
valuable  use  to  which  it  may  be  ap[Jied,  there  will  accrue  to  bim  both  an 
enlargement  of  knowledge,  and  an  increase  of  his  mercantile  gains.  This 
error,  on  the  one  hand,  which  entails  loss,— this  knowledge,  on  the  other, 
wbtoh  is  so  prodnctive  of  gain,  in  relation  to  outward  and  roaterial  lhin«>, 
may  be  productive  of  incalculable  evil,  or  of  incalculable  good,  when  we  ait 
ourMlves  tbe  subjects  of  them.  How  deplorable  it  is  when  men  are  ignorant 
of,  when  they  think  the  thing  that  is  not  alwut  themselves  I  If  all  knowledge 
is  in  itself,  and  .apart  from  tbe  uses  to  which  it  may  l>e  put,  an  absolute 
gain, — haw  supremely  important  must  be  the  knowledge  of  ourselves! 
There  is  nothing  upon  the  earth  which,  either  in  itself,  or  in  its  interest  to 
us,  has  that  importance  which  we  ourselves  have  ;  and,  theretbre,  nothing  is 
so  worthy  of  careful  and  patient  study.  All  error  concerning  ourselves  is  a 
great  and  grievous  los!i,  not  only  as  it  excludes  or  obscures  the  truth  whieii 
is  most  important  in  itself,  and  of  the  nearest  interest  to  us;  but  because  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  improvement, — of  our  realising  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance, of  error,  and  of  sin,  into  which  we  may  sink,  or  the  heights  of  knoir- 
ledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  hi^iness,  to  which  we  may  be  lifted  up.  The  min 
who  explains  to  us  the  elements  of  some  natural  product,  and  shows  us  whst 
uses  it  can  be  made  to  serve,  does  indeed  confer  on  us  a  twofold  benefit,  and 
has  a  rightful  claim  upon  our  gratitude :  but  if  he  can  help  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  what  we  ourselves  are,  we  shall  be  his  debtors  to  a  far  greater 
amount;  and  our  debt  will  be  yet  farther  and  unspeakably  increased,  if  be 
will  proceed  to  make  known,  or  if,  from  what  he  hath  shown,  we  are  onrselvet| 
enabled  to  Infer,  how,  out  of  the  jarring  imd  confused  elements  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  some  higher  attainments,  a  better  state  of  things  may  be 
evolved  and  won^,  "  To  gei  at  the  truth  of  any  history,"  says  the  author  of 
"  Friends  in  Council,"  "  la  good ;  but  a  miui's  own  bistory—wben  b«  reaA 
that  truly,  and  without  a  roean  and  over-solieitous  introspection,  knows 
what  he  is  about,  and  what  he  has  been  about,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  what 
he  should  be  and  do,  and  how  to  become  and  do  it,  "  it  is  a  bible  to  him." 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  self-knowledge,  which  is  so  important  and  desinbls, 
there  are,  at  once,  facilities  for  our  encoaragement,  and  hindrances  with 
which  we  must  contend.  TTie  wisest  and  most  truth-loving  among  heatlieii 
philosophers  and  moralists  insisted,  we  find,  and  with  self-evident  wisdMi. 
upon  the  duty  and  advantage  of  attaining  to  self  knowledge;  and  much  moK 
does  it  become  us,  who  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  troth  which  tbe  Bible 
imparts,  who  possess  that  Book  which  alone  can  adequately  leach  us  to  un- 
derstand ourselves, — which  alone  can  unravel  to  us  the  incoosisteiicies  and 
Velf-oontradielions  of  which  we  are  conscious, — which  not  only  corroboratw 
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our  Bcir-aceDSations  and  ttrengthens  them,  bat  explains  and  Bancti&BS  out* 
longings  after  a  freer,  more  elevated,  and  nobler  condition, — to  aspire  and 
Btrenuoaelj  endeavour  aflep  a  tme  and  thorough  acquaintanae  ivith  onrselvM. 
In  Ais  respect,  in  possessing  the  unerring  and  heart-searching  Word  of  Glod, 
we  have  a  peculiar  and  great  advantage,  and  one  which  enables  us  to  turn 
to  most  profitable  oeea  tfaoee  facilities  which  are  common  everywhere  and 
to  all  the  children  of  men. 

The  only  one  of  those  ^cilities,  eommon  to  all,  which  we  here  notice,  is 
the  cotUinual  aocttiibilily  of  the  subjeet  with  which  self-knowledge  is  oon- 
cemed.  There  are  manj'  sulgecta  with  which  men  may  desire  to  become 
intimately  acquainted,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  invesligeiing. 
They  may  wish,  for  example,  to  study  the  Fliilosophy  of  History,  as  diat  is 
to  be  gained  by  a  wide  induction  of  what  has  been  done  M)d  experienced  by 
men  in  all  agee  And  throughoat  the  world ;  and  altJiougti  they  ere  aware  that 
sulheatie  maJwials  are  not  superabundant,  and  tlutt  those  who  are  most 
fitvonrahlyntnated  must  be  content  with  what  tb^  yet  feel  to  be  inadequate, 
and  coDsaqaently  are  not  themselves  Bsorbitaitt  in  their  desires,  they  may 
tind  that  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  Unit  preparatory  steps  ;  that  notwith-. 
standing  all  inquiring  after,  all  buying  and  borrowing  of  books,  which  to 
them  is  possible,  they  must  reluctantly  desist  from  the  investigation  before 
it  is  more  than  begun.  But  the  subject  with  which  self-knowledge  is  con- 
ffimed,  men  have  alv«y«  with  them :  it  is  the  history  of  their  own  life. 
Whst  is  tbia  mtore  with  which  I  am  endowed  T  How  have  I  been  acting 
toward  it  in  the  days  that  are  past  1  Of  what  elevation  is  it  capable,  and 
b;  what  means  may  that  elevation  be  attained  T  These  are  questions  on 
which  books,  containing  the  record  of  other  men's  inquiries  and  experience, 
msj  shed,  indeed,  some  light, — on  which  the  good  Book,  that  has  come  l« 
na  directly  from  God,  wilt  give  us  infallible  instruction,  but  which,  inasmjtA 
ss  they  are  addressed  to  our  coosciences,  we  may  put,  and  insist  upon  hi>iag 
answered,  at  all  times  and  wherever  we  may  be. 

Overagainst  this  important  advantage  for  the  acquiutionaf  Mtf-kaowledge 
(and  odiers  migbt  easily  be  particularised),  in  whivii  .aH  participate,  there 
sre  hindrances  to  be  {ri&eed,  with  which  we  amst  oontend,  and  which  it 
were  wrong  to  overlook,  or  undervalue,  it  »ay  be  difficult  in  many  instances 
for  men  to  obtain  the  books  Ibat'would  enable  them  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  lives  of  thoae  who  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of  history ; 
bat  jftheyeaBiaoqwMtiM  neceasary  materials  it  may,  with  some  confidence, 
b«  apected  that  tiM  judgments  to  which  they  come  will  be  unbiassed  and 
"^Qjfht.  Ahhovgh  there  are  few  conspicuous  perxons  or  events  of  which 
hwteriaBt  have  given  us  a  substantially  concurrent  represent adon, — although 
■  Geres  and  seemingly  interminable  quarrel  has  in  many  instances  been 
*'Bged  about  the  true  character  of  men,  whose  names  have  been  bruited 
Abroad  through  the  worid,  and  inscribed  on  the  muster-roll  of  fame, — it  may 
yet  be  assumed  that  inquirers  concerning  tbe  men  and  the  events  whirji 
history  pcfftrays  and. records  will  bring  with  them,  in  greater  measure  or 
i'l  less,  candour  and  openness  of  mind.  But  self-knowledge  t — for  that  there 
'9  required  most  strenuous  efforts  of  thought,  a  most  earnest  purpose,  a  most 
Watchful  jealousy  over  all  the  influences  by  which  tbe  judgment  can  be  per- 
»ened. 

Oar  limila  would  be  far  exceeded  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  hindrances 
'o  self-knowledge  which  we  presupposed  in  the  concentrated  apd  sustained 
stteotion  through  which  it  must  be  gained ;  in  the  abstraction,  which^  in 
<"ch  an  investigation,  is  indispensable ;  or,  if  we  were  to  follow  out,  ia  all 
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its  beariogB,  the  truth,  that,  althoagh  there  are  in  every  life  what  tnaj  be 
oiled  formative  epoehs,  the  diaracter  of  every  man  is  yet,  in  the  main,  a 
grodnal  growth  ;  and  if  we  were  to  show  from  this  how  men  may  nodergQ 
ebangee  of  unspeakable  importance  for  good  or  for  evil,  without  being 
clearly  conacioas  or  folly  alive  to  them,  Bnt,  confining  our  attention  to 
one  line  of  thought,  we  would  insist  on  those  hindrances  which  originate  io 
the  deceitfulnens,  in  the  moral  obliquity  of  our  nature.  How  men  ahrink 
back  from  what  they  know — from  what  a  moral  presentiment,  as  it  ma;  be 
called,  tells  them  would  humble  them  in  their  own  esteem  !  How  tbey 
hasten  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  the  plagne  spots  of  which  they  hare  s 
dim,  perhaps,  bat  an  uneasy  and  painful  consciousness!  How  indifference 
and  sloth — how  the  love  of  the  plausible  and  the  flattering,  teropt  them  to  real 
in  what,  at  the  most,  are  but  half-views  of  the  truth !  How  selfishness, 
purblind  and  deceitful  always — how  vanity  and  lelf-esteem  may  lead  ihem 
to  persuade  themselves  of,  and  to  believe,  a  lie  1  Nor  is  it  merely  this 
sensitive  shrinking  from  the  thought  of  what  is  evil  in  their  hearts  and  lives, 
that  keeps  nien  from  the  true  and  adequate  knowledge  of  themselves  :  tbeir 
criminal  indifference  to  what  is  noble  and  good,  and  their  aversion  to  lh»t 
self-denial  wliivh  its  attainment  demands,  contribute  to  the  same  lamenU- 
ble  result  Even  when  they  feel  the  presence  of  some  better  feelings  thiii\ 
those  by  which  they  are  wont  to  be  visited — some  aspirations  which  tell 
them,  amidst  their  worldliness  and  grovelling  desires,  of  their  native  heaven, 
and  of  the  image  of  God, — how  often  do  they  shut  their  eyes  upon  (lie  ex- 
cellence to  which  they  might  be  exalted,  and  leave  it  unpursued,  because  it 
can  only  be  gained  by  unlearning  and  renouncing  much  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  prize,  and  through  the  pains  of  penitence  and  self-re 
proach  1  But  the  true  man,  the  man  of  good  and  honest  heart,  will  seek,  in 
despite  of  all  obstructions,  this  self-knowledge,  which  is  so  valuable, — will  be 
admonished,  that  the  points  from  which  he  shrinks,  and  where  he  is  con- 
scious of  a  tendency  to  equivocate,  are  those  where,  most  stoutly,  and  with 
greatest  vigilance,  be  must  stand  upon  his  guard  ;  and  hs  will  fortify  himself, 
meanwhile,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  truth,  that  the  things  that  are  of 
greatest  worth,  as  they  deserve,  also  generally  require  the  most  strenuons 
and  self-denying  e: 


SKETCHE^S  OF  ITALIAN  REFORMERS.— AONIO  PALEARIO. 

The  cause  of  reform  in  Italy  had  its  confessors  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  its 
theologians,  orators,  and  scholars.  The  recent  disclosures  in  the  dungeona 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  bringing  to  light  vast  piles  of  human  bnnei 
within  the  walls  of  that  awful  prison,  have  furnished  proof  of  a  long  reigK 
of  terror  in  that  unhappy  land  ;  and  perhaps  its  darkest,  dreadest  hour,  w»» 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  intended  victims,  it  is  irne, 
escaped,  and  afterwards  spent  their  days  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands ;  but 
thousands  ofholy  men  and  women  perished  in  the  grasp  of  that  cruel  monster, 
that  has  ever  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  saints.  The  seri'ant  of  God,  whose 
biography  we  proceed  briefly  to  sketch,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  who  were  in  those  days  slain  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Aonio  Paleario  was  a  native  of  Veroli,  in  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1500.  From  his  boyhood  he  evinced  an  eager  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Esriy 
in  life  he  became  proficient  in  the  Gi-eek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  while  jet 
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a  youtb,  he  repaired  to  different  univenities  in  Italy,  tbat  he  might  enjoy 
the  itietroctionH  of  the  moat  celebrated  proreiHon  in  the  variouH  departments 
ofiettera.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  invited  by  the  senate  of 
Sienna  to  be  public  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  city  ;  where  he  af^r- 
ivards  read  lectures  on  philosophy  to  lai^  numbers  of  admiring  auditors. 
He  had,  befare  this,  studied  the  Scriptures  as  well  aa  the  principal  writings 
of  the  reformers,  from  which  he  had  learned  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesui.  At 
ihia  time  be  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  and  conversing  with  Ochino,  during 
the  Jrequent  visits  of  that  distinguished  preacher  to  his  native  city.  From  his 
earnest  discourses,  now  full  of  the  Gospel,  Faleario  derived  much  beneflt, 
and  when  his  friend  was  compelled  to  ilee  into  a  foreign  land,  he  gave  him 
n  letter  of  affectionate  commendation  to  Bucer  and  Calvin,  as  one  worthy  of 
their  cordial  regards.  The  lectures  of  Faleario  on  moral  philosophy  were 
distinguished  from  those  of  all  his  colleagues  by  their  enlightened  and  liberal 
tone  of  thinking ;  and  they  gave  great  delight  to  the  students  who  heard 
them.  He  was  admonished  by  his  friends  to  exercise  caution  in  speaking 
Hgainst  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  however  much  he  might  disapprove  them  ; 
but  his  upright  mind  disliked  either  concealment  or  compromise  of  his  con- 
victions, and  ho  openly  declared  what  be  regarded  as  the  truth- 
He  now  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  talents  and  learning,  and  prosecuted 
bis  labours  with  great  pleasure  to  himself  and  much  profit  to  others.  But, 
as  happened  with  other  reformers  in  his  native  land,  his  popularity  and 
Ame  excited  an  envy,  which  very  soon  disturbed  his  tranquillity.  Some  of 
ills  colleagues,  jealous  of  his  eminent  success,  began  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
occasion  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  his  name.  Yet  his  singularly  amiable  and 
blameless  life  rendered  this  difficult ;  and  they  could  find  nothing  against 
him,  except  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.  His  conduct  was  narrowly 
watched,  and  expressions  dropped  by  him  in  confidential  intercourse,  were 
circulated  to  his  prfijudice.  He  bad  laughed  at  a  priest  who  was  so  strict 
ia  his  devotions,  tbat  he  was  seen  kneeling  every  morning  at  the  shrine  of  a 
saint,  bnt  yet  was  so  unscrupulous  in  morality,  that  he  refused  to  pay  bis 
debts.  This  was  eagerly  fastened  on  as  a'  cause  of  censure.  It  was  held 
that,  in  deriding  a  priest,  he  betrayed  gross  impiety,  and  a  glaring  want 
of  reverence  for  the  Church.  "  Cotta  asserts  "  (says  be  in  one  of  his  letters) 
"  that  if  I  am  allowed  to  live,  there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  religion  leti  in 
this  city.  WhyT  Because  being  asked  one  day  what  was  the  first  ground 
on  which  men  should  rest  their  salvation,  I  replied,  Christ  ;  being  asked 
what  was  the  second,  I  replied,  Chbibt  ;  and  being  asked  what  was  the 
tlird,  I  replied,  Cheist." 

At  this  period,  it  would  appear,  Faleario  was  sometimes  employed  to  plead 
causes  in  the  courts  of  judicature.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  defence  of 
a  nobleman  of  Sienna  was  so  triumphant,  that  the  same  person  engaged  him 
to  accuse  some  monks  of  having  robbed  one  of  his  aged  relations.  In  this 
cue,  however,  the  suit  failed,  the  defendants  having  dwom  they  had  taken 
nothing  from  the  person  in  question.  Yet  they  were  stung  to  the  heart  by 
the  eloquent  exposures  of  Faleario  in  proof  of  the  charge,  and  vowed  to 
have  revenge  on  him.  They  soon  discovered  a  gronnd  of  accusation  against 
him,  in  a  book  be  wrote  at  this  time — "  On  the  Benefit  of  the  Death  of 
Christ."  In  defending  himself  before  the  senate  of  Sienna  against  these 
accusers,  be  says  of  this  treatise,  there  are  some  persons  so  censorious 
as  to  be  displeased  when  we  give  the  highest  pnuse  to  the  author  and 
Gnl  of  our  salvation,  Christ,  the  King  of  eX\  nations  and  people.  When 
t  wrote  this  year  in  the  Tnscan  language  to  show  what  great  benefits  accrue 
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to  manVind  from  hfi  dcatli,  it  was  maJe  the  grvnnd  of  criniiniii  Kcaration 
Bguiut  me.  Is  it  ponible  to  utter  or  coneeire  Hnytbing  more  Bbundul  1  I 
had  eaid,  thftt  since  He  in  whom  the  divioitj  resided,  ponred  oat  his  life'n 
blood  M  lovingtj'  for  our  salvation,  we  onght  not  to  doubt  of  the  good'wiU 
of  Heaven,  but  may  promise  ourselves  the  greatest  tranqniltit;  and  peace. 
I  had  affirmed,  agreeably  to  the  moat  anquestiooable  monuments  of  antiquilj, 
that  those  who  turn  with  their  souls  to  Christ  cmufied,  commit  themselves  to 
him  by  &ith,  acquiesce  in  the  promises,  and  cleave  with  assured  confidence 
to  Him  who  cannot  deceive,  are  delivered  from  all  evil,  and  enjoy  a  plenar}' 
pardon  of  their  sins.  These  things  appeared  so  grievous,  so  detestable,  so 
execrable  to  the  twelve,  tbiU  they  judge  the  author  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  If  I  moat  undergo  this  puoisbment  for  the  foresaid  testimony  (for  I 
deem  it  a  testimony,  not  a  libel),  then,  senators,  nothing  more  happy  uin 
be&l  me.  lu  such  a  time  as  this,  no  Christian  ought  to  die  in  his  bed.  To 
be  accused,  to  be  dragged  to  prison,  to  be  scourged,  to  be  hvng  up  by  the 
neck,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  is  little  ;  let  me  be  roasted  before  a  lin. 
provided  only  the  truth  be  brought  to  light  by  such  a  death." 

The  eloquent  defence  of  Paleario,  distinguished  alike  by  prudence,  candour, 
and  courage,  triumphed  over  the  violence  and  artifice  of  his  foes.  Harsssed, 
however,  by  thnr  opposition  and  intrigue,  he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  l«av« 
Bienna.  During  bis  stay  there,  for  about  fourteen  years,  he  had  been  greatly 
useful  in  the  diffusion  of  reformation  truth  ;  especially  after  the  withdravtil 
of  Ochino,  when  he  had  charge  of  the  evangelical  Clmrch  of  the  Sennese. 
Impressed  by  his  eloquent  instructions  and  godly  life,  many  distinguished 
persons  were  led  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformatiop  ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  true  faith  then  prevailed  in  Sienna,  may  b« 
gathered  from  the  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  this  city  who  were  aj\«r- 
warda  forced  into  exile,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  good  cause. 
On  retiring  from  Sienna  about  the  year  1543,  Paleario  'accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  aenate  of  Lneca, — blessed  for  a  time  with  the  evangelical  ia- 
structions  of  the  learned  Peter  Martyr, — where  he  taught  the  Latin  classics. 
Hither  he  was  followed  by  one  of  his  former  eolleaguea  and  adversaries, 
Marco  Blaleroni.  This  sciolist  had  felt  chagrined  before,  that  tba  emin^ 
attainmenta  of  Paleario  had  cast  wholly  into  the  shade  his  siiperfieial  pre- 
tensions,  and  he  had  made  a  senseless  attack  on  hint.  But  his  feeble  attempt 
to  detract  from  solid  merit  had  called  forth  the  satirical  pen  of  Arctino,  vim 
overwhelmed  him  in  a  torrent  of  ridicule.  In  Lucca,  Marco,  fired  by  the 
poljnacity  of  diaHppoinled  envy,  renewed  hia  attacks  on  the  well-eamed 
fame  of  the  excellent  Paleario ;  but  that  city  at  the  time  abounded  with  net 
of  distinguished  intelligenoe  and  honour,  so  that  the  genuine  taients  »nd 
worth  of  the  reformN'  enabled  bim  easily  to  triumph  over  fata  memfSfHrilsd 
rival,  who,  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  city,  sought  bis  rarenge  by  aeraong 
him  at  Rome.  Through  the  inflnenee  of  friends  in  the  conclave,  Paleario 
warded  off  for  the  present  these  accusations,  but  they  were  addnced  agunst 
him  to  effect  hia  ruin  on  a  later  day. 

In  the  meantime,  finding  the  drudgery  of  teaching  languages  to  youths  at 
Lucca  to  be  irksome,  after  remaining  there  ten  years,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  senatut  of  Milan,  to  become  a  professor  of  eloquence  in  their  <alj- 
Amid  great  perils,  arising  from  the  violence  of  papal  persecvtions,  and  iht 
severities  practised  against  all  suspected  of  a  leuiing  to  the  new  doctrines,  be 
kept  his  place  there  during  seven  years.  But  in  the  year  1&E6,  whiledelibo 
aling  ahoDt  removal  to  Bologna,  he  was  involved  in  the  slwm  which  burston 
"ie  friends  of  reform,  when  the  croel  and  bloody  Cardiaal  Carafla  was  ele- 
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valed  to  the  papal  throne,  nnder  the  nani«  of  Pins  V.  Being  eozed  by  ra 
inquisitor  at  Blilan,  Faleario  was  carried  to  Borne,  and  committed  to  clooe 
confinement  in  the  Torre  Nora.  The  persecutor  had  now  caaght  his  prej, 
for  which  he  had  long  watched  in  lurking  places,  and  he  was  determined 
to  hold  him  fast.  Faleario  was  brought  up  for  trial  berore  the  heads  of  the 
Inquisition.  Everf  <urcumstance  in  hia  past  life,  affording  the  least  pretext 
fw  sccaiation  was  dragged  in,  to  swell  the  cbm^  against  bim.  The  de- 
feoee  of  himself  be  had  made  before  the  senators  of  Sienna,  the  suspicions 
he  ewiled  doring  his  residence  at  Lucca,  and  above  all  bis  treatise  on  the 
benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,  were  ^1  collected  and  sifled,  when  at  last  the 
groDods  of  chai^  were  these; — that  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
disapproved  of  burying  die  dead  in  churches,  ridicoled  the  monastic  life,  and 
ucribed  station  solely  to  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  throngh  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  moment  of  his  apprehension  he  saw  what 
wan  before  him,  and  prepared  so  to  meet  his  death,  as  to  glorify  by  it  bin 
Divine  Master.  On  his  trial  he  observed  that  his  judges  were  resolved 
on  gfaedding  his  blood,  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  unworthy  of  his  faith 
to  appear  so  fond  of  life,  as  to  plead  much  for  it  at  such  hands.  "  Seeing 
JWT  eminences  have  so  many  credible  witnesses  against  me,  it  is  unneces- 
earyfbryou  to  give  yourselves  or  me  longer  trouble.  I  am  resolved  to  act 
ucordinK  to  the  advice  of  the  hleased  apostle  Peter,  when  he  says,  '  Christ 
loffered  for  ua,  leaving  us  an  asample  that  we  should  follow  his  steps  ;  who 
'  did  no  eyil,  nntber  was  guile  found  in  his  month  ;  who  when  he  was  re- 
viled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not ;  but  committed 
Wmeelf  to  Him  that  jndgeth  righteously.'  Proceed  then  to  give  judgment, 
pronounce  sentence  on  Aouo;  and  thna  gratify  his  adversaries,  and  fulfil 
jour  office." 

Senlence  of  condemnation  was  aceoidingly  pronounced  against  him.  He 
vu  doomed  to  be  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  body  to  be  then  given  to 
ttiafiames.  AAer  snaring  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  the  sentence 
vss  carried  into  execution  on  the  J)d  July  1570,  asd  thus  be  died  a  martyr 
for  Christ  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Agreeably  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice, the  priesthood  circulated  a  report  that  before  his  death  be  recanted,  and 
eonfened.  But  no  one,  save  the  dupes  of  imposture,  believes  this  inventwn 
of  shameless  mendacity.  The  stedfast  and  noble  spirit  of  this  illustrious 
coofessor  is  discovered  in  his  affectitmate  letteia  to  his  wife  and  children, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Addressing  his  wife,  he  says,  "  I 
would  not  wish  that  you  should  receive  sorrow  from  my  pleasure,  nor  ill 
from  my  good.  The  hour  is  now  come  when  I  must  pass  from  this  life  to  my 
Lord,  and  Father,  and  God.  I  depart  as  joyfully  as  if  I  were  going  to  the 
nuptials  of  the  Son  of  the  great  King,  which  I  have  already  prayed  my 
Lord  to  grant  me,  through  his  goodness  and  infinite  mercy.  Wherefore 
comfort  yourself  with  the  will  of  God  and  with  my  resignation,  and  attend 
to  the  desponding  family  which  still  Burvives,  tnuning  them  up,  and  preserv- 
ing them  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  being  to  them  a  father  and  a  mother.  I 
Km  now  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  and  useless.  Our  children  must  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  their  virtue  and  industry,  and  lead  an  honourable  life. 
God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ba  with  your  spirit." 

Whether  regarded  as  a  servant  or  suflerer  for  the  truth  of  Jesus,  Faleario 
'ppears  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  then  testi- 
fled  for  bleeding  truth.  It  is  apparent  irom  his  letters  that  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  moat  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and  corresponded 
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widi  the  chief  reformers,  vhose  names  are  now  farooas  in  the  church.  His 
fine  poem  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  written  id  hia  youth,  gained  for 
him  the  i^planee  of  men  most  eminent  in  letters.  His  "  Plea  for  the  Cause  of 
Reform,"  deMgned  to  have  been  presented  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
his  Letter  addressed  to  the  Reformers  on  the  same  occasion,  display  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  a  soundness  in  the  faith,  and'a  fervent 
zeal,  worthy  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  tnilfa.  His  "  Treatise  on  the  Benefit 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,"  already  mentioned,  is  full  of  gospel  doctrine,  most 
impressively  stated ;  and,  at  its  first  publication,  it  crested  a  vast  seAatioo 
throughout  Italy.*  Forty  thousand  copies  were  aaid  in  six  years,  and  for 
activity  in  circulating  it,  as  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  the  excellent 
Camaaecchi  was  committed  to  the  flames.  It  forms  one  of  the  wonders  in 
the  annals  of  literatnre,  and  is,  perhaps,  sn  tinequalled  proof  of  the  aearcbing 
power  of  Rome  to  rid  herself  of  heretical  productions,  that  this  book,  once 
so  abundant,  seemed  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  not  a  single  copy  of  it  wis 
known  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Reformation  in  Italy  had  been  crashed. 
M'Crie,  the  eloquent  historian  of  that  period  states,  "  the  only  writer  for  two 
centuries,  so  &r  as  I  know,  who  has  seen  this  rare  book  is  Reidiger."  Yel, 
happily,  it  was  not  lost,  and  Providence  has  brought  it  out  from  its  long 
concealment,  just  in  the  time  it  is  most  needed  to  help  forward  the  truth  in 
the  land  where  it  was  first  penned.  The  London  Tract  Society,  by  tfae 
kindness  of  a  friend  who  got  possession  of  the  worii,  has  be^  enabled  to 
circnlate  hundreds  of  copies  in  our  language  at  a  very  small  price,  and  nov 
is  prepared  to  spread  it  by  thousands,  throughout  the  papal  dominions,  in 
the  Italian  tongue.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  martyr  Faleario  may  become  llie 
seed  of  the  church.  The  truth  testified,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
may  become,  as  the  truth  applied  to  his  countrymen,  the  means  of  many  of 
them  living  anew.  The  earnest  and  afiTectionata  voice  that  thus  pleads  in 
it  will  not  be  heard  in  vain.  "  Let  us,  my  beloved  brethren,  embrace  tbe 
righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  it  our  own,  by  means  of 
laith.  Let  us  seek  establishment  in  holiness,  not  by  our  own  works,  but  by 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  and  let  us  live  in  joy  and  security ;  for  his  righteoiu- 
ness  destroys  all  our  unrighteousoess,  and  makes  us  good,  and  jnst,  and 
holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  wbo,  when  he  sees  u6  inoorporated  with  his  Soo 
by  &ith,  does  not  regard  us  any  more  as  the  children  of  Adun,  but  as  His 
own  children,  and  constitutes  us  heirs  of  all  His  riches,  along  with  His  true 
Son."  W.  B. 
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From  various  causes,  the  following  notice  of  this  most  estimable  man  has 
been  delayed  much  longer  than  was  at  first  anticipated  j  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  will  still  be  made  welcome,  by  ministers  and  people  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  as  well  as  by  oUiers  beyond  her  pale. 

•  Banke  (History  of  (he  Pope*,  toI.  i.  p.  105)  denies  that  Paleario  was  tbe  sntlior  of 
this  celebrated  boob.  He  adduces  as  proof  of  this  Ihe  compeodinm  of  the  iDquiaiton 
whiob  aicribeg  it  to  a  monk  of  San  Severino.  Bat  tbe  learned  anchor  doe*  not  kcd  H 
adrert  to  the  fact,  that  it  wa>  the  Interest  of  the  prieeibood  ut  attribote  tbw  treatiae  to 
.  eome  obscure  person  ratber  than  leave  the  belief  nndisturbed,  that  it  was  written  b;  u 
diatinguished  a  man  as  Fileario,  wboae  name  was  in  high  repute  with  his  counlrjnieo< 
It  cannot,  we  believe,  be  doubted  that  the  reFormer  himself  refers  to  this  hook  in  bis  de- 
fence  at  Sienna,  and  this  we  think  thonld  seltla  the  qaeition. 
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The  aalgect  of  it  was  born  of  reputable  clirisliftii  parents,  od  the  16th  day 
of  Mnj  1767,  at  Belton  Wauk-miU,  in  the  pariah  of  Dunbar,  Haddington- 
shire, and  is  Said  to  have  been  (lie  first  of  the  children  baptised  bj  the  Bev. 
John  Henderson,  after  he  waa  ordained  to  the  pastorale  of  the  Associate 
Secession  Congregation  there.  His  early  education,  including  Laiin,  and 
periiapa  Ibe  elements  of  Greek,  he  received  at  the  Burgh  School  of  Dunbar, 
iriiich  was  then  presided  over,  at  least  in  the  classical  department,  by  Mr 
Dick,  to  whom  report  gives  a  high  standing  in  his  profession  as  a  teacher, 
snd  fAo — as  some  are  yet  jdive  to  tell — was  much  respected  by  young 
Jatniesoii, — a  sedate  and  thoughtful  youth,  who  mingled  little  with  other 
bojs,  and  showed,  erea  then,  an  auspicious  fondness  for  mental  acquisition. 
His  nniversity  studies  were  conducted  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  course  in 
divinity  partly  at  Haddington,  under  tbe  much  venerated  Brown,  with  whom  * 
he  studied  for  two  sessions,  and  partly  at  Selkirk,  under  the  not  less  vene- 
rsted  LawsoD,  where,  in  theology,  his  course  was  completed.  For  some 
time  during  his  studies,  he  was  a  private  tutor,  in  a  respectable  family, 
near  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  be  was  held  in  much  esteem,  both  by 
his  pupils,  and  by  their  parents,  not  nierely  for  hia  fidelity  and  competency 
as  a  lecher,  bat  also,  and  more  perhaps,  for  hie  attention  to  tbe  religious 
trsioing  of  his  cha^e,  and  the  exemplary  way  in  which  he  conducted  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  bmily.  The  exact  date  of  his  licence  to  preach 
has  not  been  fiiniished ;  but  not  long  afler  it,  he  received  two  calls ;  one 
from  Einghom  in  Fifeshire,  and  another  from  Scoon  in  Perthshire  i  tbe 
latter  of  which  having  been  preferred  by  the  Synod  of  his  Church,  he  was 
ordained  at  Scoon  on  the  I6th  of  Mardi  1791,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fourth  year.  Then  and  there  commenced  a  ministry, 
which  scarcely  knew  an  interruption  for  more  than  the  average  life  of  man ; 
for  alter  an  illness  which  kept  him  from  the  pulpit  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  end,  he  died  at  Scood  on  the  6lh  of  March  1853,  in  tbe  eighty-sixth 
jear  of  his  age,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  sixty-eacond  of  hia  ministry. 

About  twenty  years,  or  more,  afler  bis  settlement  at  Sooon,  Mr  Jamieson 
received  a  call  to  tbe  Associate  Congr^ation  of  Aberdeen,  which,  however, 
was  set  aside, — it  is  believed,  witii  hb  own  consent ;  although  it  is  said  to 
have  presented  tbe  prospect  of  considerably  enlarged  emolument.  Early  in 
hia  life,  an  acquaintance  was  formed  between  him  and  the  late  Dr  Eidston  of 
Glaagow,  which  grew  into  friendship,  close  and  intimate,  as  years  rolled  on, 
and  continued  to  their  mutual  delight  and  advantage,  till  death  removed  the 
latter  not  long  before  the  former — "  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives;  and  in 
their  death  '  but  tittie '  divided."  For  a  number  of  years,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  Mr  Jamieson  led  a  single  liie,  shutting  himself  up  with 
much  aSMdnity,  and  not  a  little  solicitude,  to  study  and  pastoral  labour  ;  but 
snbeeqoentiy  he  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  Fatton,  an  estimable  lady  from 
(ilasgow,  who  bore  to  him  seven  sons,  of  whom  three  only  survive  as  a 
memorial  to  her,  in  her  widowed  solitude,  of  the  hopes  and  the  tears,  the 
joja  and  the  sorrows,  of  ber  early  days,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Such  are  a  few  of  tbe  ordinary  incidents  which  marked  the  lot  of  the  man 
of  whom  we  write,  as  he  passed  on  through  this  world ;  but  there  are  other 
llunga,  which,  rising  in  the  retrospect,  now  that  bis  race  is  run,  require  to 
be  noted,  for  the  bmefit  of  those  who  for  a  little,  and  but  for  a  little,  are 
permitted  to  remain  behind  him  on  the  earth.  As  a  Christian  man,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  the  associate  of  Christian  ministers,  and  as  a  member 
of  general  society,  there  was  that  about  bim  which  deserves  to  be  put  on 
Kutri ;  and  to  say  a  Saw  words  on  euih  of  these  tofMcs  is  bnt-to  ibllow  out 
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the  inspired  injanc^on,  "  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  yoa,  who 
have  spoken  unto  j^ou  the  word  of  God;  whoM  faith  follow,  conndariog  the  end 
of  their  oonTersation  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

As  a  Christian  man,  Dr  Jamieson  was  in  tORnj  things  a  jiattern  to  be 
studied  and  copied  with  advantage.  To  say  there  were  defects  about  his 
personal  Christianity,  is  but  to  say  what  is  true  of  every  Christian  on  thu 
side  of  the  grave  ;  and  as  none  of  his  fellows  knew  his  defects  so  well  as  Is 
himself,  so  by  none  were  they  so  deeply  or  devoutly  deplored.  But  in  con- 
trast with  defects,  and  rising  above  them,  his  Christianity  was  seen  to  be 
remarkably  solid,  not  only  dwelling  in  his  head  at  a  matter  of  clear  and 
enlarged  perception,  but  wronght  into  his  heart  by  a  habit  of  devoot  and 
well -sustained  reliance,  on  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  a 
'searching  thing  within  btm — quick  in  discerning  his  spiritual  shoit«oauiigs, 
and  resolute  id  contending  against  them.  Withal  it  was  consistent,  not  mo- 
dified to  suit  convenience,  or  the  varying  phases  of  his  times,  but  thorough- 
going, and  all  of  a  piece.  In  him,  indeed,  was  seen  exemplified,  with  mem 
than  ordinary  fidelity,  the  picture  which  an  apostle  gives  of  himself,  "I  am 
cracified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ; 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  The  spirit  of  these  words 
he  seemed  eager  Co  cherish,  as  well  as  to  breathe  in  all  his  private  relations, 
as  a  husband,'a  father,  or  a  friend.  There  are  two  features  of  the  Ohriatiaii 
character  which  had  more  than  ordinary  develc^ment  in  him,  especially  ss 
he  advanced  towards  the  end  of  life,  namely,  contrition  and  gratitude.  In- 
deed we  may  t«ke  it  as  a  rule  of  the  Christian  life,  not  only  that  these  two 
tilings  go  together,  but  that,  in  all  ordinary,  circumstances,  the  one  is  the 
measure  of  the  other.  Where  there  is  no  contrition,  there  is  no  gratitude; 
where  there  is  little  contrition,  there  is  little  gratitude;  and  where  there 
is  much  contrition,  there  is  much  gratitude.  In  Dr  Jamieson  this  rule 
was  instructively  exemplified.  Deep  and  pungent  was  the  sorrow  which  he 
felt,  as  he  marked  the  wayward  wanderings  of  his  heart,  oU  Hie  way 
bock  to  bis  early  manhood ;  and  fervent,  as  well  as  frequent,  were  the 
expressions  of  his  wonder  at  the  nwrvelloas  proviuon  made  for  iis,  as  he 
traced  it  up  to  its  flowing  fountain,  in  the  free  and  sovereign  love  of  God,  ia 
Christ  JesuB.  These  two  things  increased  with  his  years ;  they  became  m<xe 
conspicuous  as  his  end  approached ;  and  when  at  last,  through  the  decay  of 
nature,  but  more  through  the  pressure  of  disease,  his  thoughts  iUx>nt  com- 
mon things  were  occasionally  confused,  he  still  kept  bold  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  as  the  home  of  his  heart,  for  time  and  eternity. 

Again,  as  a  Christian  minister,  he  brought  to  his  work,  when  he  entered 
on  it,  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance — a  vigorous,  active,  and  discriminatiiig 
mind — a  fair  measure  of  preparatory  acquirement — and  such  a  degree  of 
mental  discipline,  as  enabled  him  to  start  with  good  advantage,  although  t, 
logic  somewhat  fastidious  was  apt  to  involve  him  in  difficulties  whidi 
minds  of  less  acumen  find  it  easy  to  avoid.  In  official  qualification,  he 
was  eager  to  increase ;  and  by  a  rigid  husbanding  of  time  and  means,  he 
did  increase,  as  years  rolled  on,  more  than  most  who  have  been  similarly 
situated.  Naj,  progress  he  felt  to  be  necessary  to  his  .comlbrt;  for  lbs 
Christian  minister  he  took  to  be  a  man  who,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as 
ours,  "  having  separated  himself,"  should  seek  "  to  intermeddle  with  all 
wisdom,"  keeping  everything  in  its  proper  place,  and. due  subserviency 
to  his  chosen  theme.  One  thing  for  which  he  was  somewhat  remorkabla 
was  a  deoire  to  acqutuat  himself  with  the  progrssa  of  sodety,  or  to  know 
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what  was  going  on  in  the  church,  or  ia  the  world ;  and  while  be  was  ever 
readj  lu  hail  the  good,  which,  as  timeti  grew  Stirling,  cHme  up  into  view, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  difiusiiij;  of  the  gospel,  he  was  equally 
prompt  in  denouncing  the  evil.  Hia,  indeed,  was  ouB  of  those  minds  which, 
althoiigh  little  aided  by  imagination,  and  sparing  Id  the  use  of  vocables, 
lire  yO,  iDcapable  of  growing  old,  but  work  on,  freeh  and  vigorous,  till  the 
decay  of  bodily  organism  began  to  impede  their  progrese.  Then,  as  to  bis 
[ireacMng,  it  was  faithful,  it  was  richly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  goqiel, 
it  waa  earnest,  it  waa  afiuctionate,  it  was  laborioua.  '^  Freach  the  word  j 
be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
sulTeriiig  and  doctriucj"  is  a  charge  which  seemed  to  be  much  on  his  mind. 
Ilia  attention  to  the  young,  the  sick,  aud  the  bereaved,  and  his  skill  in  di- 
recting the  religion  of  the  heart,  were  well  known,  and  will  be  long  reoiem- 
bered.  "  He  was  the  beat  at  preaching  with  his  feet,"  said  a  countryman  (o 
his  neighbour,  "  of  any  minister  I  ever  kent;"  and  when  the  meaning  was 
explained,  it  waa  found  to  refer  to  his  going  about  among  the  afflicted.  Slow 
was  be,  even  when  old,  to  resort  to  that  abatement  of  labour  which  growing 
inHrmity  seemed  to  require.  The  exemption  due  to  the  wane  of  life  he  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  plead.  To  live  in  the  church  and  to  work  for  Christ 
lie  was  prone  to  regard  as  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  homes 
or  his  people,  aa  well  as  their  pulpit,  remain  behind  him  on  the  earth,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  sought  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Again,  in  the  society  of  Chrisljan  ministers,  whether  at  their  meetings 
about  the  affairs  of  the  church  or  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  he  held 
deaervedly  a  high  place.  Fond  of  their  fellowship,  as  they  were  of  his,  and 
Dot  averse  to  its  innocent  pleasantry,  ho  was  well  qnaliSed,  in  head  and  in 
lieart,  for  turning  it  to  a  profitable  account.  To  young  ministers,  or  students 
for  the  ministry,  he  was  an  easily  accessible  and  valuable  guide ;  and  not  a 
lew  of  them  can  thankfully  tell  that,  from  his  conversations  on  personal  god- 
liness, as  well  as  on  doctrinal  and  pastoral  theology,  they  derived  the  means 
of  diminishing  their  difficulties,  of  cheering  them  on  when  they  felt  dis- 
couraged, and  of  giving  to  their  studies  a  wise  direction.  It  is  true  that  in 
conversation,  but  seldom  or  never  in  the  pulpit,  there  was  about  his  mind  a 
propensity — rather  uncommon,  and  sometimes  apt  to  be  teasing — to  pry  into 
ibings  not  easily  seen,  or  to  deal  in  subtile  distinctions ;  bat  the  result  was 
always  such  as  to  clear  foundations,  to  enlighten  thought,  and,  in  the  end, 
to  consolidate  belief.  Ho  was  far  from  indulging  in  mere  speculation; 
but  he  searched  diligently,  that  be  might  see  clearly,  for  practical  good  to 
Himself  and  to  others. 

Then,  as  a  member  of  general  society,  Dr  Jamieson  was  anything  but  a. 
recluse.  Hia  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  land  of  his  birth  he  felt  a  lively  interest,  re- 
joicing  with  it  in  its  joys,  and  grieving  with  it  in  its  griefa.  Nor  waa  this 
all :  he  /elt  that  he  belonged,  not  to  a  nation  merely,  but  to  man ;  and  to  the 
well-being  of  man,  in  the  family  or  in  the  nation,  but  especially  (o  bis  moral 
nell-l)eing,  be  was,  though  a  secluded,  yet  a  stedfast  friend.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  Christian  department  that  his  goodwill  to  man  was  most  apparent, 
because  there  it  found  the  highest  aim  and  the  freest  acope  for  action.  Firm 
>n  the  faith  of  his  own  church,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  political  interference 
with  matters  of  religious  belief,  he  was  yet  no  sectarian,  but  inclined,  so  far 
as  conscience  would  permit,  to  fellowship  with  the  godly  of  every  sect ;  and 
his  was  a  conscience  so  well  instructed,  aa  neither  to  sacrifice,  on  the  one 
band,  to  a  capricious  bigotry,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  a  spurious  chfirity. 
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Suck,  then,  is  a  brief  manorial  of  Dr  Jamieson  of  Scoon,  a  name  so  long 
and  a6  pleasingly  familiar  to  the  circle  immediately  around  him,  as  well  w 
to  others  at  a  distance.  Hig  days  on  earth  are  ended — his  work  is  done; 
but  there  is  instruction  in  his  history;  and  to  survivors  in  the  ministry, 
whether  young  or  old,  there  is  re-echoed  from  his  tomb  the  inspired  admo- 
nition, "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might :  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whithei 
thougoest." 


MEMOIR  ON  OmjRCH  MUSIO. 

Music  is  a  much  finer  langunge  than  words,  which  are  but  rude  conven- 
tional symbols  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  have  no  meaning,  until  they  am 
explained.  The  word  »or-row  for  example^those  two  syllables  signify  sor- 
row to  one  who  speaks  English — to  a  foreigner  who  does  not  understand  our 
language,  they  signify  nothing  at  all.  But  let  us  sound  on  voice  or  instru- 
ment two  musical  syllables  of  sorrow — let  Handel  tell  in  his  Israel  in  Egjpr, 
bow  Israel  sighed — sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage — or  Mendelsohn  in  hia 
48d  Psalm,  how  his  soul  is  vexed  and  east  down — any  one  shall  undcrsland 
that  at  once  to  be  sorrow.  It  is  a  language  deeply  underlying  all  words, 
and  understood  before  words — as  is  obvious  in  children  who  sing  man; 
little  bravuras  of  joy,  and  cadences  of  sorrow,  and  recitatives  of  nurserj 
chivalry,  and  who  perfectly  understand  mamma's  soft  lullabies,  and 
ail  the  chanted  evangel  of  maternal  love,  long  before  they  can  speak  or 
understand  a  single  word.  It  is  a  language  man  has  brought  with  him 
from  paradise,  and  wliich  is  deeply  imprinted  on  his  heart — while  Ite 
words  are  only  lying  on  his  lips.  The  latter  is  like  the  coin  of  a  country 
which  we  use  in  passing  through  it,  but  which  must  be  exchanged  in  cross- 
ing the  boundaries) — the  former  is  a  part  of  our  imperishable  inheritance, 
belonging  to  the  ruins  of  what  we  were,  and  to  the  grander  mystery  of  what 
we  shall  be.  It  runs  through  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions,  from  the 
deepest  MUaerea  of  contrition,  to  the  lofliest  Jubilates  of  praise-  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  well  known  ode  by  Collins,  in  which  the  passions,  succes- 
sively personified,  touch  the  lyre,  each  producing  its  own  peculiar  music, 
which  deepens  the  emotion,  while  the  music  is  playing.  Though  the  grace 
of  God  changes  the  heart,  it  by  no  means  changes  the  law  of  reflex  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  do  not  disdain  the  handmaids  of  song, 
any  more  than  the  natural  passions  of  the  heart.  But  in  truth,  on  this  mat- 
ter, "  the  children  of  this  world"  have  shown  themselves  much  "  wiser  thiin 
the  children  of  light;"  For  what  officer  would  muster  his  troops  to  battle, 
to  the  music  of  the  "  Dead  March"  in  SaulT  Or  what  theatre  manager  would 
introduce  a  scene  of  terror  with  a  frivolous  overture  1  But  the  Church 
thinks  nothing  of  mustering  her  sacramental  hosts  to  the  doleful  tune  of 
Bangor — or  of  chanting  the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  the  sorrows  of  thS  lost,  to 
such  frivolous  tunes  as  "Peterborough" — an  absurdity  only  outdone  by  what 
Laing  relates  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Geneva,  where,  at  the  dismissal, 
the  organ  played  them  out  with  a  waltz.* 

One  thingj'  in  music  should  especially  be  attended  to,  for  the  "  edifying"  of 
the  Church.  We  refer  to  modulation,  or  the  transition  from  key  to  key.  A 
change  of  key  (especially  when  a  change  of  time  goes  along  with  it)  is  the 
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most  powerful  inatrument  in  the  hand  of  a  musician.  It  is  "  the  lifting  of  a 
certain,  or  the  overshadowing  of  a  cloud — the  change  of  a  storm  into  a  calm — 
the  hope  of  life  after  the  sentence  of  death"" — in  short,  every  kind  of  change 
may  be  expressed  by  modaladon  ;  and  God  has  given  ihie  remarkable  power 
to  music  for  most  important  aacred  ends. 

For  instance,  some  hymns  are  sorrowtiil  throughout,  some  joyful  through- 
out. In  this  case  modulation  may  not  be  required;!  ^"^i  <)°  the  other  hand, 
eome  hymns  are  sorrowful  at  the  beginning,  and  joyful  at  the  end.  How 
many  of  David's  psalms  begin  in  deep  sorrow,  and  end  in  exulting  joy. 
And  our  best  gospel  hymns,  that  describe  the  sours  transitions  out  of 
aaguiah,  into  peace  and  joy,  belong  to  this  class.  Now,  it  might  he  proper 
lo  commence  a  hymn  of  tiiis  kind,  in  a  strain  like  Bangor ;  but  it  would 
obvioosly  be  improper  to  end  it,  in  the  same  strain.  There  ought  to  be  a 
Silah — a  changing  of  the  muuc — in  the  conrae  of  it. 

In  such  Bongs  of  degrees  as  Psalm  cxxx.,  we  b^n  in  the  depths,  and 
climb  to  the  summit.  They  are  songs  of  steps  or  ladders,  by  which  the  soul 
climbs  out  of  sorrow  into  joy  ;  and  having  gained  one  stage  of  joy,  climbs, 
by  them,  to  a  higher  and  a  still  higher  :  as  Swiss  mountaineers,  when  they 
liave  climbed  up  a  height,  draw  up  the  ladder  behind  them,  and,  by  the  same 
ladder,  climb  up  another  height,  and  another,  to  the  summit.  The  soul,  at 
different  stages  of  the  ascent  to  heaven,  still  uses  the  same  gospel  ladder, 
whose  leading  steps  are  angnish,  repentance,  ttaih,  peace,  and  joy.  It  is 
obvious  that,  in  singing  such  hymns,  the  music  ought  to  ehange  as  the  senti- 
ment changes.  It  did  so  in  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  in.  the  early  Chris- 
tian psalmody,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  provision  fov  it  in  our  modern 
eysiem  of  psalm  tunes. 

Suppose  a  hymn,  describing  death  in  ona  verse  and  resorrection  in  the 
next ;  guilt  in  one,  and  forgiveness  in  the  next ;  danger  in  one,  and 
deliverance  in  the  next ;  any  one  must  see  that  we  should  not  give  the  same 
niDeic  to  both  verses.  But  our  precentors  have  no  help  for  it — they  must 
abide  by  their  tune,  and  "  measure,  of  two  or  three  staves,  more  or  less,"  as 
Wesley  says,  to  the  same  unvarying  strain.  We  could  here  enter  a  grave 
cluu^  against  Ibe  psahn  tune  (much  though  we  admire  it),,  as-  insufficient 
for  tbe  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  and  cauLd  easily  show,  that  it  is  far 
too  narrow  in  its  r&nge  for  adaptation  to  many  of  the  Hebrew  psalms,  which 
would  require  something  like  anthems,  or  even  oratorios,  adequately  to  ren- 
der them.)     But  this  »  a  field  of  argument  which  we  shall  only  indicate,  in 

'  Qoanerij  BsTien. 

t  It  a  required,  but  not  for  the  reuoD  la  qaeation.  Mnrioians  will  obBerre,  that  we 
°M  the  term  modnUtiou  In  ■  Keneral  and  popn^ar  sense. 

I  See  to].  Ti,  p.  498,  where,  for  "  gao%"  io  Hebrew  pulmodj, "  ntA  dualitg"  ete^  and 
Ibe  WQtence  will  be  more  intelligible.  The  »ncient  Hebrew  musio,  from  its  very  loosenew, 
IVB  modi  more  permisxion  to  tbe  worabipper  to  eiag  u  he  pleased, — a  mnch  broader 
margin  on  which  to  Intloduce  ex  tempo  raneoaa  and  rolnntai'if  bursts  than  Is  permitted  to  ai 
noviiineethelnventioiiafthe  Organ,  Connterpoiet,  and  ibeir  offspring,  theFealmTnne. 
While  it  has  guned'  nnspeakably  in  richness,  grandeur,  and  correctoeas  (for  the  organ, 
(broneh  opening  up  new  worldi  of  harmoDj,  has  done  for  moaic  what  tbe  telescope  baa 
doneftirutronomj),  onr  mnrie  hai  neceasaril;  lost  in  other  reapecta.  E'er  there  is  ■ 
Bwdunieal  praeision— a  rigid  military  kind  of  diacipline— to  wMeh  all  Toioea  moat  sub- 
lit  in  our  chorat  siBgiog,  ai^  with  which  the  Hebrew  singer  waa  not  hampered.  It  may 
be  added,  too,  that  the  plan  adopted  in  our  paalm  tone  ajatein,  of  aaaigning  10  «ach  aao- 
ctMTe  pliable,  without  any  regard  to  its  mtaning,  a  certain  lengihj  portion  of  sound, 
nwld  Manxlv  laem  to  us  tbe  U4t  way  of  bringing  oat  the  sense  of  tbe  whole,  if  we  had 
DM  beeo  trained  to  it  from  childhood.  We  do  by  no  means  object  to  the  paalm  tone ; 
bntweihoDld  like  it  tobeunderatood,  that  thiaia  not  Ibeonlyfurm  of  pTa<«»«nglng,— 
Ml  perhap«  the  best,  and  certainly  not  at  all  appropriate  for  many  of  the  psalms.    This  is 
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the  hope  that  the  fiitare  sball  yield  ns,  »  soon  m  the  deeper  needs  of  the 
Christian  life  shall  loudlj  demand  it^  a  richer  and  more  Tsried  ohareh  tsanc 
In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  recommend  (as  eome  wonld  wish)  the  dropinng 
from  puUic  worship  of  thou  psalms  or  hjmns  in  which  the  aeDtiment 
changes ;  for  this  would  be  to  throw  away  the  most  erangelical  and  moat 
edifying  of  them  both  in  Hymn  Book  and  Fsolter. 

Praise- UDging,  too,  am»U  the  preaclmg.  It  stimulates  mental  effort  ind 
moral  resolution.  Xiord  Bacon  "  had  muaie  played  ia  the  room  adjoining  liit 
study."  Milton  "  listened  lo  his  ot^bd  for  his  ndemn  ia^rations;"  and 
before  Massillon  delivered  those  orations  that  thrilled  tb«  French  court,  he 
used  to  prepare  himself  by  practising  music.  We  quote  a  higher  inelance  :— 
"  Bring  me  a  minstrel,"  said  Elisha.  "  And  while  the  mmstrel  ^ajed  tbt 
hand  oi  the  Lord  came  upon  him." 

Which  of  our  ministers  has  not  felt  that  good  singing  before  the  seimoD 
helped  the  preaching,  cleared  the  intellect,  bri^tened  the  fancy,  strengthraed 
the  memnry,  touched  the  heart,  and  threw  the  whole  man  into  a  fitter  bv^i 
for  the  reception  of  the  diviner  harmonies  T  Which  of  them,  rather,  has  cot 
felt,  that  had  singing  before  the  sermon  gave  the  key,  in  whicb  the  discourse 
wasJQSt  a  succession  of  variations,  out  of  which,  and  abore  which,  itstrn^le'l 
to  rise,  and  could  nott  Or  that  bad  singing  after  the  aermoa  spoiled  iti 
effect,,  when,  having  given  out  some  appropriate  psalm  or  hymn,  andexpec^ 
jng  some  fine  old  En^ish  tune,  of  the  Stroudwater  class,  or  sdll  finer  idd 
Scotch  melody,  like  Martyrs, — up  started  instead,  from  betteath  the  pulpit, 
some  tiivoloas,  meaningless,  thing,  constructed  by  some  idle,  druokeD  tr- 
tizan,  who,  stealing  fragments  from  various  tunes,  patching  them  together  bj 
the  help  of  a  violin,  and  inscribing  the  medley  with  the  uatne  of  his  own 
insignificant  street  or  vill^ie,  had  palmed  it  off  upon  the  ignorant  church  as 
a  masterpiece  of  church  psalmody? 

Fraiee-singing  also  may  correct  the  preaching  when  it  ia  defective  or  erro- 
neons.  "Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's  songs"  (said  I^Jther),  "and] 
ynM  rule  them,  let  them  make  laws  who  will."  The  saying  has  been  attri- 
bated  to  our  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  i  but  Luther  did  it  as  w«ll  aa  aatd  it.  Bidi 
hymns,  of  intricate  structure,  he  has  so  combined  with  intricate  harmonic 
that  they  cannot  well  be  put  asunder.  To  this  day  those  hymns  are  sung 
in  many  places,  if  it  were  only  for  the  teke  of  their  music.  And  sometincE 
one  may  hear  error  preached  from  a  German  pulpit,  when  it  shall  irame- 
diately  be  contradicted  by  the  hymn-aingiag  from  the  church  or  choir  1  I" 
the  fourth  century,  when  the  Arian  heresy  was  spreading,  the  "  quires  re- 
fused" to  alter  their  orthodox  doiology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  etc.,  and 
so  the  choral  music  presented  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  heresy.*  The 
grand  opponents  of  the  early  church  psalmody,  and  especially  of  the  hymnsi 
were  the  heretics  of  those  times.f  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord's  deity,  organised  a  keen  opposition  to  Christian  hyians, 
on  the  ground  that  they  wero  merely  human  composititHia ;  but  when  one 

like  pnt^g  new  wine  into  old  botttea.  In  Qernumy,  when  thn  linj;  to  well,  the  dmnh 
hsi  DO  pulm  tnnss.  Tho  pMlma  sr»  obsnted  eoBienbU  in  tha  Hebreir  style  (though 
not  io  mneh  so  as  we  have  beard  them  chanted  in  lOBie  Epveopal  ehurehei  nearer  boBi*)i 
and  then  each  hymn  hu  IM  oim  mnaio  (Chorale)  ;  or,  tf  Aemelody  of  oBabeb»iioire< 
taaoolber,  itcarriei  with  it  uiuoanie,  the  Bnc  ward*  ofihebfmn  to  whiohit  {ot^J 
beloDKR,  andlwDceno  vDlKarnaiueH,  like  "Stilt,"  "  Cenpar-Aona,"  "  V&dkImI^"  ntag'' 
mth  the  worship.  What,  pray,  bsve  oamM  tike  these  t»do  with  Darid'a  vnlia,  at  ov 
hymna  ritJiei  f 

*  aookur'a  Eoolenaalioal  PoUty,  p.  993. 
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remembers  the  words  of  the  Bomoa  Pliny,  that  the  Chrisliani  "  sang  hymus 
to  Christ  U  God,"  one  iee«  Airther  into  the  reason  ot  Paul's  dislike  to  hymnti. 
It  ia  interesting  to  see  the  pattlmody  thus  rising  up  for  the  defence  and  vi^dl- 
tioD  of  the  outraged  tfuth,  like  a  Oebor^  in  Israel  1  In  his  "  Wesley  and 
Methodina^"  Isaac  Taylor  writes, — "  It  was  by  bis  sacred  lyre,  still  more 
than  as  a  preacher,  that  he  (Charles  Wesley)  tamed  the  rudeness  of  untaught 
minds,  and  gained  a  listening  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  heaven,  and  of  earth 

loo,  among  such Thus  it  was  that,  richly  gifted  as  he  was  with  graces, 

^iits,  and  talents,  he  drew  soul^  thousands  of  souls,  in  his  wake,  from 
Sanday  to  Sunday,  and  he  so  drew  them  onward  from  earth  to  heaven,  by 
tbe  charm  of  sacred  verse."  From  the  rude  mining  population  of  CornwaU. 
Helhodism  had  matched  its  thousands,  and  its  chapels  ^eckled  the  land- 
scape on  the  dreary  hill  sides.  Those  chapels  were,  for  the  most  part,  weH 
filled  on  Sanday ;  "  the  officiating  minister  was  a  local  preacher  of  the  dia  - 
trict;  and  meagre,  too  oAen,  was  then  the  preacher's  part  of  the  service! 
The  sermon  was  indeed  a  heavy  trial  of  patience  wid  candour  to  the  casual 
visitor;  the  pmyer  was  a  much  heavier  t,rial.  But  at  the  worst,  the  soul  of 
Charles  Wesley,  lofty,  tender,  pure,  intense,  was  there  present — present  io 
the  hymn  ;  and,  like  a  sammer^s  Bhower  in  a  time  of  drought,  was  this  hymu 
sung  on  such  occasions  and  ia  such  places."* 

Other  and  important  arguments  for  psalmody  (with  comments,  by  the  way, 
upon  our  excellent  hymn-book)  we  must  here  lay  aside,  for  fear  of  enlarging 
(iiis  article  unduly.  Our  purpose  is  in  some  measure  gained  if  we  have 
wrred  to  draw  attention  to  the  snl^ect.  And  let  us  bring  this  paper  to  a 
cioRe,  by  touching  a  chord  which  we  have  struek  before  in  pleading  for 
praise-singing  for  the  glory  of  God ;  let  us  beseech  our  readers  to  throw  their 
itartiiioo  the  movement  ibr  the  revival  and  reibnn  of  church  psalmody, 
which  seems  in  these  days  to  have  at  last  begun.  We  say  their  hearts,  for 
the  rarest  beauty  of  outward  forms  can  never  compensate  for  want  of  heart. 
We  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  mere  ontward  beauty  ie  of  no  account  even 
in  God's  sight.  If  we  did,  every  flow«r  that  blossoms  on  the  earth,  and 
every  star  that  sparkles  in  the  sky,  might  seem  to  refute  our  argument  We 
cannot  believe  that  beauty  and  deformity  are  all  the  same  thing  in  God's 
IghL  If  by  his  Spirit  He  renews  our  hearts,  by  his  Spirit  also  He  has  gar- 
liihed  the  heavens.  If  He  has  gifted  us  witk  a  love  of  the  true  and  the  great, 
he  bas  pfted  us  likewise  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful ;  and  we  leel  certain 
that  the  beauttfnl  in  art  is  sister  to  the  good  and  the  true  in  religion.  He 
vho  has  dressed  the  rainbow  in  many-coloured  vesture,  and  clothed  the  lily 
inirhite  raiment,  to  preach  his  promise  in  the  heavens  and  his  providence  on 
earth,  does  not  overlook  the  beatitiful  in  worship.  His  Hebrew  altars  had 
their  ornamental  "  horns ;"  those  that  sung  his  praises  were  charged  to  do  it 
"skilfullj."  Other  things  being  equal,  the  most  beautiful  worship  shall 
always  be  fbe  best ;  and  if,  without  danger  tt>  the  heart  of  worship,  we  can 
afford  to  beautify  its  face,  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  if  we  do  anything  else. 

But  all  the  while  let  us  carefully  remember  that  poetry,  music,  and,  in 
^ct,  alt  the  ornamental  arts,  apca-t  from  religion,  are  useless  for  all  good 
purposes,  and  when  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  are  vjorK  than  useless — are 
charged  with  anapeakahie  mischief  and  danger.  Syxens  can  sing  as  well  as 
Mrapbim,  and  visions  of  beauty  lure  the  soul  to  shipwreck,  as  well  as  beckon 
It  to  the  haven  of  resL     *'  The  age  of  '(he  Benaisscence,  when  evei'ything 


'  'Wulej  and  Uethadiim,  pp.  90-93.    The  wbote  passige  li 
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wu  modelled  b^  taste,  was  a  dark  and  fearfal  era.  The  exqtrintel;  inlud 
dagger  did  its  work  of  death,  and  the  cup  chased  by  the  hand  of  Cellid 
himself  held  not  onl}'  the  spiced  vine,  but  the  poisoned  draught."*  Kor 
shall  we  much  wonder  at  thia,  if  ve  remember  whence  the  fine  arts  (as  well, 
indeed,  the  useful  as  the  ornamental),  had  their  origin.  They  sprung  from 
the  ungodly  house  of  Cain.  The  first  poet  was  that  bloody  and  dissolute 
Laroech,  who  apostrophizes  his  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  in  Gen.  it. 
23 — the  oldest  specimen  of  verse  extant.  The  first  musician  who  "  handled 
the  harp  aod  ot^;an  "  was  the  base-born  son  of  this  polygamist  by  the  one 
mother,  and  the  first  "  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  "  was  his  ofispring  by  the 
other.  So  the  fine  arts  came  forth  upon  society  through  the  gates  of  shame 
and  murder,  and  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  if  they  have  been  mosllj  in 
league  with  the  "devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,"  ever  since. 

We  remember,  too,  that  false  worship  has  bowed  gracefully  in  Greek  and 
Roman  temples,  supported  on  either  hand  by  her  handmeuds,  Foetr;  sod 
Music,  while  the  true  worahip  was  hiding  its  rude  and  mangled  form  in 
the  bye-lanes  and  the  catacombs.  We  remember,  too,  that  the  one  liu 
oflen  knell,  amid  all  the  luxuries  of  devotion,  in  the  superb  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, wiiere,  "  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,  the  pealing 
anthem  swelled  the  note  of  praise,"  while  the  other  has  fled  with  its  tomelj 
simplicity  to  the  Vaudois'  forest-Ban ctuary,  the  Puritan's  conventicle,  and  the 
Covenanter's  moorland  cave.  We  know,  moreover,  that  "even  the  'doves'" 
are  scourged  out  of  the  temple  when  Jeeus  comes  to  cleanse  it,  "since  "(as 
has  been  finely  said  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  "  if  the  heart  be  withdrawn  from 
God,  it  matters  little  whether  this  be  done  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  roeesoTt 
pack  of  cards,"  We  know  also  Uiat  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  withont 
that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  sacred  song,  are  nothing  better  than  » 
sounding  brass,  or  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  knowing  and  remembering  iheie 
things,  we  should  never  think  of  wasting  our  reader's  time,  or  our  own,  with 
pleading  in  behalf  of  poetry  and  music  kr  their  own  sakes  only. 

No !  reader  ;  and  before  arguing  with  you  at  all  on  the  subject,  we  should 
like  to  press  the  previous  question, — Is  your  heart  in  the  matter — are  yon 
one  who  can  praise  God  1  "  The  dead  cannot  praise  God."  None  but  tl» 
"  living,"  those  that  are  spiritually  alive,  can  do  that.  "  They  that  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  Only  the  redeemed  are  able  to  sing  the  "  new 
song."  Four  most  beantiful  praises  without  spiritual  life  beneath  tbem,  an 
like  those  flowered  and  golden  dresses  in  which  skeletons  were  robed,  to  at 
at  old  Egyptian  feasts.  We  cannot  im^ne  a  more  deliberate  mockery  than 
that  of  hiring  in  bands  of  persons,  vrith  good  voices,  and  with  bad  or  dontx- 
ful  characters,  to  conduct,  or  to  perform,  the  "  service  of  song."  Sboold 
choirs  be  employed  (and  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  ander  cer- 
tain conditions,  they  should),  the  communion  of  the  choir  should  cerlaislj 
be  as  pure  at  least  as  that  of  the  church  itself.  The  choristers  should  all,  u 
&r  as  we  can  judge,  belong  to  the  holy  priesthood.  No  vocal  gifl  should  be 
permitted  for  a  moment  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  Christian  cbaracter. 
Lot  this  rule  be  attended  to,  and  a  well-appointed  choir  shall  be  a  blesaing' 
Let  it  be  disregarded,  and  there  shall  be  a  lurking  discord  at  the  heart  of 
your  choir,  that  shall  contradict  your  finest  vocal  harmonies,  and  that  ehaU 
probably,  ere  long,  swell  up  in  angry  dissonances,  split  it  asunder,  and  scattsr 
the  wreck  through  the  church.  The  sooner  perhaps  the  better,  lor  such  an 
ill-assorted  company  is  a  mockery  to  God,  and  to  the  congregation  a  scandal 
and  a  curse. 

*  British  Qositeriy. 
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Bnt  (be  like  mockerjr  is  attempted,  though  in  a  less  obtrnsive  form,  when- 
ever any  wicked  man  affects  to  sing  God's  praises.  The  miserable  etreet- 
slroller,  singing  merry  serenades  at  midnight,  in  darkness  and  rain,  trilling 
her  light  songs  from  a  heavy  heart,  is  not  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  this. 
The  mno  should  think  of  it  I  Does  he  mean  to  sing  the  songs  of  a  kingdom 
that  he  will  not  enter  T — the  glories  of  a  Saviour  that  he  is  still  rejecting  T — 
the  praises  of  a  God  that  is  "angry  with  him  eTery  day  J"*  The  man,  we 
say,  should  think  of  this.  The  most  offensive  of  all  disoords  lies  beneath  his 
soDg, — (he  discord  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  hymn  ;  and  it  may  break  out 
Hi  any  time  like  an  earthquake,  and  shatter  all  his  music  to  pieces.  He  sings, 
"  I  love  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  not  true,  for  he  does  not  love  ihe  I>ord.  He 
singe,  "I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord,"  and  it  is  a  fabchood,  for  he  de- 
nies Clirist  before  men.  He  sings,  "  God  took  me  from  a  fearful  pit,"  and 
it  is  a  lie,  for  he  is  not  yet  saved.  Does  the  man  suppose  tliat  God  shall 
be  pleased  with  such  a  worship  of  lieef  Does  he  imagine  that  any  beauties 
of  poetry  and  music  shall  veil  such  hideous  mocking  discord  from  the  Heai't- 
searcher?  Let  him  think  of  it,  we  say,  before  singing  any  more,  or  before 
Etntching  forth  his  hand  to  help  the  trembling  ark  of  psalmody.  '^Miat  has 
k  to  do  as  yet  with  taking  God's  praises  into  his  lips  T  It  is  bis  to  come 
pnjing,  with  tears,  for  pardon,  and  the  new  heart, — to  enter  by  the  gate 
■  hose  pillars  are  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  into  the  kingdom  of  faea- 
ren  and  its  Temple  of  Praise,  for  none  but  those  who  are  washed  in  the 
"  fountain  of  blood,"  and  clothed  in  the  white  raiment — are  the  white-robed 
Jiriegtliood,  that  stand  in  the  courts  of  our  God's  house  singing  praises. 


EDUCATION  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP 
MR  HUGH  MU.LER.t 

WiTHOiJT  dispar^ng  the  schemes  of  popular  educa^on,  of  which,  in  these  days,  we 
iw  hearing  so  much,  both  from  thenriring  l^islators  snd  from  practical  instructors, 

it  maybe  doubted  whether  too  much  importance  be  not  sometimes  attached  to  mere 
uWUeaming.  If  educstiiin  mean  the  leading  out,  to  their  proper  exercises  and 
ainis,  of  the  ^cDlties,  affections,  and  feelings  with  which  our  nature  has  been  en- 
dnoed,  then  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  education  we  get  from  the  schoolmnster. 
&f"re  he  comes  in  as  a  teacher  of  Isnguages,  Temaenlar  or  foreign, — yes,  before  onr 
mother  has  taught  us  the  art  of  lisping  and  interpreting  articulate  sounds,  we  have 
learned  to  tranMate  and  apply  the  language  of  looks  and  tones,  and  have  begun  to 
he  moulded  by  these  into  the  character  which  is  to  distinguish  us  in  subsequent  life. 
£ven  duriii|f  the  jeaia  of  attendance  at  school,  the  child,—  the  boy  especially, — oflen 
Ktnii  withm  the  school  walls  lees  of  what  is  to  bear  on  his  fliture  happiness  and 
ixefHlneBS  than  he  gathers  on  Ihe  school  play-grotmd,  in  the  streets,  and  at  home — 
in  unrestruned  intercourse  nith  neighbours,  and  in  the  observation  of  what  people 
*K  dinng  before  his  eves  without  any  view  to  his  instruction.  And  after  schoiil- 
^J<  lie  pas^  when  the  bojr  is  verging  into  the  youth,  and  beginning  to  feel  the 
diring  curiosity  and  strong  independence  which  belong  to  incipient  manhood,  the 
education  he  continues  to  rec^ve  is,  if  possible,  still  more  important. — 


u  an  ancient  educational  maxim  in  Scotland,  and  condenses  a  good  share  of  the 
^aima  at  our  forefathers  ;  but  it  will  embody  a  grave  error  if  it  must  he  understood 
U  implying  that  the  bent  of  a  boy's  character  is  so  fixed  at  thirteen  that  it  will  not 

*  8m  Knner'a  Bervlce  of  Boug,  p.  S5. 
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l«k«  a  new  direcfimi  «AenrKr^    M»aj  n  thiwan  Basiling  bu  sltot  up  into  a  noble 

Cwth  from  that  age  onward.  And,  on  the  otliM  hand,  a  promiBing  boj,  eotering 
apprenticeahip  in  hU  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  jear,  has,  from  that  time,  grievouilT 
declined, — changed  in  temper,  tastes,  and  habits, — the  new  eireumstancefl  inlowliicti 
te  is  then  brought  operating  on  newly  developed  powers  in  a  wst  which  previons 
training  proTcs  qaite  insuffdent  to  resist.  Indeed,  the  features  of  (thararter  received 
■t  this  critical  stage — between  the  boT  and  the  man — are  those  whidi  are  most 
likely  to  cleave  to  him  throuah  life.  The  impressions  imparted  to  the  metal  whid 
is  beginning  to  oool  nii  solidify  wre  retained,  when  those  made  on  it  in  a  aofta 
state  have  melted  out  of  sight. 

To  this  "education  outside  the  school,"  an  admirable  volume  is  devoted  by  Mr 
Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  and  attractive  writers  of  our  day. 
We  have  been  instructed,  interested,  and  charmed  b^  the  work ;  and  more  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  in  our  readers  a  desire  to  peruse  it  for  themselves  than  with  any 
Dope  of  pving  an  adequate  view  of  its  eubjea;t  and  merits,  we  intend  to  set  before 
them  a  few  passagea  gatliered  here  and  there,  ourselves  famishing  only  u  thread  of 
remark  qn  which  they  may  be  strung.  Speaking  from  our  first  impres^ous,  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  book  which  has  been  published  in  Scotland  for  the  last  hatf- 
ceritury  is  so  well  fitted  as  this  to  promote  the  growth  of  sound  intelligence  and 
habits  of  thoughtful  observation  among  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people.  It 
is  not  a  treatise  on  education.  A  systematic  work  of  such  a  nature  would  have  re- 
pelled many  readers  who  will  devour  Hugh  Miller's  pages.  It  is  addressed  parti- 
cularly to  working  men ;  but  instead  of  telling  them  wjiat  they  are  to  do  to  acquire 
knowledge,  it  tells  them  what  the  author  himself  did  for  that  purpose  when  he  wsi 
«  working  man.  The  plan  has  very  dedded  advantages  over  every  other.  By 
showing  that  the  course  is  clear,  and  the  goal  completely  within  reach,  it  stimulates 
more  ^ectuallj  than  any  didactic  counsds  could  do  to  start  on  the  race  of  self- 
improvement.  A  few  sentences  from  the  prefatory  address  "to  the  reader,"  will 
explain  the  object  and  bearing  of  Mr  Miller's  work.  Keferiing  to  the  multiplicity 
of  works  on  education,  he  obs^es : — 

**  And  }it,  thouEb  I  hava  r«ad  not  ■  tew  voluinsa  on  tha  Babjeot,  and  have  dippsd  into  ( 
good  man;  moni,  1  nevar  jat  fuund  in  them  the  aort  of  direction  or  encounLKemenl  whicb,  in 
working  out  mj  own  ednoation,  1  moit  needed.     They  inaiited  ranoh  on   the  vB.rioi]s  modn 

parpoee— on  the  beet  mode  of  lauihmg  one'e  »IC  And  u  mj  oirpuniitancei  mnd  position,  ■> 
the  time  when  I  bad  moat  ocouion  to  coniull  tbem,  were  tfaoae  of  bj  much  Ibe  largest  clul 
at  the  people  of  tbii  end  every  other  ciiiliied  country,— for  1  wu  one  et  the  many  niillioni 
who  need  to  learn,  and  yet  have  no  one  to  teach  them, — I  could  not  hrip  deeming  the  omis- 
sion a  Mrioa*  one.  I  have  dnee  come  to  think,  tiowaver,  that  a  fcrrnal  treatiee  on  Bdr-nU 
tore  migtil  fiiil  ta  aupply  the  wanL  Cnrioaity  must  be  awakened  are  it  can  be  aatialled  ;  nay, 
once  awakened,  it  never  fails  in  tha  end  fnlly  to  aatlif;  itielf;  and  it  baa  occurred  to  me.  thai 
byaimplj  laying  before  the  working  men  of  the  country  the  "Story  of  mj  Education."  I  may 
■ucceed  in  nrat  exciting  their  curiosity,  and  next,  occsiioually  at  least,  m  gratifying  it  alio. 
They  will  And  th&t  h;  tar  the  beat  scboala  1  evur  aitended  are  achoola  open  to  them  all.— 
that  the  beat  teachera  I  ever  had  arefthoagh  aetere  In  their  discipline)  always  easy  ufacceK^ 
— and  that  the  apedal  /arm  at  which  I  waa,  if  I  may  aay  ao,  moat  vuocenfal  as  a  pnpH,  waa  a 
form  to  which  I  waa  drawn  by  a  strong  inclination,  hat  at  which  I  hod  leaa  auiataooe  hnm 
my  brother  men,  or  even  from  hooka,  than  at  any  of  the  DtbeiVi  There  are  few  of  the 
natural  aciencea  which  do  not  lie  quite  as  open  to  the  working  men  of  Britain  and  America 
as  geology  did  to  me." 

As  a  prefix  to  the  ttory  of  his  edncKtion,  the  author  gives  some  Mwonnt  of  his 
anceatiT ;  and  though  the  record  contains  little  of  "  all  that  heralds  rake  from 
coffined  clay,"  it  is  satisfai^rr  to  the  reader  to  be  told  what  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. If,  as  the  "  Spectator"  remarks,  it  "  conduces  very  much  to  the  right  under- 
standing nf  an  author"  to  know  somethbg  about  hia  personal  appearance,  temper, 
and  condition  in  life ;  it  is  also,  for  a  similar  reason,  desirable  to  team  what  kind  of 
people  he  is  come  of.  Hugh  Miller's  progenitors  were  in  the  seafaring  line,  and  bad 
considerably  increased  the  daring  spirit  of  their  race  hy  certain  bold  buccaneering  feats, 
of  which  the  memory  was  long  preserved  around  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty.  His  re- 
markable talents,  it  would  seem,  are  as  much  heritage  as  tonjutil.  His  fiitti^i 
owner  and  skipper  of  a  coasting  venel,  sailing  from  the  port  of  Cromarty,  was  notable 
both  tbr  hia  great  physical  str^igth  and  his  nautical  sklU.     He  perished  in  ft  BUxm 
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Tbile  Hwli  ma  Vat «  child.  With  two  rafttemal  undo, — ^reiding,  mleUigent,  and 
piouB  tradesmeni  who  were  u  a.  fittbcr  to  liim  in  Ini  oi^dtaitliooi],  Hugh  q>eiit  his 
«arlir  jemra.  We  pMS  over  Ua  experience  of  "  Schools  and  Schoolmutera,"  for, 
despite  the  title  gf  Uie  volume,  these,  in  the  common  «ente  of  the  word,  hold  but  s 
subwdinate  place  in  the  nmmtive  before  aa.  It  is  mare  to  mir  pnipoM  to  notice 
ioi  education  out  of  doors.     Here  is  an  embryo  mineralogist : — 

"There  irare  KTerml  other  bmnohci'Df  mj  edaatioD  ^nj;  on  at  tbii  time  oDtride  the  pale 
ofthsKhoot,  in  whicb,  though  I  niosesded  in  ammlng  injHl^  I  ni  uottiBmr.  The  ahorei  of 
Cromirtj  in  Mrcwed  over  with  water-rolled  fngnenta  ol  the  primu-j  rocki,  denied  chieflj 
from  tke  nat  daring  the  agn  of  the  boiilder  olaj  ;  and  t  laoo  Ivaraad  to  t^e  a  deepiDtereat 
in  lumtoriiiff  otbt  the  vanana  pahbWbiHii  whan  ahaken  np  b^  repeat  itormiY  and  in  learmag 
to  diiiiiigBitli  tlielr  numaroat  oompoDHili.  But  1  wai  ladl;  in  want  of  a  vooabularj  ^  and 
UiUCerding  to  Cawper,  *tb«  itrowth  of  what  ii  excellent  ia  alow,'  it  *■>  not  an  til  long  after 
Ibill  bathingfatmeoftheabvioiBraoagh  expedient  of  reprewBtiDg  th a  nriuaB  ipeciea  of  lim- 
jJe  rocki  by  oerlain  nunerali,  and  the  eompoflnd  onei  by  the  nnmerslg  rspreiontatiie  of  each 
Kptnte  oamponent.  ranged  oa  in  vulgar  fraotioDa,  along  a  mfldial  line,  with  Iheflgorea  repre^ 
HnlitiTe  at  the  pceiailing  materia]  of  the  masa  above,  and  than  repreoentative  of  the  ma- 
■ffli^a  ia  l«ea  pnn>ortiont  bdow.  Thongh,  boweTer,  whoUj  deHctent  in  the  aigm  proper  to 
ntnaent  what  I  knew,  I  aoon  jtcqiured  a  casmderable  qULCkneM  of  eje  in  diitioguiahing  tbe 
nriout  kiuda  of  rook,  and  lolerably  definite  oonceptiona  of  tbe  generic  charaeter  of  the  por^ 
ph;riH,granitea,gnei>iea,i|uarti-raclia,daj-alatea,and  mica-iohiau,  which  everjwfaereatrewed 
ttebeuL  la  the  roska  <>f  meohanioal  engin  I  waiat  the  time  much  leaa  interctted  ;  but  in 
iadiiidaal,  u  inganeBl  hittorj,  niDeralag;  almost  alwajs  precedes  geolw^.  I  wia  fcrtuoale 
amgb  to  diaoover,  one  b^py  morning,  among  the  lumber  and  debrin  of  old  J-ohn  Feddet's 
ink  FDom,  an  aottqae-behioDed  banimer,  which  had  belonged,  m j  mother  told  nie,  to  old  John 
baualf  more  tbsn  a  hundred  yeara  be<iHe.  It  was  an  uncouth  sort  of  implement,  with  a 
lonilleofatrDDD  black  oak,  and  a  short,  compact  bead,  saunK  on  tbe  one  bee  and  oblong  on 
■he  Kher.  And  thongh  it  dealt  rather  an  obtuaa  blow,  the  temper  waa  excellent,  and  the  baft 
final;  let;  and  Iwent  about  with  it,  breaking  into  all  manaer  cf  itoneA,  with  gi^at  penever- 
"iceaiid  Bucoen.  1  found,  in  a  large-gnuned  granite,  a  few  aheeta  of  beautiful  black  mica, 
thitivhen  apiit  eiceedingly  tbin,  and  paated  between  alipa  of  mioa  of  tbe  ordinary  kind. 
°»de  admiiabi j-cwkmred  eye-glaves,  that  oonrerted  the  landscapes  around  into  richly-tuned 
drsmnp  in  aepia  ;  and  numerous  omtals  of  (^met  embedded  in  mica-sohist,  that  were,  I  ' 
vu  nre,  identual  with  the  atana  set  m  a  little  gold  bnadi,  the  pmpart;  of  my  mother.' 

His  walks  bj  tbe  ks  nde  serve  also  to  develope  his  talent  in  nsitura]  historj : — 

*  Asd  yet  tbe  orab  has,  he  need  to  add,  some  points  of  intelligence  about  him  too.  When, 
u  mnatimea  happened,  he  got  hold,  in  bia  narrow  receas  in  the  rock,  of  some  luckless  digit, 
mj  ancle  ahowed  me  bow  that  after  tbe  Bnt  tremendous  squeeze  be  began  alwaya  to  experi- 
iiEnt  npon  what  he  had  got,  by  alternately  slackening  and  straitening  his  grasp,  aa  if  to  as. 
°(rt^n  whether  it  had  life  in  it,  or  was  merely  a  piece  of  dead  matter;  and  that  tbe  only  way 
■ocacspe  him.  on  these  trying  ocoaaions,  Was  to  let  theflnger  lie  paaaiTel;  between  hn  nip- 
pers, aa  if  it  were  a  bit  of  slick  or  tangle  ;  when,  appartnSy  deemiag  it  sueb,  he  would  lie 
lore  to  let  it  go  \  whereas,  on  the  least  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  he  would  at  once  straiten  his 
gripe,  and  not  again  relax  it  far  mayhap  bait  sn  hour.  In  dealing  with  the  lobater,  on  the 
other  bind,  the  laher  had  to  beware  that  be  did  not  depend  toe  much  on  the  hold  he  had 
got  of  the  creature,  if  it  was  merely  a  hold  of  one  of  the  great  clawa.  For  a  moment  it  would 
';KBiin  puuie  in  his  grasp  ;  be.  would  then  be  sensible  of  a  alight  tremor  in  the  oaptured 
limb,  and  mayhap  hear  a  slight  crackle;  and,  pnsfD,  the  captive  wonld  strBightway  be  off  like 
s  dart  tbroogh  the  deep-water  hole,  and  only  the  limh  remain  in  the  Hsher's  hand.  My 
uncle  has,  however,  told  me  that  lobsters  do  not  always  lose  their  limbs  with  tbe  necessary 
jadgraent.  They  throw  them  off  when  auddeoly  frightened,  without  first  wailing  to  conaider 
"hether  the  aaorillce  of  a  pair  of  legs  is  the  best  mode  of  obviating  the  danrar.  On  firing  a 
mcAat  immediately  over  a  lobster  just  eaplnred,  he  has  aeen  it  throw  off  both  its  great 
oil"!  in  [be  sudden  extremitj  of  its  terror,  juat  as  a  panic-struck  soldier  sometimes  throws 
any  his  weapons.  Such,  in  kind,  were  the  anecdotes  of  Uncie  Sandy.  Ue  instructed  me, 
too,  bow  to  find,  amid  thickets  of  laminsria  and  fuel,  tbe  nest  of  the  lump  fish,  and  taught 
me  to  look  well  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  for  the  male  and  female  ftsh,  especially  far 
thamile;  and  showed  me  further,  that  the  hard-shelled  spawn  of  this  creature  maj,  when 
niIlmbsd,beeateBraw,and  furw»  at  least  aa  palatalde  a  nand  in  that  stale  aa  the  imported 
»<Un  of  Rnaus  aad-  the  Csapien.  There  were  instances  in  which  tbe  oommon  cr«w  acted 
us  lort  of  jackall  to  ua  in  our  lump-Qah  explorations.   We  would  see  bim  busied  at  the  aide 

"O  going  np  to  the  placed  we  used  to  Hnd  the  Tump-flab  he  bad  killed  freah  and  entire,  but 
dinsted  of  the  eyea,  wbioh  we  bund,  aa  a  matter  of  courae,  the  aaaailant,  in  order  to  make 
ton  of  tietocj,  bad  tslien  the  precaution  of  pioking  out  at  an  early  stage  of  the  centest.'' 

CommeBciiig  thus  early  his  scientific  obseFvatlons,  Mr  Miller  becomes  qni  te  «n  adept 
in  such  eleval«d  ponuits  ere  the  time  (urives  when  he  can  take  his  place  in  the 
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,   ,    1  muon.    Hera  ii  a  gpecimeit  of  bis  erening  i 
tramp,  he  has  obtained  emplojmeiit  at  Nidaiy,  near  EdinbuTKh ; — 

"  Though  tbut  out,  howBvpr,  from  the  neighbouring  Beldi  ind  policioi,  the  KIddrj  woodi 
_._^ -.-_jTi---^ii  Bhjojed  many  an  agreeable  sannEer  along  a  broad  planted  belli 


aw  path  in  the  midit,  that  formi  their  loiithera  bmrndarj,  a 
inid  tee  the  ran  link  oier  the  Dietureiqufl  ndn      '" 
natural  hiitorj  of  the  dutrict  showed 


Id  tee  the  ran  aink  oier  the  Dietureaque  ndni  of  Craigmillar  Caitle. 


«  and  the  former  toenei  of  m;  atadiea  were  Dot  withoat  their  influence 
on  both  the  animal  and  ngetable  kingdoma.  The  group  of  laud-abella  waa  different,  in  at 
least  its  proportiona ;  and  one  well-marked  molinic, — Ine  large  lertoiae-shell  faeliz  (!■& 
a(perM},Terjabnadaatln  thianeighbDnrhood,— Ihad  never  seen  in  the  north  aCall.  1  rarracd, 
too,  mj  SnI  acquuntance  in  thia  woody,  boah-ikirted  walk,  with  the  hedgehog  In  iti  wild 
■tats, — an  animal  whiah  dues  not  oceur  la  the  north  of  the  Mora}  Firth.  I  aaw,  bendci, 
though  the  summer  was  of  bnE  the  average  warmth,  the  oak   ripening  it"      " 


ifl  Cromartj  woods,  wliere,  in  at  leaat  nine  out  of  everr  ten  aeaaons,  the 
fruit  merelj  forml^  and  then  drop*  off.  But  my  researches  this  season  laj  rather  amoDK  tostili 
than  among  recent  planti  and  animiLla.  I  wu  now  for  the  flrat  time  located  on  the  Carboni- 
feroui  System :  the  atone  at  whii^b  L  wrought  waa  intercalated  among  the  workiox  ooal-sesmi. 
and  abounded  in  well-marked  impreaelons  of  the  more  rubnat  vegetables  of  the  period,— 
itlgmaria,  ngillaria,  calamitos,  and  lepidodendn ;  acd  oa  thej  greatlj  euited  my  curioutj,! 
apenl  many  an  evening  hour  in  the  quarry  in  which  they  oecurred,  in  trarang  thrirformi  io 
the  rock ;  or — extending  my  walk*  to  the  Deighboaring  coal-pits — I  lud  open  with  my  bam- 
tuer,  in  qu^at  of  arganiam^  the  blocka  of  sliale  or  Btradfled  clay  raised  from  beneath  by  ilie 
miner.  There  exialad  at  tke  time  none  of  those  popular  digeets  of  geological  sciencw  wbiFh 
are  now  so  common  ;  and  so  1  had  (o  grope  my  way  without  guide  or  aniatant,  and  wholly 
nnfumiahed  with  a  vocabulary.  At  lenglb,  however,  by  dint  of  patient  labour,  I  came  U 
form  not  very  erroneoas,  though  of  eourM  inadequate,  conneptioni  of  the  ancient  Coal  lies- 
"'  it  wad  impoeiible  to  doubt  thai  ita  aumeroui  ferns  were  really  such ;  end  tbonf^ 


It  Bret  (tiled  to  trace  the  sopposed  analogies  of  iti  lepidDdendra  and  calamite*,  it 

4t  evident  that  they  were  the  bole-like  stems  of  great  plant 

tain  amount  of  (act,  to 


tnatchea  of  information,  derived  from  chance  paragraphs  and  occasional  articlea  in  maaaiinci 
and  reviews,  that,<  save  (or  my  previona  acqnajnt«ace  with  the  organisms  to  which  t£ey  re- 
ferred, would  have  told  me  nothing.  And  so  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Heasurea  b^iaa  gfa- 
dnally  to  form  within  my  mind's  eye,  where  all  had  been  blank  before,  aa  I  had  aeeu  the 
spires  and  columns  of  Edinburgh  forming  amid  the  fog,on  the  morning  of  my  arrival." 

By  Buch  glimpses  as  these,  and  we  bave  many  such  in  thia  volume,  workiDE  men  naj 
see  how  much  tttej  lose  when  tbej  neglect  to  cultivate  their  minds  bv  reading.  Tiie 
cock  on  the  danghill,  easting  aside  a  diamond  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  grun  of 
com,  is  a  tjpe  of  the  follj  committed  by  multitudeB  of  working  men,  who  lose  solden 
opportunitieB  of  obserTatioa  and  dificorery  for  want  of  the  kuowl^ge  quaUfyin; 
them  to  observe.  Like  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  tbcy  pass  along  the  most  magni- 
ficent scenes  of  nature,  and  see  as  if  they  saw  not : — 

"As  well  might  Peter  in  the  Fleet 

Have  been  &>t  bound  a  begging  debtor. 
He  travelled  here,  he  trsvelled  there. 
But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 

Waa  head  or  heart  the  better," 

A  taste  for  useful  reading  would  be  to  them,  in  such  a  ntuation,  like  sight  to  tlie 
blind.  Hugh  Miller,  while  still  a  working  mant'had,  b^  bis  researches  in  the^Old 
Red  Sandstone "  of  his  native  district,  laid  the  foundation  of  discoveries  which  have 
placed  his  name  high  among  the  most  eoiineat  men  of  science  in  Europe  or  the 

If  it  would  be  thought  eitravagant  for  working  men  to  promise  themselves  such 
distinction  as  thia,  there  is  one  advantage  attendant  on  sudi  pursuits,  which  is  clearly 
within  the  reach  of  all.  By  his  communing  with  Qod  io  His  works,  the  young  mason 
was  raised  above  most  of  those  temptatimis  to  rice,  which  generallv  surround  the 
working  mail.  His  fellow-workmen  at  Niddry  gave  Urn  the  "  cold  sbonlder"  on 
account  of  his  sobriety  and  diligence ;  but  what  cares  such  a  man  as  he  for  their 
persecution  ? — 

"Some  of  the  bnilden  used  to  criticise  very  unbirly  the  workmanship  of  the  (tooei  which  I 
hewed  :  the^  could  not  lay  them  they  said;  and  the  hewers  sometimes  refua«d  to  aaislma 
in  carrying  m  or  turning  Ike  weightier  blocks  on  which  I  wrought.  The  foreman,  however, 
a  worthy,  piona  man.  a  member  of  a  Seceuion  congregation,  atood  my  friend,  and  enconragsd 
me  to  persevere.    '  Do  not,'  he  haa  said, '  anthr  yonrself  to  be  driven  from  the  woifc,  and  tMf 
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mil  soon  tin  ooC,  *,ai  leare  ynu  to  pursue  your  own  courts.  I  know  eiiotly  the  nature  of 
jQur  oSaaca  :  jou  da  not  driuk  witb  Ihem  or  treat  them  ;  but  the;  will  soon  ceue  to  eipeot 
that  fou  ibauld  ;  and  when  ooce  Che;  find  that  vou  ar«  not  to  be  coerced  or  driven  of^  thcjr 
wiiLIet  jrou  alone."    Aa,  howeyer,  from  the  abundance  of  em  liloyniBnl, — a  con«equence  of  the 

inj  part  openi;  in  oppOBiliun  to  theni ;  but  I  waa  grateful  for  hie  kiodneas,  and  f<:1t  too 
Iharougbl;  ind^nant  at  the  mean  fellowa  who  could  take  such  odds  ajcaiuBt  an  inoffensive 
ttnn^r,  to  be  much  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  combination.  It  is  only  a  weak  man  whom 
Ihe  *iad  depriiea  of  hia  cloak  :  a  man  of  the  average  itrength  ia  more  in  danger  of  losing  it 
nhcn  aisailed  by  the  genial  beame  of  a  too  kindly  luu." 

Tkia  reference  to  the  Secession  foreman,  le&ds  us  to  notice  in  passing  tliat  Mr  Miller, 
thronghout  his  book,  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  Seceders.  His  mother's  grand- 
filher,  Donald  Boy,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement,  in  which  originated  the  pre- 
sent United  Freabyteriaa  Church  of  Nigg.  By  inheritance  from  this  worthy  old 
iDiiii,  Secession  principles  were  alwftjB  in  high  favour  with  his  descendants, — even 
Kken  at  Crumartj  they  <rere  at  a  distance  &om  a  Secession  church ;  and  the  bere- 
dibry  failb  was  conserved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  constant  perusal  of  the  Sece^ 
sioa  Magazine,  which  the  family  conlintied  to  take  in.  It  is  to  us  not  a  little  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  papers  of  "  Leuinos"  (Mr  GilfiUan  of  Comrie),  whRh, 
durino;  their  publication,  excited  so  much  interest  within  the  bounds  of  the  Secession 
church,  had  some  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  Mr  Hugh  Miller.  '  But  of 
all  the  testimonies  which  this  volume  bears  in  favour  of  the  Seceders,  we  prize  most 
the  following,  which  exhibits  the  influence  of  Secession  principles  on  fhe  humblest 
ilisses  of  society.  This  estiact,  like  the  lost,  pertains  to  the  journey manship  at 
Niddry  : — 

"  I  was  joined  in  the  course  of  a  fe*  weeks,  in  Peggy  Russel's  one-roomed  cottage,  by 
uothar  lodger. — lodgen  of  the  hombler  claw  uanally  oonsociating  lo([ether  in  pairs.  Hj 
Be*  companion  had  liYCd  foraome  time  ere  my  arriral  at  Niddry,  in  a  neighbouring  domicile, 

oniieady,  he  had,  after  bearing  a  good  deal,  been  compelled  to  quit.     Like  our  foreman,  he 

•iiije  began,  that  no  maaon  in  the  squad  was  more  coratorUbly  at^red  on  weekdays,  than  he, 

rent  man.  I  now  found  that,  like  my  uncle  Sandy,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  good  books, — an 
admirer  even  of  the  same  old  authors.— deeply  rB>d,  like  him,  in  Durham  and  Rutherford,— 
sad  eDiertuning,  too,  a  high  respect  for  Buter,  Boston,  old  John  Brown,  and  the  Enkines. 
In  ons  respect,  however,  he  differed  from  both  my  uncles ;  he  had  begun  to  question  the  ex- 
cellence of  reli^oiis  BaUbllehmenta  ;  nay,  to  hold  that  the  country  might  be  none  the  won* 

SUIe-pud  ministry,  and  desiderated  only  that  it  shoi 

Dul  merely  of  the  doubtful  usehilness,  but— ae  they  were  stronger  in  their  langu^e  than  their 
mu™  self-denying  and  more  connistenl  co-rcligionieta— of  the  poaiUve  Vorthlesanesi,  of  E»- 
Ifblitbmenta.     The  Voluntarj  coDtroveray  did  not  break  out  un^l  about  nine  ysara  after  this 

cbw  lo  which  it  extended  the  franchiae ,-  but  die  materials  uf  the  war  were  evidently  already 
ucucDulatiDg  among  the  intelligent  Dissenters  of  Scotland;  and  from  what  I  now  saw,  ita 
ifier  appearance  in  a  somewhat  formidable  aspect  failed  to  Uke  mB  by  surprise.  I  mnst  in 
JMlica  add,  that  all  the  religion  of  our  party  was  lo  be  found  among  ita  Seceders.  Our  other 
workmen  were  really  wild  fellows,  most  of  whom  never  entered  a  church.  A  decided  re-action 
bid  already  com loeaced  within  the  Establishmeol,  ou  the  cold,  elegant,  unpopular  Moderatism 
of  the  previous  period, — that  Moderatism  which  bad  been  so  adequately  represented  in  the 
Scottish  capital  by  the  theology  of  Blair  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Robertson  ;  but  it 
»u  chieSy  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  the  re-action  had  begnn  ;  and  scarce 
sny  portion  of  the  humbler  people,  lost  to  the  church  during  the  course  of  the  two  preceding 
geaerations,  had  yet  been  recovered.  And  so  the  norkia^  men  of  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh- 
liL>urhood,  at  this  time,  were  in  large  part  either  non-reiigions,  or  included  wichia  the  Inde- 
peadenl  or  Secesiion  pale." 

Wliere  so  much  ia  said  favourable  to  dissent,  wc  almost  hemtate  to  notice  a  quiet 
passing  stroke  m  the  contrary  direction ;  and  yet  for  tbe  sake  of  our  principles  it  is 
proper  that  we  should.  Bderring  to  the  state  of  reUgious  feeling  at  Niddry,  Mr 
Miller  obgerveg : — 
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"  Dnrinf  the  tea  miintbi  which  I  ipcnt  iR  the  neighbourliaDd  ot  Niddrj  Hill,  I  nn  neither 
miniater  Dor  mlnioDar;.  But  if  the  TlLlige  ftirniihed  no  advantageout  groond  an  which  to 
fight  the  battle  of  religioni  Estab1iihmeati,~HeinK  that  the  EitabLiihment  wu  of  uo  man- 
ner ot  nee  there, — it  famiahed  gmunil  quite  a»  unmitable  tor  the  claas  of  Tolnntariee  who 
hold  that  tiie  'nnpl;  of  religiou*  inatructian  ehould,  u  in  the  cate  of  all  other  comnisdi' 
tiee,  be  regulated  by  the  denmnd.  Demand  and  lupplj  were  edminbl*  well  balauced  in 
the  Tillage  of  Niddr;  :  there  wai  no  religioui  initrnction,  and  no  wish  or  deure  for  it." 

Now,  Te  would  like  our  author  to  tell  ua  irhat  class  of  Voluntaries  hold  this  doctrine 
of  demand  and  aappl;  in  religious  instruction.  We  know  that  the  representation 
here  given  was  a  favourite  mode  vith  the  Church-Endowment  partj,  following  the 
lead  of  Dr  Chalmers,  eighteen  years  ago,  of  caricaturing  the  principles  of  Christian 
brethren  who  held,  that  the  injustice  of  the  proposal  to  kj  out  pubhc  monej  in 
building  churches  for  a  particular  sect,  was  greatly  aggravated  b;  the  fact,  that  the 
churches  already  built  by  public  money  for  that  sect  were  not  nearly  occupied  ;  bnt 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  a  doctrine  with  a  class  of  Voluntaries,  that  religion  should 
not  be  sent  where  it  is  not  asked  for,  seems  to  us,  Mr  Miller,  to  be  bearing  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour.  The  history  of  Voluntary  churches  in  Scotland  is  in 
direct' opposition  to  the  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  them.  Their  missions  to  heathen 
lands,  and  their  attempts,  oiten  frustrated  by  ministers  and  members,  presbyteries 
and  General  Assemblies,  of  the  Established  Church,  to  carry  the  gospel  into  parisheB 
where  its  saving  principles  were  about  as  little  known  as  in  heathendom  itself,  stand 
out  in  living  contradiction  to  the  charge  implied.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  there  is  a  class  of  Free  Churchmen  who  attempt  to  eicuse  their  former  hos- 
tility to  Evangelical  Dissent,  bv  dresaing  up  tbeVoluntary  system  in  colours  which 
never  belonged  to  it,  and  which  its  friends,  both  by  their  words  and  their  conduct, 
earnestly  disown.     The  attempt,  we  cannot  but  say,  is  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

Our  space  demands  that  we  close,  else  we  could  have  wished  to  dip  fiirther  into 
this  most  interesting  book.  The  passage  on  which  the  author  declares  his  religiom 
creed,  as  centering  m  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  Qod,  we  had  intended  to  quote,  as  the  testimony  of  a  manly  independent  intellect 
in  favour  of  evangelical  truth.  But,  indeed,  in  almost  everv  page,  we  have  noted 
matter  which  we  could  wish  to  bring  before  our  readers.  Whatever  subject  the 
author  takes  up,  at  home  or  afield,  odd  or  familiar,  recondite  or  plain,  he  pours  out 
a  flood  of  fresh,  ingenious,  sensible,  and  striking  remark, — the  fruit  of  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  of  men  and  things,— remark  such  aa  non-intellectual  readers  will 
appreciate  and  relish,  while  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  will  not  fail  to 
admire.  Most  cordially  we  commend  the  volume  to  congregational  libraries  and 
other  book  collections  of  which  our  fbUow-CountrTmen  of  the  working-elates  are 
accustomed  to  uvul  themselves. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ASCENT  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  beantifhlly  touching  and  truly  impressive  parables  of  onr  Lord  have  sanctioned 
the  figurative  style  of  address  in  inculcating  religious  truth.  A  comparison  between 
natural  and  spiritual  objects  is  a  profitable  source  of  meditation,  for  thus  the  most 
common-place  and  unimportant  eventsof  daily  occurrence  may  serve  to  remind  usof 
interesting  and  momentous  realities. 

Having  indulged  our  fancy  while  ascending  a  mountun  in  following  out  the  diffe- 
rent traits  of  similitude  it  bears  to  the  Christian's  progress  in  bis  journey  Zionwards, 
we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  once  more  retracing  our  steps. 

And  first,  the  traveller,  when  he  begins  to  climb  the  mountain's  side,  is  fresh  and 
vigorous,  eager  to  push  his  way,  and  ready  to  censure  his  companions  if  they  ascend 
with  tardiness.  He  frequently  despises  any  assistance  that  may  be  ofiered  bini,  and 
has  little  conception  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  is  soon  to  encounter.  In  like 
manner,  the  Christian,  when  at  first  he  becomes  acquainted  with  divine  truth,  is 
generally  fiill  of  zeal;  ready  to  blame  the  more  steady  path  of  experienced  bdieven 
as  lukewarm  and  indifferent ;  conceives  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  led 
to  forsake  God ;  and  therefore,  depending  upon  his  own  strength,  seeks  not  with 
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sulGciflit  earoestnesti  those  influences  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit,  vhich  are  hia  only  safe- 

But  presently  the  path  of  the  traveller  becomea  rough  and  rugged  ;  thorns  and 
biius  impede  his  progress ;  and  each  step  is  taken  vith  labour  and  hazard.  Per- 
haps the  wa;  is  uncertainly  marked ;  and  a  doubt  which  track  to  follow  adds  to  his 
distress.  Friendly  assistance  is  nov  no  longer  despised,  and  the  direction  and  aid  of 
tbflse  who  have  made  the  attempt  before  him  are  received  with  thankfulness.  Thus 
the  believer  soon  encounters  temptations  and  snares,  hindrances  and  troubles,  which 
impede  his  progress  and  damp  his  exertion.  Soon  he  learns  by  sad  experience  to 
ictuonledge  his  weakness,  and  to  feel  his  sinfulness,  Instruction  and  encourage- 
ment sre  sought  in  the  Word  and  trom  the  promises  of  Ood.  But  if  uncertainty 
or  darkness  cloud  his  mind,  he  gladly  avaib  himself  of  every  aid  to  solve  his  doubts 
and  enlighten  bis  views,  and  "  following  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  he  goes  on  his  way 
rqoieing." 

Nov  the  rood  is  smooth  and  apparently  easy  of  ascent,  but  it  is  found  to  be  slippery 
ind  unsafe ;  and  much  ground  is  lost  throngh  the  backslidings  of  tbe  traveller  ia 
bis  toilsome  way.  Yet  even  this  is  beneficial  in  teaching  him  caution  and  distrust 
odiimseir,  and  m  causing  him  to  walk  with  greater  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
■ilh  diffidence ;  and  by  inducing  him  to  lean  on  the  staff  which  has  been  provided 
fjr  his  support.  The  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  when  entering  on  the  smooth 
and  alluring  parts  of  his  journey  through  this  world,  is  often  io  danger  of  falling  back 
M  his  Christiaa  course.  The  path  is  slippery.  There  is  great  risk  of  declension  in 
the  Divine  hfe,  and  that  coldness  and  deadness  to  eternal  blessings  may  succeed  to 
that  norinth  and  vigour  which  he  conceived  could  never  fail  him.  Yet  even  his  falls 
maj  conduce  to  his  ultimnte  growth  in  grace,  by  warning  him  to  "  watch  unto  prayeri" 
and  by  leading  him  to  distrust  his  own  strength,  and  to  lean  with  greater  fixedness 
and  stability  oa  tbe  Beloved. 

And  now  the  prospect  opens  delightfully  to  the  view,  and  the  traveller  feels  in- 
clioed  to  linger  a  while  to  taste  the  pleasure  it  affords.  Dales,  woods,  and  Uwns  in- 
^tingly  court  him  to  return ;  and  it  is  not  without  an  effort  that  be  reliaqnishes  the 
>f'^  and  verdant  plain,  for  the  summit  it  is  his  ambition  to  reach.  Thus,  too,  the 
Christian  feels  the  allurements  of  the  world  ensnaring  and  seductive.  His  heart 
aspires  to  attain  immortal  glory,  and  he  would  "  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesus,"  but  the  temptations  and  the  vanities  of 
the  present  scene  are  calculated  to  efliace  the  impressions,  of  which,  in  his  happier 
liours,  sodin  his  better  judgment,  he  is  susceptible  ;  and  often  itiis.not  without  con- 
siderable effort,  and  much  self-denying  resolution,  that,  obtaining  Divine  aid,  he  for- 
sakes the  enticements  of  sense,  and  pursues  bis  way  Zionward.. 

Here  and  there  the  traveller  as  he  ascends  discovers  streamB-  for  hia  refireshment 
on  the  mountain's  side.  He  readily  avails  himself  of  these,  andfeelshis  spirits  rise, 
and  his  strength  recruited  in  consequence  of  partaking  of  this  cooUng  and  eshilarat-  . 
ing  draught.  So  the  Christian  is  sometimes,  blessed,  vhile  treamng  this  vale  of 
tears,  with  refreshing  draughts  of  the  water  of  life,  and  is  permitted  to  taste  of  the 
streams  which  gladden  Paradise  1  Then,  how  joyfully  does  he  avail  himself  of  the 
delightful  opportimities  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  are  afforded  him  of 
stren)!thening  hia  graces  and  animating  his  resolutions  to  devote  himself  still  more 
unreBervedly  to  ihs  service  of  his  exalted  Lord !  These  precious  moroients  are  lew, 
KoA  of  short  continuance ;  but  they  have  the  blessed  efi*ect  of  infusing  life  and  energy 
into  hjs  duties,  and  of  exciting  him  to  determine  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  that 
hencefarth  he  will  live,  no  longer  to  himself  but  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Him,  who 
"his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin 
should  live  unto  righteousness." 

Hitherto  the  sun  had  shone  brightly  upon  our  traveller,  and  tbe  clearness  of  the 
^1,  and  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  left  him  nothing  to  dread.  Suddenly, 
honever,  the  lur  is  darkened,  clouds  gather,  rain  falls  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder 
pUjs  around  him.  With  what  e^emess  does  he  then  look  for  some  projecting  rock 
to  shelter  him  from  the  pitiless  storm.  And  thus  the  believer,  when  enjoying  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  is  frequently,  ere  he  is  aware,  encompassed  with  sorrows,  and 
plunged  into  tbe  depth  of  distress ;  or  the  arrows  of  death  are  aimed  at  bis  heart, 
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when  lie  least  expected  tlie  approocli  of  this  king  of  terrors,  and  when  he  concdved 
«  length  of  days  lav  before  him.  At  such  seasons  how  precious  is  that  Saviont 
"  who  has  redeemed  ub  to  Ood  by  his  blood  I "  who  is  "  as  an  hiding-place  firom  tbe 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  ae  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  Ehsdow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Then  does  the  Christian  "  stay  himself  up'in  his 
God."  And  then  does  "  the  Lord  deliver  him,  hecanae  he  delighteth  in  him." 
However  dark  the  hour  of  trial  may  be,  it  has  the  happy  and  almost  invariable  efitct 
of  leading  the  child  of  heaven  to  his  etronghold,  and  of  inducing  him  ■'  to  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  until  these  calamities  be  overpast."  There  he 
finds  "a  place  of  refuge,  a  covert  from  the  storm  and  from  the  rain."  In  Him  is ''a 
strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  and  the  branch  of  the  terrible  (mes  shall  lie 
brought  low." 

Now  the  clouds  disperse,  and  tha  traveller  continues  the  ascent.  But  as  he  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  when  almost  exhausted  hy  fatigue, 
and  oppressed  by  the  length  and  toilsomeness  of  the  way,  he  usually  finds  his  labours 
augment,  and  his  diCGculties  increase,  through  the  steepness  of  the  path,  and  Uie 
ruggedness  of  tbe  gronnd.  Yet  the  prospect  of  speedily  attaining  his  wishes  renewE 
his  strength,  and  gives  him  fresh  vigour  for  the  enterprise.  So  the  believer,  as  be 
advances  in  the  Christian  liie,  finds  bis  duties  to  enlarge  as  his  outward  man  decays, 
and  is  often  nearly  overborne  with  the  services  which,  in  advanced  age,  devolve  upon 
him.  Yet  the  prospect  of  speedily  entering  "  the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people 
of  God,"  andofquicklybeingadmittedinto"  that  better  country,  that  is,  anbeavenlj, 
where  God  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  him 
a  city,"  invigorates  his  exertions,  and  encourages  his  heart,  and  he  "laboure  rooie 
abundantly  than  others,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life." 

And  now  the  traveller  rises  above  the  scene  beloir.  Fields,  woods,  and  waters 
appear  but  as  lines  traced  on  the  surface.  One  desire  alone  engrosses  his  mind,  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  summit,  which  impels  him  onward  regardless  of  t«il  or  of  diffi- 
culty. And  thus  the  Christian,  when  grown  "unto  a  perfect  man  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"*  rises  supericn'  to  the  cares  and  the  frowns, 
the  temptations  tuid  the  sorrows  of  this  suhlunaiy  scene.  **  The  life  that  he  liveein 
the  flesh  is  by  tha  fiiith  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  conversation  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  also  he  looks  for  the  Saviour.  He  is  risen  with  Christ,  and  seeks  those 
things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the'  right  hand  of  God."  With  oiie 
ardent  desire  he  bums ;  to  one  central  point  his  wishes  tend,  that  he  may  behold  the 
face  of  bis  heavenly  Father  in  righteousness.  Onward  to  eternal  life  be  presses; 
upward  to  immortal  joy  he  mounts ;  nor  looks  behind  him  till  he  reaches  the  goal  of 
never-ending  fehcity. 

At  length  the  traveller  gains  the  summit,  and  finds  himself  amply  repaid  for  Ibe 
arduousness  oi  the  task,  wd  the  tediousness  of  the  way.  Imagination  had  been 
totally  inadequate  to  conceive  the  boundless  range  of  the  surrey.  He  is  nused  to  i 
higher  sphere,  and  breathes  a  purer  air,  being  amply  repaid  for  his  former  faltering, 
hesitating  steps  while  labouring  up  the  hill.  But  further  we  cannot  venture  to  drsv 
the  parallel.  Shall  we  or  eon  we  attempt  to  describe  the  entrance  of  the  redeemed 
into  glory — remove  the  veil  which  conceab  tbe  unseen  state  from  oiu'  view,  and  re- 
present the  beatific  vision  of  Jehovah,  Father,  Son,  and  blessed  Spirit — exhibit  the 
beauties  of  Paradise,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  saints  and  angels  that 
surround  tbe  throne— attempt  to  point  out  the  fulness  of  Joy  which  is  at  God's  right 
band  for  evermore,  and  tell  of  the  raptare  with  which  the  entranced  soul  of  the  be- 
liever tastes  of  heavenly  blessedness?  No;  imagination  fails.  "Ey^bath  not  sees, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things 
which  God  bath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

Art  thou  then  ascending  tbe  bill  of  God  ?  Hast  thou  begun  the  ChrisUan  course, 
and  with  unwearied  steps  art  thou  walking  in  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  eternal 
life?  Be  persuaded  undauntedly  to  advance.  There  is  no  remaining  stationary. 
If  thou  dost  not  ascend,  thou  wilt  descend.  And  remember,  that  although  there 
may  be  thoros  and  briars  before  thee,  there  are  Ukewise  streams  for  tby  refr^bment. 

*  Epbesians  iv.  13. 
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Tbe  ground  which  tbou  must  IrarerBe  tna;  be  Blippery  and  unMfe,  but  there  is  a 

Btaff  provided  for  thy  support.  Storma  may  lour,  but  there  is  a  Rock,  to  shelter. 
Art  thou  overborne  wiLh  the  labours  which  devolve  upon  thee  ?  Pause,  and  survey 
Iheprospect.  A  few  more  days  and  years  will  "finish  thy  course  with  joy  ;"  and 
eternity  is  the  prize  which  ia  held  out  to  thine  acceptance.  Tour  Redeemer  shall 
streiijthen  you  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  The  Lord  is  thy  rock, 
i\vj  ibrtress,  and  thy  deliverer  \  thy  God,  thy  Btrength,  in  whom  thou  roayeet  trust. 
And  "unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  eiceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that  we  can  ask 
"r  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  him  be  the  glory  in  the 
Church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Amen. — The 
Workt  of  Lady  Colquhoua. 


BRiima  TUB  icBirruKE.  confldenes  ai  be  would  addreu  a  father  or 
a  friend.  "I  know,"  said  he,  "Thoa  art 
FArrBBalauy  Tsrse  of  Scripture  you  choofs  oni' Father  and  our  Ood,  and  therefore  I 
and  iliakc,  as  it  were,  ever;  bough  of  it,  am  sure  tbna  wilt  bring  (o  nought  the  per- 
h  r  puss  ble,  some  fruit  at  leant  may  lecutors  of  thj  children.  For  ihoulilest 
i  l>  d  WD  o  us.  Should  this  mode  appear  ihou  fail  to  do  this,  ihioe  own  cause  btiii? 
ton  wha  d  fflcutt  at  tirst,  and  no  thought  connected  with  oura,  would  be  eodanpered, 
ngtui  aelf  immediately  to  the  mind  Jt  ia  entirely  thine  own  concern.  We,  by 
^  hi  of  affording  matter  for  a  short  thy  providence,  have  been  compelled  to 
juul  n  yet  perEtevere,  and  try  another  take  a  part-  Thou  therefore  wilt  be  our 
tai  tn  her  bough.  If  your  soul  really  defence."  Whilitl  was  liitening  to  Luther 
>>  K  he  Spirit  of  God  will  not  send  praying  in  this  manner  at  a  distance,  my 
;  n  Bsay  empty.  Yon  shall  at  length  find  toni  seemed  on  fire  within  me,  to  bear  tha 
in  late,  and  that  perhaps  a  short  vprse  ia  man  addrest  Ocxl  so  like  a  friend,  and  yet 
Scn'pMire,  sach  an  abundance  of  deliciuui  with  so  much  gravity  and  reverence  ;  and 
froii,  [hat  you  will  gladly  seat  yourself  also  to  hear  him,  in  the  coorae  of  hia  prayer, 
anderiu  ahade,  and  abide  tbece,  as  under  ioaiating  upon  ihe  promiaea  contained  in 
t  irw  laden  with  fruit. — LuUter.  the  Pealms,  as  if  he  was  sure  hi-  petitions 
would  be  granted.  — JfrJiMr'*  Eulary. 

some  wicked  °°'>  "='"  n^rofii.  when  rnrLT  souoh*. 

,.,....  0  the  wounda  Thou  majest  seek  after  honours,  and  not 

of  CtriBt.    When   my  flesh    caatelh   me  obtain  them  ;  thou  maye»t  labour  for  riche* 

down,  hy  the  remembrance  of  my  Saviour's  and  yet  remain  poor;  thou  mayeat  dot* 

■ounds,  I  rise  up  again.     Am  I  iofiamed  on    pleasures,  and   have    many    sorrows, 

■ilh  lu^l  I   T  qaench  that  fire  with  the  me-  But  our  God,  of  his  supreme  goodneaa,  says 

iiWlioB  of  Christ'a  passion.    Christ  died  for  _Who  ever  sought  me,  and  found  me  nut  ? 

°j.  There  is  nothing  so  deadly,  that  is  not  Who  ever  desired  me,  and  obuined  me 

cured  by  the  death  of  Chrial.— .dujiKtine.  not  f     Who  ever  loved  me,  and  misBed  of 

me?     I  am  with  bim,  that  seeks  for  me. 

LorHEa  AT  FHAVEa.  He  bath  me  already,  that  wiiheth  for  me ; 

0«  ef  Malanethon's  correspondents   de-  "^  ^^  "-f  '<»■"''  "^  ''^  "^,/f  J°?  ""'^ 

■cTite  Lather  thua  :-I   cannot  enough  J^^  "^  '°aZTZ  ^ 

•drair.   the    extraordinary    cbeerfulneaa,  difficult—^ tyuirtne^ 
Mnitancy,  faith,  and  hope  of  the  man  in  acKOpcLODSiiBBa. 

itiese    trying   and    veiatioua    times.     He 

i»niisatly  feeds  these  grscioas  afi'eclions  BcbcplC  ia  a  little  atone  in  tbe  foot.     If 

hj  a  teiy  diligent  atndy  oF  the  word  of  yon  set  it  on  the  gronnd  it  harts  yon.     If 

God.     T/ien  not  a  day  poswa  in  ujAwA  ht  yon  hold  it  B|i  yon  cannot  go  forward.     It 

^  <al  emplou  in  pramr,  at  Itaat  l/im  of  is  a  trouble,  when  trouble  ia  over  j  adoubt, 

iu  aery  bat  hovrt.    Once  I  happened  to  when   doubts  are  reeolvad ;  a  little  party 

lirar  him  at  prayer.    Gracious  Uod  1  what  behind  tbe  hedge,  when  the  main  army  is 

'pirii  and  what  faith  ia  there  in  his  ej-  broken  and  cleared  ;  and  when  conseience 

pfCKiona!     He    petitions    God    with    as  ia  instructed  in  ila  way,  and  girt  for  action, 

"lach  reverence  as  if  he  was  in  tbe  divine  a  liKht  trifling  reason,  or  an  absurd  fear, 

pnieiiee ;  and  yet  with  as  firm  a  hope  and  binoera  it  from  beginning  the  journey,  or 
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How  wide  the  sphere  presenting  itself  on 

every  aide  for  the  nnrestrained  exercise  of 

this  jeBFuiDg  companion  I     The  appalling 

ictRcle  of  ft  world  ipoatHliied  from  Ood, 


'■  a  man  that  he  afaould  lie,"  is  surely 
enoogh  to  force  "  riwri  of  toofers"  from 
the  hearts  of  those  who  ore  concemed  for 
bis  honour.  Wfaal  a  maas  of  sin  ascends 
u  a  clond  before  the  Lord,  from  a  ^ingte 
heart !  Add  the  aggregate  of  a  Tillage — a 
town — a  connlry — a  world  !  every  dav, 
— eiery  honr — ererj  moment—well  might 
the    "rimrt   0/  viateri"   rise  to  an   «»er- 


niBor  detail*^  bat  can  by  do  neaaa  alter 
it!  main  boundaries,  bo  is  it  with  religroos 
truth.  lU  CDDlineDta  and  head-landa,  the 
line  of  its  coaat  and  iu  gr«t  hafen«,  no 
posaible  advancement  in  Teligiooa  troth  can 
make  other  than  Ibey  are;  whilst,  an  the 
other  hand,  the  dGTelopmenCa  of  Frov>- 
deoce,  and  the  unrolling  volume  of  Pro- 
phecy,  and  the  deaiending  inflnenees  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  growth  of  Holiness,  andttae 
more  general  diffusion  of  Scriptnral  know- 
ledge, may  alter  oar  general  liens  as  10 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  some  of  the 
lesser  details  of  ihia  gospel,  ita  creeks,  its 
mountain  heights,  and  its  tracts  yet  com- 
paratively  nnculliraled  and  unbroken.  Bat 
theology  admita  of  no  uninspired  Cotam. 
bus,  the  discOTerer  of  a  new  world  of  reli- 
gions troth.  Its  sphere  and  otb  was  com- 
pleted long  since  by  the  apostles  of  Hin 
who  brought  life  and  immorralil;  to  light, 
— Dr  Williams'i  BeHgioiia  Progrtfs,    ' 


Mtiti  hypocrites  make  great  pretences  to 
bumilitj  as  well  as  other  graces.  But  they 
cannot  Gnd  onC  what  a  humble  apeech  and 
behaviour  is,  or  how  u>  speak  and  act,  so 
that  the;  may  be  indeed  a  savour  of  Chris- 
tian bumilltj  in  what  the;  say  (»-  do.  That 
Iweet  harahle  air  and  mein  is  beyond  their 
arc,  being  not  "  led  by  the  Spirit,"  or 
natDral);  gaided  to  a  behaviour  becoming 
holy  humililj  by  the  vigour  of  a  lowly 
■pirit  within  them.  And  therefore  tbey 
have  no  other  way,  but  to  be  much  in  69- 
clnring  that  they  are  bumble,  and  telling 
bow  the;  were  humbled  to  the  dust  at 
auch  and  ench  limes,  and  abounding  in  very 
had  expressions  about  themBelvea,  such 
as,  "I  have  a  dreadful  wicked  heart."— 
"Oh  I  this  cursed  heart  of  mine,"  etc. 
Such  espressions  are  very  often  uacd — not 
-with  a  heart  broken — not  with  the  tears  of 
her  that  "washed  Jesns's  feet  with  her 
tears," — not  as  "remembering  and  being 
confounded,  and  never  opening  their  month 
because  of  their  ihame  when  God  is  paci- 
fied" (Eiek.  xvi.  83),  but  with  a  light  air, 
or  with  Pharisaical  affectiition. — Sdmardi. 


We  have  no  fellowship  with  those  views  of 
religioua  truth  which  represent  its  great 
outliires  and  its  elementary  doctrines  as 
capable  of  amendment  from  ihe  influence 
of  social  progreas  and  human  science.  Aa 
the  reaeajvb  of  navigators  and  travellers 
may  make  geography  more  perfect  in  it* 


Som  would  so  refine  religion  as  to  nutc 
it  nnsnited  to  human  beings.  We  ban 
bodies  aa  well  as  soals;  we  are  reqnired  U) 
glorify  God  in  the  one  ss  well  aa  in  Ibe 
olher.  Our  devotion  ia  indeed  notbing  an. 
less  we  "  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands;' 
but  bodily  exercise  need  not  be  eiclndeiJ 
in  order  to  onr  worshipping  in  spirit  and 
in  trnth.  There  may  be  the  form  of  godli- 
neiis  without  the  power  ;  but,  while  we  iro 
here,  the  power  cannot  be  displayed  01 
maintained  without  the  form.  Bnthngtaits 
may  tell  n«  they  never  had  so  moch  reli- 
gion as  since  they  have  given  up  what  ire 
called  its  ordinance ;  for  man,  every  day  is 
a  Sabbath,  and  every  place  a  temple,  and 
every  voice  a  preacher.  But  they  are  not 
to  he  believed.  Even  alt  the  private  and 
practical  dnties  of  life  are  most  fbliy  and 
regularly  discharged  hv  those  who  wait 
upon  God  in  bis  appointments.  It  ii  1 
dangerous  delusion  that  leads  people  to  the 
reglectof  those  means  of  grace  which  God, 
who  knoweth  our  frame,  has  enjoined  us  10 
uiie,'  and  to  the  use  of  which  he  has  pro- 
mised his  bleaaing.  In  the  New  JeruBairn, 
John  aaw  no  temple  there ;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  every  Christian  leads  him,  chile  be 
is  herp,  to  love  the  habitation  of  God'i 
houie,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  ia  good 
forhtmtoheth'ere.  Tbeatreamsthat willhe 
needless  when  we  reach  the  fonntaip-hesd 
are  valuable  in  the  way.  Our  present  ah- 
ments  will  be  unnecessar;  hereafter,  but 
what  pretender  would  be  so  elberial  as  to 
dispense  with  them  now  \ — Jtiy, 
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Notices  of  j^th)  ^u])I(catfons. 

DISC0DK9ES  iND  Sbbtiou  ON  occiaiOR  ov  nrBMcd  to  sccompliih  it,  bot  he  alwBys  did 

THE  DBtTH  or  TBI  LITE  Bkv.  Bu.pu  it,  &nd  ^>i  Id  b  manner  woTtli?  of  himeelf. 

Waedlaw,  D.D.  TherewM  nothing  ernpliTB,  nothing  fitful 

Edi»bargta  :  Puauton  ud  Co.  '"  ">b  »=lio"  of  h"  mind.  It  was  not  the  vol- 
cano bursting  after  long  iniprvals  of  repose 

Phofesbok   Thomson,   Dr  John   Broun,  into  tempestn  of  Hameandehaking  theearth 

])r  Alrxsniler,  Mr  Norman  M'Leod,  and  with  iu  thunder;  it  was  tbe  quiet  and  sled- 

Ur  J«bn  M-Fartane,  having  taken  part  in  fait  star  that  alwap  ahlnei  in  the  same 

eerrices   connected   with    the  death   and  place  with  the  eame  lustre,  and  to  which 

iiurisl  of  Dr  Wardlaw,   contribnie   their  men  leam  to  look  as  to  a  guide  diat  nerer 

sciBral  discourses  10  twine  this  wreath  of  la  unsteadj  and  Dever  disappoints. 

Cbrisiian  friendsbip  to  the  honour  of  de-  ■'  The   most  prominent   feature   of   Dr 

pirted  worth.     In  this  joint  service  all  the  Wardlaw'*  mind  laj  in  bis  rare  powers  of 

wriien  have  caught  ibe  spirit  of  the  occa-  anaijiis  and  ratiocination.     Hia  intellect 

eioD,  and  each  in  his  own  best  characterii-  was   eminentlj   dialectic  and    diacritical. 

[ic  manner,  ponrs  out  a  stream  of  sentiment  Those  faculties  which  lead  meo  to  be  his- 

ind  reasoning  worth  j  the  position  assigned  torians,  or  naturalisls,  or  poeta,  or  men  of 

him.    To  Dr  Alexander  particnlarlj  be-  science,  he  eitber  did  not  laraelj  possesl 

longed  the  duly  of  delineating  the  charac-  or  did  not  care  to  cultivate.    He  was  not 

ler  of  the  deceased  divine,  and  he  bas  ae-  given  to  the  minute  observation  or  care- 

complished  bispart  in  averjr  niBKlerl;  waj.  ful  collections  of  mere  facta.    His  mind 

His  diHcoarse  is  founded  on  2  Kings  ii.  IS  did  not  readil;  occup;  itself  with  dedoctive 

—"Elisha  after  Elijah."    We  would  will-  processes,  whether  exercised    upon   con- 

inglj  quote  the  biographical  sketch,  bnt  crete  phenomena  or  on  the  abstract  rela- 

un  onij  find  room  for  the  following  ad.  tiona  of  nnmber  and  spsce.    He  had  little 

minbl;  diacri  mi  Dating  view  of  Dr  Ward'  of  the  creative   faculty,  and  was   at   all 

Un'i  intellectual  gifts: —  times  more  disposed  tonntethedistincliong 

"  Uis  natural  endowments  both  of  mind  of  things  tbaa  to  trace  their  analogies  or 

ind  of  manner  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  resemblances.     His  pecalinr  walk  was  that 

His  mental  development  was  at  once  large  of  the  philosopher  and  the  critic.     The 

sad  sjiDinetricaL    He  nniled  strength  and  qualities  that  gu  to  furnish  men  for  these 

grace  in  a  degree  seldom  exemplified.  Hia  departments  he  possessed  and  had  cuili- 

ficaldei  were  diversiSed,  but  all  acted  in  vMed  to  a  high  degree.     His  power  of 

btrmony  and  under  excellent  control.   He  analysis  was  (treat :  he  could  separate  an 

was  master  of  tfaem;   not   they    of  him.  entangled  mesh  of  thought  with  marvellous 

Eien  those  powers  which  were  most  large-  perspiaacity,  and  discriminate  conceptions 

[y  developed  in  him,  and  which  he  was  most  from  each  other  with  a  fineness  of  percep- 

iaid  of  indulMiig,  were  never  permitted  tion  that  was  sometimes  too  acute  for  or- 

tocariy  him  OB  into  eioess  or  irregularity,  dinary  faculties   to  follow.     He  had   do 

Oier  all  there  ever  presided  a  calm  but  pleasure  in  seeing  things  hazily  or  merely 

regfj  Will  that  bad  respect  to  principle  in  the  mass ;  it  was  needful  fur  him  to  as- 

&ad  purpose.    Hence  he  could  at  any  time  certain  them  with  precision,  and  to  mark  . 

briag  all  his  powers  to  bear  upon  bis  sub-  clearly  both    their  individual  proportions 

ject,  with  a  lingular  cooceolrnlion  and  in-  and  their  relative   bearings.    On  this  he 

leositj.    He  bad  no  occasion  to  wait  for  thought  no  pains  too  great  to  be  spent; 

the  afflatus  or  inspiration  of  genius.    The  and  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  subject 

uhale  man  with  all  his  powers  was  there,  was  one  on  which  no  amount  of  penetra- 

rradf  lo  apply  himself  with  fnll  force  to  tion  or  research  that  he  could  put  forth 

tlie  work  in  band.  From  this  arose  at  once  would  secure  for  him  clear  and  detinile  con- 

hia  power  to  do  so  much,  and  the  fact  that  ceplions  regarding  il,  he  judged  it  better 

he^waysdidhis  work  like  himself.  Whilst  to  let  it  altiif;etber  alone  than  to  have  ouly 

SDotber  man  might  have  been  labouring  confused,  illogical  and  incngitable  notion  of 

to  bnng  himself  to  the  ooint  of  beginning,  iL  To  this  power  and  this  love  of  analytical 

Dr  Wardlaw  was  already  in  full  work,  his  investigation  be  added  comprehensiveness 

''.hole  mind  concentrated  on  what  was  be-  of  snrvey  and  sagacity  of  decision.    There 

fure  hiio,  and  his  facile  pen  speeding  in  are  men  whose  acuteness  is  wonderful,  but 

graceful  and  nuiform  oharaalera  across  the  whose  mental  eye  is  merely  microHCopia  : 

pige.    I  do  not  know  that  bo  was  ever  men    who    can    make    great    discoveries 

bebind  with  any  work  which  he  had  un-  among  the  Infuioria  of  thoagh),  but  for 

dertsken  to  do:  he  might  often  be  hard  whom  the  field  occupied  by  the  larger  ob- 
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jecto  ii  too  cxMnrive  to  be  included  within 
th^ir  autvej.  It  nu  cot  bo  nitb  Dr  Ward- 
Uw.  His  view  was  penetTating,  but  it  wu 
aLto  extensiTe.  He  deliberated  u  well  a* 
■BBlTBed ;  and  olml;  coutfrnplated  tbe 
whole  field  of  observaiion  before  he  Ten- 
tared  apoQ  a  decision.  His  indnction  was 
wide  no  lens  than  discriminating.     Witb 

etitnt  diligence  be  collected  all  tbat  could 
ascertained  npon  anj  Hubjeci,  weighed 
the  whole  io  tbe  scalei  of  a  niceif -balanced 
jadgmenl,  and  refuted  lo  come  to  a  con- 
clasion  until  he  waa  lalisfled  that  everT 
thing  tbal  ooght  to  have  entered  into  hii 
estimate  had  received  due  attention.  And 
in  coming  to  bis  decision  be  waa  aided  bj 
Strong  natire  sagacity  and  afarewdness, 
which  prevented  bis  being  easily  imposed 
npon  by  tbe  mere  appearance  of  ibings,  or 
being  readilj  drawn  into  the  error  of 
overestimating  the  premises  on  which  bis 
conclusion  was  bnilt.  Hence  the  logical 
accuracy  which  formed  such  a  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  bis  reaaocings,  and  the  eo- 
lidil;  and  sottndneiis  which  usually  recom- 
mendedbisjadgmencs. 

"  A  mind  thua  endowed  waa  naturally 
fitted  for  the  investlgalion  and  enpoailioa 
of  moral  and  religinu^  trulb  ;  and  to  this 
department  Dr  Wardlaw  from  an  early 
period  devoted  his  beat  energies.  He  foand 
peculiar  delight  in  tbe  eierclne  of  his  rea- 
toniog  poweri  upon  those  qneattous  which 
are  to  be  determined  by  a  vreighirig  of  pro- 
bable evidence;  and  it  was  beauiirul  to  see 
the  skill  ivith  which  be  apportioned  to  each 
icale  its  proper  contents,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  held  the  balance  i  hat  was 
to  determine  which  had  the  preponderaoce. 
Had  be  been  led  to  devote  himself  to  the 
legal  profession  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
rieentohigh  disti action,  and  his  name  might 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  those  of 
Uansfield  or  Denman  aa  one  of  the  most 
perspicacious  and  at  the  same  time  most 
refined  of  jadges.  But  he  had  chosen 
another  and  in  tbe  most  weighty  respects 
a  higher  sphere  of  labour,  where  there  waa 
alio  ample, scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  abilities.  Here  he  shone  with  few 
to  rival  him.  When  some  difflcnlt  or  in- 
tricate question  in  which  he  waa  Interested, 
came  to  be  bandied  hy  him,  his  Irealinent 
of  it  waa  sure  to  be  snch  aa  to  afford  to 
all  who  could  enter  into  it  a  logical  treat; 
and  thoufih  this  in  ilaelf  was  a  tendency 
capable  of  being  naed  for  evil  aa  well  as 
for  good,  there  were  certain  moral  quali- 
ties aaeodated  with  it  in  the  mind  of  Dr 
Wardlaw  which  made  its  operation  in  him 
ever  lean  to  the  belter  side.  He  had  a 
sincere  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
an  honest  desire  lo  apprehend  it.  He  was 
calm  and  candid  in  his  estimate  of  oppos- 
ing probabilities.    He  exercised  great  cau- 


tion in  coming  to  ■  eonctanon;  and  was 
almost  timid  in  expreasing  an  opinion 
where  he  had  not  eujoyed  [he  falleiit  op- 
ponunitiea  of  judging.  By  these  inflaences, 
combined  with  his  strong  religious  sense 
of  responsibility,  be  was,  ihongh  a  singu- 
larly dexterous  conlrover«aliet,  and  dis- 
posed to  find  peculiar  sraiiflcation  in  ihe 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  powera,  preserved 
from  that  mere  intellectual  glaidiatorship, 
and  that  craving  for  victory  rather  than  love 
of  truth,  whioh  too  often  ensnare  the  expert 
disputant,  and  lead  to  a  mischievons  abuse 

"But  whilst  the  ratiocinativB  and  criti- 
eal  faculties  conslitnled  the  main  strength 
of  Dr  Wardlaw's  mind,  there  were  oihrr 


all  bis  inlellectaai  exercises.    He  waa 

E'Fted  with  an  etact  and  elegant  taste, 
is  sense  of  tbe  becoming  and  the  b«aaii- 
fal  both  in  reality  and  in  aentimenc  was 
quick  and  just.  His  fancy,  if  not  rich  or 
copious,  was  lively,  nataral,  and  refined 
Like  many  men  of  acute  intellect aat 
powers  he  possessed  also  a  felicitous  and 
playful  wit ;  the  ciercise  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  reserved  for  moments  of  aoeitl 
hilarity — never  using  it  as  an  inatrameal 
of  assault,  never  indulging  in  it  for  men 
of   display,  never  making  i 


e  of  it 


hand,  and  e 
strained  momems  allowing  it 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  s  ,   . 

priety  of  taste  and  feeling  imposed. 

"  To  a  character  Ifana  strong  and  grace- 
ful by  natural  endowment,  were  added 
those  advantages  which  education  and  re- 
ligion confer.  Tbe  child  of  iatelligent  and 
godly  parents,  he  waa  from  hia  earliest 
years  brought  under  influencei  oalcvlated 
to  improve  his  mind  and  sanctify  his  faearL 
Nor  were  these  pious  efTurls  froitlcas.  In 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
usually  studied  at  onr  Scottish  schools  and 
nniveraities  Dr  Wardlaw  had  mada  re- 
spectable proficiency,  and  in  some  his  at- 
tainments were  greatly  beyond  the  ave- 
rage. Wilhonl  pretending  to  be  a  profound 
scholar  he  was  familiar  with  the  learned 
tongues ;  and  tboigh  hia  natural  tastes  and 
tendencies  did  not  lead  him  to  pay  much 
attention  to'  naliu^l  ecienee,  he  was  not 
indifferent  lo  the  imporfaoce  of  that  depart- 
metitofknowledgcnorignorantoftheapien- 
did  advances  which  the  genius  and  methods 
of  its  votaries  have  of  late  years  enabled 
them  to  make.  In  philosophy  and  polite  lite- 
rature, however,  he  was  most  at  home;  and 
with  nearly  all  tbe  great  English  writer?  in 
these  departments  he  waa  well  acqnainted. 
1  believe  Cowner  was  his  favouriie  among 
onr  poets,  and  Dugald  Stewart  among  our 
philosophers.    All  our  great  ethical  writers 
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hid  been  cur  fall/  stadied  b  j  htm  ;  bat 
with  none  of  tbem  waa  be  full;  BBti«fied, 
for  which  he  baa  himncir  staled  his  reaion* 
in  one  of  his  published  irritings.  In  theo- 
Ingj,  hia  reading,  if  not  Terj  extensive,  bad 
been  earefullj  eelecled;  and  ever;  pan  of 
Ihe  field  minulelr  and  kuxioaslj  surveyed. 
The  writings  of  Dr  Edward  Williami,  An- 
ctrew  Puller,  Archibuid  M'Lean,  and  soma 
of  onr  older  Scmti^h  dirines,  such  as  Ri- 
ullonn,  he  held  in  peculiar  estimation,  anil 
Dpon  them  many  of  bis  own  opinion!  wera- 
rormed.  BiM  his  tasles  were  not  eontracled 
in  this  d^artmeat ;  he  was  ready  to  r». 
ceire  farther  tight  from  whatCTer  quarter 
it  might  come;  and  to  the  last  was  fond  of 
Kfing  whatever  new  accession  i  bad  been 
made  to  the  etorea  of  biblical  or  theologi' 
csl  learning." 

DlILT  BiBLS  iLLITflTBXTIOT'S  ;    BEIND  Obi- 

oiiULRKADiMag  fuhaTkab.   ByJoBK 

KlTia,D.O.,P.S.A.,elc  Evening  Series. 

The  Apostles  and  Early  Charuh.     Pp. 

liil  SIS. 

EdiabBrgh  :  OUphut  snd  Sou. 
Hcai  is  the  coinpletjon  of  Dr  Kitto's  in- 
mmparable  "  II  lust  rations."  In  volume 
if^er  volume  be  has  led  his  readers  throagh 
mpceiftlvB  depart m ems  of  the  divine  Wordj 
and  his  abundant  reaourcea  of  biblical  in- 
formstion,  his  felicitous  taet  in  selecting 
fruTii  his  stores  the  rantler  fitted  to  illumi- 
nate and  simplify  every  passage  he  takes 
np,  and  the  admirable  good  sense  and 
intelligient  Christian  piety  with  which  he 
tlirowa  in  practical  reflection  when  this  is 
demanded  by  the  subject,  have  stood  out 
<D  the  last,  as  fresh,  varied,  and  natural  as 
"».  The  main  interest  or  the  concluding 
>olnine  clustera  around  the  character,  la- 
hoars,  and  triala  of  the  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles!  and  while,  in  almost  every 
pa^,  new  and  en^gjng  tights  are  let  in 
upon  Iheie  topics,  tlie  connected  eeriea  of 
illnsiraliona  forms,  in  our  view,  the  most 
"atisfactory  "life  of  Paul "—cenainlj  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Cbristian  readers  it  is 
the  most  attractive  and  inatmetive~that 
)<u  ever  been  published.  We  have  so  Ue- 
qoectly  had  occasion  to  poiut  ont  what 
>nui  to  us  the  peculiar  eicellenciea  of  this 
"oik,  that  it  ia  nnnecesiary  to  dwell  upon 
Ijiemfiirtherhere.  Having  also,  at  various 
times,  euricbed  our  pa^es  with  apeoimens 
of  tb«"BeadinpB"  Iwfore  they  were  pnb- 
hitiod  in  their  prcsenl  form,  we  must  re- 
'tain  from  giving-  extracts  now  when  the 
■"■■■  ■"  A  the  hands  of  very  many  of  our 
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■nd  heat  read   hooka  of  the  domaitic  li- 

We  have  ail  along  spoken  of  this  work 
■a  the  >?ia^tnn  opua  <ii  its  distinguished 
author.  In  iu  whole  cnnceplion  and  plan, 
Ihe  book  was  adapted  for  him,  and  he  far 
it,  There  is  moBmliil  proof  that  Or  Killo 
himself  regarded  ihii  as  bia  great  work, 
and  latioured  on  it  as  such.  We  are  grieved 
to  leain  that  no  sooner  had  he  brought  il 
to  a  conclusion,  than  be  was  visited,  iu  the 
providence  of  God,  with  bodily  affilction 
iocb  as  frequently  reanlts  from  the  ceaaa- 
(iou  of  iotenae  and  long-continued  intellec- 
tual effort.  Fervently  we  hope  and  pray 
that  his  life  and  meiital  vigour  may  be  pro- 
longed to  engage  iu  further  effort*  in  a 
depattmcut  of  service  for  which,  probably, 
no  living  writer  is  so  richly  qualified  as  be  ; 
but  even  if  this  fond  hope  should  not  be 
realised,  wa  ahall  feel  grateful  to  the  Divine 
Bestower  of  all  gifts  and  graces,  that  Dr 
Kitto,  aAei  being  so  eminently  qualified, 
has  been  spared  thus  lung  to  accomplish 
so  great  a  work  as  his  eight  volumes  of 
"  Daily  Bible  llluairations." 

EvBBT  Ckhistuh  i.  HiseioHART:  or,  the 
Scriptaral  Principle  Itevieired. 
EdLnbuigb ;  S.  Bonacli. 
Tntne  is  much  seasonable  and  important 
truth  mixed  wiih  some  error  and  uucha- 
ritableneaainthta little  publication,  "Every 
Chnaiiao  a  missionary" — oftfn  have  we 
heard  the  sentiment  declared  and  enforced 
leChris- 

'e  should  expect  sc 


I   the 


ivrty 


readers.     Most  earnestly   we   ad' 
™iplnre  students  not  only  to  read,  but 


very  different  from  what  we  w 
Where  does  this  writer  live  tbat  he  thinks 
it  neceesary  to  prove,  as  eomething  tbat  Is 
denied  by  Chrlntiao  ministers  in  Scotland, 
"  the  ntter  inadequacy  of  pastoral  agency 
alone  to  the  maintenance  of  Christianity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  conntry  already 
evangelised,  even  in  the  most  favoured  cir- 
eumatances  of  multiplied  paolors,  churches, 
and  Bibles,  with  full  liberty  of  aotioo  ac- 
eompanied  with  ever;  facility  for  the  dia- 
semination  of  divine  U^tb;  and  therefore 
much  more  of  the  ntter  powerleaaDess  of 
snch  agency  alone  for  the  extension  of 
Christiaaity  throughout  the  world."  Does 
be  make  no  account  of  the  Sabbath-acboola 
for  the  young  and  the  adults,  of  Christian 
instruction  agencies,  of  city  and  town  mis- 
aiona,  and  of  other  means  of  evangelizatinn 
conducted  by  elders  and  private  church 
members,  whom  ministers  aie  oonatanlly 
striving  to  enlist  and  encourage  in  such 
labonra  of  lovef  And  aa  for  the  field  of 
heathendom,  whoM  fault  ia  it  that  ministers, 
and  others  apecially  set  apart  to  Ihe  duty. 
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farm  ao  lai^B  a.  proportion  of  tha  eTsnee*  sTil,  ir  it  be  one,  which  oor  aatimr  k>  nr. 

lizing  Kgeacjal  work  in  these  diMmntUndjf  iieitlj  lamenta.    It  wooM  ulenoe  lome,  md 

I/et  oac  priTftte  memben  foltow  the  ex-  lioenie  othera,  mud  lo  there  woald  be  mot- 

ample,  go  far  heaoe  amoog  the  OeuUles,  marcn  ktilL 

ftnd,  panuiog  their  lawftil  worldlj  occnpm-         We  hare  no  reuon  to  think  ttiat  the  pub. 

tion*,  let  them  leek  to  do  good  to  all  u  licKtion  now  under  reiiew  will  bare  mudi 

thoy  may  find  opponunity  ;  none  will  be  infloenco  in  detaching  the  Christian  p«>^ 

mare  willing  to  bid  tbem  Ood  ipeed  in  their  of  Scottaod  from  their  welt  known  ud 

miflsion  (ban  miniateri  at  home  will  be.  long  cherlihed  regard  for  order  Mtd  deOM^ 

ndeed,  we  hava  thooiiht  that  tlie  Christian  in  the  boiue  of  God.    Thcj  wbo  raad  it 

people  are  much  (o  blame  in  imposing  all  will  see  eridence  enough  lo  conTinee  then 

thii  foreign  miuionarj  work  on  miuion-  that  if  every  man,  according  as  he  littedi, 

aries,  djitinctivelj  so  called;  and  we  are  were  to  assume  the  office  of  a  preMberia 

nrit  withODt  apprehension  that  if  nothing  any  congtegation   he  might  enter,  there 

else  will  bring  them  lo  a  sense  of  dntj  in  would  be  somerisk  of  Inch  railing  and  la:^ 

this  matter,  Qod  will  permit  persecutions  speaking  as  are  not  for  edificataoD. 

to  arise  as  Ke  has  done  befbrv,  to  scatter  

his  saints  abroad  over  the  earth,  like  the 

tent-mak«ri  and  purple- sellers  of  the  pri-  Stibs  oe  the  East  :   or.  Prophets  and 

mihve  ehnrah,  that  they  may  carry  their         Apostles.     By  the  BeT.  Jorh  Stocgh- 

light  to  shine  in  the  darkneti  of  heathen-         ">">   author  of  "  The   Lights    of  the 

ism,  whfrs  it  is  so  much  more  needed  than         World,"  etc     ISmo,  pp.  3ES- 

It  is  in  the  brighter  ™ion  which  obtain*  London  t  Rrii«i™  Traot ■oefetj. 

bera  at  home. 

"Te  pastors  of  the  chnrches  in  Scot'  Tun  object  of  this  Tolome  is  to  exhilnl  the 

land  I  "  HBys  this  writer,  assuming  a  roice  charaoter  of  the  inspired  writers  not  sicn- 

c>f  prophetic  warning,  "  ye  alone  are  re-  plj  as  teachers  of  rsTcaled  tmtfa,  but  br- 

sponsihle  for  the  continuance  ofthisdepar-  lierers  in  it— to  show  the  working  of  reli- 

ture   from   the  scriptural   order  of  God's  giousfailhinlheirownpentonalexperienu. 

house Yon  continue  lo  olaim   for  "  It  is  Tery  interesting  sod  instractiTe,"  the 

yourselves  the  title  of  God's  clergy,  which  author  observes,  "  to  look  at  these  sacred 

righifolly  beloDgsto  his  people  universally."  persons  not  merely  in  their  oCBclal  cfaaisc- 

Wbere  and  when  do  they  assert  snch  a  ter,  but  as  men  believing  what  they  tsngliC, 

claim  ?    Does  this  writer  not  know  that  the  and  exhibiting  in  their  history  phases  of 

very  word  clergy  is  disowned,  and  has  all  religious  experience  bearing  on  ourselreii 

along  been,  by  Scottish  Presbyterisoism f  to  unfold  ifaeir  inner  spiritual  life;  to  hring 

The   Second  Book  of  Disdpline  declares  out  their  conflicts  and  their  trials,  their 

that  "  the  eldership  is  a  spiritual  function  weakness  as  well  as  their  virtue  ;  lo  alloit 

as  is  the  ministry ;"  and  James  Melvitle  them  to  pass  brfore  ua  neither  as  dim  sb- 

writes  concerning  Adamson,  "  He  dislin-  alrnctians  nor  as  cold  officials,  neither  si 

guithes  between  the  clergy  and  the  laicks.  unfallen  angels  nor  as  perfect  men,  but  si 

This  smelleth  of  papistry  and  arrogancy  of  brethren  of  our  own,  who,  along  with  their 

the  shavelings."     The  title  tboa  long  ago  amazing  gifts,  had  human  inBrmities;  wbo, 

diijclaimed  we  have  never  heard  of  being  while  inspired  truth  sat  in  regal  splendour 

resumed,  either  by  the  minisLera  of  the  kiil^  on  tbe  throne  of  their  minds,  had  manifold 

or  by  thoM  of  noo-conforming  preshyie-  battles  going  on  between  Kood  and  evil  is 

rian  denominations  in  Scotland.  their  hearts."    All  tboughlful  readers  af 

Perhaps  tbe  author's  complaint  is  that  Scriplore  have,  we  presume,  sought  to  ob- 

private  members  of  the  cborch  ate  not  uHu-  serve  "prophets  and   aposiles"  from  the 

ally   permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  point  of  view  thus  beaotifully  sketched,  bvl 

paitor  in  teaching  from  the  pulpit  on  the  few  will    peruse   Mr  Slon^ton's  voIdim 

Iiord's  day.    Is  this  then  what  he  wants?  without  receiving  much  grateful  aid  in  auck 

Would  he  have  the  church,  when  mat  for  a  study.   Elijah  and  Elisha,  Jonah,  Hoses, 

the  purpose  of  receiving  spiriiual  instrne-  Joel  and  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel 

tion,  to  hear  every  man  that  ofTers  himself  Ezekiel,  Thomas,   Philip,   Peter,  the  twa 

for  a  hearing?     Is  there  lo  be  no  previous  Jameses,  PanI,  John,  Judas,  Jude,  are  tls 

tent  of  qnalificatiOD,  and  no  power  of  pro-  stars  comprehended  within  the  range  of  ths 

liibitioD?    Must  all  be  letl  to  the  conlin-  author's  observatory ;  slarsof  various  mag- 

gency  of  superior  impudence,  or  soperior  nitudes,  some  shining  with  a  benign,  otbeit 

Ktrength  of  lungs?     Shall  not  a  church  be  with  a  lurid  lustre;  but  in  each  he  finds 

allowed  to  say  that   It  would  prefer  the  much  that  is  useful  for  the  guidance  of  tbe 

instructions  of  one  man  before  those  of  people  of  God.    The  book  abounds  with 

another  when  both  are  offered  f    But  the  passages  of  striking  beauty  and  eloquence, 

exercise  of  this  test  and  this  probibltoiy  and  ttiroughont  displays  the  pen  of  a  sound, 

puwer  woald  nrmsiarilj  carry  with  it  tbe  able,  and  accomplished  Christian  writer. 
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PoFEBr  THB  Mah  of  aiir,  *i(d  toe  Son 
OF  PSBDiTloN.  Being  the  Second  Priie 
Embj.  By  the  Rev.  Robkrt  Gadlt, 
Saperinieniient  of  [heFreeCbnrch  Aati- 
Perish  Miwlon,  Glaagow. 

Glugow  :  W.  B.  M'Pliaa. 
This  Emj  oomea  bH'ore  ibe  public  under 
ihe  mint  ftivommble  •tupicei.  It  beari  on 
lis  forefaesd  the  iiripriniBtar  of  the  Kvan- 
gelical  Alliance — oi  rather,  we  ifaould  ny, 
u  signal  mark  of  ibe  approbation  of  LbaC 
dislinpiiehed  body.  To  this  work  waa 
awarded  (he  seooiid  of  the  priiea,  by  meana 
ornbich  the- Alliance  sometime  ana  eongbc 
10  HJIure  toeu  of  competent  gifts  and  scho- 
lir^ip,  to  take  &n  actiye  part  in  the  great 
■iTo^gle  whiub  the  truth  of  Grod  and  the 
ri^hu  of  men  havp  still  to  maintain  with 
lie  "Man  of  Sr,"  Mr  Wyllie,  with  the 
"Papacy"  in  hie  hand,  waa  adjudged  to 
tKCiipy  the  first  place  among  many  wortby 
mnipetitora ;  and  Mr  Oanit — do  Bmall 
lionnur — the  seoond.  After  a  considerable 
interralofiime,  Mr  G.  has  been  indnced 
1o  gtTE  his  EsHay  to  the  world.  Il  will  meet, 
we  donbt  not,  in  many  quarters,  a  warm  re- 
i^eprion.  U  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit.  Its 
iuitinr  is  manifeatly  no  common  adept  in 
the  popish  controveny.  Be  has  brought  to 
hiiia^ka  iai^e  amount  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing—indualry  and  paiieace.   The  tone  and 
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■pErit  of  his  boob  are  excellent.    Fopery 

he  hat«s  with  a  perfeol  haired — papists  he 
is  disposed  lo  treat  with  re«pei:t  and  can- 
dour, when  altempliog  to  defend  their  atro- 
cious system ;  with  prufuund commiseration, 
where  they  appear  the  Ticlima  of  its  diabo- 
lical delusions.  His  work  is  diiided  into 
two  principal  parts.  In  the  former  of  these 
be  preseiils  hie  readers  with  an  able  sketch 
of  the  liae  and  progress  of  the  "  myatery  of 
iniqaitj. '  To  this  portion  of  the  Easay  we 
attach  special  tsIdb.  We  helicTe  it  will 
supply  a  desideratum  often  painfully  felt  hy 
those  who  possess  bat  a  slight  acqaainiance 
with  ecoleeiastical  history,  and  will  ctnitri- 
bute  eRectiully  to  extend  and  deepen  the 
conviction,   that  the    prelenaions   of   the 

hollow  as  they  are  haughty.  The  tatle^ 
portion  of  the  Easaj  is  deroted  to  a  com- 
pendious view  and  discDsslon  of  the  cha- 
rscleristio  principlrs  of  popery,  and  afford* 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  sonndnees  in 
the  feith — ardent  love  of  truth  and  liberty — 
combined  with  eminent  ability  in  exposinjt 
and  refuiing  subtle  and  sont -destroying 
error.  We  earnestly  desire  to  see  nucli 
works  as  this  in  the  hands  of  all  our  coun- 
trymen, end  would  bail  studious  efforts  to 
mastertheir  contents  as  one  of  the  bappieat 
omens  botb  for  the  chorch-vnd  the  com- 
monwealth. 


mtlisiaae  TLnttUismtt.—ffoxtistt. 


Tes  latest  infonnation  from  the  rarions 
"wieties  occopying  the  entire  field  of  mis- 
tionary  labour  betwixt  Senegambta  and 
Bpnin,  shows  a  continuance  of  muchlabonr, 


»riry»here  in  spreading  Christianity  ... 
jMihen  lands.  The  Chureh  of  England 
Miwionary  Society  occupies  twenty-two 
"Utiiins,  with  upwards  of  a  bimdred  la- 
boncen.  The  sum  total  of  their  commnni- 
tantsiineariy  three thonsand  ;  andoftheir 
whotars  almost  bIi  thousand,  of  ail  sgps. 
I*"«hh»s,  during  ihepast  year,  been  making 
'ome  breaches  among  their  labourers  ;  but 
'he  mortality  among  Europeans  settling  on 
llitt  coast  is  now  very  much  abated  from 
"ti«  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
•»"  mijisions  there,  and  for  some  years 
»|l«r  they  were  in  progress.  The  tranala- 
tmn  of  the  Scriptures  into  various  native 
Iweuages  is  adranoing,  and  the  British 
'MPordgn  Bible  Society  aids  liberally  in 
ISO  printing  of  erery  approved  translailoD. 


The  missionaries  employ  themselves  labori- 
ously in  reducing  the  langosgea,  whieb  are 

grammatical  arrangement ;  and  have  printed 
various  grammars  and  dictionaries.  One 
missionary,  by  collecting  specimens  of  lan- 
guages from  natives  of  different  countries 
in  Africa,  who  have  been  brought  inta  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  thns  produced 
a  comparative  view  of  the  native  langnages 
spoken  in  SOO  diffisreDt  locali ties—ha vinff 
got  !50  words  or  short  sentences  translated 
into  each  language.  The  results  of  thi«  in-- 
Testi)ialion  unfolded  such  a  view  of  the 
multitudinous  inhabitants  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent, and  of  the  variety  of  their  langasges, 
and  such  glimpses  of  their  national  peculi- 
arities, as  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  Christian  pfail- 
unthropist  with  new  tbenghta  of  the  work 
which  lies  before  the  Christian  Church,  in 
the  evangelization  of  Africa.  These  dis- 
coveries show  that  Siena  Leone  is  the 
Bsylum  of  representatives  of  not  fpwer  than 
UOO  diff'erent  nations,  speahing  151  distinct 
languages,  besides  numerous  dialects  of  the 
same.     These  nations  lie  scattered   over 
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the  BarTace  of  Central,  WeBiern^andSvatli-  •oilig  rtrioa* ;  not  V617  ridi.    Tbe^oTcn. 

erq  Afric*.    The  langiia^^  have  been  ar-  nent  of  the  republic,  modelled  aSitr  tbu 

r&Tiged  nnder  twent;-iiix  gronpa ;  bat  there  of  the  Uaited  Slacea,  is  whoUj  in  the  haadi 

etill   Teaoain    Gftj-four    ancJBuiflMt    Ian-  of  coloured   men,   mnd  teem  tn   be  O' 

ftnagea,  more  teparale  and  dutinci  from  ceedinglj    veil  udminuUred.    He   miEi 

p>ch  other,  and  from  all  the  rest,  than  the  aawao  orderly  a    people.     He   aav  bit 

languages  of  Europe  are  from  each  other.  one  intoxicated     coloniaE,   while   in   tba 

In    the     netgbbaurfaood    of    Cape    St  counlrf  ;  and   he  heard  not  one  profuK 

Marj'a,   the  Wealejan  miaiionariea   men-  word.     The  Sibbalb  is  kept  with  lingilir 

lion,  tbere  ie  a  imall  Tillage  in  a  forett,  atrictneaa  ;  and  the  charche»  crowded  iriti 

wbereachapel  had  been  bnilt  bfthsDatiTcs  attenlire  and  order);  worahippen.    Tbe 

quite  anknown  to  their  Christian  neigh-  coloniita  do  ■  Utile  in  brick,  making,  uid 

hours.     Application    waa    then    made    to  boat  building ;  but   the  colon j  a>  a  vb{J( 

one  of  thoM  miarionaries  to  go  and  preach  laboura  under  manj  difficultiei.    There  ii 

in  it.     A  people  ao  eTidentljr  prepaj-pd  of  not  one  good   harbour  in  it :  no  rirer  il 

the   Lord   eonld  not  be  refuied  ;  and  a  Liberia  is  naiigable  for  Teaada  of  evcDi 

■ociec;  waa  Bubiequantlj  formed  among  moderate  tonnage.    Timber  alto  b  hijili  ii 

them.    Though  there  has  been  much  aick-  price ;  and  beaata  of  burden  are  aliDMl 

neu,   ifae  congregation  conlinara    ateidj  wholly  avantiug.    Proceeding  fiirtW  oi 

■nd  aitentiire.  in  Macanhj's  island  ;  and  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Atbantee,  the  Wo- 

upwards  of  aoo  members  testify,  by  their  lejan  mtasionariea  remark,  that  iiSTer  in 

habitual  condnct,  tbat  they  have  not   re-  the  work  of  God  in  that  dialrict  been  knout 

Ceired   the   grace   of  God  in   rain.      Tba  to  assume  ao  cheering  an  aspect.     Tbeio' 

children  of  the  schools,  whan  requested  bjr  Suence  of  Christianity  is  rapidly  spreadin; 

their  parents,  to  join   them  in   iheir  eril  itself  into  the  interior;  and,  with  peihi;* 

deeds,  rather  surprise  them  by  iheir  plain  one  exception,  ail  the  oul-stationa  are  in* 

and  ttraple  questions  :  and  hare  frequently  healthy,  vigoronsand  fionriahing  condiliou 

convinced  their  pareois,  and  resiiited  their  On  the  30tb  of  October  the  king  of  Oyoot 

heathenixh  customs ;  so  that  in    soma  in-  Yoru'ea  sent  two  mrssengera  alaiing  ibit 

ttances  it  was  onl^   by   brute  force  that  Atiiha,  the  king,  had  heard  of  the  We>l«<iD 

Ihey  compelled  their  children  to  conform  Missionary  Society,  from  aome  of  the  Si«n 

ti>  the  prevailing  iniquities.    In  other  in-  Leone  emigranta,  that  they  are  good  ai 

stances  the  mild  conduct  of  the  children  loving  people  ;  and   therefore   he  viibrd 

wrought  powerfally  on  the  minds  of  their  Tery    much    that  the   Wealeyan   Miwim 

jmrents,    and    taught   them  to   abhor   the  ahouhl  beeatablished  in  his  kingdom.    For 

iniqoities  to    which    they  were  prerionsly  this  hopeful  openinga  European  mirsioDii; 

Inured.   Along  the  eniire  portion  of   the  ll  much  rrqiured,  who  would  always  htil 

coast  embraced  in  the  Free  Blairk  (Colony  a  great  deal  of  iiiSnence  among  the  cbiift 

of    Liberia,  various  American   miesionary  and   people   beyond  what  a  native  spsnl 

aooieties  continue  at  work  with  encourag-  could  have.    There  is  also  every  pro^petl 

iog  succass.  One  missionary  writes,  "  If  we  of  their  sncceeding  in  opening  a  very  alii- 

•ver  wished  to  live  many  years  of  nseful-  factory  communication   with  the  kioi;  of 

iiess  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  we  do  so  now.  Dahomey.    He  had  forwarded  a  kinii  ud 

It  affects  our  hearts  to  see  these  poor  friendly  message ;  and  one  of  the  miitioD- 

beathen  without  Oud,  and  without  hope  in  aries  had  ^itarted   on  this   missiun.    Tin 

the  world.    If  we  had  a  hundred  lives,  ibey  '  missionary  at  Lagos  had  been  burnt  out  of 

should  all  be  spent  in  eifarta  to  lead  them  to  house  and  home  by  a  conSngration  whick 

Jesus."  The  missionaries  there  are  aniiouj  had  taken  place  in  the  town,  through  <i* 

to  extend  their  line  of  operation  into  the  oaanaliies  of  a  civil  war,  raging  in  the  iiiln    I 

interior.    Tfaey  are  aatisfied  tbat  if  they  during  his  absence  at  Abb«>knta,  the  brp 

had  the  requisite  means,  they  might,  by  the  town  in  the  interior. 

divine  blessing,  advance  steadily  and  sue-  The  Churoh  of  England  UlBionary  Sa-    I 

cMsfuUy   into    Ifae  highlands    of    Africa,  eiely  has  removed  its  station  fi^nn  Bad^rr 

where  it  would  seam  tbat  the  highway  for  toLagoa;  which  isawellbuUtnalivetown;    ^ 

the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  resident  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  as  mock  as  m    1 

tribes   is    already   prepared  ;  as  they    are  or  eleven   feet   of  water ;  and  has  valtT 

coming  from  their  ancient  homes,  as  if  to  communication  far  into  the  interior.    Finn    ' 

meet  the  missionary,  and  learn  the  way  of  Abtieokuta  their   missionaries   state,  thtl 

■alvation.    A.  bishop    of  iha     Wesleyan  a! iho ugh  during  the  past  year  the  lows  hid 

Episcopal  Church,  who  has  reeenlly  visited  been  kept  inconstant  fear  of  aninvasinst? 

this    colony,    notice*,    among    some   very  the  tribe  of  Dahomey,  yet  the  Lurd  hsd     I 

descriptive  statements  which  he  has  given  been  pleased  to  arrest  it.     A  Biitisb  ns'J    ' 

respecting  it,  that  the  climate  is  evenly  dl  officer,  from  the  fleet  on  tbe  oosst,  hul  rt' 

the   year   over,  and    decidedly    healthy,  aided  in  the  town  for  some  time,  and  did 

thoi^  warm :  a  perpetual  summer.    Tbe  (ood  aervlca  by  bis  exertitms  to  ptotwM    . 
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their  civil  and  commeTCial  intereiti ;  but  by 
)ii!<  ever  ipaloai  effbrls  on  iheir  behalf,  he 
van  attacked  with  ferer,  and  out  olf.  One 
of  the  mi^giooaries  had  visited  a  targe  town 
Filled  Ijiye,  aboaC  two  dajs'  journej  north 
eatt,  and  containing  about  10.000  inhabi- 
tant). He  was  bIbo  there  informpd,  that 
tlierewere  two  lar^e  rivers,  not  much  above 
twoitiij's' jonrnej  to  the  north  eaat  of  Ijaye, 
wtiich  flaw  into  tbe  Niger  ;  one  called  the 
Obbi,  and  tbe  other  Eson.  Another  mii- 
sionary  hai  viailed  an  important  town  two 
dajs'  joornej  to  tbe  west.  Called  Keio, 
viih  20.000  inbabil«nu.  Here  be  found 
ID  AFricin  bin^  opposed  to  ilaverj,  and 
not  permitilDg  a  slave-niaiket  to  be  held 
within  bit  kingdom.  He  told  ^s  mii- 
sioDirj,  that  he  had  longed  to  hear  the 
nord  irtiieh  he  had  bronghl  to  hia  connlry- 


in 

ed ;  nor  tha«e  Ijinii  between  the  Koordish 
Mountains  and  ^e  Tigris.  Three  membera 
of  tbe  mistiion  spent  tbe  last  winter  among 
the  mountains,  amid  intPnae  cold  j  ehat  in 
for  monlba  by  enow  of  impasnable  depth  j 
enoounleiing  these  trialg  cheerfully,  to 
secure  a  foothold  for  tbe  gospel  in  these 
rvgions.  Thej  are  oblig;ed  to  endure  op. 
pneition  froni  the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and 
from  the  yet  unbrok«n  faadal  powers  of 
the  Moslem  Chiefs  of  the  mountains;  for 
feadalism  is  everj  waj  adverse  lo  libenj. 
The  British  commissioner  for  settling  the 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Peritia, 
Lieut.-Cot.  WilliamB,  had  rendered  their 
friends  at  thu  station  in  valnable  assiHtauce. 


t  he  « 


.  willin. 


and 


protect  forty  missionaries,  if  they  should 
come  to  him.  At  this  place  a  large  caravan 
of  trailers,  from  a  tribe  upon  the  banks  of 
tbe  Niger  was  present ;  some  of  whose 
rauntrymen  had  been  liberated  in  Sierra 
l^one.  They  listened  eagerly  to  the  worda 
of  lbs  miMionAry. 


Tfie  American  Mission  at  Ooroomiah 
tas  again  been  taken  under  the  format 
proiection  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
PfiBis,  nhich  has  also  obtAined  an  edict 
of  toleration  from  the  Persian  Government, 
granting  equal  protection  to  all  christian 
iDbjecia,    and    allowing    thpm   to   change 

devised  a  plan  for  soon  tendering  the  ofFer 
pfihe  )io«pe1,  if  possible,  to  every  Neslorian 
in  the  villages  ofOoroomi^.  Nor  are  the 
ajoparatively  wild  mountaiaeers  neglact- 


Among  tbe  incidents  resulting  from  the 
settlement  of  au  Eudlish  bishop  at  Jeru- 
salem, through  the  influence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  may  be  uoliced  a  curious  memorial 
and  protest  which  has  been  recently  ad- 
dressed by  a  number  of  clergymen  and 
officials  of  the  Church  of  England  to  tbe 
partriarchs  and  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental 
churcbes,  accusing  the  said  bishop  of  schism 
in  receiving  into  tbe  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  England  any  of  the  members  of 
these  Uriental  churches.  Some  individuals 
of  the  Qreek  and  Armenian  churahes  bad 
applied  to  the  bishop  at  Jerusalem  for 
admission  to  protrstant  fellowship,  and 
been  received.  Hence  the  leal  uf  our  high 
churoh  clergymen  against  schism.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  others  uf 
the  English  dignitaries  have  thougbt  it 
worth  their  while  to  publish  a  rejoinder  lo 
this  silly  broctanre,  justifying  Dr  Gubel,  as 
Bst  haling  exceeded  his  autbonty  and 
expressing  confideoce  in  bis  discretion. 


SRtellisencc.~mn(tea  ^xtsb^aUtian  €^\xvi^. 


iterdem— This  presbytery  met  on  Ulb 
Harch-Hr  William  Thomson,  under  call 
to  Leith'Lumsden,  gave  in  all  his  triale  for 
ordiaation,  whicb  were  unanimously  ap- 
praied  and  sustained.  His  ordination  was 
•Ppointed  la  uke  place  on  the  38th  of  the 
present  month.  Mr  Gillespie  preaches  and 
otdains,  uid  Ur  Diokie  addresses  the 
miQuter  and  people. 

'Iwiim.iafe—This  presbytery  met  atEc- 
Wechan  on  the  14th  March— ihe  Rev. 
Willlani  Ballantyne,  moderator.  It  was 
"1^  to  record  thanks  to  Mr  Henderson 
wraikfM  bis  geoeruns  gift  to  eaob  minis* 


ter  of  a  copy  of  the  "Prize  Essay  on  Infi- 
delity." Messrs  Douglas  and  Watson  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Synod's  Com-. 
mittee  on  Bilk  and  Oveitoies.  Mr  Meikle- 
john,  under  call  to  Ch^elknowe,  having 
delivered  trials  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  bis  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  25tb  March.  The  fol- 
lowing resolnlioDS  on  National  Education 
were  unanimously  adopted,  with  instruc- 
tions to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate : — I.  That  civil  government  may  law- 
fully provide  for  the  secular  education  of 
the  subject,  while  tbe  duty  of  providing  re- 
ligious inatrnotion  devolves  upon  the  parent 
and  the  church.     IL   That  the  Scottish 
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^                                    I    of    the    coDntrj,  misaioiien  iritimsted  their  usqaieaceuce  in 

whully  uniui table  aad  inodequale  ;  aDd  a  the  aoc«ptanceof  bia  demiuioa.    Tbe  prea. 

liheral  and  compreheDBirs  B^dem  or  □>■  bjCerj  were  of  one  mind  tbat  tbe  puioni 

tional  oducatioa  U  imperalivelj  demanded  relation  miut    be   disaolred,  bat    resolred 

to  meet  the  exiiling  wants  or  the  country,  first  to  take  preoo^itions  in  (he  bma.    A 

III.  That  a  syetetn  of  education,  to  be  truly  committee  fur  this  purpose  waa  appointed, 
national,  most  provide  for  the  election  of  to  report  to  an  aiijounied  meeting  of  prenby- 
pruperly  qualifii^d  teachers  without  respect  l«rj  lobe  held  in  Brechin  on  that  ddy  wttk. 
to  sect  or  party,  for  the  plauin){  of  the  At  this  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  Uih 
general  manajcement  of  the  acfaocila  in  (he  Februanr,  the  report  of  the  oommictee  wai 
handa  of  committees,  in  which  the  heads  of  received,  and  judgment  Kiien  in  the  caw, 
families  and  rate-payers  of  the  district  which  tenninated  in  Mr  Cooper  being  cei- 
ahall  be  properly  represented,  and  for  the  aared  at  tbe  bar  of  [ha  presbyt«r]',  and 
conducting  of  the  bosineaaof  tbe  achools  in  inspended  from  ofBce  until  next  ordinary 
a  way  which  shall  not  do  violence  to  the  meeting  of  preabytery,  on  the  4lh  of  April 
religioua  convictions  of  the  oommnnity.  next.    His  pastoral  relation  to  the  can)(re- 

IV.  Tbat  tbia  presbytery  having  had  galion  of  Johnshaven  was  then  dissolrcd, 
their  attention  colled   to  a  bill  on   Ala  and  the  congrcgaiion  declared  vacant. 

subject    just    introduced    to    Parliament         Dwidet Thia  presbytery  met  on  the 

by    the    Lord     Advocate,     cordially     ex-  7lh    March  —  tbe    Rev.    Duncan    Ojil>i<^, 

press  tbeir  approval  of  many  of  its  pro-  moderator.  Read  a  note  from  tbe  Arbrouk 

visions,  bat  stronitly  object  to  tbe  follow-  presbytery,  intimating   tbe   seepension  of 

ing  :— Ist,  To   the  enactment  in  section  the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  Jahtuhaven,  fron 

STtb,  requiring  every  schoo!  committee  to  the  Itth  February  (o  ths4tb  April.    Circu- 

appoint  certain  stated  hours  for  ordinary  lated  the  report  of  the  Synod's  committM 

religions  instruction  by  the  master,  wfaico  On  tbe  Syn<>d  Fund  among  the  memberi  of 

violates  tbe  principle  tbat  civil    govern-  court.    Agreed  to  enter  on  its  conaidera- 

meot  have  do  right  to  interfere  with  the  tion  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery.    Took 

teaching  of  religion  by  legislative  enact-  up  the  Draft  of  Sammary  of  Principln, 

menta.     !d.  To  that  pari  of  aectiun  36th,  and  expressed  ^provol  of  said  draft.     Tb« 

which    provides    for   tbe  continuance  of  other  bnsiDess  was  of  a  local  obaracter. 

oomcthing  like  the  present  Privy  CoodcU  This  presbytery  meet*  again  on  Tuesday 

grant*,  by  which  many  of  the  evils  of  the  tbe  I8tb  ApriL 

sectarian  and  denominational  ayHiem  would  faildrL — This  presbytery  met  on  Ih* 
be  perpetrated.  And  3d,  To  iI'p  proposed  18tb  February — the  Rev.  Andrew  M'Fir 
constituiioQ  of  the  General  Board  and  lane,  moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Sleien-' 
Local  School  Committeea,  where  the  po-  son  reported  that  bo  bad  implemen(ed  lbs 
pillar  element  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  recog-  appointment  of  prrshytery  in  preaching  lu 
nised,  and  by  which  the  heads  of  families  the  congregation  of  Denny,  deliveredcopy 
•nd  rate-payen  are  almost  entirely  eiclo-  of  reasons  of  translation  from  Perth,  and 
ded  from  tbe  management  of  the  achools.  sumrnqned  them  to  appear  at  this  meeting 
Arbroath. — Tbe  presbytery  met  at  Bre-  of  presbytery  by  commissioners,  and  ahoo 
chin  on  the  7tb  of  February,  when  the  Rev.  cause  why  their  minister  should  not  HccepI 
Ut  M'Michael,  delegated  by  the  Synod's  the  call  from  fertb.  Mr  Stevenson'a  cos- 
Committee  on  Public  Qnealions,  addressed  dnot  was  approved.  A  minute  tram  (b* 
them  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  congregation  of  Denny  was  presented  awl 
and  waajislened  to  throngbont  with  the  read,  bearing  that  they  bad  prepared  sa- 
deepest  interest ;  after  which,  a  series  of  swers  to  reasons  of  translation  from  I'enb, 
Tesolntlons  on  the  subject,  pirpared  by  a  and  had  appointed  commissionera  to  attend 
committee  of  presbytery,  were  discnsmd,  to  their  interests-  It  bdng  ascertained 
and  finally  recommitted  for  the  purpose  of  that  the  commiswoners  from  Perth  and 
embodying  in  tbem  tbe  senltments  which  Denny  wn«  present,  reasons  of  ttanalstioo 
appeared  to  harmonise  the  members  of  from  Perth,  and  ansners  to  tbe  same  fnm 
presbytery,  and  (hereafter  giving  them  due  Denny,  were  read.  Commissioners  fron 
pnblicity.  It  was  ordered  that  the  annual  both  congregations  were  heard  and  n- 
a(atistical  re(ams  for  the  past  year  be  dnly  moved,  and  Dr  Jeffrey  was  invi(ed  to  ex- 
forwarded  from  ail  the  congregations.  The  press  hii  views  and  feelings  regarding  tlis 
Rev.  John  Cooper,  of  Johnaharen,  demitted  call,  when  he  did  so,  and  intimated  bit 
into  the  hands  of  the  preabytery  his  charge  resotnlion  to  decline  it,  and  abide  in  hil 
of  the  congregation  there,  intimating,  present  charge.  He  also  intimated  that 
among  other  reasons  for  this  step,  tbat  a  tbi*  was  a  final  declinature.  The  preshj- 
fama  had  recently  gone  abroad  there,  af-  tery  then  set  the  call  aside,  and  the  mud*- 
fecUng  tail  moral  character,  (be  truth  of  rotor  intimated  this  deddon  to  tlie  coio- 
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missioned.    Next  meeting  of  preabyterj  were    nnanimoiialj  ■ustuDed,  and    afi^r. 

a  on  the  4th  April.  wardl  he  wu  lioenied  to  preach  the  goprl. 

G/09010-— Thia  presbytery  met  on  14th  Thin  preabjtery  agaia  met  In  the  hsme 
Maroh— Re».  Dr  Macfarlane,  morferator.  place  qo  the  asth  i'ebruarj.  Hatin(i  en- 
Mr  Dick,  of  Bntbf,  reported  a  moderation  lered  opon  the  consideration  of  the  Sum- 
in  a  cat]  at  Kirkintillocb  to  the  Rev.  John  marj  of  Priaeiples,  the  following  resnlii- 
MitcliBll,  of  Leven,  Fifeahlre,  The  call  tions  wero  unanimomly  adopted  :— "  The 
nu  sustained  aad  voncnrred  in  bj  the  prei-  court  are  of  opinion  tbal  the  doctrinal  part 
bjterj,  and  Mr  Dick  wai  appointed  Co  pro-  ia,  on  the  whole,  nnratiDfactor]' ;  and  that 
Fecute  the  aame  before  tbe  Fresbjlerj  of  while  the  drawing  op  of  snob  a  doclrinal 
Kirkcaldy.  Mr  M'Rae  reported  the  mode-  Btatement  iu  a  work  of  great  difficolty,  it  ia 
caiioii  in  s  call  at  Oban,  in  favour  of  Mr  at  the  aaine  time  oamparatirely  nnnetea- 
BniaCon,  preacher,  wbicb  was  Buntained  garj,  as  Che  admirable  snmmarr  contained 
■nil  concurred  in,  and  Mr  Bmntun  being  in  the  Shorter  Calechism  ia  in  the  hands  of 
pretent  intimated  biv  acceptance  of  it.  In-  all  the  members  of  tbe  chnrch.  The  prej- 
liiDBlian  wBB  given  of  the  death  of  tbe  Rct.  bjter;  are,  howerer,  of  opinion  that  there 
JimoBrown,  aeoiorminister  of  theohnrch  is  increasing  ignorance  among  tbe  rising 
iaGimpaie,  in  the  eightieth  jear  of  bisage,  generation  of  thute  dialinctivs  principlea 
and  ite  forty-fonrth  of  hia  ministry  ;  apon  for  the  auke  of  which  we  exist  ■■  a  «eparal« 
which  Mr  M'Rap,  at  the  request  of  the  ' ecclesiastical  assoctation,  that  tbe  cburch  ii 
nodentor,  engaged  in  prayer.  The  dia-  likely  to  suffer  from  this  ignorance,  and 
cussion  adjourned  from  last  meeting,  on  the  that,  therefore,  i(  is  very  necessary  that  • 
proposed  Summary  of  Priociples  sent  down  statementofoar  principles  should  beiaaued, 
fmni  the  Synod,  was  resumed.  Two  mo-  consisting  of  the  hiatorioal  sketch  contained 
lions  lying  on  the  table,  one  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  the  transmitted  summary,  followed  by  a 
ID  tbe  B^t  that  tbe  prenbytery  decline  series  of  propositions  expreasive  of  the  dii- 
Enleriugupon  the  consideration  of  thiasum-  tinctive  principlea  of  tbe  church  deducible 
mifj,  as  they  are  not  satisfied  that  ihe  irom  tbat  sketch,  ret^ning  the  baaia  of 
church  requires  any  additional  standards,  union,  with  the  formula  of  admiaaiun  al- 
ihose  already  eiiating  being  Bufflcientlynu-  tered  into  consistency  wilh  anch  a  slate- 
ueroas ;  another,  by  Mr  M'Gill,  that  the  ment."  Mesars  Jamei  Wilson,  Robert  Ren- 
preubyterr  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  wick,  William  Martin,  and  William  CTai)(, 
iheDraA  Summary,  as  directed  by  the  remit  atudenls,  were  examined  in  Latin,  Divinity, 
of  Synod.  Mr  Beckett  now  sabmitted  the  and  Biblical  Literature.  Next  meeting  is 
follnwing  ntotioo,  "  The  presbytery  agree  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  the  iaat 
thitin  present  circumstanced  it  is  inexpe-  Tuesday  of  March,  for  missionary  basicesa 
lileiii  to  proceed  further  in  tbe  matter  of  a  —Mr  Batlersby  to  deliver  the  address,  and 
Somniuy  of  Principles,  but  recommend  that  Messrs  Hughland  and  Leys  to  condact  tbe 
tbe  Baaia  of  Dnion,  wilh  a  statement  of  the  devotional  eierciaea. 
Iiiilory,  church  order,  and  preaent  position  Ka-keai^t/. — A  meating  of  this  presbytery 
oT  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  be  waa  held  at  Iieven  on  SBth  February, 
pnnled  separately,  that  it  may  be  obtain-  Commissionert  from  the  chnrcb  of  Crail 
^ble  in  quantities  for  the  use  of  congrega-  applied  for  a  moderation  in  a  call,  wbioh 
tions,  when  reqaired."  The  last  motion  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  I4lh 
'uring  been  put  against  Mr  M'Gill's,  was  March — Mr  Kerr,  Fittenweem,  to  preach 
"Tried  by  a  majority  of  12  to  4;  and  being  and  preside.  A  letter  waa  read  fiom  Mr 
next  put  against  Dr  Beattie  s,  it  was  car-  Fleming,  probationer,  accepting  of  the  call 
ried  by  a  majority  of  9  to  3.  Mr  Beckett's  to  Union  Chnrcb,  Kirkcaldy.  Tbe  subject 
motion  was  accordingly  adopted.  Mr  Mil-  of  national  education  was  bronght  before 
cbett  appeared  and  was  heard  in  support  of  the  meeting,  but  as  there  was  a  general 
ui  orerture  upon  the  question  of  marrispie  impression  tbat  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
■ilb  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  he  bad  the  hour  no  business  ahonld  be  entered 
tnnsmitied  to  tbe  presbytery  through  the  upon,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  watch 
^esalon  of  Cathedral  Street  Church.  After  the  progress  of  the  question. 
lome  conversation  it  was  agreed  to  transmit  Kiarots. — This  preabytery  met  at  Bal- 
Ite  overture  to  the  Synod.  The  presbytery  gedie  on  Tueaday,  asth  February — the 
■u  nsxt  engaged  in  private  with  a  case  of  Rer.  Dr  Maokelvie,  moderator.  Theprin- 
diidpline  fi'om  Partick,  and  after  hearing  cipal  business  was  a  discuaaion  of  the  di^ 
"1  ailjonmed  tbe  discnsiioa  ^  Tuesday,  of  a  proposed  "Summary  of  Prinoipies." 
21B  March.  The  presbytery  ultimately  agreed  10  the 

flamiftoa,— This  presbytery  met  in  Chapel  following    report :—"  The  Presbytery  of 

Blresi  Saasion-house  on  tbe  Slat  January —  Kinross   deprecate    tbe    agitation   of    this 

tbe  Bei.  Thomas  Slruthera,  moderator.  Mr  matter  at  all,  in  the  present  drcnrostancee 

Jsniea  Martin,  atndent,  delivered  the  re-  of  the  church,  as  likely  to  provoke  diacns- 

maiDder  of   his  trials  for  license,   which  siom  of  an  nnpleaaaot  and  dangeruuA  char- 


\? 
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acter.     The  presbjur;  farther  consider  edncatioD  wai  abdnt  to  recommend  to  ilta 

(hut,  were  it  proper  or  practicable  to  pro-  Synod  that  atudenu  in  EDgland  sbould  bn 

eeed  with   inch  a,   meatare,   the    Synod  admitted  ce  Ihe  Theolngidal  Ball  alUclix- 

«bould,  first  of  alJ,  eipliciil;  Btate  what  iag  attended  in  the  Kew  College,  Losinn, 

purpose  it  is  designed   to   serve,  and  Owea's  College,  Mancbester,  dnnn; 

intended  ai  an  exbibition  to  the  three  years,  the  clashes  required  by  ihe 

world  of  ihe  principles  of  onr  church,  the  Synod's  cnrrioulum.     The  presbytery  cor. 

presbytery  conceive   it   Co  be  entirely  un.  disily   approved    of    the    commiitee's   Id- 

called  for,  inaiiinuch  as  the  Cunfeiision  of  tenlion,     and    appointed     Dr     M*Ke[ra« 

Faith  and  the  Catechisms  are  the  best  ex-  and  Mr  Scott  to  attend  the  Synod,  and 

hibition  of  thU  kind  Chat  conld  be  desired,  support  tbe  comroittee's   recommcndaliim. 

If,  on  Che  other  band,  it  be  intended  (as  Mr  Shorlhouse  delivered  a  diitcoDne,  ind, 

may  be  presamed  from  the  terms  of  the  with  Messrs  Alexander  and  Stobbs,  wu 

overture  which  introduced  the  subject)  as  examined  on  subjecta  appointed  for  their 

a  tnanual  to  be  used  in  the  admission  of  respective   yean,  and  approved.    Hs>n| 

joung  peritons  to  Cbe  church's  memberabip,  called  for  statisticaJ  returas,  it  was  agreed, 

the  presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  a  mach  ■■  all  the  congregations    bad   not  giien 

simpler  and  less  formal  compilation  would  tiieoi  in,  to  defer  the  readiog  of  them  till 

tie  found  hctCer  adapted  to  the  pucpoM.  next  meeting.    Dr  M'Kerrow  gavenotitt 

On   the  whole,  however,  this  presbytery  that  at  next  meeting  he  would  call  ailcn- 

would  urge  upon  the  committee  ihe  pro-  tion  to  the  qneslion— "  Tie  bttt  mods  0/ 

firiety  of  recommending  the  Synod  to  de-  txtending  the  Goipd  in  England  Ihroagh  Ik 

ly  this  matter  for  the  present— a  course  Uniltd  Pretbvltrian  Church."     Next  niMt- 

which  is  quite  oonaisCenC  with  the  terma  of  ing  is  to  be  held  at  Liverpool  on  Cbe  fint 

tbe  minute  by  which  the  committee  was  »p-  Toeiday  of  April, 

pointed."  The  presbytery  appointed  their  PaiWe*  and  Gnetm^, — Tbia  presttylery 
DQxtraeetingtobeheldat  Edensheadonlhe  met  at  Pusley,  Tth  March — the  Bcv.Ut 
Tuesdajr  after  the  second  Sabbath  of  June.  France,  moderator.  The  comiaittce  f- 
Lanaahira.  —  This  presbytery  met  in  pointed  to  receive  and  eongidcT  suggestiwi 
Mancbeater,  ItCh  Febraary — Kev.  John  as  Co  tbe  Summair  of  Prineipies,  presealed 
Inglis,  moderator  pro  (ein.  It  was  reported  a  written  report,  which  the  preabjtery  rs- 
that  all  tbe  congre)ntionB  within  the  bounds  oeived,  and  thanked  the  CMnniltee  fm 
had  made  the  oolleclion  for  the  Synod's  their  diligence.  It  wasmoved  and  teconii- 
General  Fund,  with  two  eiceplions.  Mr  ed,  "  that,  in  tbe  present  circumgtancec  nf 
ScoCC  reported  that  he  had  visited  the  sl«-  the  ehnrch,  it  is  neither  neeaaaaij  nor  ei- 
tion  at  Bnlion  along  with  Mr  Towers  and  pedient  that  anj  summary  of  principles  be 
Mr  Herald,  met  with  the  people,  and  laid  issued."  A  second  motion  was  made  sod 
before  them  Ihepropoial  of  the  presbyiery  ;  seconded,  "That  inasmuch  as  ear  churdi 
and  that  tbe  meeting,  wbicb  was  nnmerooi  has  already  a  n>ost  excellenC  doctrinal  snd 
and  spirited,  had  moat  cordially  agreed  to  practical  ■nnunary  in  the  Shorter  Caie- 
said  proposal.  The  presbi^tery  tempered  chism,  the  preabyterj  recommends  Cbst 
thanks  to  the  deputation,  and  appointed  the  doctrinal  part  of  tbe  propoaed  doci- 
the  members  of  presbytery  in  Liverpool,  ment  be  dispensed  wicb,  but  is  of  opinisi 
Birltenhead,  and  Sutton,  a  oommittee  lo  that  important  purposes  might  he  serrtd 
act  along  with  the  clerk  in  mperintendiBg  in  admitting  yonng  membeie  to  ibe  oom- 
the  station  at  Ballon.  Dr  CrichCon  re-  miuiion,  if  die  bislorical  portioo  in  oonnsc- 
ported  that  hebad  viaitadPrsalalynon  the  tion  with  the  section  on  the  conMiinliM 
IZtb  February,  and,  after  preaohing  tnice,  and  administration  of  tbe  cfanrcfa,  tbe  for- 
met  with  and  congregated  in  the  usnal  mnla,  and  the  basis  of  onion,  were  pnt  inlo 
manner  those  who  had  been  previousl;  their  bands."  A  showof  bandahaTngbeeD 
examined  and  approved;  and  that  Che  taken,  the  second  motion  wai  preferrrd, 
people  were  desirous  to  bare  the  ordinance  nine  having  voted  for  the  Brst,  and  elevn 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper  dispensed  among  for  cbe  second.  The  clerk  wae  insrnicK4 
them,  and  elders  ordained.  It  was  agreed  to  reqaesC  congregations  that  bad  not  fin- 
to  receive  the  report  of  Dr  Crichton,  and  warded  their  slaCistical  returns  to  do  it 
approve  of  his  conduct ;  and  Mr  Oallowaj  before  tbe  first  day  of  ApriL  AcommiUM 
was  appointed  to  dispense  the  ordinance  of  was  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
the  Supper,  and  preside  at  an  election  of  commendations  of  the  committee  as  (o  Ibe 
elders  at  Prestatyn.  The  clerk  was  in-  r^ulwr  payment  of  stipend,  and  anotber 
structed  to  write  to  Mr  Cairns,  inquire  whj  committee  to  review  tbe  returns  of  coogre- 
oopies  of  tbe  Draft  of  the  Summar;  o(  ntions  as  to  die  mlea  for  managing  llieii 
Principles  had  not  been  sent  to  the  pre*-  financial  conoemi- 

byiery,  and  to  reqaest  that  they  be  trans-  PeriJi. — At  a  jneeting  of  this  nrtsbytei;, 

mitted  without  delay.     Mr  Seotc  reported  held  ou  16tb  Marcb,  tbe  ftdlowing  resoln- 

tlMi  the  Sjnod's  oominitlee  on  tbealogical  tions  n«v  adopted,  on  the  metitn  «f  Ht 
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tlonal  ejatem  at  icbool  edoMtiooi  the  be- 
nejia  dF  which  would  ha  wilbin  retch  of 
e>«r}' child  in  (ha  kia|^om,uid  ihe  stand ard 
dF  it  eleTUed  t<i  the  reqairemeali  of  the 
liows,  is  one  of  the  sreateit  prurant  waata 
of  llie  roDntrr.  2.  That  a  Byawm  of  edu- 
cuion,  to  be  tnilf  nKtional,  uiul  be  do- 
Ucbed  from  atl  ecoieaiailical  denomiaa- 
lionj;  that,  under  it,  tba  best  qaalified 
UHcherB  aval  b«  eligible,  witbaal  regard  to 
eecl  or  paitj  ;  uid  that  the  mana^mcDt  of 
ibeicbooli  ihould  be  vested  ID  lucal  boardi, 
chosen  on  a  principle  which  woold  aectiTe  a 
iiii  repreaeDtatton  qF  th«  canununity  in 
eich  locality — tbeiie  boards  to  be  under  the 
luperintendesM  of  a  general  board,  so  con- 
BiilDted  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  poaaible,  the 
tonfideace  of  tbe  country.  3.  Thai  as 
religions  education  does  oot  fall  within  the 
pniiince  of  the  State,  but  is,  aa  regards 
(bildreo,  lbs  charge  of  pareolaaud  churches, 
the  act  ealablisiuDit  the  national  »choali 
iWld  neither  require  nor  f>irbid  nor  legu- 
iaio  it,  but  leave  it  with  tbe  parties  tawhoui 
it  belongs — only  pro  Tiding  that,  in  so  far  as 
looil  boards  may  make  the  schoola  anxili- 
u;  to  paTBOla  and  cfaurchea  in  discharge  of 
thia  great  duty,  it  ah^l  not  be  lawful  to  do 
w  by  acraugeiiKnls  which  would  deprive 
any  class  of  children  attending  the  schools 
of  the  full  benefiti  of  tbe  common  edaeatioD 
"hieh  they  hare  been  ioititnled  and  or- 
dained Id  impart.  1.  Tbat  this  provision 
contains  the  onty  solution  of  what  has  beau 
cillad  tbe  "  religions  difficulty  "  connected 
nitb  the  qaaslioo  of  national  edacation 
itbich  nonld  be  satisfactory  to  this  preaby- 
I«i7,  while  ita  Bdoptioo  would  obviate  the 
■pprebeonions,  real  or  pretended,  of  stcta^ 
ian  oontentionB  in  tbe  local  boards  regard- 
■  ig  the  religions  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  Khools.  5.  Tbat  the  funds  reqninte 
for  such  a  system,  in  addition  to  the  pr». 
Knt  legal  endowments  for  school  education, 
■hnnid  ba'  raised  by  assessment.  Meaars 
Forsyth,  Craigend,  and  Mr  yonng,  Kin- 
cliven,  eniwed  their  dissent.  Mr  Marshall, 
Dr  Newlands,  Mr  Lamb,  and  Mr  Lindsay, 
wire  sppcrinted  a  committee  to  compare 
the  resolutions  with  the  provisions  of  tbe 
bill,  and  commnnicate  with  tbe  Lord-Ad- 
nxnUa  an  tbe  subject. 


Kirk{naiocA.—Rey.  John  Mitchell,  Le- 

ven,  called  2Stb  Febmarj— Mr  Dick  of 
Bushy  presiding. 

O&an.— Mr  Alexander  Brunton,  called 
1st  March— Mr  M'Elaa  of  Glasgow  pra- 
aiding. 

Crail, — Tlev.  Alexander  Walker,  for- 
merly of  Newcastle,  called  l*th  March- 
Mr  Kerr  of  Fittenweem  preaiding. 


Burniead,  Paipoat. — Mr  William  Mac- 
danald,  ordained  23d  February— Mr  Tor- 
rance, Dumfries  ;  Mr  Goold,  Dumfries  ; 
Mr  Uobie,  Bumhead  ;  Mr  Jeokina,  Caatla- 
Donglaa  ;  and  Mr  Patarson,  Dairy,  oS- 


Died  at  Campsie, 
Bev.  Jamea  Bi 
nniled  Pn   " 
80th  yi 

■  liatry. 


fresbjterii 


on  1st  March,  the 
senior  minister  of  the 
Church  there.  In  the 
and  tbe  44th  of  his 


Died  at  Paisley,  on  the  I4tb  March,  the 
Rev.  William  Niabet,  minister  of  the  Abbey 
Close  United  Presbyterian  Chnrrh  there, 
in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his 
ministry. 


(Tbe  KuDM  of  PnifajlcrlH  ara  pilDted  In  Itallci ) 
iVemecufia.- Hough  ton- le- Spring;  Swall- 
well;  Newcastle  (4tb);  Neweaitle  (5th); 
Warkworth.  Benirick. — ^Chimside.  Md- 
nue.~Oalasbieli  (East,  2d  charge)  ;  Earl- 
ston  (EMt).  £((iii6BrsA.— Peebles  (Isi). 
ATv-itxnAl?.— Kirkcaldy,  BelhelGeld;  Inner- 
leven  j  Anslruther  ;  Crail.  Cupar. — 
Kettle  Ariroaii.- Brechin,  City  Roadi 
Johnahaven.  Aberdctn. — Tongh.  Bttchan. 
—New Deer.  PertA.— Perth,  North  Church 
(2d  charge)  jKinkell.  Foairi.- Bathgate, 
West  Churoh  ;  Grangemouth.  Ixmart. — 
Longridge.  Gltugaio. — Kirkintilloch.  J'ait' 
leu. — taialey,  Abbey  Close.  Kilmarnoci:, — 
Maybolw.  OoUbwoj.— Stranraer,  Btidge 
Sireet.  Zhtm/rtM. — tirr.  ioncnsftire.— 
Bolton.     Oriney.— Shetland. 


^«OHt|ls  IXftrospett. 


MOMBT  IN  IBBLltl)). 


nnmber  and  rate  of  inereaae  of  conventual 
and  monastic  institntions  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  they 
ttand  to  exis^ng  laws,  and  t 


Me  CHiMBKBs  moved  on  Febroary  asth     stand  to  existing  laws,  and  to  consider 
lot  a  Seleei  Committee  W  inquire  into  the     whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  fiirther  le- 
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f^ilktion  ii  wqnlred  on  the  nibject.    Hr  letid  then  there  to  coiiTeiitB  if  tb^  «*tc 

Chkmben  i^d,  "  In  1843,  thera  were  but  badlj  Died  ?    We  are  not  auie  of  (hu  doc- 

55  conienu;  in  1853,  there  were  220,  in-  trine.    If  we  err  not,  Innatio  &e;lniDi  ere 

cladinR  IT  Pasejite  esublistimenta.    Tbe  throimi  open  to  pnblic  inspection,  on  thii 

number  hod  thaa  qnadriipled  in  ten  jears.  ground  principally  :  tb&t  penona  mre  abut 

In  Ireland  tbere  were  io  1843.  60  monaa-  up  in  those  eijloms  \>j  rtadr  desr  frread*, 

teriea;  in  1853,  there  were  72.  Wilb  reRsrd  and  li«pt  there,  not  becunse  the;  were  mad, 

to  the  two  closseii  of  inslilutions,  the  law  bat  becanse  their  propertj  was  deaired. 

■lands  thoB :  Tlie  unnneriei  hare  no  rela-  We  cannot  speak  no  decidedlj  of  Roman 

tion  to  the  law  at  aTI.     Thej  are  neither  CathollGS  in  thii  Protestant  conntr;;  bat 

recog^iised  nar  forbidden.  Tbe  monaaleriea  it  will  oerlainl/  not  be  denied,  that  in  Po- 

are  in  open  violation  of  tbe  law.     It  woa  piah  lands,  girls  are  imnnred  in  nanncrieg 

argued  both  from  the  nature  of  the  institu-  against  tbeir  will.    If  the  parents  >re  gen- 

* "" ""  —  teel  and  poor,  and  anable  to  give  dowries 

to  all  Ibetr  dangbteia,  so  as  to  secure  (hem 
hinbands,  tbe  onmarriageable  daughters 
what  ground  !  't'ui  rsoPOSiL  wis  an  iit-  are  sent  to  a  convent, as  ^cheapest  mode 
TieiOH  OF  BRLTOioDH  UBUTS.  Hs  would  oF  making  provision  for  them,  and  of  get- 
resist  this  as  be  wonid  resist  anj  proposal  ting  tbem  off  tbeir  hands.  There  is  no 
to  inqaire  into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  mastery  about  these  familj  arrangements 
Congrvgalional  bodj.  If  this  be  Volnn-  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  They  are 
tarjism,  we  repudiate  it  with  all  oor  heart,  anderstood  b;  BTerf  one.  And  what  is  tbe 
Tbe  editor  of  the  "Nonconfonniat"  has  a  consequence  of  tlieae  arrangements  ?  Lord 
tendenc;  at  times  to  push  a  principle  to  John  says  in  great  heroics,  "  I  cannot  con- 
extremilies,  to  bunt  a  theory  to  death,  and  ceive  of  a  greater  insnlt  to  Roman  Catho- 
so  to  give  truth  itself  tbe  character  of  lies  than  to  enppoae  that  thej  are  ntterif 
error.  Inrafion  ofreligioDsrigfala,foraoDth,  insensible  to  the  treatment  oxperienced 
to  inqnire  into  the  condition  of  nunneries  1  bj  tbe  inmslea  of  conventual  eetablish- 
Tonng  women  enter  an  institmion  which  meets,  and  that  thej  permit  all  the  abnsts 
has  all  the  outward  appearance  of  a  prison  of  which  we  have  beard  to  go  oa  without 
house,  wbelber  here  or  on  tbe  continent,  ref^ard  to  the  fei>lingB  of  their  daaghteis.' 
High  walls,  thick  doors,  and  iron  windows.  Perhaps  tbe  best  answer  toliiisisthe  simple 
do  not  furnish  one  with  pleasant  ideas  re-  statement  of  the  fact,  that  in  Rome  more 
garding  those  houses  of  religion  and  hap-  than  one-half  of  tbe  ^oun^  women  who 
piness.  Youna  women  enter  ibem.  Tbej  enter  nunneries  die  of  insanitf  before  tbe; 
maj  be  starved  or  beaten  to  death,  and  to  are  twenty-live  years  of  age.  Trsvelleis 
whom  can  they  apply  for  redress?  Tbey  who  have  wandered  threngh  the  burjinn- 
may  change  their  opinions,  but  how  can  grounds  of  nnnneries  in  Spain  and  Portn- 
thej  effect  their  escape  from  those  high  gal  liiroiBb  ns  with  melanchnlj  evidence 
valla,  and  thick  doors,  and  iron -prol  acted  of  the  early  age  of  the  vietimB  of  this 
windows  ?  Thev  may  become  the  victims  superstition.  We  repeat,  then,  (hat  this 
of  treatment  «iu  which  we  dare  not  pol-  is  a  quesUon  of  civil  liberty.  If  any  per- 
Inte  our  pages,  and  if  history  be  not  a  re-  sons  chooae  (o  enter  these  prison' houses, 
oord  of  lies,  this  has  happened  in  thonsands  and  to  coatinae  in  them,  of  their  own  ao- 
of  cases,  bnt  how  can  they  procurs  deliver-  cord,  we  would  not  interfere  with  thtat, 
ance?  Andyetit  is  an  invasion  of  religions  however  much  we  lameot  (bevi  decision. 
rights  to  demand  that  thsse  ins(itntions  be  We  only  demand,  (hat  if  the;  should 
placed nndertheBuperinlBndenceoflaw,and  change  their  mind,  and  deaire  personal 
that  the  magistrate  shall  have  liberty  when  freedom,  tbe;  shall  have  (he  powu-  of  de- 
he  pleases  to  esamine  every  cell,  to  see  all  partwe.  It  ia  sometimes  said,  if  you  inter- 
the  inmates,  and  to  make  them  understand  fere  iritb  tbe  regulations  of  conventnal 
that  if  they  are  desirans  of  leaving  their  ealablishmeDW,  yon  will  oompd  the  in- 
ecolesiaatieal  prison,  t)>e;  are  at  libert;  to  mates  to  leave  the  country.  To  this  threat, 
do  so.  It  is  BO  question  of  religious  liberty  two  replies  may  be  given.  The  first  ia,  IiCt 
at  all.  It  is  a  qnestion  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  tbem  go  ;  we  can  do  without  them.  The 
a  question,  whether  a  person  who  has  once  second.  If  they  go  to  a  Komaa  Catholic 
become  a  priaoner,  shall  be  compelled  to  country,theywill  Sndlbalpnblicinspection, 
continue  in  prison  until  death  opens  the  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ii  conai- 
doors.  We  apprehend  the  British  consti-  deied  an  infraction  of  religious  liberty,  but 
tution  has  no  sympathy  with  ecclesiastical  an  insult  to  their  religion.  Britain  and 
or  other  dungeons.  Lord  John  Russell,  America  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
stirred  np  by  Mr  Cowan,  entered  his  pro-  where  these  institutions  are  not  placed  on- 
test  aninst  tbe  motion.  Was  it  reasonable,  der  tbe  control  of  Oovemmenl.  Why  should 
be  said,  to  sappose  that  the  friends  of  nuns  they  be  exceptions  ? 
hadnoiegacafortheir  welfare,  and  would  A  bill   has  also  been  brooght  ia,  the 
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prinnple  of  which  is  to  leonTe  to  nant  the 

dispiBil  of  their  own  ptopertj.  According 
10  Ruman  CsIbDlio  oanona,  ■  nun  is  ciTillf 
dead,  and  whatever  pnipertj  the  hu  when 
she  takta  the  veil,  or  may  lAarwardM  ao< 
ijiiire,  becomes  the  pnipertj  of  the  con- 
vent Britiiih  law  will  not  reoOgniM)  tfail 
doetrina,  Lhoufrh,  if  we  remember  aright,  it 
vaa  argued  a  few  jeiin  i^  before  the  Irish 
beacb,  with  regard  to  a,  Dan's  will ;  bnt 
meug  are  adopted  to  concoas  the  victim, 
snd  to  compel  her  to  make  one  in  favour 
of  ike  coaveni.  If  this  meaaure  pasi,  DO 
bfquosl  of  anon,  on  behalf  of  the  convent, 
ulU  lie  coDwdered  valid,  unless  full  proof 
be  given  that  she  was  a  free  agent,  at  the 
tiiDs  that  the  deed  was  execated.  This  is 
ja>t  tbtowing  the  shield  of  British  law, 
» far  as  pTacticsble,  over  parties  who  at 
prcMnt  are  as  he^less  as  children  in  the 
binds  of  others. 

Ad  attempt  haa  also  been  made  to  re- 
peal that  Irish  Chnrcii  rate,  which  is  called 
Mliiuera'  Monej.  The  amount  is  only 
aboel  L  15,000  a  year.  It  is  a  lax  of  a 
BliilliDg  a  pannii,  which  was  imposed  in  the 
di;3  of  the  pious  Charles  II.,  npon  the 
rental  of  certain  corpora^ona  in  Ireland, 
fur  Ihs  aapport  of  the  Protestant  fhith. 
And  npon  the  well- understood  military 
prTDciple  of  living  upon  theenemj,  the  tax 
is  levied  npon  Roman  Catholics  alone.  A 
more  obnoxioiu  tag,  considering  its  paltry 
SfflDUDt,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  And 
Jet  iihen  Mr  Fagan  wished  Co  abolish  this 
impost,  and  to  provide  for  it  from  the 
iDrplm  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Bccletiaatical  Commisuon,  it  was  strenaons- 
Ij  opposed  hy  the  Government.  Perliaps  * 
thej  are  conscious,  that  if  this  petty  Irish 
(horch  rate  ware  destroyed,  tbe  doom  of 
"e  English  chorch  rates  would  he  pro- 
noitaced  at  the  same  lime.  If  jonr  neigh- 
bour's honse  be  on  fire,  it  is  time  you  idionld 
lie  looking  atler  yonr  own.  A  compromise 
neassrewas  snbseqaently  brought  forward 
b;  Sir  John  Young,  tbe  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  It  proposes  to  exempt  all 
properlj  under  the  annnol  rental  of  L.IO, 
■nd  all  honaee  hereafter  built  whatever  was 
their  rental,  and  to  make  an  abatement  of 
i»entj.Gve  per  cent,  on  those  that  would 
siill  be  sDbject  to  the  cha^e.  As  regards 
ihe  inviolability  of  cfanreh  property,  the 
CDUpramise  stands  upon  the  same  ground 
"  the  original  proposition.  If  one-fonrth 
ua  he  removM  withonl  an  abandonment 
of  principle,  why  not  the  whole?  The 
meiaure  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  43, 
maof  whom  we  find  some  names,  of 
•bom  we  expected  better  things.  Mr  Had- 
tieldbas  promised  to  oppose  the  bill  in  all  its 
"igcs,  and  we  have  no  doubt  be  will  keep 
nil  word.  It  ia  ridicnlous,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry,  to  aoppose  that  thej  will  get 
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rldof  Ihe  difflcnityby  thrsfnitalment.  The 
Irish  chnrch  rate  and  ihe  English  chnrch 
rate  mn  t  eppear  before  Parliament,  ses- 
sion after  session,  until  they  be  consigned 
to  the  totnb  of  all  the  capulets. 


A  ooNrBRiNCR  waa  h«ld  in  Queen  Street 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  question 
of  Popish  endowments.  Tbe  session  com- 
menced on  the  28th  Febmary,  and  con> 
tinoed  for  three  days.  It  was  well  at- 
tended ;  no  less  than  663  members  were 
present,  some  of  whom  had  come  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Tbe  platform 
on  which  they  met  was  a  broad  one.  The 
provisions  were  clear  and  distinct,  that  no 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  civil  posi- 
tion of  Roman  Catholies  in  the  British 
empire.  Some  who  signed  tbe  reqnisilioa 
hold  llrmly  tbe  opinion,  that  no  man  sbunld 
be  taxed  a  farthing  for  the  exipporl  of  a 
religion  of  which  he  disapproved,  or  be 
deprived  of  the  smallest  civil  rights,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  bis  creed  ;  and  others  as  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  doctrine,  (hat  it  ia  a  righteous 
thing  to  exclude  Romanists  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  assess  them  for  the  support 
ofProtestanlism.  All,  however,  were  equally 
opposed  to  Popery  as  a  system  of  civil  and 
religious  despotism ;  all  were  equally  op- 
posed to  the  endowment  of  Hajnixith  and 
of  Roman  Catholic  nhaplains  from  Ihe 
pablia  funds  ;  and  all  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  building  of  prison-houses,  under  the 
name  of  nunneries,  where  women,  once 
immured,  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  British  law.  Such,  then,  were 
the  condlrions  on  which  various  parties 
met ;  and  it  appears  to  ns  that  no  great 
difficulty  should  have  been  experienced  by 
the  speakers  in  keeping  faitn  with  each 
other,  and  with  tbe  religious  public  in 
whose  name  they  assembled.  Judging  be- 
forehand, one  would  have  supposed  that 
nothing  hut  tbe  most  downright  stupidity 
or  tbe  most  perverse  malignity  could  have 
tem;Aed  any  one  to  break  through  the 
lines  which  separated  the  common  from 
Che  debateahle  territory.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  is  not  in  onr  power  to  congratulate 
our  readers  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  plighted  faith  was  not  kept; 
the  oondiljons  of  Che  meeting  were  broken, 
and  that,  too,  more  than  once.  Voluntaries 
were  outrageously  insulted.  Sad  scenes  of 
confusion  ensued,  which  were  allayed  only 
by  the  influence  of  united  prayer.  The 
chief  mischief-makers  were  the  Rev.  Mr 
Brewster  of  Paisley,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Graham  of  Newhaven.  These  persons 
seem  sadly  deficient  in  the  common  courte- 
sies of  civilized  society,  and  the;  would  be 
none  the  worse  of  being  sent  a  year  or  two 
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to  nnmt  boardieg-wbool,  where  thej  laigh.* 
learD  to  coodact  thenuejvel  witb  decency, 
when  it  i>  their  good  fortone  to  owet  wilh 
gentlBMien.  Ciudoct  like  theirs  ii  istolt- 
rable,  mod  wtxa  it  generallj  adopted,  everj 
■nan  would  soon  be  at  the  throat  of  bU 
neighbour.  And  nnless  soma  guarantee 
be  giTen  to  Vpluntsries  that  their  opinions 
will  not  t>e  inaalted  bj  thoBe  who  difFer 
from  ihem,  when  ther  meet  upon  a  com- 
atoa  platlorm,  it  will  he  better  for  each 
port;  lo  act  indepeadently  of  each  other, 
and  adapt  its  own  modeii  of  removing  stIIi. 
We    make  theae  temarka  with    extreme 

Kin — for  in  principle  and  in  feeling  we  are 
FOurable  to  anited  action  among  Cbri»- 
tiana,  wherever  it  ia  practicable — but  if  we 
cannot  meet  without  insulta  and  disputes, 
it  is  manifest  that  we  ahonld  not  meet  at  all. 
Kesolntiona  were  pasaed  on  the  following 
aubjeota  :_Tbe  organitatioD  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation  Sooietf— the  diffDaion  of 
Intormation  ^ — atale  of  Parliament  — the 
eleolioas  of  membera  of  sound  Proteatant 
Tiewa.  Special  meaanres,  among  which 
are— efforts  against  the  proposed  endow- 
nent  of  Popish  chaplaina — for  the  lepeal 
of  the  Mavnootb  endowment— for  equal 
liberties  to  ProteatantB  in  Popish  countriea 
which  Romaniats  enjo;  hare — for  the  pub- 
lic inspection  of  nunneries,  etc. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
QueatioDS  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Sy- 
nod, held  in  Edinburgh  on  March  8tb,  the 
committee  had  under  their  conaideralion 
the  hill  lecently  itiirodoced  into  Parliament 
bj  the  Lord-AdvocalB  on  the  subject  of 
National  Sc'bool  Edocaticn  in  Scoaand, 
and  baring  delitierately  examined  said 
bill,  the;  reaolved  nnanimously — 

L  To  expreaa  their  gratification  that 
gOTernment  has  ahown  an  earnest  purpose 
to  grapple  witb  the  queation  of  national 
education  in  Scotland,  and  their  («rdial 
approbation  of  the  main  objeet,  and  of 
many  of  the  proTieions  of  the  present  bill. 

11.  To  record  their  regret  that  there  are 
two  promiaent  principles  In  the  bill  lo 
which  they  are  oonatrained  to  offer  most 
decided  opposition.  These  are  (i).  The 
•tatntory  provision  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, specially  contained  in  the  a7th  clause, 
which  enacts  that  "  Every  school  commit- 
tee under  this  act  ahall  app<nnt  certain 
•tated  hours  for  ordinary  religion!  instruc- 
tion by  the  master."  On  this  point  it  has 
all  along  been  maiutained^hy  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  is  most  strongly 
and  eamestlj  held  througbont  the  denomi- 
nation, "  that  it  is  not  within  the  prorinue 


of  cItiI  fovermneBt  to  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  ot  the  subject,  and  that 
(his  dapartmant  of  the  edncalion  of  the 
young  beloDgs  exclusively  to  the  parent 
and  to  the  ohureh."  (9),  The  inatitudan 
of  a  system  analogous  to  tbat  at  present  in 
operation  under  the  nnvy  counul  minnt^f, 
bnt  in  an  aggravated  form,  to  uphold  and 
foster  deaominalional  scboola,  contained  in 
the  second  pan  of  the  9eth  clause,  which 
provides  tbu  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  board 
"to  contribute  at  suoh  Gzad  rates  per  scho- 
lar as  the;  may  deem  proper  towards  the 
support  of  any  schoola  which  sbaJl  be  re- 
ported by  the  Inspector  to  be  useful  and 
eSicientand  deserving  of  such  contribution, 
and  which  shall  comply  with  the  regnlalioni 
prescribed  or  to  be  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  council,  and  to  be  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  dencMninatioos."  Of  ihesysMm 
carried  on  under  the  privy  oonoitil  ninntei, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  Hi- 
tincll;  and  repeatedly  ezpreased  nnqnali- 
Sed  condemnation,  on  acconnt  of  its  tea- 
deacy  and  efiect  to  aubsidise  religions  de- 
nominationa  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State, 
and  to  confound  moral  distanctions  bj  the 
indiicrimioate  support  of  tmtb  and  error. 
To  these  objections  the  s^tem  now  f«o- 
posed  is  liable,  with  the  senous  aggravation 
that  the  schools  am  to  be  sid«d  from  a 
special  tax  to  be  levied  from  tbe  whole 
commnnity. 

III.  To  declare  their  opinion  (1),  Thai 
tbe  oonstitulisn  of  the  Board  of  BdttealiiM 
and  of  the  Parish  School  Committees  i> 
most  objectionable,  on  acconnt  of  the  otter 
absence  of  any  popular  element.  This  de- 
fect is  the  mora  Bagranl  that  the  generil 
hoard  ia  to  be  invested  witb  T«y  exteniiye 
powers  ;  and  that  ander  the  naw  arrange- 
ments for  the  parish  schools,  a  third  of  (he 
salary  of  the  teacher  Is  to  come  from  (be 
public  funds,  and  in  a  veiy  large  number 
of  parishes  the  parentage,  for  the  education 
of  whoae  children  the  schoola  exist,  will 
have  no  representation  whatever,  (i), 
Tbat  the  appointment,  ex  officio,  of^the 
parish  minister  to  a  seat  at  the  schiwl 
committees  constituted  under  the  act,  even 
in  the  new  acbools  to  ba  upheld  bj  assess- 
ment, is  an  invidious  and  altogether  nn- 
warran  table  distinction. 

Tbe  details  of  the  bill  vrere  then  consi- 
dered, Bod  it  was  agreed,  Ttuu  a  dapotailon 
should  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  London 
without  delay,  to  submit  tha  views  of  ihs 
committee  to  tha  members  of  the  goreni- 

Two  other  dqmtations  bave  been  sast, 
one  from  Edinburgh  and  tbe  oAer  tmt 
Glaagow,  irith  a  Mailar  object  i  bnt  we 
have  received  no  communication  fkom  any 
of  iham  aa  to  the  effect  produoed  npon  the 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  BTTDGET 

!  despatcli  has  been  received,  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar  of 
Russia  haa  refused- to  evacnale  the  Dannbian  PrincipaKtics,  This,  of  course, 
in  not  official,  but  there  is  scarcely  anj  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  gone  too  far  to  recede.  It  may  thus  be  safely  assamed, 
that  war  will  be  immediately  proclaimed,  and  be  carried  on  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour.  After  forty  years  of  the  blessinr;s  of  peace,  the  horrors  of  war 
are  before  us.     How  far  will  they  reach T     When  will  they  end? 

Aa  Christians,  we  are  opposed  to  war.  Our  master  is  the  Prince  of  Peace; 
Hi9  weapons  have  no  affinity  with  the  weapons  that  are  catnal.  His  king- 
dom 13  a  kingdom  of  peace.  And  even  admitting  thnt  circumstances  may 
arise  which  justify  war,  we  have  never  been  able  to  rouse  ourselves  up  to 
the  entbusiasm  of  many  whom  wa  respect,  on  this  Eastern  question.  We 
hare  never  seen  so  clearty  as  others  do,  the  force  of  the  arguments  commonly 
urged  for  our  taking  up  arms  in  favour  of  Turkey  and  against  Russia.  Tur- 
iey  a  weak,  and  Russia  is  strong.  Turkey  is  in  the  right,  and  Russia  is  in 
the  wrong.  It  wonid  be  cowardly  and  unmanly  not  to  interfere.  'And  yet, 
we  did  this  very  thing  a  few  years  ago,  when  Russian  hordes  poured  in  upon 
Hungary,  and  crashed  under  their  feet  the  Hunfrarians,  who  had  as  good  a 
cause  as  that  which  our  fathers  had,  at  the  field  of  Bannockhurn.  Our  govern- 
ment were  not  content  with  looking  on  :  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ostentatiously  approved  of  this  massacre  of  our  Protestant  brethren 
in  Hungary,  and  defended  the  employment  of  Russian  soldiers  by  Austria. 
About  the  same  period,  the  Romans  asserted  their  freedom,  and  expelled  the 
pope  from  his  capital.  The  French  republicans  bombarded  Rome,  and  restored 
the  pope  to  his  throne.  Did  we  interfere  here  to  help  the  weak  against  the 
strong— to  defend  the  righteous  cause  from  oppression  T  So  far  from  any 
remonstrance,  the  conduct  of  the  French  republicans  received  the  sanction  of 
on r  government,  and  the  author  of  the  famous  Durham  Letter,  and  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  Man  of  Sin  and  the 
Son  of  Perdition  being  agmn  enthroned  upon  the  seven  hills.  Lord  John 
Russell  says,  God  defend  the  right.  We  say  so  too.  But  where  was  the  right; 
when  the  brave  Hungarians  were  butchered  by  the  Russian  barbarians  T 
Where  was  the  right  when  the  French  artillery  was  bombarding  RomeT 
And  yet  no  sigh  of  pity,  no  word  of  censure  upon  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment. They  looked  on,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  these  atrocities.  We 
nisy  not  have  many  upon  our  side  at  present,  but  our  opinion  is  a  decided 
one,  that  we  would  rather  flght  for  Hungary  and  Italy  than  for  Turkey. 

Another  idea  always  meets  ns  at  the  prospect  of  war, — What  have  we 
^ined  by  former  interference  in  the  disputes  of  other  nations  1  What  sacrifices 
w«re  made  by  this  country  during  the  last  war,  and  what  thanks  have  we 
receiredT  Austria  will  not  allow  a  Protestant  missionary  to  reside  in  her 
dominions,  forbids  the  Introduction  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  heaps  insults 
ipon, British  subjects.  Spain  and  Portugal, — no  where  is  the  British  name 
more  hated  than  in  the  degraded  and  demoralised  Peninsula,  France, — we 
vonid  not  allow  that  country  to  choose  her  own  form  of  government,  and  to 
elect  her  own  ruler.  To  prevent  Napoleon  from  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
iniQce,  human  lives  were  sacrificed  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  treasure 
wu  squandered  by  hundreds  of  millions.     And  yet  what  is  the  result? 

More  than  one  half  of  our  revenue  is  required  every  year  to  pay  the  interest 
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of  tlie  debt  thus  accumalated ;  and  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  is  now  emperor 
of  that  country,  and  our  most  cordial  all^  in  the  war  for  the  protection  of 
Turkey  against  RuBsia.     Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

The  war  is  inevitable.  If  so,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  mourned  oyer.  It  is 
no  cause  of  rejoicing.  In  the  name  of  Christian  propriety,  in  the  name  of 
our  common  humanity,  we  protest  a^funst  those  manifestations  of  boiaterois 
joy  and  of  hideous  merriment  of  which  the  Reform  Club  house  was  so  1at«lj 
the  theatre,  at  the  dinner  given  to  Sir  Cliarles  Napier,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  And  still  more  ofFensiye  to  good 
taste  was  the  defence  of  this  reckless  levity  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
James  Graham  io  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speeches  of  those  gentle- 
inen  would  have  been  io  admirable  keeping  with  the  religion  of  Britain 
about  eighteen  hnndred  years  ago,  when  human  sacrifices  were  immolaied 
upon  Druidical  altars  to  the  ferocious  deities,  who  were  worshipped  by  our 
ancestors.  But  they  must  be  condemned  by  every  man  who  has  felt  the  power 
of  divine  truth  upon  his  heart,  and  who  has  received,  even  ia  the  smallest 
degree,  the  mind  of  Christ.  Put  such  speeches  into  the  mouth  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer — hear  Him  proposing  military  toasts,  and  exulting  in  the  \ 
prospect  of  thousands  of  human  beings  being  speedily  sent  to  their  accouni 
before  the  bar  of  God,  many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  but  little  pre- 
pared for  that  solemn  reckoning.  Who  does  not  shudder  at  the  very  suppo- 
sition ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 


What  a  contrast  to  this  heathenish  spirit  was  the  mission  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  court  of  Russia!  Their  mis^oD 
was  unsuccessful,  but  assuredly  not  more  so  than  the  attempts  of  Lord  Aijer- 
deen  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who  were  labouring  for  the  same  purpose,  llie 
promotion  of  peace.  The  journey  of  these  benevolent  men  of  seventeen 
hundred  miles  to  St  Fetersburgh,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  has  been  mocked 
at,  but  why  we  do  not  profess  to  understand.  Ridicule  is  a  weak  weapon 
when  directed  against  a  strong  mind  and  an  npright  heart ;  and  the  men  of 
whom  we  speak  are  elevated  far  above  this  petty  warfare.  The  world  ma; 
sneer  at  such  godlike  conduct;  but  there  is  one  who  has  said — "Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  Sons  pf  God." 

"War  is  a  serious  matter.  Her  banners  are  dripping  with  haman  gore! 
Whether  war  be  right  or  vfrong,  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  destruc^on 
of  human  life.  And  it  is  this  which  always  wrings  our  hearts  with  anguish. 
Thousands  of  brave  men  have  left  our  shores  at  present ;  and  whatever  nm; 
be  the  religious  life  of  our  soldiers,  none  can  call  in  question  their  courage. 
Many  of  them  will  never  see  their  native  land  again.  Exhausting  fatigues, 
the  pestilence,  the  sword,  and  the  bullet  will  do  their  appointed  work  ;  and 
in  hospitals  and  oo  the  field  of  battle  they  will  die,  far  away  from  friends, 
uncheered,  in  numerous  cases,  with  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  their 
bodies  will  be  cast  into  unknown  graves.  These  soldiers,  though  their  lites 
are  valued  at  no  more  than  a  shilling  a  day,  are  all  dear  to  some.  They  are 
husbands,  and  fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers,  and  despite  all  the  soundiog 
phrases  with  which  men  attempt  to  conceal  from  their  minds  the  atrocities 
of  human  slaughter,  there  will  be  little  glory  in  the  domestic  circle  at  hoiue, 
when  the  news  come  that  the  father  or  the  husband  has  fallen  ou  the  swampj 
plains  of  the  Danube,  or  has  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Ii 
there  one  among  us  who  has  not  some  friends  in  those  Sects  and  armies  whicli 
have  left  our  shores  so  recently,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  multitudes  T  and  is  it 
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for  D8  who  are  CbrisUans  to  roiid  the  air  with  our  shoats,  when  we  know 
full  well  that  thousands  of  them  will  meet  death,  under  circumetances  in 
nhich  not  one  of  ourselves  would  prefer  to  meet  him  I  The  best  of  Chria- 
tiana  would  not  like  to  die  upon  a  battle-field,  even  when  they  had  the 
confident  assurance  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  that  no  choice  was  before  them  but  slavery  or  death.  War  should 
gummoD  us  to  weeping,  and  fasting,  and  prayers. 

It  is  a  beautiful  law  of  Divine  Providence  that  all  sin  is  expensive.  And 
93  war,  if  not  always  sinful  in  itself,  carries  in  her  train  every  species  of  sin 
of  which  the  hnman  heart  can  conceive,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Divise  law,  that  war  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  sins.  There  are  many 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  tlie  loss  of  human  lives,  but  who  have  an  in- 
Unae  sympathy  with  their  own  pockets ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  already  made  some  provision  for  these  persons,  by  doubling  the  income 
tax.  It  is  doubled,  as  yet,  only  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  (in  England, 
tke  income  tax  is  paid  every  half-year) ;  but  we  may  felicitate  ourselves,  if 
the  second  half-year  prove  no  worse  than  the  first.  In  the  former  war,  the 
income  tax  was  ten  per  cent.,  so  that  Mr  Gladstone  has  still  a  considerable 
niai^Q  to  work  npon.  About  twenty  millions  of  money  may  be  levied  in 
this  manner,  which  will  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  We  are  very 
glad,  though  we  belong  to  the  victims  of  tliis  unjust  and  oppressive  tax, 
that  it  lias  been  increased.  If  we  are  to  enter  upon  war,  let  us  pay  our  ex- 
penaes  aa  we  go  along,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  burden  to  posterity,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  war.  We  have  enough  of  national  debt 
already,  without  adding  to  the  burden.  And  the  increased  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion will  help  considerably  to  cool  the  war  pulse.  The  war  is  very  popular 
at  present.  All  war- is  so  at  the  commencement.  But  no  war  is  popular 
when  it  con^nues  long.  It  becomes  every  year  less  so,  for  the  best  of  aU 
reasons,  that  people  begin  lo  learn  by  the  conUnual  sacrifices  which  it  de- 
mands, that  war  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

One  may  hope  that  the  war  will  be  speedily  terminated ;  hot  how  can  we 
be  certain  of  this  1  Can  any  thoughtful  man  look  upon  the  Continent,  and 
have  no  fears  that  the  conflict  once  begnn  with  Russia  will  not  end  there? 
Ib  it  really  to  be  imagined,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  that  when 
war  breaks  out  it  will  not  assume  other  complications  than  it  has  just  now  T 
The  whole  of  Europe  is  filled  with  combustible  material,  and  the  smallest 
Dpaik  may  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  What  of  Poland  T  What  of  Hungary  t 
What  of  northern  Italy  t  Will  they  continue  quiet  when  we  are  fighting 
our  battles  with  Russia?  And  suppose  they  should  rise  up  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  what  is  the  position  that  Britain  will  hold  to  them  T  Austria, 
it  a  supposed,  will  be  our  ally  in  the  present  contest.  Be  it  so.  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  alliance  T  If  Austria  is  fighting  side  by  side  with  us  on 
the  Danube  against  the  armies  of  Itussia,  are  we  bound  on  this  account  to 
teep  down  any  insurrections  which  may  spring  up  in  Hungary  and  Italy  T 
Are  onr  British  soldiers  to  lie  found  fighting  with  Austrian  soldiers  against 
the  Hungarians  and  Italians  T  We  cannot  tell ;  but  we  have  some  gloomy 
apprehensions,  that  the  aeaislance  of  Austria  in  this  warfare  with  Russia  may 
be  purchased  too  dear.  And  a  sad  spectacle  it  certainly  will  be,  should  we 
league  ourselves  with  the  battalions  of  Austria  gainst  human  liberties  and 
baman  progress  1 

Whatever  may  be  the  horrors  of  this  war,  one  good  will  necessarily  result 
fiom  it !  that  is,  the  religious  freedom  of  Christians  in  Turkey.     Protestant 
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missionftries  lav«  fax  man  freedom  in  Turkey  than  tfaey  have  in  Bntai. 
Indeed,  in  Busna  the^  are  not  tolerated  at  all.  Bat  it  ahould  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  this  respect,  Kuseia  is  no  worse  than  Austria,  Spain,  PiHln> 
giU,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states.  In  Rnsaia  and  Austria,  and  Spain,  uid 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  Christianity  is  the  established  religion,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Proteslant  miasionaries  are  forbidden,  Turkey  is  not  a  Cbrn- 
tian  country  in  its  constitution,  and,  therefore,  ehe  has  less  fear  of  Christian 
dissent.  We  do  not  g^ve  Turkey  so. much  credit  for  her  toleration  as  is  now 
ascribed  to  her  by  some  who  do  not  understand  the  principle  of  her  tolera- 
tion. No  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  Christian  could  not  give  evidence  in  i 
court  of  juHtice,  civil  or  criminal.  At  present,  if  a  Mahometan  becomei 
Chriatian,  the  penalty  is  death ;  and  there  are  some  Mahometan  familiei 
in  Malta,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  dare  not  go  back  to  their  own 
country  from  terror  ^  the  law.  The  freedom  of  Christian  worship  and  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Turkey,  has  hitherto  been  owing  partly  to  con- 
tempt, and  pardy  to  concussion.  And  we  may  aatisiy  ourselves,  we  think, 
that  our  blood  will  not  be  spilled,  and  our  money  not  be  spent  for  Tarkej 
without  some  security  being  given  that  Christians  in  that  empire  shall  enjoj 
equal  rights,  civil  and  religious,  with  the  Mahometans.  Fratestant  miaaioii- 
aries  must  be  allowed  to  preach  not  only  to  ChristianB,  but  to  Mabomeluis, 
Not  merely  must  a  Christian  professor  be.  permitted  to  change  to  anotber 
denomination  of  Christians ;  but  the  principle  most  be  broadly  laid  down, 
that  if  a  Mahometan  become  a  Christian,  he  shall  have  full  liberty  to  do  bo. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  io  European-Turkey  are,  by  profession,  (be 
followers  of  Jesus ;  and  it  can  no  longer  be  endured  that  any  restrictioiii 
be  placed  upon  that  religion  by  the  ignorant  and  savage  followers  of  Mahomet 
And  when  the  more  enlightened,  energetic,  and  numerous  race  are  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  rulers,  the  problem  of  Turkey  will  eeek 
a  self-solution. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  consolation  which  cannot  be  taken  from  ns— (In 
Lord  reigneth.  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  die  re- 
munder  of  it  He  restrains'.  No  thanks  to  Nicholas  for  his  unjust  and 
tyrannical  conduct.  No  thanks  to  Turkey  for  her  internal  corruptions,  which 
make  her  permanence  an  impossibility,  and  which  furnish  temptstioni  to 
tier  neighbours  to  make  her  a  prey.  God  will  bring  good  out  of  the  eiil. 
He  will  make  this  warfare  promote  tiie  interests  of  that  kingdom,  which  k 
peace,  and  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
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THE  OBLIGATIONS  OP  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  CHIIECH. 

Bt  far  the  most  important  aspect  id  which  the  benttfits  conferred  by  the 
Chrietian  religion  can  be  viewed,  is  to  consider  man  tlie  iadividnal  as  im- 
pressed by  its  truths ; "  to  view  the  influence  of  God's  grace  and  the  sanctify- 
iig  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lieart  of  the  individual  man.  In  the 
following  paper  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  less  important  point 
of  view,  but  one,  neveTthcless,  the  study  of  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
K\i  practical  benefit.  We  propose  to  view  the  world  and  the  church  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  and  to  endeavoar  to  show  the  benefits  which  the 
vorld  universally  has  received  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  church 
in  its  midst. 

For  some  thonsands  of  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Ibe  world  had  been  lefl  to  its  own  development.  The  elements  of  good 
which  were  originally  conferred  npon  it,  were  allowed  to  germinate  by  their 
own  inherent  virtue,  but  to  the  world  there  had  been  afforded  by  God  no 
special  revelations  of  his  will,  no  special  inculcations  of  duty.  In  the  bowers 
of  BMen,  and  in  the  ante-diluvian  and  for  a  certain  period  of  the  poat-dilu- 
'ian  ages,  God  specially  revealed  himself  to  oar  first  parents,  and  to-  their 
descendants  for  many  generations  ;  revealed  himself  by  his  instructions  and 
bj  his  providences,  by  the  charter  of  sovereignty  which  he  conferred  upon 
our  first  parents,  by  the  retribution  which  he  caused  to  follow  their  tmns- 
gresaion,  by  the  punishment  of  Cain,  by  the  translation  of  Enoch,  by  the 
flood,  by  the  safety  of  Noah, — revealed  himself  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
DDiverse,  as  the  judge  of  men,  as  a  God  of  power,  of  holiness,  of  justice,  of 
Weficence.  But  a  time  came  in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  God  ceased 
to  make  revelations  of  his  will  to  the  human  family  as  a  whole,  when  he 
chose  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  in  pos- 
aeseion  of  the  prime  truths  which  he  had  already  revealed,  vouchsafed 
repeated  revelations  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  grodnally  became 
fuller,  more  specific,  and  systematic,  until  the  whole  structure  was  consum- 
nated  and  completed  in  the  declaration  of  the  moral  law  from  Sinai.    No 
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less  by  his  providences  did  God  continue  to  reveal  himself  to  tbs  people 
whom  he  bad  chosen.  He  revealed  himself  to  them  in  the  deliverfiDce  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  in  the  avrful  judgments  hy  which  that  deliverance 
was  effected  and  carried  through,  in  all  tho  events  which  took  place  during 
the  joumej  through  the  wilderness,  in  the  eventual  bestowment  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  in  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  theocracy  established  over  them,  in  the  aj^intmant  of  Saul,  in  the  sub- 
stitution on  tbe  throne  of  the  family  of  David;  in  the  scoui^es  with  which 
the  nation  was  afflicted  for  their  unbelief  and  idolatry,  in  the  Babylonieh 
captivity,  in  the  conquest  by  the  Romans ;  in  the  providences  in  their  favoar, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Senaccherib,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
Finally,  God  revealed  himself  to  tbe  Jewish  nation,  by  the  iaspir&tion  of 
their  prophets,  by  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  foretold,  and  by  the  providencea 
with  which  their  claims  to  belief  aa  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  asserted. 
'  Full  and  undoubted,  however,  as  were  the  revelations  made  by  God  of 
himself  to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  musion  qft&e  Jewi  and  o/the  Judaic  di^m- 
aatim  wca  not  ime  of  proeeli/tism  and  propagation.  The  Jews  received  no  con- 
mand  from  God  to  go  forth  and  preach  their  religion  to  everj  creatoce, 
Amid  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  world,  they  and  the  religion  Ihej 
professed  may  be  compared  to  a  small  flame,  often  feeble  but  never  extinct, 
ready  when  the  time  appointed  had  arrived  to  burst  forth  with  renewed  bril- 
liancy and  lustre,  and  gradually  to  dispel  the  gloom  around.  During  the 
long  ages,  therefore,  in  which  the  Jews  alone  possessed  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  the  influence  of  that  revelation  was  not  felt  by  the  world  at  large. 
Tbe  nations,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  wilt,  retained  little  of 
those  truths,  which  were  tbe  common  possession  of  the  early  world,  except 
the  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  some  traditionary  recollections  of  the 
wondrous  events  of  the  patriarchal  ages — such  as  the  creation  of  our  first 
parents,  the  destruction  of  tbe  world  by  a  deluge,  and  the  salvation  of  one 
to  become  again  the  universal  father  of  mankind.  In  all  heathen  natioD^ 
their  religion  was  almost  wholly  self- developed,  the  character  of  their  deities 
and  the  nature  of  iheir  worship  were  determined  by  the  predelictions,  cir- 
cumstances, and  genius  of  the  people.  Thus  tbe  fanatical  Indian  worshipped 
God  in  the  person  of  Siva  the  destroyer,  the  debased  Egyptian  deified  ani- 
mals the  most  disgusting,  or,  by  an  apotkeo^  less  odious,  endowed  with 
divine  power  bis  native  Nile,  the  fertilizer  of  his  fields,  the  producer  of  tie 
means  of  his  subsistence.  The  warlike  Roman  worshipped  Mars  and  Qni- 
rinus ;  the  peaceful  a^iculturist  of  Sicily  or  Arcadia  saw  the  power  irf  God 
displayed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  in  the  awakening  of  the  ^riog, 
and  in  tbe  bounty  of  harvest ;  these  powers  be  worshipped  as  represented 
by  Ceres  and  Dionysius — the  one  the  goddess  of  autumn,  the  other  tbe  em- 
bodiment of  the  fertility  and  native  energies  of  the  soil ;  while  tbe  learned 
and  refined  Athenian  worshipped  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  or 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  letters,  and  the  guardian  of  bis  state. 
Up  to  Ae  time  of  the  Christian  t^pensation  no  religion  had  appeared  deatinedto 
he  world'Wide  in  iis  influence.  But  the  time  came  when,  according  to  God's 
eternal  counsels,  the  mission  of  the  Jews  was  all  but  fulfilled,  or  rather  when 
their  own  history  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  furnished 
the  predestined  occasion  of  that  which  was  the  grand  end  of  their  nationsi 
history  and  typical  dispensation.  The  time  and  occasion  of  the  advent  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  our  worid  was  exactly  that  period  in  the  history  of 
the  globe  most  suitable  for  tbe  announcement  to  mankind  of  a  religion,  de- 
stined, ere  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  to  number  as  its  disciples  the  whole 
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inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  Eastern  and  Wegtem  worlds  were  now  for 
tbe  first  time  in  close  conaection,  under  the  same  dynasty  and  the  same  lane. 
The  wliole  Kastem  world  had  from  remote  antiquity  been  bound  together 
by  similarity  of  feeling,  interest,  and  worship.  It  had  been  in  succession 
Quder  the  control  of  dynasties,  all  of  which,  speaking  generally,  ruled  fronL 
India  to  the  Mediterranean.  There  had  been  founded  by  Alexander  the 
first  empire  to  which  the  Hellespont  was  not  a  boundary — an  empire  com- 
prising more  of  Asia  than  any  one  Eastern  monarch  had  mled,  added 
to  bis  own  hereditary  dominions  and  Greece,  the  gain  of  Philip's  Chceronean 
Tictory.  With  all  this  territory  was  now  conjoined  under  the  Romans  all 
tlie  west  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  An  empire  of  such  extent 
never  bad  before  thie  time,  and  never  since  has  existed.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  this  vast  empire  were  bound  together  by  many  ties — by  their  common 
subjection,  by  the  same  laws,  by  a  worship  essentially  the  same.  The  whole 
world  spoke  but  two  languages :  Latin  was  spoken  from  Britain  to  Sicily, 
Greek  was  the  lir^ua  jranca  of  the  East.  The  spot  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
earth  chosen  by  divine  providence  as  that  where  the  Christian  religion  was 
first  to  be  proclaimed,  lying  as  it  did  in  the  very  centre  of  the  known  world, 
midway  between  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Ganges,  between  the  'Black 
and  the  Red  seas,  and  the  lact  that  there  was  a  latent  belief  in  the  mind 
of  the  ancient  world  that  the  Jews  had  a  real  title  to  their  asserted  preten- 
lions  to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  sacred 
books  directly  inspired  by  him,  and  in  tbe  practice  of  a  mode  of  worship, 
all  the  details  of  which  he  had  enjoined,  and  the  existence  (as  testified  by 
Saetonius  and  Tacitus)  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  over  the  whole 
East  of  a  belief  that  a  person  of  mighty  power  should  arise  in  Judea,  and 
obtain  a  wide  domiuion, — all  these  considerations,  when  enumerated  and 
dwelt  upon,  constitute  a  body  of  cumulative  evidence  which  irresistifaly 
necessitates  the  conviction  that  the  place,  time,  and  occasion  of  the  advent 
of  our  holy  religion  were  the  most  suitable  that  could  have  been  chosen  for 
the  annundation  of  a  faith  for  all  the  world  and  for  all  time. 

Immediately  upon  the  ^eath  of  our  Saviour,  his  parting  injunction  to  his 
Apoetles  began  to  be  obeyed.  Shortly  after  the  decease  which  had  been  ac- 
complished at  Jerusalem,  we  find  tbe  emissaries  of  the  cross  scattered  over 
the  whole  world  on  their  me88^;e  of  love — the  learned  Paol,  the  impetuous 
Peter,  the  amiable  John,  the  now  believing  Thomas,  telling  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  lordly  and  warlike  Roman,  to  the  metaphysical  Athenian, 
lo  the  voluptuary  of  Corinth,  nay,  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  Scythia  and 
Arabia.  The  Christian  religion  gradually  and  steadily  progressed,  at  first 
among  tbe  lower  orders  of  people,  afterwards  among  all  classes.  The  Roman 
gofemor  of  Judea  confesses  to  Paul,  "  Ahnost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian ;"  the  Emperor  Vespasian  places  the  statue  of  Christ  among  hie 
bonsehold  gods,  Christian  churches  in  thorough  organisation  rise  all  ronnd 
the  Uediterranean,  meanwhile  tbe  civil  sword  persecutes  the  new  sect  with 
iocreased  violence,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  proves  the  seed  of  tbe 
chordt,  and  Christianity  advances,  till  at  last  by  the  eonversion  of  Constaii' 
tine,  it  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world,  and  occupies  the  throne  of 
the  Ctesars.  It  was  to  be  presomed  that  tbe  great  change  thus  ejected  by 
the  victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  the  change  in  worship  and  moral 
code,  woold  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the  general  aspect  of  human 
affairs,  as  it  produced  a  difference  in  the  relation  between  man  and  bis 
IWter,  that  it  would  cause  beneficial  changes  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
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"  The  DMolM  M«  dnmb, 

No  Tolca  or  bldeou  hnm. 

Ham  through  the  trobed  roof  In  wordj  deoetriDg 

Apollo  from  hU  ibtine. 

Can  DO  more  ^rine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  etMp  of  DelphM  he»*ing. 

No  mightr  tnnoe  or  breathed  ipell 

Inapirea  tne  pale-eyed  priest,  from  the  propbettc  oell." 
Jupiter  is  dethroDed  from  the  Capitol)  the  Eleumnian  mysteries  are  no 
longer  celebrated,  the  d«Ues  of  A«b  no  longer  exact  a  bloody  worship  from 
their  fanatic  votaries. 

"  Peor  and  BaaUm 

Fonake  their  templet  dim, 

With  that  twice  battered  God  of  FalMtine, 

And  mooned  AihtaroCb, 

Bearen'i  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  hdj  shrine. 

The  limbic  H&nunon  shrinks  hii  horn. 

In  Tain  the  Tyrian  maida  their  wounded  Thammua  monm." 
The  change  in  the  objects  of  worship  is  not  greater  than  the  change  esta- 
blbhed  in  morals.     Revenge,  imporitj',  dishonesty,  no  longer  plead  the  ex- 
ample of  gods  and  heroes ;  the  D^ulogue  is  substituted  for  the  moral  code  of 
Olympus. 

It  will  be  our  object  in  the  seqael  to  illustrate  shortly  some  of  the  more 
important  benefits  conferred  uptm  the  world  by  the  church,  Ibe  social  and 
moral  changes  which  Christianity  has  caused — the  temporal  comfort,  prO' 
sperity  and  happiness  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  church  in  our  midst,  from  the  leavening  of  those  principles  which 
the  Christian  church  professeB. 

Chrittianify  Idealiia  the  whoU  Man. — Bitual  religion  is  of  easy  accom- 
plishment. Jnpiler,  Ju^;emaut,  and  the  papacy  exact  an  external  worship, 
a  worship  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  genuflexions,  votive  offerings, 
and  lacerations.  Christ  demands  the  whole  heart;  he  demands  the  guid- 
ance of  every  enet^,  the  direction  of  every  faculty,  the  control  of  eveiy 
passion.  All  must  be  consecrated  to  his  service,  ^e  whole  man  must  be 
permeated  by  his  grace.  Man  has  two  natures,  the  earthly  and  the  im- 
mortal, the  gross  and  the  transcendental.  Idolatries  and  earth- generated 
worships  are  the  counterpart  of  the  earthly  element  in  his  nature,  with  such 
a  dash  of  the  supreme  and  transcendental  superadded,  as  to  flatter  and 
ci^ole  the  worshipper  into  believing,  that  what  is  the  mere  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  Ibe  besotted  brains  of  himself  and  his  fellows  descended  from 
heaven,  and  is  a  real  revelation  of  the  infinite  and  the  unseen.  Christianity 
disdains  compromise.  It  informs  conceited  and  arrogant  man,  that  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  hb  foot,  there  is  nothing  but  wounds  and 
bruises  and  putrifying  sores.  Teaching  him  to  set  the  right  value  on  his 
own  natural  power  of  ruling  his  passions,  and  fulfilling  in  the  best  manner 
his  dnty  and  his  destiny,  it  brings  him  to  the  conviction  that  his  own  good 
works  are  of  no  avail,  that  he  must  humbly  look  without  for  instruction  and 
help.  It  then  holds  up  to  him  a  standard  of  perfection  which  he  never  can 
reach  ;  it  exhibits  to  him  a  model  which  he  never  can  fully  imitate.  But  he 
learns  that  the  influence  of  grace  is  progressive,  that  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  hs  can  ever  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  standard 
and  that  model.  His  thoughts  are  ever  raised  from  earth  and  directed  to 
heaven,  his  energies  ever  tending  towards  a  greater  and  greater  realisation 
of  the  divine  life.    The  natural  links  which  indistinctly  bind  his  sool  to  the 
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fntore  and  unseen  are  ratified  and  rendered  more  distinct ;  he  has  ever  at 
lund  guides  wliich  will  recall  him  to  the  path  of  progress,  if  be  should 
manifest  a  desire  to  linger  amoilg  the  booths  of  Tanitj  Fair,  or  if  the  muck 
of  the  SloDgh  of  Despond  should  stick  to  his  garments  and  cloud  bis  bith ; 
guides  which  will  conduct  him  through  all  his  long  and  arduous  course  fh>m 
the  citjr  of  destruction  to  the  gate  of  the  celestial  citj'.  Such  is  the  rationale 
(^  the  spiritual,  the  idealizing  influence  of  the  Chrisdan  faith.  In  this  paper 
we  have  to  do  not  with  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  Christianity,  but  with 
its  fruits  as  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large.  Let  those,  however,  who  may 
he  disposed  to  consider  the  remarks  immediately  foregoing  as  ideal  and  un- 
practical, mark  that  their  iritth  is  necessarily  connected,  as  cause  with  effect, 
with  the  more  popular  and  practical  details  of  &ictB  which  follows. 

Men  have  all  implanted  in  their  breasts  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  bring 
about  the  comfort  and  happiaess  of  others,  and  certain  other  of  otir  implanted 
principles,  such  as  the  desire  of  society  and  of  praise,  indirectly  tend  to- 
wards the  same  end.  But  we  must  confess  how  weak  and  inadequate  our 
beDevolent  afTections  are,  what  a  disproportion  there  is  between  the  amount 
of  moral  and  material  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regeneratiTe  energy  of 
the  good  inherent  in  us  on  the  other ;  between  the  misery  around  us  and  our 
capacity  and  will  to  relieve  that  misery.  Any  lyaUm  th«n  of  faith  or  doetring, 
dlagether  independently  of  the  valve  of  ti*  speculative  tenets,  which  in  it»  practical 
leacliings  tnctUeatea  the  duties  of  st/mpaihy  and  aetiee  beneoolence,  and  thereby 
gmi  pr&e  fa  our  naturally  feeble  kind  affections,  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  civil 
SKietg  of  lehieh  its  disciples  constitute  members.  The  whole  teitor  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  love  and  mercy,  its  Author  came  to  our  world,  and  submitted  to 
Ineffikble  sutTerings  oa  a  mission  of  pure  and  gratuitous  mercy.  While  He 
called  on  men  to  dee  from  tbeir  sins,  and  preached  repentance  by  believing 
on  His  name.  He  went  about  doing  good,  healing  diseases,  and  casting  out 
devilsi^-com bating  Satan  in  his  stronghold,  purging  the  human  heart  from  sin, 
but  at  the  same  time  waging  war  against  the  lighter,  hut  bitter  evils,  which 
mo  has  brought  in  its  train.  His  life,  as  told  by  ^e  evangelists,  is  a  model 
of  multifarious  benevolence,  and  it  is  explicitly  enjoined,  both  in'  his  own 
personal  teachings  and  in  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  apostles.  They,  too, 
used  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  not  to  call  down 
vengeance  &am  heaven  upon  their  opponents  and  persecutors,  but  following 
the  example  of  their  Uaster,  to  alleviate  distress  and  cure  disease.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church's  history  the  Christiana  were  confessedly  not  less 
distinguished  by  the  benevolent  works  in  which  they  were  engaged  than  by 
their  personal  morality  and  good  citizenship.  They  acted  fully  up  to  their 
Uaater's  injunction  to  render  good  fer  evil.  Tbeir  Bufferings,  as  recorded  by 
the  patristic  ecclesiastical  historians,  or  in  such  modem  works  as  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,"  make  one's  blood  cur^e  with  horror.  They  were  mas- 
sacred by  thousands ;  clad  in  the  skins  of  wiM  arrimals,  tboy  were  flung  into 
the  dens  of  famished  lioas  ;  their  bodies  enveloped  with  tow  and  pitch,  were 
ignited  and  set  up  at  iatervals  in  the  streets.  Returning  good  fer  evil,  they 
ioQoded  hospitals,  tended  the  sick,  clothed  and  fed  the  destitut«.  We  find 
in  the  fifth  century,  Orestes,  the  prefect  of  Egypt^  writing  to  Constantinople, 
compluning  to  his  master  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  that,  on  account  of  the 
labours  of  love  performed  at  Alexandria  by  the  patriarch  Cyril  and  his 
deacons,  by  the  monks  of  Mitria,  and  the  Parabolani  or  district  visitors,  and 
in  spite  of  his  immense  largesses  of  wheat,  and  the  magnificent  spectacles, 
plays,  and  fights  of  gladiators,  which  he  gratuitously  exhibited,  his  influence 
vitti  the  populace  was  loet,  their  Blle|pance  and  lo^ty  transferred  from  him 
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and  from  Ciesar  to  the  dtgnitaries  of  the  church.  In  modem  times  the 
noblest  recorded  deeds  of  benerolence  are  all  to  be  referred  tc  Cbriatianity. 
Jt  was  ChristiaD  missionaries  who,  in  order  to  atlMn  the  conversioii  of  their 
inmates,  entered  lazarettoes  of  lepers,  although  thej  knew  that  the  condition 
of  their  BO  doing  was  that  the}'  shoald  never  return.  It  was  a  Chrietiao, 
carrying  forth  the  message  of  Christianity,  who  was  martyred  at  Erromanga. 
CAnstiattitj/ stands  alone  at  a  tniationary  reiiffion.  It  is  the  only  religion  which 
ever  proposed  to  itself  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world.  Mohammed  en. 
joins  his  disciples  to  spread  hia  religion  over  the  globe  by  extirpating  every 
inOdel,  and  promises  to  such  of  his  followers  as  shall  die  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  his  religion,  the  eternal  delights  of  a  lusurions  paradise.  Chris- 
tianity spreads,  not  by  extirpating,  but  by  converting  its  opponents.  It  dis- 
claims earthly  weapons,  confident  alone  in  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  While 
it  has  borne  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  qnarter  of  the  globe,  it 
has  sown,  wherever  it  has  carried  the  cross,  the  seeds  of  liberty,  peace, 
national  comfort,  and  all  the  bleswngs  of  civilization.  In  oar  owd  country 
Christianity  has  been  the  author  of  all  the  philanthropic  schemes  which  our 
recent  history  records.  It  was  Christian  men  who  accomplished  the  mitiga- 
tion of  our  crimiDal  code,  the  abolition  of  the  last  remains  of  serfdom  in  our 
own  country,  of  negro  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  of  the  iniqnitous  African 
slave  trade.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
,party,  the  men  distinguished  for  personal  godliness,  the  authors  of  what  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  historian  has  denominated  "  the  bray  from 
Exeter  Hall,"  who  are  pleading  for  sanitary  reform,  for  the  rectification  of 
the  violated  balance  between  capital  and  labour,  for  the  thorough  education 
of  every  British  child. 

But  Christianity  does  not  stop  short  here.  It  ratifies  and  strengthens  onr 
mere  affections,  but  it  also  governs  the  conscience  and  the  will ; — it  kindles 
to  benevolence,  hut  it  also  calmly  inculcates  duty  ;  and  the  world  at  large, 
as  it  is  benefited  by  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  benevolence,  so  also  is  it 
by  the  performance  of  that  Christian  duty.  Chr^ianUy  teaches  a  hyk  code  <^ 
nwralili/,  and  ensure*  the  fuffiiment  of  its  prec^te  by  the  promise  of  Dhine  aid 
ami  by  the  noblest  molivea.  Its  code  is  the  purest  ever  preached  on  earth, 
there  being  enjoined  in  it  duties  which  the  most  faultless  philosophies  of 
earth  never  dreamt  of  prescribing;  and  this  superiority  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  evinced  than  with  reference  to  the  Christian's  position  among  his 
fellow-men, — the  place  he  occupies  as  the  representative  of  the  church  in  the 
world.  The  golden  rule  is  enjoined  to  him  as  the  root,  summation,  and 
standard  of  all  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  motives  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  duties  are  clear  and  adequate.  He  knows  that  by  performing  them 
he  ensures  the  favour  of  a  God  revealed  to  him  as  a  father,  a  saviour,  and 
a  sanctifier ;  and  he  accepts  his  own  deeds  of  justice  and  kindness,  as  the 
proof  of  the  operation  in  his  soul  of  divine  grace,  and  as  the  earnest  of  the 
future  and  full  purification  of  his  sin-infected  heart.  The  earnest  Christian 
b  known  to  the  world  as  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband, — as  a  just 
trader  and  a  conscientious  citizen,  and  the  general  influence  of  hb  precept 
and  example  is  all  on  the  side  of  integrity  and  morality. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  paper  we  shall  advert  to  the  favourable  in- 
fluence  of  Christianity  on  the  domestic  relations,  on  social  and  commercial 
intercourse,  on  civilization,  and  on  the  progress  of  civil  liberty. 

J.  M'G. 
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THEODORE  PABKER  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Mr  Parker's  attempts  to  show  that  the  prophets  make  no  claim  to  inspira- 
tion are  in  no  way  formidable.  "  We  limit,"  says  he,  "  miraculoua  inspir- 
ation to  a  few  caaes,  where  something  is  to  be  done  above  human  ability. 
Not  so  the  Hebrews ;  they  did  not  make  a  sharp  distinclion  between  the 
miraculous  and  the  common."  The  amount  of  impertinent  confidence  which 
Iprks  in  the  phrase  "  we  limit,"  must  not  be  overlooked.  Surely  Mr  Theo- 
dore Parker's  limits  are  not  necessarily  God's,  and  his  conceptions  of  what 
ought  to  be  can  never  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  what  is.  On  a  little  reflection, 
reasons  readily  appear  why  the  Spirit  of  God  should  guide  men,  even  in 
epeaking  truth  which  it  is  not  above  human  facnlties  to  evolve  and  com- 
mnnicale.  To  say  truth  in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  right  time,  is  n  matter  of 
the  ntmost  importance ;  and  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  men  in  this  is  no 
needless  miracle.  The  phrases,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,''  etc.,  prove  most  clearly  that  a  claim  to  inspiration  is  not 
"  apparently,"  but  really  made ;  and  no  ingenuity  can  bring  forward  a  plau- 
sible reason  why  they  should  not  be  interpreted  in  this  manner.  We  admit 
iliat  we  read  of  God's  commanding  David  to  fight,  and  Gideon  to  select  his  sol- 
diers; but  we  deny  Mr  P.'s  inference.  He  very  coolly  assumes,  that  these 
are  examples  of  phraseology  implying  nothing  more  than  the  common  sug- 
gestions of  the  mind,  and  then  brings  in  his  assumption  to  explain  away  such 
phrases  of  the  prophets  as  we  have  alluded  to.  This  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  stylo  of  criticism,  but  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  sound  in- 
terpretation. The  Inngunge  intimates  that  there  was  a  distinct  communica- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  to  man,  and  a  conscious  reception  by  man  of  the 
commands  which  God  gave.  Such  an  intimation,  no  doubt,  leads  us  into 
tbe  eupematural ;  hut  this  is  no  reason  for  scepticism.  The  fact  that  the 
Greek  poets  referred  their  works  to  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  in  a  similar  way, 
does  not  prove  the  assumption  of  the  prophets  false,  nor  that  of  the  Greek 
poets  true.  We  do  not  believe  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  merely  be- 
cause they  claim  it,  but  because  of  the  evidence  we  have  that  they  are  wor- 
thy of  credit.  Will  Mr  P.,  or  any  of  his  admirers,  produce  such  evidence 
for  the  inspiration  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  Pindar,  as  we  undertake  to  furnish 
for  that  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  EzekielT  How  obtuse  must  he  be  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  invocation  of  a  poet  and  the  "  Thus  saith 
Ae  Lord"  of  a  prophet ! 

But  Sfr  F.  has  a  test  which  he  applies,  in  order  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion. "  There  are  statements  in  the  prophets,"  says  he,  "  which  are  not 
true — predictions  that  did  not  come  lo  pass."  If  he  succeed  in  proving 
this,  then  we  give  np  onr  point.  But  let  us  examine  the  three  predictions 
which  he  places  nnder  this  "  rubric." 

The  Jirst  is  the  seventy  years'  exile  of  Jeremiah.  Ho  asserts  that  the 
length  of  time  which  the  prophet  specifies  cannot  be  made  out,  "  The  peo- 
ple," says  he,  "  were  not  carried  into  captivity  all  at  once :  from  which  of 
the  two  or  three  times  of  deportation  shall  we  set  outT  The  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  differ  somewhat;  but,  to  take  the  chronology  of  Jeremiah,  if 
the  passage  be  genuine  (liii.  28-30),  the  deportation  began  in  the  seventh 
jear  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  699  before  Christ :  it  was  continued  in  the  year 
533,  and  concluded  in  583.  The  exile  ended  in  the  year  536.  The  longest 
period  that  can  be  made  out  extends  but  to  sixty-three,  and  the  shortest  to 
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but  fort^-sevea  yean.  To  make  out  the  seventy  years,  we  mnst  ^ate  arbi- 
trarily from  the  year  606.""  To  obviate  this  objection,  on  which  Mr  P, 
lays  BO  much  stress,  some  have  reckoned  from  the  last  deportation  in  the  reign 
ofZedekiah,  A.M.  3116)  tillA.ic  3486,  when  Darius  Hyjaspes  gave  the  Jews 
permission  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which  ia  a  period  of  seventy  yearv.  Bat 
this  does  not  meet  the  diffici^ty.  The  Jews  returned,  a.m.  3457,  nearly 
thiirly  years  before  they  commenced  the  work  of  rebuilding,  and  they  cannot 
be  said,  with  any  propriety,  to  have  been  exiled  during  that  time.  But  the 
deportation  which  is  threatened  by  Jeremiah  (chap,  zxv.),  and  which  took 
place  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  first, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  form  a  Starting  point  for  our  computation.  Dauiel 
slates  that,  "  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judab, 
came  Nebuchadnezzar,  kingof  Babylon,  to  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it,"  {1. 1). 
This  was  607  years  b.c.  Whether  Nebuchadnezzar  was  successful  withia 
the  year  or  not  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Berosus  states  that,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Nabopolassar  (6Q5  or  4  B.C.),  Nebuchadnezzar  committed  such  of 
the  Jeim  as  he  had  taken  captive  to  certain  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Babylon,  It  seems  probable  that  their  number  was  small ;  and 
we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  they  are  passed  over  without  men- 
tion by  Jeremiah.  It  is  of  no  use  to  object,  as  Lengerke  and  others  have 
done,  that  Josepbus  excepts  Judea  from  the  list  of  countries  subdued  b; 
Nebachadnezzar  at  this  time ;  for  Josepbus  thus  contradicts  himself ;  andis 
BeroBus  and  the  sacred  writings  s^m  to  have  been  his  authorities  in  this 
portion  of  his  history,  his  own  assertion  goes  for  nothing.'l'  Now,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  year  607  B.C. — the  year  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  marchtd 
against  Jerusalem — till  536  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  the  exile  ended,  we  Lave 
a  period  of  seventy-one  years.  That  the  exile  lasted  all  this  time  cannot  be 
made  out ;  for  we  do  not  know  the  month  on  which  it  began,  nor  the  month 
in  which  it  ended,  and  therefore  can  only  get  an  approximation  to  the  truth; 
but  the  approximation  is  such  as  to  meet  the  objection,  and  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  prophet's  accuracy. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  to  this  view. 
It  has  been  asked.  How  could  Jeremiah  threaten  an  exile  of  seventy  years  ia 
ih»  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  exile  had  already  begun  T  Now,  by 
turning  to  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  which  contains  this  threatening,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  prophet  simply  predicts  a  seventy  years'  exile,  without  hint- 
ing whether  the  deportation,  which  was  soon  to  take  place,  was  the  first  or 
the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  date  from  the  time  when  the  nation 
favt  came  under  Nebuchadnezzar's  power.  It  is  true  Jehoiakim  was  still 
king;  but  he  had  been  made  tributary  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Jeremiah's  prediction  had  a  reference  to  a  premeditated  revolt.  Our  posi- 
tion is  therefore  not  invalidated. 

But  it  is  further  objected,  that  if  the  view  we  have  taken  be  maicitaioed, 
we  have  Nebuchadnezzar  styled  hnff  before  he  was  king.  This  objection, 
however,  has  little  force  when  we  reflect  how  common  it  is  to  give  persons 
titles  by  which  they  are  best  known,  even  when  we  are  speaking  of  them  at 
a  period  of  their  history  previous  to  their  receiving  these.  Moreover,  Nb- 
bucbadnezzar  was  "  king  before  he  bad  actually  ended  the  expedition  in 
which  he  was  first  engaged;"  and  therefore  the  Hebrews,  who  knew  himu 
the  leader  of  the  Chaldean  army,  would  very  naturally  speak  of  him  as  a 
king,  when  he  first  invaded  Judea." 

*  CDanlt  JeremiBh,  cb>p,  xxT. 

t  Sea  Ihla  matter  fhll;  eiaoiined  in  Mows  Stturfa  Commentary  on  DanleJ,  Eicnniu  i. 
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llie  second  prediction  which  MrFArker  adduces  aa  an  example  of  failure 
)s  Ezekiel'a  oracle  against  Tyre.*  "  This  prophet,"  says  he,  "  predicts  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  ehall  destroy  Tyre."  The  prediction  is  clear  and  distinct ; 
the  destmclion  is  to  be  complete  and  total, — "  with  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets ;  he  shall  alay  the  people  by  the  sword, 

and  thy  strong  garrison  shall  go  down  to  the  grouDd I  will  make 

thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock ;  thou  sfaatt  be  to  spread  neta  upon ;  thou  shalt  be 
bailt  up  no  more."  But  it  was  not  so.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  after  inveating  the  city  for  thirteen  years,  and  to  go  and  fight 
the  Egyptians.  Then  sixteen  years  after  the  first  oracle,  Ezekiel  takes  back 
his  own  words — "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto;  me,  saying,  sou  of 
am,  Nebnchadnezzar  ....  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service 
againat  Tynis ;  every  head  was  made  bald  with  the  chafBng  of  the  helmet; 
eiuy  shoulder  was  peeled  with  the  pressore  of  burdens;  yet  he  had  no 

naves,  nor  hia  army  for  Tyrus Therefore,  behold,  I  will  give  the 

land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar."  Mr  P.  baa  completely  misrepre- 
sented  the  prediction.  We  grant  that  the  prophet  clearly  predicted  the  cap- 
ture of  Tyre,  and  its  partial  destruction  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
inferred  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  make  "  the  destruction  complete  and 
toMl."  Prom  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  Elzekiel  shows  the  part  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  perform  ;  but  in 
tlie  tweldh  verse,  the  etyte  of  the  narrative  is  changed  ;  and  instead  of 
"  he"  we  have  "  thm/,"  clearly  importingkthat  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  to  be 
tbe  only  besieger.  This  change  Mr  P.  omits  to  notice,  and  connects  tbe 
sleTenth  and  fourteenth  v^reea,  as  if  they  both  referred  to  what  the  xame 
peraon  was  to  accompliah  againat  Tyre.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unfair. 
'Eifl  qneslioD  now  is,  Did  Nebuchadnezzar  take  Tyre  1  Mr  P.  alleges  he 
f^W  lie  aege  after  investing  the  city  thirteen  years  ;  bnt  this  assertion  is 
«nlirely  nDsnpporCed.  The  mere  &ct  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
had  no  wages,  doea  not  prove  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  siege ;  but  it 
does  prove  that  they  obtained  little  booty  to  compensate  them  for  their 
labour;  and  this  is  home  out  by  profane  historians.  The  thirteen  years' 
eiege  is  attested  by  Manander  of  Ephesns ;  and  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
tliat  Philostratna  in  his  Indian  and  Phoenician  histories  gives  a  similar 
MeonnLf  After  that  time,  the  hereditary  monarchy  ceaaed ;  and  shortly 
ttiereaftw  the  Tynans  received  their  kinga  from  Babylon,  which  shows  that 
lbs  cit7  must  have  been  taken.  That  there  was  little  of  any  value  in  the 
■^17  u  asserted  by  Jerome.  He  says,  "  when  the  Tyrians  saw  that  the 
Twka  for  carrying  on  the  wege  were  perfected,  and  the  fonndationa  of  tlia 
walls  were  shaken  by  tbe  battering  of  the  rams,  whatsoever  precious  things 
in  gold,  silver,  clothes,  and  various  kinds  of  furniture  the  nobility  had,  they 
pDt  them  on  board  abipa  and  carried  to  tbe  islands  ;  so  that  the  city  being 
wen  taken,  Nebuchadnezzar  found  nothing  worthy  of  his  labour"^ — in  other 
Tords,  had  no  wages.  Thus  instead  of  finding  the  oracle  at  fault,  we  find 
It  strictly  in  accordance  with  fact ;  and  had  we  space  to  trace  it  out  in  all 
ils  particuhtrs,  we  would  see  a  striking  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Tjord 
nan  have  guided  the  prophet,  and  that  this  prophecy  could  be  neither  a 
"lucky  hit,"  nor  "  the  result  of  sagacious  insight." 

The  tiiird  example  «f  unfulfilled  prophecies,  which  Mr  P.  adduces,  em- 
braces the  Messianic  predictions.    He  asserts  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 

•  EhUbI,  ch»p.  xiri.  t  Antiqnitiei,  x.  11,  1 . 
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Testament  ^ere  Is  not  "Due  single  sentence  that  in  the  plain  and  natarrLl 
senee  of  the  words  foretells  the  birth,  liie,  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretli;'' 
and  be  conjectures  that  the  notion  of  a  Messiah  arose  in  the  da^s  of  Israel's 
degeneracy,  in  the  minds  of  pious  men,  who  "  hoped  for  better  times,"  and 
"  connected  these  hopes  with  a  personal  deliTcrer."  But  he  forgets  lial 
long  before  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  Judab  and  Israel,  Moses  had  id- 
spired  his  countrymen  with  the<  belief  that  there  would  arise  among  tliem  a 
prophet  like  unto  himself.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  as  from 
entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  Mr  P.'g  oitertMns  on  this  point ;  for 
he  has  not  ventured  on  proof  We  must,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
single  statement,  "  Does  the  Old  Testament,"  he  aska,  "  foretell  a  sufierinj 
Saviour — bis  kingdom  not  of  this  world — crucified — raised  from  the  deadl" 
And  he  replies,  "  The  idea  is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."  Nor, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  in  which  one  whom  we  regard 
as  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  man  of  sorrows,"  Daniel  propheeied  thai 
the  MeBsiab  would  be  "  cut  off,"  but  not  for  himself.  Does  this  not  shcra 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  T  It  is  true,  it  does  not  ea;  he  nas 
to  be  crucified  ;  but  it  intimates  what  is  essential  to  a  proper  sacrifice  ibat 
His  death  was  to  be  a  violent  one.  That  He  was  to  rise  ag^n  is  evident 
from  Peter's  ailment,  although  Mr  F.  will  deny  its  validity,  in  which  ht 
appeals  to  that  passage  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  mj 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  Tliou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 
That  His  kingdom  was  to  be  spiritual  is  also  evident  from  what  the  pro- 
phets declare  was  the  purpose  of  His  mission.  He  came,  according  lo 
Isaiah,  to  be  a  "  light" — "  to  bring  forth  judgment ;"  and  the  Gentiles  were 
to  come  to  that  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  His  rising  (chap.  Ix.  2). 
If  this  does  not  declare  that  His  reign  was  to  be  one  of  wisdom — one  of 
principle,  and  not  of  temporal  power,  we  know  not  what  can. 

We  must,  therefore,  hold  that  Mr  ~P.  has  failed  to  invalidate  the  accuracy 
«  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

The  division  called  the  "  writings"  is  treated  in  the  same  summary  man- 
ner as  the  preceding  books.  "  The  dramatic  poem  of  Job,"  he  remarks,  "  ^ 
a  work  of  surprising  beauty ;  but  the  author  denies  the  immortality  of  tha 
soul ;  and  though  he  attempts  to  'justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man,'  yet  )h 
leaves  the  question  undecided  es  he  found  it"  But  do  we  not  read  of  tbt 
old  patriarch  saying,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ; "  and  is  it  not  re- 
corded that  he  expected  after  death  in  his  flesh  to  see  God  T  Sorely  W 
may  infer  from  such  expressions  that  he  believed  in  a  future-life.  Wher^n 
the  writer  fails  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  Mr  F.  has  not  told  us; 
and  it  is  not  required  of  us  that  we  should  trouble  ourselves  with  guessing- 

Aithough  allowing  much  beauty  to  many  of  the  Psalms,  Mr  VtAs 
strongly  ohjects  to  some  of  them,  and  makes  special  reference  to  the  cnrsiag 
in  the  109th,  which  he  attributes  to  David.  The  maledictiims  in  that  psalin 
are,  we  admit,  uaehristian ;  but  they  are  not  David's.  He  records  tbeiHt 
but  does  not  ntter  tbem.  If  we  note  the  phraseology,  wo  will  find  thai  at 
the  6th  verse  where  the  cursing  begins,  there  is  a  change  in  the  language' 
In  the  verse  preceding,  David  says,  Tuet  have  rewarded,  etc. ;  bui  in  the 
6th  verse,  the  imprecation  is  directed  against  om  man,  "  Set  thou  a  wiesM 
man  over  am."  The  natural  inference  is  that  we  have  here  the  curses  rf 
David's  enemies  against  himself.  Notwithstanding,  ,the  imperative  form  of 
the  20th  verse,  "  Let  this  be  the  reward  of  my  adversariea,"  would  seM 
to  intimate  that  David,  who  now  resumes,  wished  the  curses  he  had 
mentioned  to  fell  on  the  heads  of  hii  enemies ;  but  the  Hebrew  doeis  nri 
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neceanUte  dita  traiulatioD  t  and  the  vene  may  with  propriety  be  read,  "  This 
is  the  reward  of  my  adverearies.""  The  change  from  the  singular  used  in 
the  preceding  rerses  to  the  plural  in  thia  verse,  serves  still  further  to  confirm 
our  view.  David  is,  therefore,  not  the  person  who  curses;  he  is  only  the 
dironicler  of  the  imprecations  of  his  enemies. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  ia  charged  with  denying  the  im- 
morlality  of  the  soul,  although  he  apeaka  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  returning  to 
God  who  gave  it,  contrasting  it  widi  that  of  a  beast,  which  goeth  down  to 
the  ground.  Besides,  does  not  his  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  and 
the  diaclosure  of  every  secret  work  argue  an  after  state  of  conscious  being  t 

Daniel  is  plticed  on  the  shelf  as  spurious.  "  It  professes,"  Bays  Mr  P., 
"  to  have  been  written  by  a  captive  Jew  at  Babylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the- 
siiih  century  before  Christ.  ....  To  judge  from  internal  evidence,  it  was 
vrittea  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century — perhaps  about  160  or  170 
jean  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes."  The  substance  of  this 
paragnph  is  that  the  book  is  a  forgery.  The  same  assertion  was  made  by 
Porphyry  a.d,  270  ;  bnt  there  ia  no  argument  of  any  weight  to  support  it. 
The  inferences  drawn  iu  favour  of  this  theory  from  the  use  of  certain  foreign 
words  in  Daniel,  were  refuted  long  ago  by  Dr  Chandler,  aod  have  lately 
been  siill  more  ably  met  by  Moaes  Stuart  and  Hengstenberg,  The  whole 
citeraal  testimony  ia  against  a  forgery  by  a  late  author.  The  book  itself 
claima  (o  be  written  by  DanieL  It  is  ascribed  to  him  by  writers  both  of 
tiie  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Josephus  and  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Maecabees,  it  is  attributed  to  the  same  author.  Moreover,  it  is  written  in 
the  same  style  aa  the  other  writings  of  the  period  of  the  exile.  Neither  by 
Jew  nor  Christian,  has  the  slightest  doubt  ever  been  thrown  upon  its 
gennineneaa.  We  may  therefore  demand  aomething  like  a  plausible  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  its  introduction  into  the  canon,  on  the  aupposition  that 
it  was  a  forged  book.  The  language  of  Sirach  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
canoD  waa  definitely  settled  before  tiiB  period  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Daniel 
must  have  been  included. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  presses  against  Mr  Parker's  theory. 
The  eiiatence  of  the  sects  of  the  Sadducees  and  Fhariaeea  haa  been  traced 
la  the  year  240  b.c.  ;  but  Stuart  thinks  it  reaches  farther  back.  One  diffe- 
rence between  these  two  sects  had  reference  to  the  sufiicieiicy  of  Scripture. 
'Hiej  both  admitted  the  same  books  to  be  canonical  (for  the  notion  that  the 
Sadducees  only  admitted  the  Pentateuch  is  now  exploded) ;  but  the  Pharisees 
iDsisted  upon  acknowledging  the  authority  of  tradition.  Now,  the  very 
existence  of  these  sects,  and  of  such  a  controversy,  completely  demolishes 
Ae  assertion  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  forged  160  or  170  years  b.c. 

The  quarrel  having  first  arisen  on  the  very  point  of  the  exclusive  authority 
w  the  Scriptnres,  neither  party  could  ever  add  anything  to  the  Scriptural 
•whs,  and  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  other.  The  thmg  waa  im- 
posaible.  Nor  did  either  party  ever  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  add  to 
the  number  of  the  sacred  books."  f  The  canon,  then,  must  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  Maccabean  period.  Moreover,  "  add  to  all  this,  that  the 
whole  internal  evidence"  is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  in  dis- 
pute. "  Its  references  to  historical  facta,  to  manners,  customs,  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  and  the  like,  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  time  when  it  pro- 
'Mses  to  have  been  written.  The  character  of  the  author  in  al!  reapecta  is 
^gruoua  with  hia  alleged  condition,  qualities,  and  station.     It  bears  the 


The  renderipg  of  Mr  Weiss  is,  "  auch  is  the  reward  of  my  calamniatora." 
T  Stuart's  Commentar;  oo  Daniel,  pp.  433-i. 
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indelible  mark  of  origin  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  that  land  where  it  clumi 
to  be  written,"     Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  therefore,  stand. 

We  pass  over  his  accusations  against  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chranit^ 
for  omitting  some  things  which  the  writ«r  of  the  book  of  Kings  has  recorded, 
with  simplj  remarking  that,  had  Mr  Parker  kept  in  view  wtiat  seems  lo  be 
the  design  of  the  writer — to  prove  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation— be 
would  not  have  pressed  the  charge  of  dishonesty.* 

But  WB  hasten  to  notice  his  observations  on  the  New  TestameuL  Tbg 
Epistles  come  first  under  bis  review.  He  asserts  that  at  "  the  first  view  of 
these,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  miraculous  inspiration  'was  reqaired  to 
write  them  more  than  the  letters  of  St  Cyprian  or  Fenelon.  They  conUii 
nothing  above  the  reach  of  human  faculties;  and  to  assume  a  miracnlois 
agency,  is  contrary  to  the  inductive  method,  to  say  the  least  of  it."  Nm, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  determine  in  every  instance  what  man  hy  bis  <m 
unassisted  powers  can  do  or  cannot  do,  Tha  qnesdon  does  not  ref«r  U 
mental  strength.  We  are  not  discusung  the  merits  of  Paul  and  Jamea  u 
thinkers,  nor  attempting  to  show  whether  in  this  point  of  view  they  elspd 
above  or  below  St  Cyprian  and  Fenelou.  It  is  their  claims  to  be  coneidered 
messengers  of  God  we  have  to  discuss.  If  they  have  been  accredited  bj 
Him,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  satisfactory  proof.  The  bearer  of  despslcbei 
to.  a  foreign  court  may  be  able  to  write  them ;  bat  that  which  gives  liieiii 
their  value  is  the  evidence  that  they  are  authoritative — in  other  words,  tbil 
they  are  in  reality  what  they  profess  to  be,  despatches  &om  another  power, 
whose  will  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know.  To  nssu me, {therefore, 
a  miraculous  agency  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Pete, 
and  James  and  John,  however  much  at  variance  with  Mr  P.'a  ideas  of  "io* 
dnction,"  is  not  only  warranted,  bnt  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  ibe 
case, 

Mr  Parker  denies  that  they  claimed  "  peculiar  and  miraculous  inspiradon.' 
"  Paul,"  he  grants,  "  speaks  of  his  in^iration  ;  but  it  is  asserted  tbal  be 
admits  that  of  all  Christians — '  No  man  can  say  Jesus  is  the  Lord  (Cbns- 
tianity  is  true),  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  Now,  even  supposing  the  sstei- 
tion  true,  that  the  apostles  made  no  claim  to  supematund  assistanM,  tbs 
would  not  prove  them  uninspired.  We  admit  that  they  must  bare  been 
conscious  of  their  own  inspiration  ;  but  they  were  under  no  obligation  lo 
declare  everything  they  knew  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  warranted  to  draw 
from  silence  a  proof  of  the  want  of  the  guidance  of  the  "  Spirit  of  trgib" 
But  is  it  true  that  the  apostles  did  not  claim  to  be  inspired  I  We  snepKl 
not,  and  here  are  our  grounds  : — "  The  prefixing  of  the  term  '  Apotdt!  <^ 
descriptive  of  office,  to  the  different  epistles,  was  obviously  intended  to  stamp 
with  divine  authority  whatever  they  might  contain.  It  is  a  notification  tbu 
the  person  who  laid  claim  to  the  title,  was  under  the  special  direction  of  ibe 
Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  Bedeemer  promised  to  confer  upon  his  disciples,  lo 
qualify  them  for  their  work.  It  is  the  seal-royal  of  heaven  givinga  divine  saw- 
tion  to  all  instructions  conttuned  in  the  documents  to  which  it  is  attacbed."! 
Paul,  therefore,  in  saying  that  he  was  an  apostle  hy  the  will  of  God,  M* 
serted  that  he  was  guided  by  that  Spirit  under  whose  influence  the  discipl* 
went  forth  on  their  mission.  But  besides  this,  he  distinctly  says,  "  We  hsw 
the  mind  of  Christ,}"  i.e.,  as  Belsham  paraphrases  the  words,  "  We,wboKre 
authorised  apostles,,  and  have  learned  the  Christian  doctrine  hy  the  instnw 
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don  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  bj  sapematural  illDminHtion,  are  assured  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  gennine  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
we  are  duly  aathorised  and  qualified  to  communicate  these  important  truths 
to  all.  And  being  in  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  having 
gi?en  the  most  satisfactory  proois  that  we  are  so,  we  have  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  and  persevering  regard  of  oar  hearers."*  Agtunr  "  If 
anj  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledse 
lliat  the  things  /  write  unto  you  are  the  commmtbneiUs  of  the  Lord."^  The 
Mope  of  this  is  clearly  what  Belsham  makes  it, — "  If  any  one  pretends  that 
be  is  not  satiafled  concerning  my  apostolic  authority,  and  that  he  sees  no 
obligation  to  submit  to  my  decisions  after  all  the  proofs  which  I  hare  alleged 
of  the  commissioa  under  which  I  act,  I  shall  take  no  fartber  pains  to  con- 
vinca  him ;  bis  ignorance  is  wilful.  Let  Aim  and  his  assoeiata  take  the  con- 
eet^nencea  of  their  voluntary  error."  These  passages  surely  make  a  distinct 
daim  to  inspiration ; }  and  this  is  in  no  way  modified  by  the  &ct  that  "  no 
man  can  say  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Gbost,"§  for  the  reference 
is  to  the  Spirit's  work  in  conversion,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  His 
qnalilyiDg  men,  as  He  did  Paul,  to  be  the  aathoritatioe  expounders  of  Christ's 
teaching. 

But  Mr  Parker  pretends  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  apostles  to  the  test  of 
ba,  and  &ncie8  he  finds  in  what  took  place  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
clear  proof  that  they  were  not  inspired.  At  that  council,  the  connection 
between  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  new  dispensation,  as  it  afiected  the 
Gentiles,  was  the  subject  of  consideration  ;  and  as,  in  our  version,  Luke  is 
made  to  record  that  there  was  much  "  disputing,"  Mr  P.  infers  that  the  dis- 
pilanta  could  not  be  at  that  time  under  infallible  guidance.  We  might  ad- 
mit this,  and  yet  deny  that  it  affects  the  claims  of  the  apostles  ;  for  it  is  not 
clear  from  the  narrative  whether  this  "  disputing"  took  place  amongst  them 
or  the  elders.  But  a  reference  to  the  orginal  wonld  have  shown  Hr  P.  that 
Uke  oDly  records  that  there  was  much  dmussion,  which  does  not  imply  that 
lb*re  were  conflicting  sentiments.  [{ 

The  contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  is  equally  nnsnitabte  for  Mr 
Parker's  pnrpose.  "  Could  infallible  men  fall  outt"  he  asks.  Most  cer- 
tiinly,  we  reply.  There  were  many  points  on  which  they  might  differ 
vithoat  invalidating  their  claim  to  be  considered  inspired  expounders  of 
Chriotian  truth.  It  was  not  a  point  of  doctrine  on  which  they  disagreed  ; 
the  whale  matter  of  dispute  was  the  expediency  of  taking  Mark  as  a  com- 
panion (Acts  XV.  37-39).  In  like  manner,  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  involved 
DO  diereapect  of  Peter's  aotbority  as  a  teacher  ;  but  it  threw  some  reflection 
■'n  the  consistency  of  his  conduct. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  Gospels,  Mr  Parker  alleges  that  their  "  genuineness  " 
cannot  be  "  readily  and  satisfactorily"  made  out ;  but  he  does  not  condescend 
U>  prore  this.  We  affirm  the  contrary;  and  no  man  who  reads  Professor 
Norton's  book  on  this  subject  with  candour  and  attention  can  fail  to  arrive 
Uthe  some  conclusion.  If  this  position  then  bo  granted,  and  if  it  be  true 
M  Mr  P,  admits,  that  "  the  honesty  of  the  writers  is  beyond  question,"  the 
tana  origin  of  Christianity  is  proved,  and  Mr  P.'s  spiritualism  exploded. 
lao  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  is  then  attested  by  evidence  which  cannot 
«  reasonably  gainsaid ;  and  the  wonder-worker  is  proved  to  he  the  Son  of 

'  Qaolrf  by  Dr  Hondaraon.    Sect  6,  t  I  Cor,  liv.  87,  38. 

X  We  may  aUo  refar  to  a  Cor.  x.  II.    1  Thesa.  iv.  B.    2  Thesa.  iii.  U. 

\  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 

1  Sw  BloemGeld'i  Note  on  Acts  sv. !,  ia  hia  Oraek  New  TMtunaut.      ' 
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God  and  the  Bcdeemar  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr  F.  to  attempt  to  strike 
out  the  eupernataral  from  our  Lord's  hiatorj.  Tb«  worJc*  which  Jesus  did 
were  the  proob  to  nhicb  He  appealed  in  token  of  the  dirinitj  of  His  mis- 
Bion  ;  and  the  earlj  SDCcess  of  Cbristianitjr  u  walj  accountable  on  the  snp- 
poaitioD  that  Uiej  w&njaett. 

These  are  the  main  objections  which  Mr  Parker  brings  Agftinst  tlie  Bible. 
With  what  force  and  bimess  thej  have  been  urged,  we  leave  our  readus  to 
judge.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  the  more  closely  we  examine  tho  diffi- 
culties which  infidels  have  started,  onr  confidence  in  the  historic  accuracy 
of  that  old  Book,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  its  claims  to  be  the  record  of  a 
Divine  revelation,  increases.  We  commend  it,  therefore,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, as  containiug  the  wisdom  which  inaketh  wise  unto  salvation  and 
brings  purity  and  peace  upon  the  earth.  A.  O. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE;  THE  CONCLUSIONS  TO  WHICH  IT  CONDUCTS. 

It  was  attempted  in  a  former  article  to  iUiistrale  the  importance  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  the  facilities  and  hindrances  of  which  we  may  avail  oer- 
Belves,  or  ^;ainst  which  we  must  contend.  The  coitcltuitmi  to  which  self' 
knowledge  will  bring  us,  are  now  to  be  investigated.  £very  true  iaquiier 
will  have  something  peculiar  and  characteristic  to  add  concemiDg  hitnsdf; 
for,  if  DO  two  faces  are  altogether  alike,  much  less  are  any  two  hearts  or 
lives.  Un%,  however,  it  is  only  proposed  to  inquire,  and  with  the  (verity 
which  our  narrow  limits  demand,  to  what  results,  to  what  discoveries,  con- 
cerning our  common  nature,  self-knowledge  will  bring  ue. 

A  living  author  has  sud,  with  a  d^ree  of  scorn  that  is  beyond  the  caw 
and  unjust,  that  the  injunction,  "  know  thyself,"  becomes  capable  of  ful- 
filment, only  when  it  is  translated  into  this  otiier,  "  know  what  thou  canst 
work  at  and  do."  The  assertion,  though  exaggerated  and  extreme,  is  not 
without  a  certain  measure  of  insight  and  of  truth ;  for  it  is  quite  a  possible, 
a  not  unusual  thing,  for  men  to  entertain  vain  and  extravagant  fanciee 
concerning  themselves,  until  they  bring  them  to  the  lest  of  experimenL  A 
man  may  believe  that  he  could  produce  as  noble  poems  as  Wordsworth  or 
Tennyson,  although  some  commonplace  or  rugged  doggerel  is  the  only  por- 
table product  of  bis  muse.  Were,  however,  a  soul  capable  of  mating  itself 
with  them,  in  their  lofty  and  peculiar  sphere,  created  again  among  us  bj 
God ;  that  soul  might  be  conscious  of  its  power  and  pre-eminence,  before 
these  had  given  expressian  and  evidence  of  themselves,  in  poems  equally 
elevated,  and  wise,  and  pure.  Such  an  one  might  even  have  the  cooecioue- 
neas,  that  his  poems  were  noblest,  as  they  were  present  to  his  own  mind, 
and  brooded  over  by  his  own  spirit;  might  feel  that  the  fittest  language  in 
which  he  could  clothe  them,  could  not  carry  the  full  burden  of  his  thoughts ; 
and  through  his  own  consciousness  might  be  taught,  that  these  confessedly 
great  poets  were  yet  potentially  greater  than  they  have  manifested  them- 
selves— that  there  may  be  a  residue  of  power  and  wisdom  to  which  no  ex- 
presHon  can  be  given.  Both  the  exhortations,  "  know  thyself,"  and  "  know 
what  thou  canst  work  at  and  do,"  may  therefore  be  supFdemenled,  or  rather 
may  be  made  to  reveal  the  fulness  of  their  meaning,  by  this  otbw,  khow 
what  thou  eantt  aspire  to  and  love. 

There  are  widely  prevalent,  though  more  or  less  modified  conceptions  of 
man's  nature,  among  us,  which  err  gi-eatly,  and  by  defect,  upon  both  sides. 
Ttte  knowledge  of  man,  which  many  at  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  both 
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resting  in  and  seeking  to  disseminate,  is  superficial,  unphilosophical,  irreli- 
gious i  a  knowledge  which  goes  not  to  the  depths  of  man's  nature  at  all, 
and  which  shows  ua  how  easy  it  is  to  skim  over  and  misread  the  patent- 
facts  of  universal  history.  Man  is  actually  a  worse  and  weaker,  hut  poten- 
tially a  nobler  and  greater  being,  than  those,  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  at  once  his  flatterers  and  his  foes,  would  lead  him  to  believe. 
Heiscoosciousof  other  wants  than  those  of  bodily  appetite,  and  that  he  needs 
olLer  teaching  than  how  to  get  these  supplied  without  thefl.  He  knows 
ihat  there  are  higher  attainments  than  worldly  prudence,  than  the  know- 
ledge, which  can  only  minister  to  his  outward  prosperity,  and  enable  him  to 
make  nature  tributary  unto,  and  the  handmaid  of  his  gains ;  that  abundance 
of  earthly  things,  and  security  and  peace  in  which  to  enjoy  them,  good  and 
desirable  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  things  to  which  these  properties  be- 
long; and  that  there  are  other  things,  though  they  cannot  be  weighed  or 
measured  in  the  marts  of  trade,  for  which,  if  need  were,  it  would  be  wise  to 
sacri6ce  a  part  of  these,  and  even  to  be  willing,  in  the  last  resort  to  lose 
tlieat,  and,  with  them,  the  life  which  instrumentally  they  sustain.  He  is 
coDscious  that  the  world,  what«Ter  short-sighted  moralists  and  politicians 
npiy  i&j — yea,  whatever  preachers  may  sometimes  unguardedly  seem  to 
inply — has  a  deeper  and  nobler  basis  on  which  to  rest,  than  "  greatest  happi- 
Qess"  principles,  in  the  sense  in  which  worldly  men  understand  them, — than 
pleasure  and  pain  theories ;  that  what  he  wants  is  to  get  away  from  these 
motives  and  above  them,  so  that,  at  most,  they  shall  only  supplement  those 
that  are  higher  and  nobler ;  that  what  he  needs — though  alas,  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  want  is  so  often  foregone — is  to  be  able  to  hate  what  is  false  and 
vtong ; — to  be  raised  to  the  fellowship  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  b  true,  and 
just^  and  good.  They  claim,  these  moralists  and  economists  and  politicians, 
vho  seem  to  think  that  a  pre-requisite  for  their  being  enabled  to  aid  in  the 
elevation  of  our  race,  is  the  adoption  of  a  low  and  practically  false  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  man,  to  be  regarded  as  men  of  much  esperience  and 
wide  observation ;  and  yet  they  may  be  asked,  and  on  the  ground  of 
their  inductive  method  of  investigation,' what  they  can  possibly  do  with 
nan's  all  but  universally  developed  consciousness  of  the  disharmony  of 
hij  nature,  with  that  feeling  of  guilt  which  has  haunted  him  every- 
nbere,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his  depravity — 
wiib  his  consciousness,  even  in  their  mid-career,  that  his  sins  are  an  out- 
^  upon  his  nature ;  that  more  or  less  loudly  there  ts  a  voice  nith- 
io  him  protesting  against  them  and  telling  him  of  a  possible  deliverance 
-~with  the  consciousness,  that  polluted  and  travel-stained  as  he  is,  with  the 
Tough  and  brattling  struggles  of  the  world — that  clothed  upon  though  he  be, 
vilb  worldly  needs,  which,  with  undue  urgency,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  that  are  higher  and  nobler,  press  their  claims  upon  him ;  he  yet  cannot 
feat,  and  especially  in  his  purer  and  more  thoughtful  hours,  in  the  enjoy- 
oeat  of  only  earthly  things  )  and  that  beyond  the  arbitrament  of  his  will, 
la  despite  of  it,  if  he  refuse  to  conform  himself  to  the  will  that  is  supreme, 
'li  is  related,  and  must  so  remain,  to  an  economy  that  is  unseen,  and 
ngliteous,  and  everlasting.  Of  what  profound  remorse  are  not  men  capable 
~~what  aspirations  after  holiness  have  not  many  cherished — yes,  and  rea- 
lised !  Their  remorse  is  the  inverted  measure  of  their  nobleness ;  their  noble- 
ness isalesson  and  an  encouragement, to  all.  What  they  have  actually 
achieved  is  potentially  present  with  their  fellows,  and  may  be  approximated 
unto  by  them.  Look  up,  0  dark  and  fettered  mind !  if  only  thou  wilt  have 
ligtt  and  freedom — fear  not  to  trust,  O  consciously  degraded  and  heavy- 
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laden  soul,  if  only  there  be  troe  penitence  within  tbee,  thy  longiogg  for 
goodness,  thy  hope  that  even  to  thee  goodness  may  be  made  to  come— look 
up  and  fear  not,  thy  light  and  thy  redemption  may  even  now  be  drawing 
nigh !  Pledges  and  promises  are  these  aspirations  of  thine  of  their  own 
fulfilment ;  and  there  are  those,  to  fortify  thy  faith,  above  and  aronnd  tbee— 
bright-eyed  and  clothed  upon  with  the  garments  of  holiness,  with  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  heaven  upon  them  here,  and  with  its  full-orbed  glo^ 
around  them  yonder — who  were  dark  as  thou,  depraved  as  thou,  but  who 
longed  and  prayed  and  waited,  and  waited  and  longed  and  prayed,  uDtil 
their  aspirations  were  changed  into  enduring  and  all-suf&cing  possegaiois. 
In  all  ages  men  have  felt,  and  in  proportion  to  their  truthfulnesB  and  in- 
herent worth,  that  the  evil  within  them,  dominating  over  them,  baffling 
them  continually,  so  that  when  they  would  do  good  evil  was  present  vilb 
them,  was  a  foe  from  which  they  might  be  rescued,  and  that  it  was  the  end 
of  their  existence  to  withstand  and  resist  it ;  but  evermore,  too,  the;  felt 
that  deliverance  from  it — from  its  guilt  and  from  its  misery  must  come  fron 
above ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  so  believed,  in  proportion  to  the  strengtL 
of  that  consciousness,  to  the  constancy  with  which  they  trusted  and  acted 
upon  it,  were  tbey  the  stronger  and  the  better  men. 

There  are,  indeed,  no  attempts  to  injure  Christianity  more  disingeouoas 
than  Aose  which  are  widely  made  in  the  present  day,  by  men  who  can; 
back  into  the  past,  light  which  the  gospel  has  bestowed  upon  them,  and  who, 
adding  Irom  that  to  the  conceptions  entertained  by  some  of  the  wisest  in 
civilized  but  heathen  lands,  and  keeping  in  the  back-ground  the  thick  d«A- 
nesB  and  awful  depravity  which  on  all  sides  abounded,  would  ignore  or  set 
aside  the  distinctive,  historical,  and  authoritative  claims  of  Chrisiianily,  and 
would  represent  it  as  the  lost  and  culminating  effort  of  human  reason.  Some 
have  even  proceeded  farther,  and,  while  searching  in  all  pagan  mjlholo- 
giee  for  any  glimmer  of  true  light  they  can  find,  and  potting  into  tbem 
Christian  meanings  in  a  way  that  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  did  not  ratlier, 
according  to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  viewed,  call  for  indignation  or  for 
tears,  will  permit  no  opportunity  to  pass  in  which  they  can  manifest  tbdr 
scorn  of  that  blessed  Book,  which,  while  it  sheds  down  upon  those  trulb 
which  man's  reason  and  conscience  procltum  a  light,  of  which  it  is  most  in- 
adequate to  say  that  it  is  as  "  sunlight  unto  moonlight,"  alone  tells  ns  of  re- 
demption and  reconciliation.  But  a  criminal  cowardice  and  untruthfolncss 
will  nevertheless  be  manifested  on  the  part  of  Christians,  if  they  are  slow  to 
acknowledge,  if  they  are  not  rather  forward,  when  need  is,  to  proclaim- 
that,  more  or  lees,  were  many  earnest  and  truth-loving  men  in  heathen  lands 
conscious  of  that  warrihg  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  sets  in  so  clear  a  liglit 
between  the  demands  of  conscience  and  the  solicitations  of  the  flesb ;  and 
that,  measuring  themselves  by  their  comparatively  low  standard,  tbey  felt 
that  often  they  did  not  perform  the  good  that  was  within  their  power, — tto 
what,  with  their  best  endeavours,  they  did,  fell  far  short  of  what  they  W 
approven  and  willed  ;  and  that  thus  there  were  opened  up  even  unto  thea 
glimpses  of  higher  possibilities  than  they  were  able  to  realise,  unoonswous 
prophecies  of  a  better  time. 

We  have  been,  anxious,  in  the  above  remarks,  neither  to  exa^erale  nor 
lessen  the  self-knowledge  to  which  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  lb* 
heathen  attained.  "We  believe  that  the  more  faithfully  we  represent  lb» 
efibrts  and  the  failures — the  failures  and  the  ever-renewed  efforts — of  tbose 
who  sought  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  mysterions  problems  of  which  tli«f 
bad  light  enough  to  be  conscious,  and  which  they  felt  pressing  upon  tbeia 
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for  solution,  the  more  nbalt  we  bring  oat  the  necessity  for  the  bestowal  of 
the  inspired  Word  of  6od,  and  the  goodness  which  that  gift  displays.  An 
insight  fuller  and  deeper,  more  adequate  and  more  authoritative,  may/WE, 
however,  obtain  of  our  own  nature ;  for  while  the  Bible  gives  explicit  sanction 
and  strongest  emphasis  to  the  vague  ecbo  of  primeval  incocenoe  and  blessed- 
ness which  has  everywhere  followed  oar  race ;  while  it  sets  f<wth  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  sin,  and  sounds  for  us  the  depths  of  depravity  and  guilt 
into  which  we  are  fallen,  it  meets  the  confused  and  stifled  cry  for  deliverance 
which,  through  all  ages,  has  been  rising  up  from  our  race,  by  showing  us  how 
prorisioa  has  been  made  at  once  for  our  forgiveness  and  for  our  regenera- 
tion. All  the  often-batHed,  often-repeated  questionings  of  men — all  their 
aspirations  so  feeble  and  abortive — have  found  their  explanation  and  fnlfil- 
ment  in  that  Book  given  us  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  strengthen,  indeed,  out 
conBciousnesB  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  and  to  brand  it  deep  with  the  stamp  of 
lieai«n's  reprobation  ;  but  ^so  to  make  known  to  us,  and  as  its  grand  cha- 
racteristic, the  great  Redemption.  The  verbal  announeemente  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  the  great  facts  of  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
the  Son  of  God,  show  ns  not  only  the  extremity  of  the  ruin,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  guilt  which  rendered  that  intervention  necessary  in  order  to  onr 
rescne,  but  ihe  heights  also  of  holiness  and  of  bleBsedneBS  to  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  ;  they  show  that  they  whose  nature  was  assumed  by  the  Son 
of  God — whose  Saviour  and  elder  brother  He  hath  become — may  hopefully 
covet  Ibe  best  giAs,  and  seek  to  be  adorned  with  the  highest  excellencies  ; 
may  be  brought  to  sympathise  with  the  thoughts — yes,  and  to  reflect  the 
image  of  God  1  A.  B.  N. 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  a  true  poet  is  now-a-days  a  rarity;  and  also, 
(hat  it  is  even  still  a  greater  rarity  to  find  poetic  genius  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  Are  we  to  trace  tiiis  singular  &ct  to  modesty,  which,  look* 
ing  up  to  such  kindred  spirits  as  Isiuah  or  David,  or  even  to  Milton  or 
Cowper,  feels  overawed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  themes,  and  with  the  idea 
of  the  dwint  affataa  which  sustained,  in  their  heavenly  flights,  these  sweet 
eingers  of  grace  and  glory  T  Or,  are  we  rather  compelled  to  take  the 
humiliating  view, — that,  in  pride  of  intellect,  the  unsanctilied  poet,  striving  to 
throw  off  ^1  feeling  of  obligation,  seeks  for  oblivion  of  God  and  heaven  in 
thirat  after  present  &me  and  gain,  at  the  sacrifice  of  extended  usefulness  and 
the  approbation  of  the  great  Master—^"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
TimtT"  Sorrowful,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that,  with  only  two  services  to 
choose  from,  that  of  Mammon  should  be  selected,  with  its  little  and  passing 
meteor  glories,  rather  than  the  higher  and  most  annohUng  of  all  service, 
even  that  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who,  in  bestowing  talents,  looks  for  their 
caltivation,  that  they  may  "  work  together  vrith  Him"  for  His  glory  and  the 
food  of  humanity.  Far  better  had  gifted  ones  been  seated  soulless  boEists  that 
perish,  than,  possessing  soul  and  bead,  they  should  wilfully  prostrate  both 
before  the  destn^ng  car  of  tte  Prince  of  Darkness.  Ll  matters  little  what 
be  the  eauK  of  such  insane  folly,  we  cannot  help,  mourn  ing  over  the  melan- 
choly fact ;  and  our  object  in  this  paper  Is  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our 
'eaders  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  sanctified  genius  just  passed  firom  amongst 
us,  one  who  could  say  truly  that  be  had  never  written  "  a  line  which,  dyin^ 
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he  could  wish  to  Wot."  All  who  have  known  David  Vedder  or  his  woi^ 
will  be  readj  to  testify  to  his  right  to  appropriate  thia  proud  boaat. 

The  United  Preabyterian  Church  may  be  congratulated  on  its  poBseBeion 
of  several  of  our  best  ChriBtian  poets.  B&lph  Erskine,  one  of  its  fonnderB, 
Michael  Bruce,  Robert  PoHok,  among  the  departed ;  and  Alexander  Smith, 
still  among  us;  have  each  a  world-wide  fame.  To  the  catalogue  of  onr 
church's  poets  who  have  finished  their  course,  we  have  now,  alas  I  to  append 
the  honoured  name  of  Vedder.  In  all  his  writings  this  gifted  man  never 
lost  sight  of  his  responsibility  for  the  giRs  he  possessed  ;  oi^en  remarking, 
that  sentiments  once  written  and  published,  be  they  good  or  evil,  did  alike 
extend  their  good  or  evil  influence  in  ever  increasing  i^rcles,  like  ripples 
from  the  stone  flung  Into  the  lake ;  and  that  this  power  and  consequent  re- 
sponsibility are  enhanced  in  proporUon  to  the  amount  of  talent  and  genius 
employed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  anything  tike  an  extended  memoir  of  tlie 
poet,  far  less  any  analysis  of  his  works ;  we  mean  almost  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  province,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  bard,  principally  as  that  was  exhibited  in  his  last 

Mr  Vedder  was  an  honoured  native  of  Orkney ;  an  oSicial  letter  annonne- 
ing  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Orkney  Literary  Association 
having  been  received  the  day  after  his  death.  His  father  was  a  small  pro- 
prietor near  Kirkwall,  and  David  received  an  ordinary  education  at  tlie 
parish  school.  For  hia  mother  he  cherished  an  abiding  reverence,  tracing 
to  her  judicious  and  valuable  guidance  much  of  his  knowledge  and  success 
in  life.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  thus  early  exhibited  his  io- 
dependence  of  character  by  choosing  for  himself  the  hardships  of  a  seafaring 
life,  his  lively  imagination  clothing  it  with  the  many-hued  charms  of  variety 
and  adventure.  Manfully  struggling  with  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a 
sailor's  life,  he  was,  when  only  eighteen,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mate,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  after  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  ship,  in  which 
he  made  several  voyages  to  Greenland  and  other  places.  Thereafter  be 
entered  the  revenue  service  as  first  ofiScer  of  an  armed  cruiser,  which  he  left 
in  1820.  From  that  time  till  within  two  years  of  his  death  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Government  as  tide-surveyor  successively  at  the  ports  of  Mon- 
trose, Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  and  L<eith.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say 
that  no  government  ever  bad  in  their  employ  a  more  laborious,  conecien- 
tious,  aelf-denying,  or  faithful  servant. 

Mr  Vedder  retired  from  active  duty  in  1852,  but  not  till  his  constitution 
was  thoroughly  shattered  in  his  country's  service ;  for  he  scorned,  with  all  a 
poet's  independence,  to  eat  the  bread  vf  idleness. 

It  is  surprising  that,  though  few  men  ever  had  more  need  of  rest,  daring 
the  short  and  fitful  intervals  of  retirement  from  following  his  laborious  pro> 
feasion,  he  atitl  found  both  time  and  inclination  for  literary  pursuits.  Many 
and  various  were  the  contributions  he  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand  amongst 
his  friends  of  the  periodical  press,  whUe  he  published  from  time  to  time  still 
more  elaborate  works.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  first  poem  appeared  iu 
one  of  the  magazines ;  and  in  1826,  Blackwood  published  "The  Covenant- 
er's Communion,"  a  truly  eloquent,  hearty,  and  poetical  enlo^um  on  the 
religious  martyrs  of  his  counUy.  The  volume  was  very  speedily  out  of 
print,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  another  edition  haa  not  been  forth- 
coming ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  that  his  attention  waa  atill  chained  to  this 
his  pet  theme,  by  occasional  fresh  oontributions  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
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periodicals  of  the  day.  Of  these,  one  very  beautiful  Bpecimen  may  be  fami- 
liar to  most  of  our  readers,  as  it  well  deservea  to  be.  It  is  called  "  The 
Mountain  Sanctnary,"  and  is  nnqueetionably  one  of  the  moBt  touching 
memorials  reared  by  genius  to  the  honour  of  our  martyred  forefathers ; 

"...    Woe-wora  g^roapi,  in  manhood'a  prinia, 
Bjr  tjTKaKj  btrmind, 
WboM  Uttered  garmaDti,  n)ntt«d  bair, 

Slieuned  in  the  wiattj  bbut, 

AtiDUed  their  Toioea  tolemnlj, 

To  an  high  and  holj  tbeme  \ 

And  the  itrain*  of  Zion  bUnded 

With  tb«  roaring  of  the  itTeam.^ 

k  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Mr  Vedder  amused  himself  composing  a 
ballad  of  much  beauty  and  touching  pathos,  descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of 
ibe  CoTenanterB,  founded  on  a  striking  incident  relating  to  Andrew  Grey  of 
Chrjston,  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  banished  for  his  adlierence  to  the  faith  of 
his  fathers.  The  poet  thus  exhibited  the  ruling  passion,  aasumiag  its  usaal 
Eoaatery  in  the  wane  of  life. 

Many  of  his  lyrics  were  set  to  music,  with  and  without  his  consent,  the 
last  having  surprised  him,  as  others  had  before,  by  request  of  a  London 
publisher  just  about  the  time  he  was  preparing  to  retire  from  public  Bcrvice. 
Aa  the  words  afford  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Tedder's  style  and 
mutations  we  shall  insert  them. 

"When  the  laiuir  light  ia  leaping  "  On  Hia  power  and  greatneaa  ponder, 

On  ihe  itreamJet  and  the  lake  ;  When  Ibe  torrent,  and  the  gale. 

And  the  winds  of  heaven  are  steeping,  And  the  cataract,  and  thunder, 

Aod  tbe  nightingale  anake  -,  In  one  fearful  chonia  swell ; — 

While  mirrored  in  tbe  ocean,  Amidit  nature's  wild  emoUon, 

The  bright  orba  of  heaven  appear  \ —  Is  (hj  tout  oppressed  with  care  ? 

Tia  the  honr  for  deep  devotion, —  'Tia  the  honr  for  deep  devotion, — 

Lift  tbj  Boul  to  bcaieo  in  prajer  I  Lift  thj  soal  to  Him  in  prajer  1 

"  When  Ihe  antnmn-breeie  ta  atghing  "  In  sorrow,  and  la  sickiMSs, 

Thro'  tbe  leafless  forest  wide  ;  And  in  poverty,  and  pun  ; 

Asdthe  Sowers  are  dead,  or  djing,  And  in  vigour,  or  in  weakness ; 

Oace  tbe  Bonn;  garden's  pride  ; —  On  the  mountain  or  the  plain  ; 

When  tbe  jellow  leaves  in  motion  in  the  desert,  on  the  ocean, — 

Areieen  whirling  in  the  air; —  To  tbe  throne  of  love  repair: 

'ris  the  boDT  for  deep  devotion, —  All  ar*  bonrs  for  deep  devotion, — 

Lid  th;  loul  to  God  in  prajer  I  Lift  thy  sool  to  Heaven  in  prayer  I" 

IV'e  cannot  do  more  than  mention  some  of  his  other  works.  The  "  Orca- 
dian Sketches,"  published  by  Tait,  portray,  under  a  faint  guise,  several 
passages  in  his  own  life,  and  were  most  extensively  popular.  His  "  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott"  was  much  read  and  admired,  as  was  also  the  volume  of 
"Ballads  and  Lyrics."  Then  came  "Lays  and  Lithographs,"  and  latterly 
"Reynard  the  Fox,"  a  spirited  adaptation  from  the  famous  German  fable  of 
lliatname,but  accompanied  with  amoral,  which  is  quite  ioMrVedder'shappy 
practical  style.  Without  further  reference  to  Mr  Vedder's  literary  labours, 
we  may  quol«  here  from  George  GilfiUan's  touching  notice  of  his  friend's 
lieath,  in  the  "  Critic :" — 

I'Vemet  David  Vedder  fir»tinthe7earlB45.  .  .  .  He  itmck  oi  at  onoe  as  a  stroDg- 
nidded,  dear-beaded,  and  warm-bearted  man,  with  common  sense  commensurate  with 
'''•genitia.  Uia  appearance  was  rather  that  of  »  sea  captain  than  a  poet.  He  wns 
'•I',  rolmid,  red-faced,  bnt  with  a  world  of  sagacity  in  bis  mgged  features,  and  of 
"uaith  in  his  big  heart    His  conversation  was  ragged  and  imoy,  that  of  one  who  liad' 
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■nbglad  mnoh  witli  men,  m  well  m  faced  mUT  ■  aor-eaiter,  and  bad  many  i  ku- 
breadtb  eacap«  upon  the  waten.  It  wm  deligotful  to  find  him,  even  when  a  aeu- 
ganarian,  powMalng  gjinpUhiAs  (o  geoerooi  and  enthnriaam  so  freah.  He  wu  miei 
wear7  ipaaUng  aboat  Burn*,  Campbell,  aiul  Scott.  He  had  bad  exl«iinTa  comipoiid- 
eoee  with  tome  of  the  noet  eminent  of  Ui  eoniemporariea,  and  we  remember  him  (bow- 
ing 01  with  much  lawful  pride  an  antograph  letter  to  him  froB  the  author  of '  The  Fin- 
sure*  irf  Bope,'  warmly  commeitdiiig  some  of  hia  |K>emi.  Better  Uill,  he  had  a  deep 
Tein  of  nnoblranre  piety  in  hia  oompoiitioni.  Being  of  the  aHme  religioiu  denoniini- 
tioD,  mntnal  reoQlleclionB  of  country  tent-preacbinga,  and  early  religions  impTeBsioni, 
made  np  no  amall  share  of  oar  conTenUion  in  our  few  inteiriews.  Hia  deatb-b«il  n 
are  aaanred  waa  pecaliarlj  edifying.  He  became,  daring  hia  aomewhat  lenglhciied  &- 
neaa,  a  Tery  child  in  aimplidty,  and  profound  aubmieeion  to  the  will  of  bi«  heiieiil; 
Father. 

"  Ai  a  poet  and  proee  writer,  Ida  powers  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  added  to 
ttrong  nntrained  lanae  nnehfaney  and  hnmonr.  If  nota  'maker'  in  tl»  foil  extent  oT 
that  name,  he  had  nnqneationably  a  trae  nalnral  Tein.  Dr  Chalmere  nted  aetiallTto 
electrif/  hia  eiaai-room  by  reading  those  lines  of  Vedder's  entitled, '  All  nature  wDrwp 
there)'  and  many  parts  of  hia  '  Corenantars' Commanion' and  hia  'OrcadJHl  SkeCdKl' 
display  aimilar  power  and  trulb  of  genias.  Although  Id  b  great  degree  lelf-taD^ki 
managed  not  only  to  acqnire  an  excellent  Engliah  style,  but  an  extensiTS  knowlEdie 
of  foreign  toDKuea,  and  hia  tranalationa  from  the  German  are  nndetstood  to  be  eXMcd. 
ingly  faithfnl  and  splriMd." 

But  it  is  time  we  came  to  the  principal  design  of  this  paper.  It  is  oar 
greateet  delight  to  contemplate  the  genins  of  Vedder  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
t^e  cross  of  Qbriat,  where  he  loved  to  lie  in  the  moat  child-like  an- 
plieity  and  confidence.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1852,  he  was, 
with  trifling  internals,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  subjected  to  great  bodilj 
suffering.  During  the  whole  of  that  trying  period  ha  exhibited  the  ni(6i 
patient  submission  to  his  Father's  will  and  rod,  employing  his  time  moeh  ir 
meditation  on  the  past  and  in  self-abasement,  clinging  to  that  precious  Eobe 
of  Righteousness  which  alone  could  corer  the  mnl^tude  of  hie  sioa.  His 
conscieuce  was  very  tender,  and  he  wrote  many  hard  and  bitter  things 
against  himself,  wondering  often,  especially,  how  Ood  had  spared  hia  life 
while,  in  the  necessary  discharge  of  public  du^es,  which  be  required  eilbtf 
lo  attend  to  or  resign  bis  position,  he  persisted,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
"  wilfully  and  knowingly  so  to  break  the  Sabbath-day."  It  was  delightibl, 
however,  when  we  found  him  in  such  a  mood  to  notice  him  gradually  side- 
ling off  into  anthems  of  praise  in  honour  of  "  Him  who  died  to  save  eTen 
the  chief  of  sinners,  as  he  was." 

Immediately  on  his  retirement  he  began  to  write  down  diuly  simple  mi 
graphic  notes  on  striking  texts  of  Scripture,  many  of  which  were  most  ap* 
propriate  and  tmthful  commentaries,  and  exhibit  a  reflecting  mind  of  dd 
ordinary  power  and  research. 

He  excelled  all  men  we  ever  knew  in  depicUng  Bible  stories,  and  we 
never  enjoyed  a  greater  treat  than  when  he  got  on  such  themes.  In  bis 
masterly  hands  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  tale  were  depicted  witb  full 
dramatic  effect,  and  sparkled  in  new  and  striking  phases.  Here,  indeed, 
did  the  sanctified  genius  of  the  poet  shine  out  in  transparent  lustre. 

Another  striking  feature  in  Mr  Vedder's  character  was  his  eattraordinaij 
reverence  or  veneration-  As  soon  as  conversation  led  to  anything  solemn,  be 
seemed  at  once  overawed,  aa  if  realising  vary  powerfully  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Deity.  He  condemned  with  unmistakeable  indignation  every  tbing 
approaching  a  Bible  joke,  or  any  undue  familiarity  with  sacred  themes-  In- 
deed, it  seemed  painfiil  to  him  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  any  tale,  however  wiltjT 
which  derived  its  edge  from  a  sacrifice  of  any  religious  feeling.  Many  ei- 
hibitions  of  this  frame  of  mind  did  we  witness  during  his  last  illness ;  indeed, 
we  seldom  lefl  bis  presence  without  feeUng  solemnised,  and  as  if  ve  bad 
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insdvertentlj  been  in  "the  hoaae  of  GoJ,"  And  at  "the  very  gat«  of  hea- 
ven." An  observaUon  of  the  celebrftted  German  poet  Qoethe  on  this  same 
seriona  sul^ect  has  just  come  under  our  notice,  and  though  ne  do  not  endorse 
iaWj  ils  eentiinent,  we  deem  it  raluabte  as  suggestive.  Speaking  of  reli- 
gioDS  subjects  and  the  use  of  the  divine  name,  he  says — "  People  treat  it  as 
if  that  incomprehensible  and  holy  Being,  who  is  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  were  only  their  equal.  Otherwise  they  woald  not  say  the  Lord 
God — the  dear  Lord — the  good  God.  This  expression  becomes  to  them, 
especially  to  the  clergy,  who  have  it  daily  in  their  mouths,  a  mere  phrase,  a 
barren  name,  to  which  no  thought  is  attached  whatever.  If  they  were  im- 
pressed by  His  greaUeas,  they  would  be  dumb,  and  through  veneration,  un- 
willing to  name  Him." 

The  profound  humility  of  Mr  Vedder's  spirit,  manifested  when  in  antici- 
pation  of  meeting  his  Maker  face  to  face,  was  only  surpassed  by  the  manly 
intelligence  of  his  faith  and  hope.  On  one  occasion  our  customary  greetings, 
on  calling,  had  scarcely  passed,  when  with  forcible  ardour  he  told  of  his 
surprise  and  delight,  having  that  morning  met,  for  the  £rst  time,  witli 
M'Cheyne'e  bymn,  beginning 

"  Just  as  I  am  witfaont  one  plea, 

Bnt  thnC  tbr  blood  was  sbed  for  me. 
And  tbat  Tboa  bidst  me  come  to  Tbee, 
Oh  Lamb  of  God— I  come '. " 

The  whole  hymn  he  repeated  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  bursting  heart 
and  a  power  of  pathos  we  can  never  forget.  With  all  the  fervour  of  child- 
like self- appropriation — while  sobs  and  tears  impeded  utteranc&~-he  seemed 
with  his  whole  soul  to  apply  its  sentiment,  line  by  line.  , 

It  were  easy  to  swell  out  this  notice  by  quoUng  characteristic  extracts 
from  his  diary  and  conversations,  but  our  space  will  not  admit  of  it.  We 
elmll  confine  ourselves  to  one  extract,  which  affords  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  warmth  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  happy  mode  of  adapting  l;^ripture 
Id  peculiar  circumstances.  Having  lost  a  beloved  little  grandchild  bj  death, 
the  folbwing  are  his  refiections  thereon  : — "  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My 
head,  my  head,  and  he  said  unto  the  lad,  carry  him  to  his  mother ;  and 
when  he  had  taken  him  to  his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  morn,  and 
then  died."  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  Thou  didst 
it ! "  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  "  la  the  child  dead  T  and  they  said — '  He 
is  dead.'  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  "  He  coraeth 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  dowu,  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth 
not."  "  My  son,  -despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him." 

"Bee.  9. — This  day,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  A.h.,  my  dear  Jeanie's  baby 
departed  this  life,  aged  nearly  seven  mondis.  Dear,  dear  Willie,  has  now 
exchanged  the  wnilings  of  suffering  humanity  for  the  '  new  song,'  and  the 
spirit  of  heaviness  for  the  garments  of  salvation.  May  the  bereaved  parents 
be  broaght  nearer  than  formerly  to  the  great  Physician  of  souls,  and  may 
we  all  strive  with  greater  earnestness  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  through 
Ilie  alooing  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Bedeemer.  '  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,'  Dec,  12. — We  commit  our  darling  Willie  to  the  house  ap- 
poiotdd  for  all  living,  and  while  the  dust  is  committed  to  the  dust,  we  should 
i^eice  that  the  spirit  is  in  the  presence  of  God  which  is  '  far  better.'  He 
has  received  beauty  for  asheiS]  the  oil  of  joy  £pr  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
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Adored  be  the  God  who  provided  the  ransom,  ChriBt  who  paid  it,  aod  the 
Spirit  who  applies  it.  '  Peace  I  leave  with  jou,  mj  peace  I  give  unto  you, 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  Such  are  the  gracious  words  of  oar  Lord  aud 
Master,  let  us  believe  and  rejoice." 

fflien  conversation  led  to  the  "  better  land,"  a  theme  to  him  ever  new 
and  ever  interesting — the  peculiar  powers  of  his  fertile  imagination  and 
poetical  mind  were  tnmed  into  a  channel  which  flowed  with  all  the  rapidity 
of  a  torrent,  and  with  all  the  clearness  of  the  limpid  spring.  Never,  we 
are  sure,  were  the  partial  revelations  of  the  Apocalypse  more  powerfhlty 
felt  or  more  graphically  represented.  Hit  whole  sonl  seemed  wrapped  up 
in  the  enchanting  theme,  and  we  verily  felt  as  if  transported  with  him,  as 
he  wandered  with  true  poetic  anticipation  by  the  banks  of  the  Biver  of 
Life,  nnder  the  shade  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  in  the  company  of  the  Prince 
of  Life,  while  the  glorious  anthem  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb"  seemed  almost 
ringing  in  our  ears,  as  if  wailed  from  these  climes  of  bliss,  from  the  well 
strung  harps  and  well  tnned  voices  of  angelic  and  sinless  worshippers.  Ob 
wotild  that  these  heavenly  moments  and  feelings  could  have  been  photo- 
graphed! We  shall  never  enjoy  the  like  again  here  on  earth  ;  we  can  hot 
hope  to  resume  such  ecstacies  when  we  join  David  Vedder,  where  he  is  even 
now  realising  all,  and  more  than  all,  his  fondest  fancy  conjured  up. 

Mr  Vedder  was  a  member  of  Broughtou  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
was  often  visited  by  the  venerable  Dr  Brown,  whose  residence  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  his  own.  To  Mr  Robertson  of  Kewington,  he  was  also 
much  indebted.  He  often  expressed  himself  as  highly  gratified  and  cheered 
by  their  sympathy  and  prayers,  and  failed  not  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing 
on  them  when  at  a  throne  of  grace. 

We  shall  now  wind  up  by  transferring  a  few  notes  furnished  by  hia 
.daughter.  She  writes — "  For  many  months  previous  to  my  father's  decease 
his  niind  was  entirely  occupied  with  '  things  divine,'  and  my  mother  says  he 
generally  spent  his  sleepless  nights  in  very  earnest  audible  prayer.  In  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  when  the  power  of  speech  was  granted  him,  he  made 
use  of  the  momentary  strength  to  repeat  to  his  weeping  relatives  around  hb 
dying  bed,  his  confession  of  futh  in  these  words,  'Jesus!  my  Lord  and  tny 
God,  my  sure  salvation !'  Several  of  the  gracious  promises  of  Grod  were 
quoted  to  him  of  which  he  showed  his  appreciation,  by  repeating  aa  he  was 
able  a  few  of  the  words.  When  the  SiSd  Psalm  was  repeated  to  him,  nay 
mother  reminded  him  that  it  was  Charlotte's  psalm  (his  youngest  and  most 
beloved  child  who  died  et  four  years  of  age,  and  whose  intelligence  and  ex- 
traordinary piety  evinced  on  her  death-bed,  were  remarkable);  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands  he  exclaimed,  '  Ayel  Char- 
lotte's psalm — mine  too,  mins  too  !'  and  then  followed  an  inarticniate  strain  of 
prayer,  for  he  was  so  weakened  by  disease  that  he  spoke  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  sometimes  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  pointing  of  the  finger,  was 
the  only  mode  of  conveying  his  wishes." 

Thus  to  the  latest  moment  of  distinct  consciousness,  the  good  man  mani- 
fested an  unabated,  or  rather  we  may  say  an  assured  confidence,  that,  on 
"  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,"  he  would  put  on  immortality ;  that  for  him 
to  be  "  absent  from  the  body"  was  to  be  "  present  with  the  Lord."  He  was 
for  a  very  short  time  unconscious;  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  February  1854,  his  released  and  ransomed  spirit  found  a  glorious  appoint- 
ment— even  to  aid  the  bright  spirits,  poet  sand  songsters  of  the  Happy 
Land  in  singing- hymns  of  praise  to  the  loved  Savionr,  who  had  endowed 
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each  with  their  peonli&r  genius  on  eartli,  and  translaUd  them  with  refined 
and  ealai^ed  Intellects  to  the  societj  of  Uie  juat  made  perfect,  who  dwell  for 
ever  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

We  coadnde  with  one  other  quotation  from  Mr  GilfiUan,  between  whom 
and  the  poet  there  had  long  existed  much  mutaal  esteem  and  affection  : — 

"David  Vedder,  farewell  I  We  shall  miss  hereafter  for  eTermore  thy 
burly  form,  thy  rugged  kindly  face,  thy  hearty  salute,  thy  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand,  we  were  wont  to  see  and  feel,  when  stepping  ashore  at  the  !New- 
haveii  pier !  Thou  art  gone  elsewhere,  and  we  trnst  art  employed  in  a  loflier 
worship  than  Nature's.  Sut  we  shall  never  forget  thy  kindness  to  QS  per- 
sonallj,  nor  the  many  excellencies  and  virtues  of  thy  manly  and  Christian 
i^harflcter,  any  more  than  the  pleasing  hours  we  have  enjoyed  in  perusing 
Ih;  vigorous  and  true-hearted  poetry ! " 

We  have  only  farther  to  add  that,  like  Bums,  Vedder  honoured  merit 
Fhercrer  it  was  to  be  found.  Burns  sought  out  the  neglected  grave  of 
Fergnson,  and  at  Uis  own  expense  reared  a  monument  over  it  in  the  Canon- 
g«e  church-yard.  Vedder,  under  the  influence  of  similar  feelings,  about 
twelve  months  before  his  death  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Ayrshire,  very 
strongly  urging  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Gait.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  about  eight  days  before  Mr  Vedder's  death,  an  Ayrshire  newspaper 
was  eent  him,  containing  a  report  of  the  afinual  dinner  of  the  Sums  Club  at 
Irvine,  where  the  letter  referred  to  was  produced  and  read,  as  also  some  very 
touching  verses  he  had  composed  on  hearing  from  Gait  that  "  he  was  for- 
gouen."  The  snggesUon  was  cordially  approved  of,  and  measures  set  agoing 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Let  us  hope  that  the  death  of  the  proposer, 
happeniog  at  the  very  time  that  the  resolu^OD  was  formed,  will  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  geaeruus  effort,  and  ensure  for  it  success. 

Who  is  to  do  the  like  for  David  Vedderl  We  are  happy  to  bo  able  to 
reply— it  shall  be  done  by  one  well  able,  and  most  willing.  The  rising  star 
of  poesy,  Alexander  Smith,  with  singular  grace  and  appropriateness,  having 
incidentally  been  introduced  to  Mr  Vedder  just  as  the  lamp  of  life  was  ex- 
piring, though  still  in  time  to  note  faint  flashes  of  the  spirit  within,  has  in 
the  most  generous  and  friendly  manner  volunteered  his  services  to  edit  a 
volume  of  selections  from  his  published  and  unpublished  works,  the  proceeds 
lo  he  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  over  the  poet's 
grave,  which  is  within  a  short  distance  of  that  of  Thomas  Chalmers',  in  the 
Southern  Cemetery  at  the  Grange.  Vedder's  remains  were  followed  to  their 
last  resting-place  by  most  of  the  literary  men  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  many 
sympathising  friends  from  ft  distance.  "  The  memory  of  the  juat  is  blessed, 
uid  the  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
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DuTT,  safety,  and  prosperity,  are  indisaolubly  connected.  The  All-wise  has 
Bet  His  "  canon  'gainst  selt-slaughter,"  by  communities  as  well  as  by  indivi- 
duals. He  who  neglects  those  physical  laws  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
health,  and  those  natural  enjoyments  which  spring  &om  it ;  and  turns  aside 
from  those  moral  laws  and  principles  by  which  a  clear  conscience  and  a  sound 
■oind  may  be  lodged  in  a  sound  body,  abdicates  his  reason  in  its  highest 
form,  and  most  important  application,  and  invalidates  his  whole  constitution, 
physical  and  s[nritiiaL  The  conditions  of  society  in  those  countries  in  which 
civilisation  has  been  most  fuUy  developed,  when  probed  by  the  moral  statist 
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and  the  economic  inqnirer,  abound  in  melaocfaoly  evidence  to  show  how  thin 
the  oQtward  Tarnish  and  lackering  of  a  material  progress  and  prosperitr  it, 
and  how  profound  the  abysses  within  which  lork  thoae  moral  difteages  aad 
evils  which  corrnpt  the  social  system  at  its  heart,  and,  unleas  mitigated  and 
medicated  wilii  a  firmer  and  a  holder  hand,  and  on  a  lat^r  scale  than  hitber- 
to,  threaten  the  security  of  the  entire  fabric.  The  condition-of-the-poor- 
question  is  still  the  grand  question,  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  modem  drili- 
satioD :  Its  glory,  in  that  it  absorbs  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pnblic  interest, 
from  legislative  operations  and  regulations  down  to  the  numerous  humbler, 
but  not  less  effective  religious  and  philanthropic  ageucies,  which  permeate 
society,  as  the  arterial  currents  of  the  human  body,  carrying  life  and  beallK 
and  restorative  influences,  downwards,  tbrongh  all  its  lower  levels  to  iu 
lowest :  Its  shame,  in  that  whilst  nearly  the  entire  developments  and  appli- 
cations of  material  civilisation,  stimulated  into  galvanic  activity  by  artasd 
science,  forcing  in  every  direction  the  priscxi  doors  within^  which  lie  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  drag^ng  them  to  the  light,  are  applied  in  their  principal  re- 
sults to  the  elaboration  of  more  garniture  for  the  sculptured  capiUle  kA 
Corinthian  pillars  of  society,  hut  few  drops  from  this  golden  fountwn  fasTe 
fallen  as  yet  upon  the  broad  wastes  and  desolate  places  of  society. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  a  volume*  whict 
has  been  sent  us,  and  the  simple  statements  of  which  exhibit,  in  a  eene) 
of  terrible  revelations,  the  appalling  contrasts  and  inequalities  of  social  life 
in  mighty  London,  the  glittering  and  gaudy  apex  of  British  society.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  cull  a  few  passages  from  this  roll  of  lamentations,  so  as  Id 
familiarise  our  minds  with  the  fearful  chasms  that  yawn  around  us,  and  wilbin 
which  lurk  the  seething  elements  of  indefinable  peril,  "  and  hideous  ruia  and 
corabustJon  dire."  The  porti<Hi  of  London  described  in  this  work  is  the 
parish  of  Clerkenwell,  tbe  district  of  Cowcross,  which  was  occupied  bj 
this  pious  and  devoted  missionary  for  six  years,  some^mes  at  the  risk  of  bis 
life,  always  of  his  health,  from  its  ferocious  denizens,  and  its  more  dangnaus 
malaria.  The  following  deeoription  of  this  locality  is  from  the  LondonlUni- 
trated  News,  and  is  so  vigorous  and  graphic  that  we  must  present  it  entire 
to  onr  readers  : — 

"  We  have  mentioned  the  general  chuaoter  of  the  district,  of  er  wbich  the  ClerkenirEli 
Coon  exei<naea  its  police  conwol.  Man;  of  oar  read  srs  are,  do  doubt,  familial*  witli  thedenie- 
Ij  peopled,  <Urtj,  confused,  huddled  localitj  which  atretches  around  iheMiddleiei  SceBoa 
House.  Man;  of  tbem  have,  we  doubt  not,  been  bewilileTed  amid  the  dingj,  swarmiDf 
alleya,  crowded  with  tattered,  sodden- looUng  womeo,  acd  hulking,  onwashed  men,  duv 
taring  around  the  doors  of  low-browed  pubno-houses,  or  seated  by  diagy,  aawindo"^ 
■hops,  frowsy  with  piles  of  dnsty,  riokettj  rubbish,  or  reeking  with  the  odoar  of  eosnt 
food  ;  lumps  of  carrion-like  meat  limmeriDg  in  greasy  pans,  and  brown  crosty-lociini 
morsela  of  Osh,  still  gluey  with  the  oil  in  which  (hey  bad  been  fried.  Many  of  onrreid' 
ers,  we  say,  hare  prabutily  congratulated  themselres  with  a  cosy,  self-satisfied  shmt,') 
they  emerged  from  these  □doriferoua  haunts  into  the  broad  thoroughfare,  where  tbeiuspl 
do  not  look  like  dena,  nor  tbe  paamngers  mffialiB  and  slnta.  In  Clerkenwell  then  <i 
|rroTelliag,  starving  poverty.  In  Clerkenwell  broods  the  darkaess  of  utter  igDoiuo- 
lu  its  lanes  and  ajleys  Ihe  lowest  debauch,  the  coarsest  enjoyment,  the  most  icfuiun 
passions,  the  moat  uniestrained  vice,  roar,  and  riot.  The  keeper  of  the  'faux'  Iotm  to 
aet  up  in  bnsineas  there — low  pnblic-honses  abaiind,  where  ihiaTes  drink  and  mnoke— 
Jew  receivers  Inrk  at  comers — braien,  ragged  women,  acream  and  about  rib^d  r^tuUti 
from  window  to  window.  The  bnrglai  has  bis  '  crib''  in  Clerkenwell — the  pickpocbl 
has  his  mart— tbe  ragged  Irish  hodman  vegetates  in  the  filth  of  hts  three-pair  bscL  It 
is  the  locality  of  dirt,  and  ignorance,  and  vice — the  recesses  whereof  are  known  but  id 
the  disguised  policeman,  as  he  gropes  bis  way  up  ricketty  suircasea  towarda  the  trsctol 

*  Notng  and  NarratlTea  of  a  Six  Years'  Miasion,  principally  among  the  Dena  of  Lm- 
don,'bj  B.  W.Vanderkiste,  late  London  City  Missiooary.    London;  Jamei  Hisbet  &  Co. 
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boDKbreaker's  d«ii;  or  tbe poor ihtliby-genleelcltjiiiUBionujfH  he  knedikt  midnight 

bj  (bs  foul  straw  of  some  coavuUed  Rod  djing  oalcuL" 

At  page  6,  Mr  Yanderkiste  thus  details  bia  experiences,  pains,  penBlties, 
and  high  consolations  : — 

"  Such  ii  the  ooadition  of  the  diilriot  whors  tha  writer,  by  the  tnJtuniDg  bknd  of  the 
lord,  wks  enabled  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  from  hoiue  to  hoiue,  and  roonto  room,  daj 
b;  da^,  during  the  put  «ix  jean.  Contlnaall;  In  the  midst  of  ferer  and  infectioos  dia- 
wdere,  breathing- an  atmoBphcre  of  filth  and  dirt,  and  at  the  time  of  the  die&ded  chaler4 
netrlj  falling  a  Tictim  to  tbmc  diaeaae,  be  waa  Biutaiaed  b;  the  good  h»nd  of  hia  Ood  npon 
bim  for  six  long  years.  Ai  is  well  known  to  some,  grace  was  glren  him  to  relinqnish 
prospects  and  openings  of  more  than  oompetency,  lo  embark  in  this  missionary  enter' 
priae — this  forlorn  hope.  Ha  ka$  mvtr/or  one  momenl  rtgreUed  li«  vndtrlaidiig,  A  rich 
leirsrd  baa  been  granted.  It  in  a  great  promise  which  oar  X>ord  Christ  makes,  that  no 
mm  shall  make  sBcritice  for  bis  service  witboat  being  rewarded  a  hundred-fold  for  that 
ucrifice,  eren  in  this  present  life  (Mark  x-)    In  tbe  writer  it  has  bean  amply  fulkUed." 

Here  is  amongst  tlie  first  drops  of  comfort  which  refreshed  the  soul  of  this 
Beif-denying  man : — 

"  I  will  here  narrate  •  oircumstan^B  which  mncb  impressed  my  mind  some  ten  years 
liDce,  seveial  years  preTioas  to  mj  entering  the  London  City  Mission.  A  policeman  had 
been  braCally  mnrdered  at  S[ntalGeld8,  and  the  scene  of  his  mordor  was  described  as 
beiun  one  of  great  Tiolcnee  and  crimlnalitr.  One  avening,  shortly  afterwards,  Che  writer 
hsnpened  to  be  in  the  neighbaarbood,  and  observed  that  a  very  great  distarbance  was 
going  on.  He  was  led  to  dire  into  tbe  nest  of  courts  and  alleys  towards  the  scene  of 
liolence,  and  stopped  at  a  door.  A  man  who  was  standing  there  made  a  remark  to  the 
oritei,  and  said,  be  was  once  riolonl  and  dissipated,  bat  bad  learned  better  now.     I  in- 

Joired  how  be  bad  become  changed.  "  I  bave  canse  to  bless  Ood,"  said  tbe  man,  whom 
uodentood,  to  have  become  a  member  of  .  .  .  — "  I  have  cania  to  blaas  Ood  for  tbe 
lints  of  a  city  missionary."  I  coald  not  bat  feel  vary  forcibly  struck  by  the  circumstance 
oF  finding  the  first  person  I  addressed  in  a  most  depraved  neighbourhood,  in  the  very 
itreet,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  an  officer  of  justice  had  jntt  been  bruldly  murdered,  by 
ill  own  confession,  a  convtrt  utiderthe  labour*  aftht  London  City  Misiion." 

We  may  here  mention,  that  the  volume  is  full  of  stories,  many  of  tfaem  of  a 
carious  and  startling  natnre.  The  district  used  formerly  to  be  termed  "  Jack 
Ketch's  Warren,"  from  tbe  number  and  regiiiar  supply  of  customers  which  it 
supplied  to  that  dismal  functionary.  In  one  instance,  we  are  told,  a  woman 
was  executed  at  Newgat«,  but  having  introduced  a  silver  tube  info  her 
gullet,  she  was  restored  to  life,  and  lived  to  be  a  pest  to  society  for  twenty 
fears  after.  The  next  is  a  touching  picture,  such  as  Hogarth  would  have 
painted  to  the  life,  with  his  terrible  power  of  blending  the  ludicrous  with  the 
sordid  and  the  painful : — 

"  The  panih  would  not  allow  Mr*  T.  any  out-door  relief,  and  she  declined  going  into 

.1..  .._..__  ,__.^.  ._„._: n , : -"-r,  and  has  been  in  the  habit 

Some  of  my  readers  may 


tbe  bouse  for  the  following  reason  : — Eer  only  son  is  a  pedlar,  and  has  been  in  the  habit 
■      -        -  ..     .  wOdtnd:    ■    -^  ■        " 


ibowi  at  fairs,  dandng  a  hornpipe  in  fetters.  1  bare  eipostnlaced  with  my  poor  friends 
upon  the  subject.  I  believe  this  man  to  be  a  strictly  honest  person.  Uerelnnisto  Lon- 
don for  a  day  or  two  tmm  bis  peddling  tonrs  in  the  snrroimding  counties  about  once  in 
three  weeks.  Tbe  business  is  eitremely  bad,  bat  he  has  always  managed  to  pay  his  poor 
old  mother's  rent,  and  leave  her  a  loaf  of  bread  and  one  or  two  other  necessaries  when 
be  goes  away ;  and  Mrs  T.  would  say,  '  I  likes  to  keep  a  roof  for  him,  and  to  see  his  face 
when  be  comes  to  London,  if  I  am  half-starved,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  go  to  an;  of 
tbem  low  lodging-houses  and  bad  piaees;  for  I'm  bis  mother,  yon  know,  thoagh  be  is 
nitv  year*  old.'  I  most  not  dilate  upon  this  case,  but  will  just  mention  one  circumslanee 
to  inow  the  altered  condition  of  my  poor  old  friend,  whom  1  bave  a  very  good  hope  of 
EoeeUog  in  a  better  world.  Said  she,  '  I  sees  the  benefit  of  prajing  now,  Mr  Vandicam, 
and  may  the  Lord  Almighty  bless  you  for  coming  to  teach  a  poor  old  sinner,  and  I 
knows,'  she  said,  '  my  prayers  is  answered.  Ton  mav  believe  me  or  believe  me  not,  hat 
tbe  other  day  1  was  hungry  and  starving,  I  hadn't  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  place,  and  I  didn't 
tipeet  s^  son  borne  for  weeks }  hot  a*  I  sat  at  the  door,  very  fdnt  and  low,  I  says, '  Oh| 
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God  Jeans  Christ,  I  Wuh  you  wonM  send  mj  iod  home  to  hii  pooroU  mother;' and  I 
kept  ODSBjiDglbat  ere,  it  ■eemed  go  atrong  on  me,  and  ul'maliringgiiiiier,'  (said  Mrs 
T.,  formerlj  iba  neti«r  would  own  sbe  wu  a  Innner),  'Hook*  op, 'mud  I'm  bint  but  if 
there  wun't  Jim  d-coming  np'the  court.  So  be  throwi  down  bis  pack,  and  saya  ha,  'So 
I're  eome  home,  mother.'  '  Yea,'  aaya  I,  '  ao  I  see.'  Saya  he,  '  I  shoatdn'l,  bat  Tie 
becD  thinkuig  veiy  much  aboot  yon,  bat,'  nya  be,  '  I'm  very  hna^Ty,  >o  let'a  hsie  torn 
Ticinalt ««  quiok  n  yon  can.' " — Then  ffdlowed  an  eKsct  aocount  of  what  my  (rieud  Jm 
•eat  out  for,  Aown  to  bair  an  ounce  of  'baeoa — ■'  Aad  we  ut  down  to  %  nice  cup  of  In 
•nd  a  good  fire,'  eaid  Hr«  T.,  '  and  wasn't  I  thatrkhl  to  the  Almighty,  for  it  wu  Hii 
doingi,  and  Jim  batd  the  same.' " 

This  poor  wom&n  turned  out  a  sincere  penitent,  one  of  the  few  jewels  ra- 
Oned  bj  the  Lord  from  this  Gomorrha  of  mor&l  putrescence.  In  the  elerenth 
chapter,  many  curious  detaiils  are  given  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  in  this  district,  and  here  we  find  a  lower  deep  still,  eveo 
in  this  depth  of  social  and  moral  degradation.  We  now  come  upon  one  of 
the 'most  affecting  incidents  we  ever  met  Vith,  in  the  death-hed  experiences 
of  ft  young  Polish  gentleman  and  refugee,  withering  in  exile  from  bis  loted 
and  much  injured  land,  bot  meeting,  ia  hie  distant  retreat,  with  a  Savioor 
he  might  never  have  found  at  home.  "  How  unsearchable  are  thy  ways!" 
Picture  this  gallfmt,youi%  roan,  nobly  descended,  dying  in  a  miserable  gairel, 
in  a  far  foreign  iandiwithnone  b<)tlhia<gbod  missionary,  and 'the  missioDary'i 
Master,  to  soothe  his  last  moments.  It  iS  a  scene  which  makes  the  heart 
wiser  and  better  just  to  look  at  it,  and  to  bless  God  that,  where  scarcely  ao^ 
eye  but  His  beholds,  there  are  ministering  spirits  aiding  in  tuaDy,  maof 
place!,  to  gather  the  wheat  into  -the  everlaatlng.garna' : — 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  thla  ohlld  of  misfortune  waa  in 'a  hopeful  ooniUtiot)  of  mind, 
the  instructioQ  he  received  appeared  to  produce  much  impreaaion  upoo  him.  No  prieit 
came  to  visit  him,  oor  did  he  wish  for  one  ;  lie  called  me  monpiit,  aiid  liatened  reverenlly 
to  the  enanciation  of  Divine  truth.  Fragmenta  of  Bomiah  auperatilion,  however,  bni^ 
abOU  him  io<tbelMt — femnanti  of 

•  Tln'P^ilmA.' 
He  did  not  beKeve  that »  priest  eoold  forgive  Bins  absolutely ;  'lam  of  apfartonbewutoa 
•Dlightened ;  but  he  believed  I  eoold  absolve  him,  on  repentance  and  failh  in  Chiiat  on 
Ma  part.  Upon  the  oreat  aabject — man's  redemption — I  ofcoartt  had  much  converuliw 
with  him,  and  catechised  hiin  continually,  and  he  firmly  avowed  bis  conviction  that  ba 
wu  a  ainner  by  nitute  and  a  sinner  by  prsotice,  that  no  woika  of  hii  own  oodid  save  Vm, 
•od  reipeotlng  tl|p  penoD  and  work  af  oor  one  Saviobr,  he  eonld  give  verj  oorreet  ac- 
eoiut;  but  the  ft«gtaents  of  Romish  error  bung  aronnd  him  to  the  Ust,  although  I  hsv* 

eod  reason  to  hope  tbey  were  ahatttrid  fragments,  and  that  saving  faith  had  penetrated 
tween  ibem  to  his  aoul ;  bat  it  was  '  imoking  Sax,'  a  feeble  flame. 
"  Aa  he  approaobed  Seath^e  becanle  very  aniiona  1  ahonld  hear  his  oonfenion.    Is 
r«ilT  to  this  request  I  said,  'Doyou  feel  yon  area  ainner?'    He  empbatieaily  declared, 

*  1  do.'  '  Are7oli,'said'I,  '  truly  sorry  for  all  yoor  rins?'  Herepliedforveniily,  dnihe 
was.  'Do you,'  said  I,  'renonuceaod  formke  tfaem  allf  He  declared  very  sotenmly, 
'I  do.'  He  biy  on  his  huhible  pailec'of  itraw,  which  charity  had  prooiredbim,  andiM 
pallor  of  death,  which  I  have  seen  too  many 'bund  red  thnee  to  mtstahe,  was  on  hie  Uet, 
and  on  his  eye  and  clsmnif  fitrehead,— «  period  in  hunnm  life  wh«n  men  are  p^Bf« 
feast  apt  to  atmnlatB.  '  Now,'  said  [,  ■  you  ha«e  eonfewed ;  wtnu  remains  is,  tot  yon  to 
pray  to  our  Saviour  Cfariat  fOr  foi^veness,  who  only  eon  forgive  yon.'  He  said,  '  Tea,' 
and  we  pcHved.  Bat  tbe  shattered  remnants  r^  Papal  superstition  hmg  around  him  ta 
the  last.  He  k(ter«ards  wished  me  to  give  him  a  eruclSx  to  kiss,  to  put  him  fai  remeoi- 
brsnce  of  Jesse.    I  told  him  it  would  not  answer  trnv  good  purpose  so  to  do,  aad  aiil, 

*  Adore  Christ  in  your  heart;'  and  I  then  repeated  a  uttle  imprdnipn  adoration  of  out 
■"-' Teplac*' "  '"  "' "  '  ...  .  .    „.  . 

lipid; 

Our  limits  are,  we  suspect,  already  over-passed,  but  we  shall  return  to 
this  volume  again,  as  we  have  more  to  say  and  si^jgestin  regard  to  tiaa -very 
suggestive' and  important  lopiee  wiUi  -which  it  is  Oonneefed. 
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Tax  djing  experience  of  the  subject  of  tbis  notice,  whose  deatli  we  innouneed  m  our 
obituBiy  of  tsBt  month,  forciblj  ilhurtrBtea  the  btissful  icfluence  of  the  gospel  r4 
Chtut.  In  the  prospect  of  dektb  he  •hob  f&voured  with  a  aingUldT  absence  of  all 
fear,  and  with  » large  snd  nnbroken  meaiure  of  peace.  He  looked  forward  to  enter- 
ing into  another  wwhl  with  strong  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  ;  and  even 
expresied  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  if  speedr  departure  were  accordinc 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  peace  and  confidence  vhicb  he  felt  were  built  on  an  inteUi< 
gent  faith  in  Christ  as  the  on^  fiaviour ;  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own 
nesrt;  and  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  fnithftilness  and  promises  of  Ood.  "1  lie  here," 
■ud  he  one  day,  "«  poor  helplera  sinner,  but  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  and  He  ia 
Enioe."  He  knew  that  in  himself  dwelt  no  good  thing,  but  he  bIeo  knew  and  re- 
joiced, that  Christ  is  able  to  save  irato  the  utterrnost,  and  possessed  the  assurance  of 
faA  that  Christ  had  saved  him.  He  ivaa  thus  enabled  to  show,  that  the  doctrines 
Thich  he  had  long  preached  team  the  Word  of  God  are  no  ennningl^-dorised  fable, 
u  seme  would  have  us  believe,  but  poneri\il  through  God,  to  convert,  sanctifj,  and 
Uess:  to  lift  the  believer  above  tw  fear  of  deato,  to  be^w  on  him  an  abiding 
peace,  and  open  for  him  a  safe  passage  through  death  unto  gloij. 

The  consolations  enjojed  on  bis  deathbed,  b^  the  departed  servant  of  God,  were 
Bot  the  result  of  a  slrart-lived  attention  to  divine  things.  5o  far  as  we  can  learn, 
he  ms  a  friend  of  God,  even  from  his  ;outh.  Brought  up  under  the  care  of  Chri». 
tiao  parents,  and  fkroured  vben  he  attained  to  manhood  with  the  ministry  of  a  man 
sfGod,  whoee  i»«ise  is  in  many  churches  to  this  day,  we  find  bim,  when  he  began 
hia  course  of  pi«paratiou  for  (he  pulpit,  the  companion  of  praying  men, — a  diligent 
and  Buccessfiil  labonrer  in  the  Sabtnth  school,  and,  as  he  continued  through  life^ 
ready  to  engage  in  e^ery  good  work.  Of  the  progress  of  his  preparations  for  the 
mimatry,  ana  irf  the  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  the  pastorate  of  tne  church  in  Camp- 
Be,  *e  mean  not  to  speak.  There  was  nothing  in  these  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Bat  of  his  mmisterial  and  Ohristian  character,  especially  as  illustrating  the  blessed 
effects  of  believing  on  a  cruciied  and  risen  Redeemer,  it  may  be  profitable  to  enter 
ato  a  tew  detsili. 

bi  dobg  this  we  have  no  uncommon  inddenta  to  speak  of.  In  the  life  tf  moat 
ministen  of  Christ  there  ore  commonly  but  few  things,  if  any,  so  mneh  out  of  the 
STdinaiT  course  aa  to  command  lengthened  public  attention.  Their  career,  espe- 
ei^ly  if  Qiej  devote  themselves  altogether  to  the  peculiar  work  of  the  ministry,  ia 
generally  eomparativeljr  ncnidess,  Aill  of  labonrn  nroductive  of  invaluable  results, 
labours  from  day  to  day  at  sick  and  death  beds;  labours  among  the  youth  of  the 
church  and  from  bonae  to  lioase ;  labours  in  the  privatrr  of  the  stud;  and  in  th» 
nioie  op«n  w«]ks  of  ministerial  occupation,  but' labours  which  are,  for  toe  most -part, 
coioBaratively  minotjeed,  save  by  the  God  of  all  grace  in  whose  service  thev  are 
perionned.  The  idSusneeof  many  a  Christian  minister  is  not  like  the  whirlwind 
that  sweeps  all  belbre  it — or  the  earthquake  that  rends— or  the  meteor  that  glareat 
but  like  toe  gentle  rain  or  the  refrcahing  dew  that  brings  freshness,  beauty,  and 
ftrtili^.  And  this  is  just  as  it  stiould  be.  'Many  of  the  rao4t  beneficent  agenoM 
*n  comparatively  noiseless.  The  tthaerful  light  comes  gently  to  w;  so  does -the 
geual  heat  of  «ummcr.  The  truth  acts  libe  leaven;  the  safing  influence  of  the 
B[nrit  descend  as 'the  dew,  and  Christ,<the  pattern  for  his  servants,  breaks  not  the 
bruised  leed.  Conattint,  yet  noiseless,  activity  peculiarly  befits  the  ministry  of  the 
^pel ;  and  this  feature  was  largely  seen  in '  him  whose  departure  we  now  seek  ta 
improve.  During  a  long  ministerial  'life,  be  was  unobtruEively  diligent  in  doing 
pwd.  Though  his  course  wae  not  marked  by  actions  oaleulated  to  attract  and  fix 
ue  world's  att«ntion,'it  was  distinguished  by  what  is  of  vastly  greater  worth — by 
UDwsaried  and  B^-denying  effiirts  to  benefit  and  save  his  fellow-men.  He  ceased 
■otftsm  his  labours  nntil  fluting  powers  rendered  exertion  no  longer  possible.  The 
unount  of  good  be  was  the  means  of  eecomplishing  wecannot  now  know,  but  it -wiU 
he  declared  on  theGreat  Daywhen  the  books  are  opened. 

While  noistdeasly  pomiiBg  whM  he  thought  the  path  of  duty,  certain  fMtwea  of 
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duracter  >rere  conatuitl]'  praniuient,  beanUfnll^  eiempli^ing  tlie  power  of  tbe 
gospel  over  hie  soul,  and  tbe  triumpha  of  the  Bpiritual  life.  No  one  acquainted  with 
Eim  can  have  failed  to  mark  his  reverent  attacbment  to  divioe  truth.  To  the  de- 
clared will  of  Ood  he  ever  bowed  his  head  and  heart.  So  firmly  did  he  trust  in  the 
divine  Word,  and  so  fullj  did  he  know  it  as  God's  instrument  m  making  men  wise 
tmto  salvation:  bo  incontrovertible  did  be  deem  tbe  evidence  on  which  it  is  eitt- 
blisbed,  and  bo  transfonning  and  blessed  its  influences  on  alt  who  receive  it,  that 
it  was  alwajs  to  bim  a  matter  of  aBtonishment  how  any  man  of  sound  mind  could 
honeatlj  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  tbe  Scriptures,  without  apeedilj  submiltinE 
Iiimself  to  the  power  of  tbe  truth.  The  »ngle-n)indednees  with  which  be  received 
Uie  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  often  gave  an  appearance  of  severity  to  his  judgments  of 
■peculating  or  doubting  men.  He  could  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  mere  BpeeuU- 
tion,  DT  the  innocence  of  doubt  in  respect  to  anything  whiah  Ood  bad  made  knono. 
The  truths  which  he  received  with  childlike  simplicity,  be  fuled  not  to  commend  uute 
others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Knonine  that  without  repentance  and  faith  no  man 
can  be  saved ;  and  that  without  tbe  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  progress  ia 
the  divine  life  cannot  be  secured,  he  was  accustomed  to  set  forth  these  doctrines  and 
duties  with  frequency.  Nor  did  he  keep  back  aoy  part  of  tbe  counsel  of  Ood. 
Faithfully,  as  many  can  bear  witness,  did  be  exhibit  all  that  he  believed  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit. 
Equally  evident  was  his  attachment  to  the  ordinances  and  institutiona  of  the 
epel.  Like  David,  he  was  constantly  ready  to  declare  "Lord  I  have  loved  the 
hbitation  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelletb."  There  ke 
met  with  Ood  and  was  refreshed  with  his  favour:  there  be  invigorated  his  spiritna- 
lity  by  close  communion  with  heaven:  there  be  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  after  a  fore- 
taste of  the  communion  of  the  skies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  earnest  de^res 
after  God,  and  with  a  lively  sense  of  his  respon^bility  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he 
should  have  been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  beseeching  and  warning  mai 
not  to  despise  tbe  ordinances  of  God.  Many  can  remember  how  he  implored  tbe 
Sabbath-breaker,  the  neglecter  of  God's  house,  and  the  prayerlesa  to  consider  the 
vileness  of  their  habits,  and  to  follow  after  wisdom  by  turning  to  the  Lord.  In  re- 
gard to  these  matters  be  did  not  regard  the  face  of  man,  and  where  a  time-aervei 
would  have  been  silent,  he  boldly  and  at  tbe  risk  of  all  consequences,  declared  what 
be  belitred  to  be  tbe  will  of  God. 

In  entire  harmony  with  bis  attachment  to  ordinances,  was  his  readiness  for  every 
good  work.  Without  any  fear  of  contradiction  it  mav  be  said  of  him,  that  wherever 
duty  called  he  at  once  went,  and  went  too,  with  alL  his  heart.  Those  in  his  neieh- 
bourhood,  who  have  had  to  do  with  works  of  bmevolence  and  mercy,  know  well  that 
they  could  alwaya  redion  on  bis  ready  co-operation,  and  that  whoever  was  awantin^ 
he  never  was,  luiless  in  providence  bis  presence  and  attention  were  impossible.  In 
the  badness  of  the  educational,  tract,  missionary  and  other  benevolent  societiea  be 
ever  delighted  to  take  a  part ;  and  his  example  was  undoubtedly  not  only  an  en- 
couragement to  others  aimiUrly  engaged,  but  the  means  of  promoting  many  a  good 
work. 

His  ministerial  life  was  pecnliarly  distinguished  by  nnremiltins  labours  amongst 
tbe  afdicted  and  the  mourning.  Often  did  he  visit  the  abode  or  sorrow,  with  the 
message  of  mercy  to  the  dying  sinner,  and  the  message  of  consolation  to  the  depart- 
ing samt.  His  attentions  were  not  confined  to  any  class  of  the  community,  or  to 
the  members  of  his  own  congregation.  Frequently  by  night  as  well  as  by  dar  did 
he  arise  and  minister  at  the  call  of  distress.  Those  dwelling  within  bin  reach  knew 
of  bis  willingness,  and  lately  availed  tbemaelves  of  it.  Ingratitude  he  sometimes 
met  with,  but  this  did  not  repress  his  desire  to  do  good.  When  he  associates  in 
eternity  with  those  to  whom  on  earth  he  was  God's  messenger  of  blessing,  and  who 
thoe  acknowledge  his  instrumentality  in  bringing  them  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  Christ, 
what  a  large  reward  will  be  his  1  The  Redeemer's  welcome,  too,  will  bring  nn- 
■peakableUessedness:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  these  my  brethren  ye  did  it  ur'* 
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bless  God  for  Uie  grace  which  enabled  him  to  cirry  on  the  initiistratuni  of  mer^, 
until  his  ovn  remom  to  the  reit  that  rf  maineth  for  the  people  of  Qod. 

Amidst  ail  his  labours  of  love,  he  waa  ch&racterised  b?  consistencj.  Mauj  men 
exhibit  inach  diligence  in  some  things,  and  faU  almost  entirely  to  attend  to  others. 
Man;  attend  to  duty  with  great  zeal  for  a  time,  and  then  fall  into  a  state  of 
carelessness  or  apathj.  Some  begin  fur  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  but  end  foull; 
as  an  evening  of  storm  and  tempest.  Not  so  the  departed  servant  of  the  Lord  M 
whom  we  speak.  His  consistency  was  well  known.  We  do  not  claim  perfection  for 
him  in  this  or  in  anj  other  respect,  but  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for  fraillj 
and  shortcoming,  eonaistencj  remains  a  prominent  feature  of  hia  character.  He  was 
not  found  diligent  to-day^  and  apathetic  to-morrow,  about  anr  good  work.  If  once 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  righteous  cause,  his  conscientious  adherence  to  it  might  be 
fully  reckoned  on.  This  feature  of  character  proved  of  great  value  for  truth  and 
righteousness  while  he  lived.  And  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  speaks  to  the  living  who 
kneir  his  walk  and  conversation,  of  the  elevating,  redeeming,  and  sanctifyiog  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he  had  another  associated  with  him  in  the 
pastorate,  and,  therefore,  of  bis  character  as  a  colleague  it  becomes  us  shortly  to 
apesk.  Occaaionally  this  p<^tiDn  is  not  a  happj  one.  The  views,  dispositions,  and 
feelings  of  those  associated  together  may  so  differ,  that  heart;  co-operatton  is  greatly 
drcumscribed  or  attended  with  difficsdty.  The  young  man  may  mistake  the  interest 
excited  by  novelty  or  other  adventitious  circumstances  for  well-fbnnded  popularity) 
and  forget  to  give  that  reverence  and  respect  to  the  aged  which  is  both  dutiful  and 
beconing.  The  aged  niay  at  times  show  less  forbearance  with  the  inexperience  of 
tlie  joung,  and  wish  to  preserve  more  undivided  control  than  is  prudent,  and  so  a 
uaot  of  cordiality  may  originate.  Kone  of  these  things  existed  to  mar  the  comfort 
of  the  subject  of  our  notice.  Between  him  and  his  associate  in  the  miniatr;,  unbroken 
pence  and  liarmony  prevailed.  In  all  their  intercourse,  both  in  connection  with  th« 
church  and  in  private,  there  was  confidence  aod  cordiality.  He  was  ever  furbearing 
snd  kind,  and  ready  loco-operate  in  all  good  works.  To  have  been  at  permanent 
variance  with  him  would  have  indicated  a^ravated  folly  or  guilt.  The  surviving 
pastor  of  the  church  has  cause  to  bleas  Qod  for  the  harmony  that  prevailed ;  and  the 
congregation,  it  may  be  hoped,  rememberB  it  with  gratitude  as  to  the  credit  of  re- 
li^on.  The  interests  and  good  name  of  a  church  are  not  a  little  concerned  in  all  that 
tSates  to  the  character  of  the  pastorate.  Where  peace,  forbearance,  love,  and  the 
other  truits  of  the  Spirit,  are  largely  present,  as  in  the  character  of  the  departed,  the 
goqpel  of  Christ  is  honoured  and  commended,  and  the  church  presented  with  solid 
grounds  of  thankfulness  to  God, 

Mr  Brown  greatly  abounded  in  prayer.  He  carried  the  spirit  of  it  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  delighted  in  communion 
with  God.  From  an  early  period  of  life  he  waa  known  for  his  devotional  habits, 
■nd  these  grew  stronger  with  his  increasing  experience  of  the  faithfulness  of  Qod. 
TTie  severe  trials  he  was  called  to  bear  in  the  early  removal  of  a  most  promising  and 
highty-gitled  son,  and  of  five  other  children  in  succession,  were  evidently  employed 
bj  his  divine  Master  to  increase  his  spirituality  and  habitual  dependence  on  heaven. 
He  learned  well  to  draw  largely  on  the  strength  and  love  of  Christ.  He  ripened  in 
grace  with  advancing  life. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  his  life,  spent  in  the  fear  and  service  of  God,  was  closed  in 
abounding  comfort.  He  was  guided  and  supported  even  unto  death.  During  bis 
last  illnesa,  be  at  various  times  in  conversation  gave  utterance  to  his  happinesa  in 
possessing  a  good  hope  throt^h  grace.  "  i  have  no  doubt  nor  fear ;"  "1  have  not 
alwajs  the  same  measure  of  enjoyment,  hut  I  am  never  without  a  sense  of  the  love 
of  God;"  "I  have  peace — great  peace  in  believing" — were  among  the  expres^ons 
hensed.  As  he  approached  his  end,  he  began  with  increasbg  desire  to  long  after 
lidng  with  Christ  in  a  better  world.  His  last  conscious  momenta  were  spent  in 
communion  with  God, 

As  In  his  breast  (he  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  aod  fro, 
ere  he  sank  into  death}  he  was  oI»erved  to  be  speaking,  and,on1istening,  the  utter- 
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ttnccB  that  fell  on  the  ear  of  aSertion  were  those  of  prayer;  and  lo  he  paswd  anj 
from  the  tnercj-seat  to  the  throne.  "MarktheperfectmaiijUid.tM^old  the  upright, 
fbr  the  latter  end  of  that  nun  is  peace. " 

Servant  of  God,  veil  done  t 

Best  from  thj  lowd  empioj. 

Tha  biMls's  foaKht,  th«  riotorj^  won— 

Enter,  thj  Huter'sjo;! 

The  departure  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  sliould  stir  up  the  church  t«  which  he 
ministered,  to  give  heed  to  the  words  he  spake  unto  them  whilst  jet  alive,  that  vbeu 
the  books  are  opened  thej  maj  give  in  their  account  with  joy.  It  should  admonish 
the  surviving  pastor  of  the  church  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  winning  ^ 
sera  to  Christ,  and  in  building  up  the  household  of  faith.  And  it  is  well  fitted  to 
■rouse  his  fellow -labourers  in  the  ministry, — to  close  up  their  thinning  ranks,  to 
cling  closer  to  each  other,  and  closer  to  God,  that  they  may  £ght  the  battles  of  the 
ijord,  mutHally  encouraged  and  helped  of  heaven,  until  they  also  be  called  to  lay 
dawn  their  veapons  and  enter  on  their  rest. 

CAMFsm. 


THE  ELDEB8'  BREAKFAST. 


I.BT  one  who  hat  enjoyed  these  meetings  beneBts  of  the  subjects  so  introdnced,  and 
in  Edinburgh,  express  the  hope  that  the     the  style  of  the  discouiion. 
■ame  oppoTtunity  will  be  offered  at   the         Far  instance,  one  of  these  mbjects  re- 

approac^ing  Synod  in  Glasgow.    To  those  laled  to  the  office  of  the  eldembip  itself,  in 

of  our  country  brethren,  who  may  not  have  dignity  and  responsibilities,  bow  mnch  (he 

had   the  opportunity  of  afending  sach  a  comfort  of  a  minister,  nay,  how  much  of 

RiMting,  we  may  explain  that  for  two  or  his  efflolgncy  depended  upon  his  eldership, 

three  years   baek   duviog  the   sitting   of  and  bow  mnoh  aUo  the  individual  elevBlion 

Bynod,  a  breakfast  meedni;  has  been  held  of  members,  and  the  general  character  of 

1  a  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  at  which  the  church,  as   a  body,  also  rested  dj 

.  inntiT  have  met 
&tt  table,  in  the  e 

consultation.  ,  .  ,  .  _ 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  opportunity  so  byterlan  Church,  was  very  much  owing  to  ' 

gtven  for  brethren  In  the  eldership  meeting  its  eldership. 

■ocl ally  together,  and  becoming  thus  better  They  were  also  nrged  to  remember,  that 
aeqannted  wilh  eaob  other,  for  suoh  an  ad-  ^wilhont  rinking  into  mere  politiefans,  hat 
Tants^  is  ac  onoe  ajqwrent,  an'd  a  great  a«  disiotereited  and  public  spirited  men, 
and  gralif  jlng  one  it  is.  Bat  we  wovld  they  oonid  be  in  thmr  re^eellTe  spherte  of 
refer  ruber  lo  the  opportanity  aa  one  for  vital  ns«  in  aiding  the  mors  public  and 
the  interchange  ofaentiiDents,  and  hints  as  benevolent  movetaenie  of  the  church  in 
to  the  practical  dudes  of  the  eldership,  the  many  of  those  qoestioBS  which  mark  ths 
plans  of  one  and  the  feelings  of  another  tlmggles  and  progress  of  the  present  day, 
towards  the  elevation  of  the  chnrdies.  its  literature  and  asscciadona. 
With  this  view,  the  procedure  of  the  meet-  But  reverting  always  to  the  more  proper 
Ing  is  shaped  so  as  Dot  be  filled  up  with  long  duties  of  the  office,  it  was  at  one  meeting 
or  set  epeeohes ;  but  one  or  two  of  those  specially  nrged  that  each  elder  having 
who  fcef  a  special  intereat  in  the  meeting,  charge  of  a  district,  as  every  «ie  thodd 
give  a  short  address  bj  way  of  introducing  have,  onght  not  merely  to  visk  (here  re- 
one  ar  two  subjects,  and  leading  others  gnlarly  at  stated  interval!,  bat  on^t  to 
into  the  noTs  eoay  expression  of  their  realise  his  care  over  every  family  and 
views.  TIvs  is  generally  so  succesifiil  that  individual  in  his  district.  To  this  eiid  bs 
many  wonder  and  regret  when  the  Synod  onght — aodletuBpressthepointhoawvpoo 
hour  calls  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  meet-  every  elder  in  the  church,  to  take  them 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  bat  right  to  indiridualty  into  his  thonghtt  and  prayers, 
state  that  the  procedure  is  not  allowed  to  consider  their  special  circnmatances  of  life 
run  into  a  desultory  conversation,  but  b  andtemptation,  and  in  their  position  realise 
kept  up  to  the  points  aimed  at,  and  in  this  his  own  responEihility.  Thai',  taking  them 
w^  wa  have  a  deep  semse  of  the  vidue  and  by  tarns  and  Individually,  his  sympathies 
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woold  be  excited,  and  h  tie  met  them,  be  altcDdanee  of  the  nmnbenhiB.  to.  finaoc* 
conld  look  into  their  face  with  a  kindlier  accoDsregBtion^meettngi.  Now,,itisoDlj, 
feeling,  and  watch  their  progreas  with  a  we  believe,  borrowing  from  some  of  ibe  ciif 
deeper  interest.  One  speaker  well  enforced  churchi-s,  wfaes  »e  present  tb«ni  with,  oar 
this  ideiL,  hj  lemarkiDg,  that  a  ph)nician  RUf^ge^lion.  Yet  that,  perhaps,  makes  it  all 
in  going  oat  upon  hii  rounds,  did  not  d«ftl  the  better.  What  we  propose,  therefore,  is 
in  general  remarks  and  remedies,  bat  con-  this — that  one  annnal  congregational  meet- 
pidered  and  grappled  with  each  case  speci-  ing  t>a  held.  In  the  form  uf  a  private  noiree  ; 
Gcallj',  according  to  its  features  and  needs,  that  only  mfmbers  be  preseni,  or  children 
We  know  no  test  of  a  gennine  elder,  or  and  adherents  too,  where  the  ^niea  choose, 
minister  either,  lo  thoronghlj  distinct  aa.  but  withoni  the  presence  of  anjr  other  fo- 
thi«,  that  he  seeks  to  realise,  we  might  reign  speakers.  That  the  treasurer  of  the 
almost  saj,  idenlify  himself  "ith  the  mem.  congregation  bring  np  his  finance  report 
herehip  under  hia  care ;  and  wa  would  of  the  jear,  the  mi«sion  secrqt&rj,  and  the 
humbly  but  very  earnestly  implore  our  Sabbat b- school  auperiutendan',  the  libr&- 
bretbren  to  cultivate  this  feeling  upon  a  rian,  and.sny  other  agencies  thelm  reepec- 
Epecial  plan.  Let  them  give  to  the  case  of  tively  ;  wbila  a  member  of  sea&JDD  might 
eich  member,  say  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  offer  a  few  general  remsck^i  without  indi- 
of  an  hour  of  earaeKt  prayer  apon  some  viduality  or  offence,  upon  the  moral  aod 
ael  evening,  say  once  a  week,  and  by  roIA-  spiritual  condition  of  tbe  congrsMtion.  B^ 
tian.  We  much  mistake  if  the  eldi-r  would  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  finance 
not  Snd  it  a  proStable  and  ijnprovinf  affairsacamanaeerg'meeti^ig,  the  minister 
exercise  to  hi mae If.  conld  be. suitably  enough  in  the  chair 
At  another  meeting,  the  prominent  topic  (hrougbont  this  general  meeting;  and,  in 
related  to  tbe  young  men  and  women  that  order  to  secure  the  full  attendance  of  mem- 
uere  being  constantly  drafted  from  tbe  here,  the  ticket  should  be  free,  a  voluntary 
country,  aa  the  fresh  lJ^-bIood,lnto  our  city  ooUection  being  taken  lifter  the  lea-service ; 
churches.  Much  feeling  of  sympathy  and  and,  if  any  surplus  was  over,  let  it  be  given 
SDxietj  was  expreiised  for  these  classes,  not  lo  tbe  minister  for  the  poor;  or,  if  a  deficit 
unmixed  with  regret  aod  pain  over  tbe  took  place,  the  general  funds  coutd  well 
cueer  of  too  many  who  are  led  away  from  bear  it,  for  the  benefits  achieved  at  such  a 
their  church-^nin^  habits,  into  bad  com-  meeting.  We  throw  abiuad  the  idea,  nith 
puiionships  and  fatal  counes,  making  ship-  some  confidence  that  the  experiment  of 
"leck  at  once  of  their  oivn  proapecta  and  trying  it  would,  at  least  in  moat  instance^ 
their  parents'  hopes.  To  modify  this  evil  it  produce  the  happiest  resnlts,  if  well  man- 
was  suggested  that  a  committee  might  be  aged.  It  would  perhaps,  be  the  nearest 
formed  in  our  larger  towns,  one  of  ladies  approach  to  the  Agaps,  or  love  feast  of 
and  another  of  gentlemen,  who  might  re-  old,  that  the  present  cironmslaoces  of  our 
ceive  tbe  address  of  such  young  people  on  society  permit.  Perhaps  some  oity  friend, 
tbeir  coming  to  towo,  and,  witbonC  in-  better  acquainted  than  we  in  the  country 
tE)tfering  with  their  choice  of  a  church,  are  with  these  meetings,  would  kindly  give 
see  that  they  attended  some  one,  and  were  us  any  farther  explauMions  of  their  prac- 
introduced  to  the  minister  or  elder ;  and  be  tice,  and  if  they  allow  short  intervals  for 
read;  also,  should  they  fall  into  sickness  or  free  conversation  and  movement  among 
be  oat  of  place,  to  give  them  at  any  time  a  the  members. 

word  of  cotwsel,  so  far  as  th^  properly  It  should  be  scarcely  necesmry  to  add, 

oonld.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  snbjaat  that  such  hints  as  theae  are  offered  in.  no 

ma;  be  resumed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  spirit  of  dictaUon,  but  from  4  sincere  de> 

BDine  Bioda  adopted  of  giving  publicity  to  sire  for  the  pTosperity  of  the  church,  and 

ibe  committee  ilius  kindly  disposed  to  offer  for  tbe  honour  of  the  eldership  itself.    In 

»  helping  hand  to  our  interesting  and  nil-  this  spirit  we  hope  lhe;f  will  not  be  merely 

sophisticated  youth,  whose  dangers  are  so  read,  and  dismissed  with  the  general  re- 

muifest  when  the  tide  of  life  is  warm  and  flection  that  they  are  excellent  enough  in 

the  heart  so  new  to  freedom,  their  way  i  but  that,  in  addition  to  this, 

At  that  meeting,  ifthere  be  time  for  sug-  they  will  be  taken  into  personal  and  serions 

gMtion  of  any  additional  sulyect,  perhaps  conelderation;  and  if  others  occur  to  other 

one  who  has  enjoyed  these  meetings,  and  elders,  our  norpose  wiU  be  farther  served 

is  not  hkely  to  be  present,  may  be  allowed  bv  their  making  these  known,  either  at  the 

to  throw  out  a  topio  of  soma  practical  mo-  elders'  breakbst,  or  in  other  ways  to  the 

aeni,  not  merely  for  tbe  oonsidaraiji^  of  church.    Amidst  all  onr  pnblic  agencies 

Ihe  meeting,  if  such  be  held,  bat,  more  ex-  and  agitations,  the  true  progress  of  the 

lensively  still,  for  the  consideration  of  the  chnrch  is,  after  all,  to  be  best  attained  by 

offica-bearerg  throoghonl  tbe  chtuch.   The  purilying  wd  alevatiog  Its  membership  in 

naiversol  complaint  is,  that  it  is  next  to  im-  knonledga  and  piety;   by  deepening  the 

poisiible  to  bring  out  anything  like  t,  good  sympathleB  betveea  the  office-be«rers  and 
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May 


vemben,  ud  amoDg  the  msmben  them*  officft-bMrer  that  doM  not  feel  or  pnctiu 

wItm  ;  by  pTing  notable  opportanitiei  for  thU,  hsd  better  be  looking  to  himeelf. 
thcM ;  and  most  ot  ail  b;  rervtut  prajer  D. 

with  and  Tor  one  another.   The  member  or 


AN  ANNUAL  MEMENTO  ON  MINISTERS'  SUPPORT. 


EiT.  oils  Sib, — I  hope  the  gieneral 
feelioE  of  ooi  chnroh  at  tbe  ensaing  meet- 
ing of  Synod,  will  come  op,  atronglj  ei- 
presied,  on  the  important  matter  of  the 
proper  lopport  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and 
that  the  minlmtun  stipend  of  L.150  per 
annum  wilt  be  ateadil^  kept  in  view,  as 
the  deaired  remuneration  for  sacred  eer- 
vices,  inatead  of  what  is  proposed  at  pie- 
There  are  parties  in  onr  chorch  who  ob' 
ject  to  all  legiglatioD  on  thb  subject,  and 
liuist  that  the  labourer's  reward  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  minister  and  his  flock 
to  adjust.  Tbey  hold  that  it  is  an  inac- 
tion of  tbe  Tolonurj  principle  to  interfere 
with  a  congregation  In  arranging  Ibe  salary 
of  tbe  sacred  funclionsrj.  Now,  the  class 
who  employ  this  mode  of  reasoning  bare 
■arely  mistaken  in  joining  themseWes  with 
our  church.  They  are  lodependenta  in 
their  views  of  church  government,  and  with 
the  party  who  avowedly  entertain,  and  act 
upon  snch  views,  shonld  be  connected, 
ratherthan  with  Presbyterians.  Ourchurch 
at  tbe  settlement  of  every  minister  assumes 
that  the  tabourer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire,  and 
there  is  (be  highest  authority  for  the  as- 
sumption. Bnt  our  presbyteries  go  far- 
ther,— tbey  exact  a  promise  &s  to  the 
amount  of  the  hire  to  he  expected,— well 
knowing  Chat  there  ia  a  wide  latitude  taken 
in  determining  the  question,  What  are  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  minister  t 
There  are  many,  far  too  many,  who  msko 
the  primary  consideration  the  saving  of 
tbeir  pockets,  and  urge  that  "  they  should 
not  be  assessed  that  their  minister  may 
live  like  a  gentleman,  and  hia  partner  like 


the  psllrj 

stipend  generaify  paid  to  onr  ministers  ?  He 
is  more  likely  to  be  harassed  about  prt- 
serving  a  decent  external  appearance,  and 
his  duly  fare  must  be  plain,  indeed— per- 
haps scanty,  while  bis  partner  ia  reall;  ei- 
cnmbered  with  much  serving  every  dsj, 
their  family  wants  pressing  on  the  bin 
limits  of  labaistence. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  ministers  who  sn 
settled  in  churches  where  the  stipend  il 
L.300  or  L.4D0  take  a  mora  decided  ilsnd 
for  the  proper  rewarding  of  their  corn- 
try  brethren.  Ask  these  parties  how 
the  Voluntary  principle  works  for  thta. 
Would  they  not  teply  in  terms  sonte- 
thing  like  those  of  the  eipodtac  of 
Christian  truth,  who  was  lectured  on  tlii 
famine  in  Samaria,  when  an  ass's  bead 
brought  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  sad 
quaintly  remarked,  in  passing,  "  An'  pom 
picking  they  would  ha'e  after  a'."  Toot 
extreme  Voluntaries  run  tbeir  principle  to 
very  seed.  We  know  what  it  ia  to  be  Vo- 
luntaries, aye,  and  bave  been  required  in  on 
day  to  exercise  com'age,  and  be  ready  U) 
make  sacrifices  in  muntaining  theVoW 
tary  creed  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinku){ 
that  these  extreme  men  are  just  abool  u 
much  to  he  admired  for  their  tenacity  and 
bair- splitting  logic  as  their  brethren  of  tbe 
Free  Chorcb  are  in  regard  to  the  Eitib- 
lisbment-'principle.  Neither  have  any  jiut 
ground  to  laud  tbe  working  of  tbeir  prhi- 
ciples. — I  am,  Rev.  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 


NotCces  of  jEteto  l^vi'blUatiom. 


Trbolooical  Tbicts,  Select  and  Original. 
Edited  by  Johh  Bbowm,  D.D,,  ProfeasDr 
of   Eiegetical  Theology,   etc.    2   vols. 

Bdkiborgh :  FvIlBrtou  ai  ~  ~ 


Studxkts  of  divinity,  yoang  minii 


Christians,  are  laid  under  deep  obiigatian 
to  Professor  Brovm,  for  furnishing  lh*m, 
in  a  form  so  convenient,  with  tbe  tresli^a 
here  collected.  As  loose  gens,  howern 
much  esteemed  when  they  eame  ia  tb« 
way,  they  were  apt  to  sUp  out  of  sight;  but 


the  more  educated  and  intelligent  elase  of     witb  the  setting  here  given  thei^  they  ">U 
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often  be  broag|it  out  to  dbphy  tbdr  Imtre  elilldm  prick  np  tbeir  emit  when  tb«j  hear 

to  tlia  ulmlntioa  of  theoltwical  fnqniren.  tome  of  iti  pmgei  n»d,  and  think  it  excel- 

Tbe  cracii  in  the  flnt  Tohinie  are  Lord  lent  iport  to  bMome  initiated  Into  the  m;*- 

Pniident  Forbei  on  lacrednllty  «iih  re-  terie*  of  ([rammar.   For  fira-nda  edacadon, 

Hint  to  Rsligioo;  Simon  Browne  agalnit  we  hare  nothing  like  tt 

Wooltton  on  Minwiae ;  Lord  Hailes  on  the  

flnthan  Infideli ;  Her.  John  BaUantrne  n'      •,  ^  n 

OD  tlx  Origin  of  Eril ;  Dr  Sm-lley  on  the  ^h.  1*«oj.  QcjaiaaLT  HiViaw. 

ConiiiteDcy  betweon  Moral  InabUitj  nod  JSo.  m.    March  lB5i. 

Guilt;  Jonathan  Edwards  on  Atonement  London;  Fvtridsa  uid Otk*j. 

ind  Frte  Grace.    The  second  rolnme  eon-  Thib  review  wm  itartedabont  eight  monthi 

uiDsJsremj  Taylor's  Moral  Demonitration  ago,  by  mamben  of  the  Wealeyan  body. 

or  Aa  troth  of  Christianit; ;  Ballanljneon  In  the  number  before  na,  the  only  one  that 

tbe  Beiof  of  a  God ;  Usher  on  the  Incar-  has  come  nnder  onr  notice,  ara  leTcral 

nuiDnDTChrilt;  Kcbard Baxter  reviawid  papers  of  grtat  practical  interest.    The 

br  flimiielf;    Baiter's    MeditatJons    and  Biblical  and  Theological  attainmenti  le- 

LamcDUlions  ;  I>r  Erskine  on  the  Nature  tained  in  ^e  service  of  the  work  appear  to 

of!iitb|  M'Lean  on  the  Influences  of  the  adraotage  In  an  able  sketch  of  Tbieneh  ae 

Spiril ;  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  End  for  a  theologian  and  a  critic ;  a  reriew  of  CoQy< 

'bicli  God  Created  the  World.    Most  of  beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epijtlea  of 

ibns  tracts  being  hitherto  accessible  only  St  Paal,  and  an  elaborate  and  higoly  eidb 

in  Ibe  complete  works  of  their  respectlvg  gistic  account  of  the  character  and  writinga 

minors,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  such  of   tbe  eminent  Weslsyan  preacher  and 

nndeDti  as  haTe  not  the  command  of  ex>  divine,  Bichard  Watson.    In  the  last  men' 

leDiiTB  and  costly   libraries.      But  their  tioned  article,  the  Arminian  predilecliona 

publication  in  this  cotleoted  form  Is  not  and  anti-Calvinistic  antipathies  of  the  re- 

the only  service  rendered  by  the  editor  in  viewer  are  snffldenily  manifest;  but  be 

ibcse  volumes.      The  short   biographical  maintains  hii  denominational  views  in  » 

notices  prefixed,  by  which  the  reader  of  ealm  and  contteous  way,  as  well  as  with 

each  treatise  is  brought  into  contact  with  marked  ability.   The  zeal  with  which  Wes> 

tlie  life  and  timet  of  its  author,  give  a  high  leyan  writers  are  acouelomed  to  magnify 

original  interest   and  value  to  the  boA.  the  founders  of  iheir  body,  and  some  their 

Theis  we  have  read  with  peculiar  satisfac-  most  distinguished  authors  and  preachers, 

lion ;  they  contain   just  that  information  hat  often  struck  na  as  no  favourable  indi- 

irijleh  ii  most  desirable,  and  form  each  a  cation  of  independent  thinking  or  progres- 

ETBcefnl  porch  to  the  temple  to  which  It  in-  live  Intel liftence.     In  referring  to  his  man* 

Trfuraens.    The  sketch  of  Mr  Ballantyne  ner  of  preparation  for  palpit  dntien,  Mr 

of  Stonehaven,  we  bad  designed  for  extract  Watson's  reviewer  takes  occasion  to  con- 

thia  month,  but  must  defer  it  for  want  of  demn   the  puerile  stiffness   of   preaching 

ipsce.    It  b^rs  the  initials  H.  A.— a  gig-  discourses  from  memory,  greatlj  preferring 

nktore  which,  with  tbe  scholarly  grace  of  extemporaneous  oratory,  as    always   the 

ibecomposition.teaves  tittle  room  todonbt  most  effective.    It  is  really  unsafe  to  lay 

tbst  the  sothorship  belongs  to  one  who  was  down  any  rigid  rule  on  this  anhject,  for 

long  the  ministerial  neighbour  and   con-  minds  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  and 

E^niil  friend  of  the  accomplished  Ballan-  some  succeed  best  in  one  mode  of  address, 

'pe,  and  who   continues   to  adorn  "the  others  in  anotlrer.  Tbepractieaof  the  Wea- 

Doittiem  city  cold."  levant  to  shift  frequently  a  minister's  scene 

of  labour,  is  favourable  to  tbe  extemponne- 

T„.  n      _.   Ti  ,-.  .    .r  ous,  or  rather  uTiwrilten  method  ;  but  tt ' 


wr"^'^"','''^"?"""'?^*^  3rff;™;t;i;ho;;:;r;7b;,:ri;n;un7wi;ieh 

Tnl      n{-.^""'^'  "',^7«;i,'V'"^  contemplates  build^g  up  a  church  in  th« 

joang  Childien.    By  a  Lady  Te«<jher.  knowleSRe  of  di-ine^trnth,  by  a  preacher 

OlHcowi  B.Orina.iidCa,  labouring  in  the    same   place,   through   S 

IiAWB  were  anidentiy  written  in  verse,  that  long  succession  of  years.    In  this  case,  we 

they  might  be  more  easily  remembered — a  apprehend  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  tt 

Itu  which  would   be  rather  difficult    of  no  alternative  between  faithfol  writing  and 

iKomplishmem  in  the  caas  of  onr  modem  frequent  repetition.     Under  the  title  '•  Ma- 

cumbroiu  codes.    The  above  little  work  is  dagascar,"  the  Htvieio  contains  an  admir- 

nol  intended  to  take  the  place  of  more  ad-  able  digest  of  the  history  of  that  Island  and 

jsnrad  grammar*— tt  is  to  prepare  the  way  its  inhabitants.  Another  article  of  the  tame 

lor  them.    It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  popular  cast,   entiilrd   "  The  Mormons," 

'™T  of  grammar    interesting  to  young  gives  a  summary  of  all  the  leading  facU 

fhildreu  ;  and,  in  out  opinion,  the  attempt  known  and  published  concerning  that  most 

"eminently  successful.     There  is  life  as  enormous  and  humiliating  of  modern  reli- 

*ul  at  accDracj  in  this  grammar,  and  the  gioua  delosione.     Of  (he  "  Recent  Disco- 


m 


NoHota^  of  KevB  PuhUaaiiom.. 


Ma; 


TsiiaB  in  Falvnine,"  bd  iDtereiting  and. 
asntilble  skelch  u  pre»eatad,  with  uime 
Terj  Boaad  remarks  ia  opposUioa  W  D» 
Saulcy'i  alleged  diitcoTcrj  or  the  site  ddoo 
occnpieil  by  ihe  Ciiiea  of  the  Plain.  The 
only  Brlicle  of  a  icieniiflc  character  is  on 
"  MelBorolog-y  :  iw  ProgreM  and  Practical 
Appiicationa,"  in  whlcb  that  lubjeet  il 
treated  in  a  way  fltled  to  engaee  and  gra- 
tify eren  nniioiaatiHc  readers.  Theremaia- 
iaB"Contentii"ortfaBnoBiberare,  "  Juno- 
tion  ol  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oc«uiXi" 
"  Modem  Poetry  ;  iti  True  Q«piu>  and 
Tendencies,"  "The  Paat  and  Fuiute  of 
America,"  "  Briefliiterary  NoiiceB."  The 
London  Qtiarcerly  Eeiiew  hae  some  effbrt 
to  make  ere  it  be  quite  alK^wit  of  ita  com- 

Cn,  ibe  Britiik  »nd  the  North  Brititk ; 
it  bat  made  a  proatiaing  atart,  and  we 
Vish  it,  at  we  bnp«  fbr  it,  a  proKperoM 


KucTCLOFEDii  Bhitiuihici.    Sth  Edition, 
Vol.  lit 

Edinboigli :  A.  ud  C.  Black. 
Ths  third  volume  of  thia  work,  which  ex- 
tends froiD  AnxTaHi  to  Abtbohout,  doei 
not  call  for  any  ver^  special  notice  in  iha 
Gotamns  of  a  religioui  journal.  Besides 
the  technical  anicTea  wilb  which  il  begioi 
and  ends,  there  are  a  large  proportion  of 
others,  Buoh  as  Ahiuu.  EiHaDOM,  Absdi- 

TIES,    AbAOBNIDKI,    AbOH,    AlUmiTEOTDItl, 

on  which  an  anprofeisioa«l  readec  can 
hardly  rentnra  beyood  the  criticism  that 
they  are  evidently  written  with,  great  care 
and  falneas,  and  in  a  atyls  not  mora  onat- 
traetlTe  than  such  axpositionii  neeeM»rily 
must  be  to  the  popular  mind.  The  general 
leader  is  furnished  with  such  articles  aa 
AKtM.iHQ,  Appawtions  (whioh  last,  how- 
ever, seems  to  lag  behind  a  Uttla),  Aaxi 
(brought  np  with  spirit  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge) ;  while  the  metaphysician 
may  ooniole  himself  with  the  solitary  mor- 
e»aa  for  his  palate  —  the  long  and  able 
(ibongh  not  pre-eminently  brilliant)  disser* 
Ution  of  the  Bishtip  of  Hereford  (Dr  Hamp- 
din)  on  Abibiotle's  PmLOBOfai.  The 
geographical  articles,  Akabia,  Asia, 
Arhakteg,  AaFBALTTTEB,  riifl  to  the  high 
stssdard  majntained  IhronghoQI  in  this 
department.  Under  tbe  bead  of  Asiir, 
a  very  exact  account  is  eiven  of  the  mill-. 
''  tary  establisbments  of  Europe,  which  will 
be  peculiarly  interesting  at  tbe  present 
crisis.  We  notice  here,  howevei;,  alight 
traces  of  Inattention,  in  net  bringing  up 
the  populations  of  these  coontries  to  the 

E resent  day.  Thus,  Rnsua  is  set  down  as 
aving  only  forty-nine  millions,  instead  of 
sixty  i  and  Prussia  as  having  only  eleven 
and  a  half,  instead  of  sixteen.  As  we  have 
before  noticed,  the  most  careful  revision  is 


demanded'  te  weed  out  sudi  atalutical  data 
of  former  editions  that  are  no  loDfler 
rect.  AasiRiA,  we  observe,  is  leftist  . 
piste,  the  result*  uf  reo«it  discoveries  beiog 
wisely  reserved  for  the  article  Nimbvui. 
Among  the  illustrations,  we  single  out  thoit 
under  the  head  of  Arciutcctci(B  aa  pe^o. 
Ijarly  nameioas  and  beauuful.  This  biicl 
notice  will  sufficiently  convey  to  our  i 
sn  the  continued  merita  of  thia  slsn 
work,  and  its  claims  upon  general  u 


Pbaotical  Serhohb:  designed  for  Tacol 
Congregations  and  Families,  By  til 
"Bjt^.  Albkht  BtBNEs,  Pfailadelphia. 

Edioburgb  :  T.  and  T.  CUlk. 

Tbi  high  and  unique  repotalion  wl 
Albert  Barnes  has  attained  in  this  coniir; 
as  Ba  annotaior  on  Scriptare,  will  ban 
pr^ared  for  Urn  an  eager  welcome  u> 
preacher,  or  a  writer  of  semnons.  Weun- 
not  doubt,  therefore,  that  tbe  volume  noi 
introduced  to  onr  readers  will  hare  w  a- 
tensive  cireulBtion.  The  discoursei  ati 
eminently  practical,  both  as  to  the  to}iioMi 
which  they  are  founded,  and  as  tothemu- 
nec  in  which  these  are  illustrated  ami  "'- 
forced.  The  frecness  of  the  Gospel— lit 
love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  a.  Savioor— itbj 
will  ye  Die?— The  Deoeitfulness  of  iSe 
Heart— Judaism  in  Religion — The  Resinu 
why  Men  are  not  Christiana — The  Uisei^ 
ofTorsaking  God— God  worthy  of  Confi- 
dence— Kepentance — Salvation  Easy— Tli« 
Prinniples  on  which  a  Profession  of  Beli' 

g'loa  should  be  made — Enemies  of  llu> 
ross  of  Christ, — Mu«  are  the  tillei  of  lt« 
discourses  in  the  Erst  half  of  the  voliuse; 
and  the  rest — making  twenty-five inaU- 
are  eqnatly  cbarocteristie  of  an  earnest, 
plain,  rousing  and  working  ministry.  Tbere 
IS  DDthiDg  remarkable  in  the  author's  modi 
of  laying  out  his  text.  An  ingeniooj  or 
felicitous  division  seems  to  be  no  oljtct 
with  him.  Astrikiugepithet,orbeaiillfDl|T 
turned  phrase,  or  a  finely  balanced  penoOi 
has  as  attraction  to  detain  or  lesd  tiio 
ande  for  a  moment  from  the  dir«et  •>■> 
vblcb  be  pvoposee  to  himNtras  a  Chri^° 
piMtaket, — todealwith  the  reason  andcM- 
science  of  bis  hMjers.  Oae  can  Fesliie,in 
leadinB  these  discourses,  a  descriptioi 
wbich  baa  bean  given  of  Barnes' orBtoTy,li 
con  nection  with  bi8preaohiDaanunci''7 
sermoB  in  Mew  York  i—"  Mr  Bmea^ 
fbr  nearly  two  hours.  He  stood  as  still  si 
a  post  the  whole  time,     K 


HtHgimu  Irdelligeneti 


^  qmkttr,  which  irnautibl;  chained  tha  of  Scripture  woald  luppow.    D«dic*iad  to 

Uration  of  tb«  kiga  aodience.  Thay  wera  Ood  b;  his  Naiariiic  tow,  he  got  entangled 

ridenitf  lakaa  tgnoTpriaefandaspall  waa  by  a  godieu  marriage,  and  sunk  into  ain. 

poa  litem.    It  waa  that  of  theaimpla  car-  Bat  his  seed  remaiBed  in  bim.    Like  soma 

aanaia—lhe  freedom  &«ni  all  appearaBca  otfan  veil  known  laooTered  backiliden, 

I  imliition—ihe  air  of   deep  coQTiction,  he  bad  ibe  advania^  of  being  truncd  bj 

ltd  ths  stroag,  manly  good  aenie,  whicb  a  pious  mother,  who  vatched  ovei  bim  in 

ernded  ibe  disconrae.    If  Mr  Baroes  hot  bis  fall,  and,  doubtloH,  waited  and  prajed 

Meloquenve,hehaasoBi8tbin|;beKarlhall  for  his  resloratioD.    With  tbe  disaolution 

loquence."    As  tbe  effect  of  sermoas  lo  of  his  martiage  that  restDTBtioD  came,  and 

rbiuh  tuch  qualities  belong,  does  not  much  Samson   had  a  time  of  rcTiTaL      6ubs«- 

tpeDd  on  tbe  ielnwj,  tbe  Tolome  before  (juenlly,  bowever,  and  after  a  consldeiablo 

a  a  fiit«d  to  be  Tueful;  to  an  extent  far  period   of   slow   epiritoal    decleDBian,  ha 

cjond  vbat  has  usually  been  attained  by  again  yielded  to  his  besetting  nio,  "tha 

hepslillBlieddiscoaraesofeven  moreoele'  lual  of  tb«  flesh,"  and  feU.    Bui  the  Lord 

iiucd  praaehara.     Thongh  not  ctaieg  into  did  not  stterly  foiwke  hia  serTant.    Ha 

MHHn,  ilie  audiDT'ii  dittinguishine  faoulty  suSered  bim  for  a  seaMn,  aftei  be  waa 

! —  '-■-  Mixed  bj  hia  enemieg  and  deprived  of  faia 

light,  to  gfind  in  the  priMn-boosp  of  the 
Pbilistinaa.  This  to  him  became,  in  die 
opisiim  of  our  aalhor,  ft  kind  of  purgatory, 

"  Dot  in  tile  sbaidcB  below,  but  Mrs  in  thia 

r    -                       c            T  now  living  and  still  ginniiig  world."    Here 

rai  Broo«iPHT  OF  S*Msos  ItLDSTnATSD  ^^  ^^  J^^^  puoi^bsd  (^d  purified,  and 

i-DArPUED.   BytbeRev.JobnBruca,  w^  finally  ,.a»ed,  "  yet  so  as  by  6re."    Dr 

"■"■  Brace  justly  NtyleH  bun  "  this  well-nigb  re- 

Einborgh:  EdmoDitona  and  Douglu.  newed  believer;"  and  again  he  says,  "sncb 

Tbi)  litile  brocbure  14  not  unworthy  of  it*  a  reoovery  as  tbis  of  ^maon,  from  a  lust 

aiible sad eioeUent  autbor.    Like  bjm-  whichiasaBnslaviDg,iiuiy  almostbentnked 

df^  ii  sivouia  a  littla  of  qnaintneHs  and  witb  tha  repentanoe  of  the  thief  on  tbe 

•osHiiity,  but  it  is  clearly  the  result  of  cross." 

infal  isfleetioo  on  the  character  of  the  This  brief  ontlins  will  serre  to  give  onr 

iiM-jiidga  of  Israel.    Not  unfrequenlty  readers  some  idea  of  the  view  taken  of 

iteve  beard  Bible  readers  wonder  tbat  Samson's  cbaracter  as  a  believer.     Tbe 

vusaa  thoDld  be  found  among  the  saints,  lessons  deduced  from  it  are  profitable  tor 

■d  hare  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  wor*  correctian  aod  iostroction  in  righteousness ; 

lita  in  iliB  eleventh  chapter  ih  Hebrews  I  and  the  rolame  as  a  whole  baa  excited  on> 

I  QDit  be  allowed  that,  at  first  sight  of  bis  interest,  both  beoauae  of  the  novelty  of  tbe 

xlo^,  there  appears  some  tcope  for  sndi  theme   and  tbe  ability  witb  which   it  is 

filing.    To  remove  this,  and  set  the  treated.    Minor  faults  it  were  not  diffioult 

wraMer  of  Samson  in  a  proper  light,  it  to  point  out.    Long  sentences,  parencbeti- 

■eobjectof  our  author.    TooMview,lie  cal  clan«es,  and,  to  our  taste,  occasional 

u  bwn  tocees^uL  The  stand- poi at  fron  inelcsanciee,  may  be  found.    But  we  are 

bkh  he  look*  at  tbe  saltject  of  his  memoir  unwifiiBg  to  sully  praise  well  deserved,  by 

■wrtoC,  and  the  estimate  farmed  of  his  what  some  might  reckon  imdeserved  cen- 

iliEiou  Bharactar  ia  not  leas  so.    Raised  |are.    The  bo(A  ha*  onr  high  and  heart/ 

pbjGttdiobe  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  t '    ' 

uis  tbe  FbilisUnes,   Samson   waa   tra 


InttlUgnut.— ISnftrtr  ^treiisterian  eHSutc$. 

raEsBTtRMU.  FBOOiBDines.  and    examination    are     each    conducted 

annaally  in  tbe  congreKation,    Missiooary 

..™l/— His  preebytety  met  at  White-     and  other  prayer  ineetiiies  are  held,  Sab- 

ill  Grsoge  on   3d  March,  for  visitation     bath  claases  oondocted,  family  and  public 

worship  attended    to,    a     coagregational 

library  is  kept,  and  monthly  missionary 
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dnnsd  tht  Nagngktion ;  time  wu  a  tali  l«t«  viilt  to  Cabraeb  the  p«op1e  tliera  u 
aEtenduice,  uid  favounbk  appeanncea  of  tborlied  bim  to  intimate  to  the  prubjlacj 
Interest  felt  in  the  proceeding*  of  the  day.  tbaC  ibaj  wijbed  supply  of  sennon  ioi  fin 
In  the  evening,  the  presbyterj  met  for  monthiofCbeensniDgsammeraDdhamK; 
ordinary  buineiM,  when  oommUaioDer*  Uie  clerk  wa>  imtcDcied  to  proonrv  this  f 
from  Keith  preunted  a  draft  of  mlei  for  them,  and  also  toitiaeT&tetbereuid  in  t 
Uie  managemetit  of  their  temporal  affairs,  aijjacent  Highland  districts  during:  >i 
for  which  tbey  atked  the  prestnterjr'e  eano-  weeks  of  that  time.  Next  meeiing  u  ip- 
tioB ;  aad  afwr  bll  conuderation,  received  painied  at  Keith  on  SSth  Jnn 
it.  The  presbytery  read  and  considered  the  tion  ^  the  oongregatioa  Ibei 
Braft  Sammary  of  Principle^  and  agreed  boiineM,  and  Mbssts  Patersoo,  Meiklb 
to  state  their  general  approw  of  the  doeii*  ham,  and  Mailler,  were  appointed  u 
ment  without  recordinf  critioiBme  of  it*  the  public  aitdresMs. 
parts  and  their  arrangement.  Congrega-  Benddc—Tbi*  presbytery  met  on  Tin- 
tioDB  were  ordered  to  forward  their  annnal  day,  11th  April~B«T.MrlDglis,mod«ral«, 
statistics,  to  be  laid  before  the  preebytery  pro  ten.  An  bsnnoniona  sail  from  the  cot- 
at  tbeir  nest  meeting,  and  Ibose  who  had  gregation  of  Chimside  to  Mr  Jamea  Ett, 
not  Bubmitteii  tbeir  ruEes  for  congregational  preacher  of  the  gospel,  was  unanioioul; 
management  farthepresbytery'sinspectiqp  mutuned  ;  and,  in  tbe  hope  of  his  accept. 
and  approval,  were  enjoined  to  do  so  then,  ance,  trial  disoouraeB  wereasmgned  ta  bis- 
All  tbe  fODgregationswhoaerepresentativei  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Pai^  hiiiiij 
were  present,  had  made  tbe  Synod's  colleo-  presented  a  copy  of  Mr  Pearson's  toIdih 
tion  doe  in  October  last.  It  baring  been  on  "Infidelity"  to  each  minister  of  Al 
reported  to  the  presbytery  that  Mr  Monro  presbytery,  they  instmcted  tbe  clerk  a 
of  Gardenstone,  bad  been  so  ill  an  to  be  nn-  retnm  their  thanks  to  bim  for  bis  lindica 
able  to  preach  on  some  late  Sabbatha,  to  and  liberality.  Returns  being  maile  b; 
prevent  the  recnrrence  Of  disappointments,  congregations  in  the  boiinds  reeardii^ 
Mr  Inglis  waa  appointed  to  visit  him  and  their  mode  of  condaating  flnancial  affur^ 
his  leuion,  and  confer  with  them,  if  neoes-  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  widi  tbe 
sarj,  abont  supply  of  sermon  till  oext  meet-  model  rules  in  the  forma  of  process,  ei- 
Ing  of  preibytery. — This  presbytery  met  cept  in  one  or  two  poinle  in  the  esse  of  ■ 
at  Abarcbirder  on  Uth  April— Kev.  Alex-  few.  The  presbytery  approving  of  llwn 
ander  Millar,  moderator.  Tbe  statistical  all,  recommeDded  in  the  case  of  these  n- 
retnms  for  the  past  year  were  called  for,  ceptiona,  a  nearer  approximation,  if  pr*^ 
and  were  all  forward  or  expected  very  soon,  ticable,  to  the  Synod  regulaCiona.  The  iKit 
and  Mr  Inglis  and  the  clerk  were  appoint-  meeting  was  appoioted  to  be  held  on  Tbm- 
ed  to  systematise  these  returns  and  report  day  the  93d  of  May. 
to  next  meetJng  of  presbytery.     The  mat-  Dtauite. — This  pn 

ler  of  written  rules  for  congregallosal  man-     day,  IBth  April — the -„      , 

Bgement  waa  taken  op,  and  reports  were  moderator.  Appointed  the  Bev.  JobiC. 
received  from  each  of  the  congregations,  Baxter  and  Mr  William  Arklay  Eldo, 
showing  that  in  atl  secular  affairs  are  man-  members  of  the  committee  of  bilk  sod 
aged  with  regularity  and  accaracy,  and  overtures.  Took  up  the  report  of  (he  Sj- 
those  which  hare  not  yet  adopted  a  set  of  nod's  committee  on  the  Synod  fund,— ci- 
written  rales  inlimaled  their  intention  to  pressed  approval  of  the  cbanges  proposa' 
consider  the  matter  as  soon  aa  congrcga-  in  the  report.  The  oonvener  of  tbe  &>■' 
tionat  meetings  can  beheld  for  that  pur-  mittre  of  presbytery  anent  the  rules  nf  ex- 
pose. The  presbytery  fbund,  on  inqniry,  gregations  for  tbe  management  of  ihw 
that  four  congregations  bad  complied  with  temporal  concerns  reported,  and  tbe  pro- 
the  injunction  of  Synod  to  collect  for  the  bytery  agreed  to  report  diligence  to  iht 
increase  of  small  stipends,  and  that  from  Synod.  Mr  James  Forrester,  student  ol 
two  no  reports  had  been  received.  Messrs  the  ild  year,  gave  a  sermon  on  1  John  iii- 
Pactereon  and  MuUer  were  appointed  3  ;  and  Mr  Alexander  Doctor,  of  3d  jur, 
members  of  the  committee  on  bills  and  an  eierclae  and  additions  on  Phil.  ii.  M. 
overtures.  Mr  Inglis  reported  that  in  con-  Both  discourses  were  sustwoed.  This  p«»- 
forraity  to  the  pr&bytery's  appointment  he  bytery  meets  again  on  tbe  13lh  Jane. 
had  viuiled  Gardenstone  and  foond  Mr  DBn/trmline.—Tbii  presbytery  met  on 
Monro  so  far  recovered  from  hia  late  ill-  the  lilb  of  February — the  Rev.  Dr  Joi"- 
neHS  aa  not  in  the  meantime  to  need  the  aton,  moderator — when,  irtur  aivi,  btua 
presbytery's  assistance.  The  clerk  was  sad  soBWined  a  homily  from  Mr  Pwr 
mstructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  tbe  Duncanson;  received  statistical  reports  ftt 
presbjtery  to  John  Bendereon,  Esq.,  of  the  past  year  from  a  number  of  tbe  am- 
Park,  for  copies  of  "Pearson  on  Infidelity,"  gregations,  and  ordered  that  those  of  lb* 
which  he  had  kindly  presented  to  all  the  other  eongregatioas  be  transmitted  t*''? 
members^     Mr  Millar  reported,  that  on  a  clerk  witbnt  delay ;  examined  tbe  onn 
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of  1  nmTOUj  of  prlnoiftlei  (o  the  doM  of  cation  In  Sootluid,  the  preibylcrj,  whlk 

the  ttuth  page,  ud  agreed  to  bodm  amMKl-  thej  approve  of  the  main  object  aod  manj 

id>dU,U)  tMtranunittad  to  the  oonTeoerof  of  the   proviiions  of  the   bill,   feel   ooo- 

the  Sjnod'i  oommittee  on  the  labject ;  in-  itraioed  to  record  their  decided  oppoaitlon 

lUncted  iheclerk  to  write  a  latter  of  thanki  — fint,  to  that  put  of  it  b;  which  it  iipro- 

to  J<^n  Hcmdvaon,  Esq.  of  f  urk,  fbr  hit  po*ed  to  be  enacted  that  religion!  initrno- 

biadneu  in  presenting  a  copy  of  Pasrsoa's  tion  shall  be  given  in  tJie  schools  by  the 

work  on  Infidelitj  to  each  minister  of  the  master ;  and,  aeoond,  to  the  prorision  made 

prober sr;.— The  prMbjtary  met  again  on  for  aiding  out  of  the  general  tax  denoDii- 

ihe  4tfa  April-— the   Bar.    Dr  Johnston,  iwiioiial  achools.     In  reference  to  the  Grat 

modnatra'.    It  was  raported  that  sta^stl-  of  these  provisions,  the  presbyterj  renew 

ol  reports  fbr  the  last  year  had  been  far-  the  opinion  lo  often  and  deliberatelj  es- 

liib  d  bj  all  the   ebngregationa  of  the  pressed,  that  it  is  not  within  the  province 

ptthjttn,  both  for  the  presbjtaj  and  of  govemmeoi  to  provide  for  the  religions 

lbs  Sjnod's  committee  J  and  the  ministeri  instroctioit  of  the  subject,  and  that  this 

of  tbe  PrasbTter;  in  DnnfeTmline  wera  department  of  the  sdncation  of  the  jonng 

■pptinied  a  committee — Dr   M'Miohael,  baloDga  ezdnslTelj  to  parent*  and  to  lb* 

«  a  digest  of  theae  fbr  ehnrch,  and  they  cannot  lend  dielr  saDotioB 

I  fiitnre  meeting.     At  or  snpport  to,  bot  mint  oppose  •nj'  system 

'ul  uaeliDg  the  presbytery  eza»inad  a  wbioRdi«regardsthiaprindple,andbylegli- 

ponian  of  the  Draft  of  a  Summary  of  Prin>  lative  eaactment  prescribes  religiont  in. 

tii^B,  ind  agreed  to  some  amendments,  straodon.    Such  a  proviiioD  as  that  pro- 

vhich  were  forwarded  to  the  eonvener  of  posed  would  in  ittelr  bave  the  effect  oftx- 

ihB  SfDod's  committee  on    the   satfject;  clading  ftom  the  office  of  teacher  in  the 

ud,  haviDg  resumed  the  connderatian  of  public  schools  many  otherwise  well-quali- 

■id  dodunant   at  this  meeting,   it  was  fled,  but  whose  conscientious  convictlolM 

utored,  and,  after  some  deliberation,  agreed  wool  d  not  allow  them  to  accept  of  it.    It 

H  to  proceed  no  brther  with  the  exaini-  would  render  the  proposed  local  auessment 

nuion  of  it,  and  to  recommend  Uiat  tlie  obnoxious  to  many,  m  beiog  to  a  certain 

S}nod  should  delay  for  the  pnsent  the  estant  made  for  idigioiu  iostruction.    It 

wnii^  of  anv  summary  of  principles.    On  Is  nnnecessary,   seeing   that  this  branch 

Ibe  motiOD  of  Dr  Johnston,  it  was  agreed  mej  safety  be  lell  In  the  hands  of  school 

to  petition  ParltBQient  against  those  cjaases  committees,  however  composed,  and  it  Is 

of  lbs  Lnd-Advocate^  Education  Bill,  delusive,  there  being  do  provision  made 

which  enact  that  instruotion  Id  religion  either  m»  to  the  qnality  or  extent  of  the 

■iuli  ba  imparted  by  the  master — that  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given.     In  re- 

■jiuiB  of  Privy   Connoil  grants,  in  an  fo'cnce  to  the  other  provision  for  the  sup- 

tf^nited  fbrm,  shall  still  be  ooBtinned —  port  of  denominational  schools,  the  pree- 

sod  the  exdnsion,  both  from  the  general  iivtery_  regard  it  aa  on  enactment  in  a  more 

hiurd,  and   from   the  local   school  com-  obJMtionable  form  of  the  system  in  opera- 

■illees,  of  a  due  i»oportion  of  popular  re-  tion  under  the  Privy  Coancll  minatea,  to 

pnsoititivesi  Dn  JotinstMiandM'Hichael,  which  they  have  long  objected,  and  oaLcn- 

*ilJi  Ur  Ruieell,  were  i^ipointed  a  com-  lated  to  render  moet  obnoxious  thegeneral 

ftiMee  to  prepare  the  petition  and  transmit  rate  out  of  which  the  aid  is  to  be  given, 

II  lo  Bir  James  Anderson,  M.P.,  for  pre-  inaamuob  as  it  pats  it  io  the  power  of  the 

'eotiiion.     Mr  Walker  renewed  his  ex-  board  to  aid  schools  of  every  sect,  and  to 

P^snion  of  non-H»nciiTrenoewitbthe  pre*-  lend  support  to  the  diffusion  of  enror  aa 

liJMrT  in  this  matter,  foT  the  reason  wbich  well  as  truth.    Tliat  there  are  oUier  piovi- 

oe  formerly  Msigned  ;    and  Mr  William  sions  in  the  bill  oo  which  alteration  seems 

''Isa,  elder,  also  craved  that  it  be  entered  neoesssj'y  and  desirable,  such  as  those  re- 

'"''---'           that  he  could  take  no  part  latins  to  the  constitution  of  the  general 

in,  as  he  ia  opposed  to  all  board  and  of   the  Jooal  comnuttees,  on 

Kenmeot  interTerecoe  with  education,  whioh,  however,  the  presbytery  do  not  feel 

an  Uore  and  Graham  were  appointed  it  necessary  to  enter.    That  Nguding  the 

Mabuioftbeeoinmitteeof  biUsandover-  provision  more   particularly  nferred  to 

^Rs-    The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  with    very    decided   diaapprobation,   the 

Kin  Danfermline  on  the  I6th  of  May.  presbytery  resolve  that  a  petition  be  pr^ 

-^'ihir^ — This  preriiytery  met  on  4th  seated  to  Parliament,  fbunded  on  these  r«- 

*T"il— Bev.  A.  Lowrie,  East  Colder,  mode-  solntioos,  and  praying  that  full  effect  may  be 

nior.    Ur  Feddie,  W.&.,  submitted   the  given  to  them  in  any  measure  which  may 

''j'o'ingreBOlutiODs  anent  the  Ednoation  recdve  tbesanction  of  Parliament."   After 

Bill:_"Tha  attention   of  the  presbytery  some  discuuion, the  rssoln dons  were s greed 

°"UiE  been  called  to  the  bill  lately  intra-  to  nem.  con.;  and  a  oommittee  consisting 

J^MtT  In  the    Lord-Advocate    into   the  of  Mr  Peddie,  Dr  Peddie,  Ur  Daooan,  Di 

Houeof  Commoni  on  the  sutqeot  of  edo-  Thommn,  Dr  ScB*rt,  and  Mi  Aikuian,  ww 
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»ppin&ted  to  dtsw  up  iwUdoni  to  PwU*.  batimi  of  th«  27th  olanae,  vUefa  icqilra 

Beau  -loboal  ctHnmitteei  to  let  apart  in  boiifoi 

^ottfrt.— Tbi*   prMbytcrj  met   on  tha  religion*  iutmotum  (mumiiah  ai  iu  dop- 

4th   April — the  Rst.  Andrew  M'Fartina,  -don  woold  go  ^  to  uqtaril  iu  aecepUut 

moderator.      The  conTener  of  the  ooas  b^  tha  lMM«n    of  otv   diHrch);   Ibc 

mitt«e  for  the  onion  of  the  two  ooognga-  piai6yt«i7  ahra  axpreM,  in  the  anifat 

tioDS,  Bathgate,  read  the  minaies  of  ihe  terms,  thair  4iBip[vohatioa  of  the  M 

different  meetiDgs  of  the  committee  aathrir  elaoae,  for  aiding  denomination^  ubook 

report  to  the  preibjteiy.    The  report  was  out  of  the  ftindK  ralaed  bf  thegeoeralnic; 

approred  of  so  far  ai  it  went,  and  the  com-  .these  claiuea  inrolTing-,  in  tke  D|rin»ii  gf 

mittee  were  inatmcCed  to  proceed  with  the  thii  presbytery,  principlei  both  ainmnidii 

case.      A    petition    was   presented    from  themselTet,  and  dangennu  m  ^ii  nui- 

Orangemontfa,  t^  have  a  preaoher  for  Bome  Kquencea."  Dr  Robertson  having  accoidd 

time  located  there ;   and  the  pntgbjtery  the  motion,  Mr  Bdmond  moved  the  foUo*- 

agreed  to  complj  with  the  wi»bea  of  the  ing  amendment  ■.-^"  Without   expnaoi 

petitioners,  so  far  ai  it  could  be  done  Id  bo-  any  opinion  on  other  praviaiotu  cmbodiri 

cordanee  with  the  rules  of  the  chnreh.    An  in  the  Lord-Adrocate'e  educatioiul  bJl 

overture  reij^Brding  the  supply  of  the  pro-  for  Scotlaad  as  lying  bf^ond  4fae  pops 

fesBorg'  pulpits  daring  the  meetings  of  the  province  of  judgment,  this  pmbjtm,  a 

divinity   hail,   was   unanimously  adopted,  called  oa  t«  attend  to  whatever  affistu  iln 

uid  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Synod,  -dudes  and  inlerests  of  the  niemben  of  th 

'Agreed  to  report  to  the  oommittee  on  a  congregation  under  th^  charge,  u  !&■ 

tnmmary  of  principles,  that  in  the  opinion  gious  men  feel  boui>d  lo  declare— 1.  TbM 

of  this  presbytery,  such  a  summary  is  not  uie  SDactment  contained  inlbe  STtbcIm 

Deeded.     Nwtt  meeting  of  presbytery  is  on  of  said  Idll,  reqniriug  the  appmnUKPt  of 

the  lit  Tnesday  of  May,'at  the  close  of  the  oanoin  stated  boors  for  ordinaiy  ntpae 

Synod's  seeond  sederunt.  Instrnctioa  by   the  master,  is  liciaia  ii 

Gtatpine,  ^Tbit  presbyter;  met  on  Ulh  principle  as  an  intnision  of  oivil  snllxnt! 

April — Rev.  Dr    Macfarlane,    modarator.  into  a  domun  beyond  its  legitimate  iplm 

Ur  Dick,  of  Busby,  reported  bis  prooeed-  offers  viokeoce  to  the  couaeientioiu  csaiii' 

ings  as  comoiissioner  to  the  presbyten  of  tions  of  a  Ur^  proportion  of  the  Sesuuk 

Kirkcaldy,  in  proseoutiou  of  the  oJl  rmm  oomnimi^,  and  must  operate  to  ibe  n- 

Kirkintilloch  to  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  closien  tram  office  under  the  set  [of  ill 

Leven.    Mr  Mitchell  having  accepted  the  coaaislent  diasenlen.    2.  That  the  eoio- 

call,  aod  been  loosed  from  his  eharfie  at  ment  coatained  in  the  aecsnd  part  of  ttt 

Leveo,  airangementa  were  made  for  his  in-  99th  claase,  providing  for  the  aidkgfrai 

daetion  at  Kirkintilloch  on  aTth  April;  Mr  public  funds  of  other  than  public  tchanliii 

Johnston  of  Glasgow  to  preach,  and  Mr  deserving  of  the  strongeat  ocndeiniuuni, 

Brown  of  BallVon  lo  offer  up  the  prayer  and  las  lending  lo  institute  a  system  ernhdij'^ 

address  themtnisler  and  congregation.  Hr  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  prindpleoftk 

Brunton  delivered  his  trial diiiCoursOBjMid  it  present  highly  objectionable  Priiy  Ccuwl 

WBsagreed  that  his. ordination  shonld  take  .granie,  by  which  denaminational  tctouiiK 

?lace  at  Oban  in  the  second  week  of  May.  scots  the  most  varying  and  oppaule,>n 

'he  preehytery  appointed  four  of  its  mem-  subsidised   from    the   comaon    muD;. 

bera  to  represent  it  in  tbe  Synod's  com-  -fostering,  oonaeqnently,   the  rivsliliipt  ti 

mittee  on  bills  and  overtures.    Mr  M'Oill  -religious  parties  at  the   expense  of  ih 

moved,  and  supported  at  some  length,  the  -eommnnity,  and  prodaiming^ndiffcmtisn 

adoption  of   tbe  followine  resolution; —  as  to  the  truth  and. falsehood  in  IIkdid^ 

"  Tfae  presbytery  having  had  under  ooo-  important  reglion  of  humaxi  knowlsdge  wl 

sideratiOQ    tfae    bill    introduced  into  the  convietion.   3.  That  the  lavyingofipolilK 

House  of  Commons  by  tbe  Lord-Advoeate  rate  for  the  speeiAc  parposee  of  the  sci,  h 

on  the  subject  of  national  education  in  long  as  these  clausee  form  pact  of  die  U 

Scotland,  agree  to  express  their  approval  must  subject  Dissenters  to  ike  giieroa 

of  the  bill,  in  so  fares  it  proposes  to  amend  hardship  and  wrong  of  hnag  dritoi  1° 

and  enlarge  the  existing  educational  insti-  consider  the  alt^matin  of  passive  tcMi- 

tutioDs  of  the  country  by  abolishing  reli-  ance  to  the  law,  orinhniMioBtoMiiBp(*> 

gious  teats,  and  the  oonirol  and  aoperia-  by  which  tbelr  coMxdMieH  are  aggiisw. 

tendence  of  the  Established   Church,  l^  4.  That  tfae  introdnetiou  wto  sdwol  eoi>- 

rievating  tbe  condition  of  tbe  teacher,  and  mittees  constituted  under  Uiis  aot,  of  It" 

improving  the  qaality  of  the  edacation,  and  parish  minister  <c  oj^eio,  is  olgectloiiililo  *■ 

by  making  proviBion  for  the  establishment  a  continuance  of  ao  invidioaB  and  un'"' 

of  additional  and  espeaially  of  reformatory  ranted  diatiactian  ;  and  proceeda  upas  tlr 

schools  where  these  are  laand  necessary,  anaonod  priac^ile  of  snakingitha  teoiRof 
At  the  same  time  tbe  presbytery  feel  coo- 

atiaiDed  to  express  their  decided  diaapprc-  -durge  ol 


anaonod  priac^ile  of  makingitha  teoiieof 
sacred  office  a  quoli&cadea  fhr  the  w 
-durge  of  (ha  dvtaea  o£««tBte  fimtUoU?' 
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S,  Tbat  the  spiMiDtment  of  the  eiamins-  Iimt^  In  rapport  of  the  Teaoln^om  of  tha 

lion  of  teachera   on  rGligious  u  neU  u  coDgregntioaal  meetiog.    It  wu  thereafter 

Kcalu   knowledge   bj    the    KOTemment  moTcd   by  hfr  Jarrle,   teeonded    bf   Mr 

lupeotors  ia  a  distinct  Tecoguition  of  the  Cranston,   and  anaalmonslj  agreed  to — 

uucriptaral  prinoiple  that  the  cinl  magis~  "  That  while  it  doea  not  seem  politic  to 

true  may  be  coDstitnEod  the  judge  oftrnth  oppote  the  diraolnlioti  of  the  coonection 

and  error  in  matters  of  religion.    6.  That  betwixt  Mr Montaath  and  thecoDgregaiiaii 

M  theae  groandi  the  bill,  in  its  preaent  of  Greenlaw — and  the  presbyter;  do  harebr 

.k — _  niast  be  held  ax  extremely  oifenaiTe  dissolve  tbe  same— they  cannot  take  Ihu 


to  the  dissenting  commnnity,  aud  deserrea     Uep  withont  expressing  their  cordial  lym- 

their  most  strennous  sod  united  oppoil-     pathy  in  the  feelings  of  Mr  Monteath,  that 

Mr  Kerr  seconded  the  amendraent.     In   rarions  matters  a^cting  bis  comfort 


After  some  diBcnsaion  itiraB  suggested  that  aod  the  good  of  the  chtueh,  and  reflecting 

Mr  Edmond  should  drop  from  ^s  amend-  tlso  upon  the  principle*  and  plane  of  tho 

meat  the  3d   Btid  4th  elanies ;   but   tbts  denomination — inch  as  regards  for  instanin 

beiDgobjected  to  as  informal,  tbe  seconder  the   right  appropriation    of  the   Synod's 

hiTiDglcft  the  meetiuf;,  a  new  ameodraeiit  monies— he   bad    not   receired   that    en- 

vupnitHued  and  seconded,  embodying  Mr  eonragement  which  his  lUthful,  able,  and 

Edmond's,  with  the  3d  and  4th  clauees  left  acceptable  labours  ought  to  bare  secured  ; 

out.    On  coming  to  the  TOte,  the  second  Knd  the  presbytery  feel  bound  to  Tlndicat* 

imendment  was  preferred  to  the  first  by  a  especially  the    home    operatioiui    of    tha 

■DijoriCy  of  10  to  2,  and  being  put  against  Synod's  Mission  Board  from  the  injurioiui 

tie  origiDal  motion,  was  lost  by  amajority  of  reflections    which     circomswtnces    partly 

IS  to  11.    Mr  M'Qill'a  motion  was  accord-  leading  to  this  diiBoIiitloii  are  fitted  to  bring 

bglydeclaredtobeoBrried.  Tbe  presbytery  upon  these  operalioits."    Mr  Cranston,  as 

idjonmed,  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  sede-  the  senior  minister,  engaged  in  prayer,  and 

nut  ofSjDodonTiieBdayeTenlng,2dMBy.  the    moderator   formally  announced   the 

ffsintlion.'^ThiB  presbytery  met  on  tbe  Judgment  to  the  parties.    Mr  Darling  wsi 

aath  March— K«i.  Thoa.  Stmthers,  moder-  appointed  to  preach  at  Grtenlaw,  and  de- 

Uai.    The  apeciol  business  of  midsions  flrat  clare  the  church  vaoani,  and  preside  in  tbe 

Engaged  attention.  Tbe  Bev.MrBattersby  session  in  the  meantime.    The  petition  of 

delivered  an  address  on  tbe  subject,  for  the  congregation  for  supply  of  Bermoit  was 

vhich  a  Tot«  of  tbanka  was  tendered  to  granted.    It  waa   agreed  to  famish   Mr 

Mm,  and  Messrs  Leys  and  Brown   con-  Honteath  with  a  certificate,  having  special 

ducted    the    deTotional    eiercises.      The  reference  to   bis    missionary  prospects   in 

cDnrt  then  proceeded  to  receive  reports  Canada.    After  tbe  annoal  statiitlcal  re- 

from  congregations,  within  the  bounds,  of  tarns  of  the  congregation  had  been  read, 

snma   raised   by   Uiem  for  the  different  Messrs  Renton,  Jarrie,  and  Darling  were 

schemes  of  the  choroh,  and  for  missions  appointed  a  commillee  to  prepare  a  digest 

generally,  daring  the  year.    Mbbbts  Stm-  of  the  same,  to  be  given  in  at  next  ordinary 

there  and  M'Leod  were  appointed  members  meeting.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  and 

of  the  committee  of  bills  and  overtures  at  recorded  to  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park, 

the  approaching  meeting  of  Synod.    Mr  for  his  handsome  donation  of  a  copy  of 

James  Wilson,  student,  delivered  a  lecture  Pearson  on  Infidelity  to  each  of  the  minis- 

and  a  sermon,  which  were  cordially  bus-  tors  of  the  presbyterj^     The  Rev.  Charles 

tuned.    Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Millet  and   Mr  Geor^  Hamilton,   elder, 

same  place,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April,  were  appointed  members  of  the  committee 

on  nhioh    occasion    the    subject    of   the  on  bills  and  overtures  at  the  meeting  of 

Revival  of  Religion  among  themselves  and  Synod.     On  the  motion  of  Mr  Jarvie,  the 

theit  congregations,  is   chiefly  to  occupy  presbytery  resolved  to  petition  in  favour  of 

the  attention  of  the  presbytery.  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  for  a  single  and 

Eciia. — This   picsbyteiy  met   on    Slst  uniform  oath  for  members  of  Parliament. 

March— the  Rev.  Charles  Miller,   mode-  The  following  overture,  on  the  motion  of 

rator.    Mr  Barclay  reported  that  he  bad  Mr  Renton,  was  agreed  to  be  sent  up  to 

fulfilled  the  appointment  of  presbytery  bv  Synod: — "  It  is  respectfally  overtured  to 

preaching  at  Qresolaw,  on  Sabbath,  I9th  ike  Synod,  that  each  of  the  standing  com. 

Febraary,  inlimating  Mr  Monteath's  de-  mittees  of  tbe  Synod  should — as  is  tbe  case 

mission,  and  summoning  tbe  congregation  with  tbe  Mission  Board— consist  of  a  de- 

to  appear  by  commissioners  for  their  own  fined  number  of  members,  and  that  of  raA 

behoof,  Bhonld  they  see  cause ;  Messrs  Gib-  as  are  not  ex  offao;  a  fourth  should  retire 

son,  Hame,  and  others,  appeared  for  the  every  year,  and  shonid  not  be  le-eligible 

congregation,  and  laid  on  the  Wble  a  minnta  until  they  bare  been  one  twelvemonth  odt 

of  1  congregational  meeting.     The  Bev.  of  tbe  committee,  the  parties  retiring  being 

Mr  Honteath  was  beard  on  the  reasons  of  such  as  have  given  least  attendance  at  the 

'•—---<—      i<j,g  conunissioners  were  meetings,  and  attention  t«  the  businsM, 
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imdiiDcueiof  eqoaUtjordonbtjthemeiii-  m  cotutitating  a  gjtttm  of  Ekiaiuiiui 
bors  who  haiB  tw«Q  longeat  on  tbe  com-  -  '  ■  ■-         ■--  ■^ 
nitt«e ;  and  that  on  reporU  of  coiomitteei 
being  praaented,  the  minutea  of  tbctr  meet- 
ings BDoold  accompanj  them."   Next  meet-  Auociadon,  camprismi;  n  larse 

Ing  waa  appointed  to  be  held  during  the  pereoni  of  tbe   nigbeat  intelU^ 

meeting  of  Synod.  reip«ctability  belonging  to  all  denomiu- 

KiloiaTaoclc.—Tbi»    presbytery  met     on  tioos,    vbo,   dthaagb    approving  of    n- 

Tuesdaj,  11th  Apnl.  The  draft  of  a  report  lieioaa  teaching,  deprecate  tbe  intiodiictica 

br  a  committee  of  Sjaod,  recommending  of  legislation  on   the  sabject  of  reli^a 

the  adoption  of  a  gradnated  ucale  of  con-  — III!  That  such  legisUtion   in  refcreDci 

tribnlions  bj  congregations  in  support  of  to  religion  is  at  present  all  the  morcob- 

the  Synod's  general  fund,  instead  of  the  Jectionable,  that  it  htu  been   found  silo- 

present  system  of  collections,    wie   con>  getber  nnnecessaij  for  the  last  hnndrd 

sidered  and  approved.    Mr  Knox  reported  and  fiftj  years  in  Scotland,  whether  u  ii 

thatat  ihemoderationatMaybole,  atwhicb  respects  the  parochial  or  other  BcbDoli, 

he  had   presided,  Mr  John  Carrick,  pro-  whose   religious    character    baa   gnSeitd 

bationei,  bad  been  elected  to  be  minister  nothing  from  the   want  of  all  legialadTC 

of  the  congregation.     Trials  for  ordination  interference   on  the  matter  in  qnestioD- 

were  prescribed  to  Mr  Carrick.    The  pres-  an  interference  which  may  be  regarded  u 

S*    tery  were  occupied  for  a  considerable  even  lees  necessary  now  than  fofnier1y,ii 

le  with  the  conuderation  of  a  case  of  consequence   of   the    extensive    retigimu 

discipline.    The  coareaer  of  the  committee  agency,   both    denominational    and   inii- 

on  the  subject  of  edncation,  reported  that  sionaly,  which  has  been  called  into  exisl' 

the  committee,  at  a  recent  meeting,  bad  ence  in  all  parts  of  the  conntij  for  Ibi 

carefully  considered  the  leading  provisions  religious  instmction  of  the  vanng,  and  Uw 

of  tbe  bill  lately  introduced  by  the  Lord-  influence  this  agency  has  had  in  strengibEi- 

Advocate,  and  that  a  memorial  had  been  ing  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  peopltot 

forwarded  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  niRiog  the  Scotland,  which,  of  itself,  furnishes  (he  ben 

adoption  of  certain  amendmenti  intended  secnrity  for  the  continuance  of  religiout 

to  give  greater  prominency  to  tbe  popalor  teaching  in  coonecttoa  with  day  school  edu- 

elemenl  in  the  worliingof  the  measure,  and  cation. — IV.  That  as  tbe  establishment  b; 

do  away  with  certain  clauses  which  inter-  legislative  enactment  of  religious  iniitni^ 

fered  with  tbe  oonscientious  convicdons  of  tion  suited  to  one  class  of  the  population  not 

Scottish  Dissenters.    Tbe  following  resoln-  only  eioludes  those  who  are  conscientioDsly 

tions  were  adopted  by  the  presbytery  : —  opposed  to  such  interference,  but  renden 

I.  That  while  there  are   many  things  to  it  necessary  that  a  similar  proviuon  bt 

be  approved  of  in  the  leading  provisions  made  for  all  other  classes  willing  to  accept 

of   the    measure   on    edncation    recently  ofit,  a  door  is  unavoidably  opened  bysoci 

brought  forward  by  tbe   Lord-Advocate,  a  system  for  the   establishment  of  deno- 

and  whilst  religious   instroction  is  recog-  minational  schools,  even  of  the  moet  u- 

nised  as  of  the  highest  importance,  the  in-  ceptiooable  character; — thus  fumifhiog  i 

tro^uclion  of  legislative  enactments  on  the  basis  for    the  permanent  endowment  of 

subject  of  religion  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  all  tbe  errors  and  practices  of  Popery,  si 

presbytery,  most  nnwiae  and  uncalled  for  the  very  time  efforts  are  being  made  (be 

m  itself,  the  unavoidable  Cause  of  discord  the    withdrawmeni  of  grants    to  Roman 

and  want  of    co-operation   among  those  Catholic     colleges     and     chaplains,   sad 

friendly   to  tbe    cdocational   cause,    and  other  agencies  employed  by  Bomac  Citbo- 

likely,  if  retained,  to  prove  ruinous  to  tbe  Lcs  for  tbe  propagation  of  their  religios. 

well-intentioned  edbrta  which  the  present  — V.  That  a  petition,  founded  on  the  foie- 

measure  discovers,  to  secure  a  sound  and  going    resolutions,    and    objecting   eipe-  ' 

useful  system  of  edncation   for  this  conn-  cially  to  clauses  27  and  36  in  tbe  Lord-  I 

try.— IL   That  such  legislation,   contem-  Advocate's  Bill,  be  forwarded  to  tbe  Heine 

plating    as    it   does   the   control  by  civil  of  Commons,  and   to  be   signed   by  (he  I 

government  of  religions  matters,  and  the  moderator  in  name  of  the  nresbyterj,  and  I 

modes  and  forma  in  which  religion  shall  be  that  the  committee  already  appointed  on  j 

tanght,   is   opposed    to    the  avowed   and  the  subject  be  instructed  to  watch  over  tbs  | 

conscientious  conviclions  of  a  large  pro-  progress  of  the  measure,  and  to  take  sucb 

portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  amount-  steps  in  the  matter  as  to  them  may  v — 

mg'at  least  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  necessary  and  expedient."   A  special  mi_. 

the  population  ;  to  the  professed  sentiments  ing  of  presbytery  was  appointed  Iji  be  held 

of  a  still  larger  number  of  the  people,  who  in  King  Street  session-bouse,  on  Tuesds; 

along  witb  the  former,  regard  the  control  ISth  April,  to  consider  a  cue  of  diecipliae 

of  religion    by  tbe   civil    power,  and  by  from  Catrine  session, 
officeia  holding  merely  civil  appointments,        Lanark. — This  presbjtery  met  M  tlie  Itb 
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tfApril— tbeBer.RabertCordiiiar.iiioder-  Eariitonn,  gna  tn  scooant  of  th«li  m^dn, 

■tor,  pro  tgm, — Dr  Smith,  Biggar,  and  Mr  and  intimued  ibu  the  coDgregatioa  had 

JohnsloDe,  Lanark,  were  choaen  to  repre-  taken  into  their  Krione  coQaideration  tha 

MM  the  pre«bjter7  in  ihe  committee  of  billi  tbtj  deMJCnle  and  dependent  drcomatancca 

ksd  OTerlnrea  at  the  approaching  meeting  in  which  the  family  of  Mr  Hamilton  had 

of  Sfnod.    A  oordlal  toco  of  thanka  wa4  been  left,  and  had  commenced  a  inbMirlp- 

recorded  in  the  minntea  to  John  Hendei^  tion  in  Earlaioun  and  tha  DsighbonrhtKid, 

Mn,  E«q.  of  Park,  for  Ma  Taluable  preaent  which  waa  goiog   an  aatitfacloriljt.    Tha 

oF  a  Gopj  to  each  miniater  in  the  preiby-  preabjler;  approred  of  die  proceedioga  of 

lerj  of  "  Pearaoa'a   Elauj  on  lafldetity."  the  coDgregation  in  thij  matter,  and  alio 

Uuara  AJkmaa,  Patenon,  Mann,  and  W,  agreed   nnanimonily   Co    appoint  a  con)' 

Scott,  iiadenu  in  diriaitj,  deliTared  dia-  mittea,  oongiating  of  Meaan  Rohaon,  So- 

lonrsM,  which  wer*  ooantmoiulj  sualaioed.  beruon,  Lamgair,  and  Eechie;Mr  Robson, 

Tlie  Ber.  Alezaadar  Bank*  wm  chosen  to  be  conTener  and  treasurer,  to  prepare  a 

Bodentor  for  the  next    twelve  montba.  itatement  of  the  caae,  and  of  the  terma  on 

The  next  meetiDg  of  preabjterj  was  aa-  which  mbsoriptiona  are  to  be  taken  np  and 

painted  to  be  hdd  on  the Tueaday  after  the  administered;  and  to  adopt  anch  measnrea 

ttiird  Sabbath  of  June.  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  bringtng 

Lncaihir^  — Thi*  presbytery   met  at  it  immediately  before   the  caDgreRSUona 

Lirerpool,  4tfa  AprU~BeT.  Wm.  Graham,  within  the  presbytery  and  the  choicn  gene* 

ffiDdentor.     Meears  Akiander  and  Stobbs  rally,  with  the  view  of  abtaioing  asristane* 

<ielirered  discounea;  and  along  with  Mr  to   the  bmil;  in  the  diatreaaing  drcnm- 

Shortbonae   were    examined    on  eubjecta  atancea  in   which  they  are  placed.    The 

prerionalT  appointed,  all  of  wtdch   were  preabytery  met  again  on  the  Ilth  of  April. 

moil  cordially  approfed.    The  preabylerj  A  letter  addresaed  to  the  moderator  by  Mr 

■greed    most   cordially  to    tender    their  Ballantyne  was  read,  intimating  his  demia- 

"amest  thanks  to  Mr  Henderson  of  Park,  aion  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre- 

for  his  Tcry  ralaable  gift  of  a  copy  of  Mr  gation  of  Lilliesleaf,  and  atating  some  rea- 

Pearaon's   prize  euay  on  Infidelity,  pre-  sons  which  had  led  him  to  take  this  step. 

leeted  to  each  miniater  of  the  presbytery,  Mr  Ballantyne  being  present,  gave  some 

md  iniirocted  the  clerk  to  communicate  to  additional  sxplaoations.    After  aame  con- 

him  the  aatoe.    A  letter  waa  read  from  two  Toraation,  the  preabytery  agreed  to  enm- 

Dieoibera    of  Lloyd   Street  congregnlion,  mon  the  congregation  to  appeal  for  their 

Manchester,  ataling  that    they  had  sent  interest  in  this  matter,  at  next  meeting  of 

peuiions  to  the  aeesion  to  be  transmitted  presbytery ;   and  Mr  Robertson  was  ep. 

u  ihe  presbytery,   with   all  papers   and  pointed  to  go  to  Lilliealeaf  for  thta  pnrpoce 

BinatCB  connected  with  the  caae  regardiog  on  Sabbath  tint,  and  instructed  to  call  a 

the  Tefiual  of  said  aeaaion  to  grant  disjuoc-  congregational  meeting  on  snch  an  early 

lion.    Finding  that  Lloyd  Street  aesalon  day  aa  the  session  mar  deem  moat  cod- 

judnotmet  since  the  petitions  were  sent  Tenient.     The  Her.  Wflliam  Rnasell,  and 

io,  and  that   the  papers  were  not  trans-  Mr  Suddon,   were  appointed  membera  of 

milted,  the  presbytery  could  not  enter  on  the  committee  of  biUa  and  orerturea  at  the 

tbe  consideration  of  the  case,  but  recom-  ensuing  meeting  of  Synod.    Mr  Robertson 

mended  that  the  two  members — who  were  bronght  nnder  the  consideration  of  the 

preiwnt  —  ahonld   meet  with  the  seeeion,  presbytery   the    edarational    bill    of   the 

(od  endearouT  to  hare  the  misnndersland.  Lord-Advocate,  and  mored  the  following 

ion  settled  amicably.      Mr  James  Mnir  resolntitms  which   the  presbytery  adopted 

K'Eerrow  was  nominated  for  admission  to  nnanimoBsly: — "That  the  presbytery  with' 

the  IMvinity  Hall,  and  was  appointed  to  oat  entering  into  a  consideration  of  all  the 

•ppear  at  neit  meeting  of  presbytery  to  bs  clauses  of  the  Lord. Advacate's  educational 

iiunined.  Rer.David  Sim,  andMr Herald,  bill,  conceive  it  imperative  upon  them  to 

elder,  were   appointed   to    represent  the  offer  the  strongest  oppoaltion  to  those  por- 

pre&bytery  in  the  committee  on  bllla  and  tions  of  it  which  enact  that  religioos  in- 

CTcrtures.     Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  stmction  aball  be  communicated  by  the 

Bradford  oa  tbe  last  Tuesday  of  May.  master  of  the  school  ita  part  of  his  State 

Mtfrosi. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  paid  duty;  and  which  provide  for  the  con- 

Itk  of  March.    It  was  reported  that  it  had  tlnuance  and  extension  of  denominational 

pleased  Ood  in  his  providence,  to  remove  B(Aools,nomatterwhalmaybethen«tnreDf 

bjdealhthe  Rer.David  Hamilton  oo  the  the  creed  tbat  is  tangbt  in  them.    Thatthls 

19th  of  February  ;  and  that  the  Rev.  George  presbjCerr  recommend  the  rariona  congre- 

Robion  had  been  reqneated  by  tbe  brethren  gallons  of  the  preabytery  to  petition  against 

"bo  attended  the  funeral,  to  preach  to  the  said  portions  of  the  bill,  with  the  view  of 

l«reaved  congregation  on  the  Sabbat'h  fol-  getting  them  eipnnged,  or  failing  to  do  ao, 

lowing.     Messrs  Kerr  and  Jeffrey,  com-  of  getting  the  measure  withdrawn," 
nuntmers   from  tha   East  Congregation,        Ntaeatth. — At  a  meeting  of  Ihla  prea- 
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bjteTj,  TthMan:b,theB?T.JunMl>aDoui  of  Mr  Wadaeiri  Mcent  viait.     StatMnl 

rcil(|ned  bis  paMonl  charga  of  the  con.  TetuiDs  wera  diiactad  to  be  obtnBed  bj 

graguioD  at  Wkrkworth,    The  ooagreg*-  tha  oamniUte*  tppatnted  for  that  deput- 

SoD  having  been  previonilj  infonned  of  nent  from  sneb  consreg&tjons  u  hare  not 

kU  inientlon,  now  itated  by  ■  latMr  snd  ^et  rendered  Ibem.   Meit  ordinnj  nMcting 

by  their  oonnniMionera,  thai    while    Ur  et  preabftFiT  (o  b«  held  hen  on  the  lit 

PnDcu]*B  present  propOMl  kad  ^ventbam  Tueidaj  of  Jsae. 

mnch  aoiTow  and  eoncern,  Umj  afl«iwl  no  Stirling. — This  preibjtei;  tnat    OD   Um 

Mpoiition  to  it.    in  theM  circnnutanoea,  Sdofjannarj.  Tha  chief  haaineM  wna  tb* 

the   preabftery  felt  it  their  duty,  tboagb  conalderatioD  Oi  tba  edncalion  qaastion. 

with  great  relnotanoe,  to  oeeepl  the  reglg-  The  rescdntioDi  inwrt«d  i*  the  Febniaiy 

aatlan,  espresaing,  at  the  sameliiiie,  tbair  No.  of  (hit  Magrui^t  wore  agreed  to.    III 

cordliJ  atboHan  and  aateen  for  Mr  Dan-  U'Kerroir  craved  (o  bare  it  marked,  thu 

oan,  who  iftnov  ahaat  to  go  irith  his  family  while  be  did  notfommlljappoae  tltAadop- 

•   Caaada.     Mr  Bell  wai  appoinEad  to  tion  of  the  reBoludao^  M  ia  not  to  b*  e^ 

ach    at  Warkwnrth  to   aDnoanea  thia  sidered  u  BcqnieeeiltK  In  them,  iBaamnd 

iaioa   to  the  ooogresatien.    The  B«t.  m  he  holdi  that  goTemaent  oo^t  mt  to 

AlexanAr  Henderaan  slao  at  thia  maetiiig  interfere  in  any  way  wiib  tb*  bnniaeM  of 

Nsigned  Ua  paster^  charge  of  tbe  con-  edneatton.    Hi   Uanter  wiabad  it  to  be 

fregaiion    at   Hexham.    The  rerignatioa  gtUed  that  he  did  not  aeqnoaca  for  tht 

WBi  laid  on  the  table ;  notioa  to  l«  giTen  reaaon   that   the  qoesUon  ei  gOTARmMM 

to  the  congregation  that  they  may  appear  faterfereiice  was  waivad.    Ifeairn   Brown 

by acommla^n,  fbrtheirlnteicBti,  at  next  and   GilGllan   were    prsTanted   frona  di*- 

BBeting  of  pieabytery,  to  be  held  here  ok  aenting    at    the    next    meating — tfaa    on* 

Iha  Ut  Taeaday  ef  April.    The  pre«bjt«ry  having  bMn  absent  from  the  meBting  in 

•ffun  met  on  April  4lb,  whoa  a  letter  fium  Janoai^,  and   the   other  having   had    ta 

Ur  Fotler  atated  Ma  aceaptaoee  of  the  oall  leave  before  the  conobuioo.      ■ "  -■ 


deeiaioi 


frMi  tb*  Foorlh  Congr^atian  here.  Ur  greeatkone  bnt  one  wua  fennd  to  ban 
Hendenoa'areaixBationwainowconndand.  made  ttie  collection  for  tbe  Synod'*  gene- 
OomniarioBBT*  from  tha  oongragation  ax-     raJ  fund.    Mr  Andrew  Bla^  itBdent  in 


praMad  tbeir  earnest  and  nnanimous  desire  divinity  of  tbe  second  yeAT,  was  certified 

that  their  respected  minister  riionld  eon-  and  attested  to  this  piesbjtwy  frwm  the 

tinM  amooc  uem,  bnt  as  be  adhered  to  presbyteir  of  Gla^ow.     The  preabytery 

bis  lealgDMioii,  tbe  preabytery  regretted  to  met  on  the  7th  of  Febroary,     The  pr«*^- 

flod  that  their  only  alternative  was  to  ac-  lery  eoeaged  ia  a  conversation    on  the 

cept  it.     In  doing  this,    they  stated  their  state    or   religion   in   tha    oongregadoni. 

warm  aE^ctionate  regard  for  Hr  Hend^-  The  acconnts  were  Ikionrable,  putMolaflj 


-    __  .•  respected  chnieh  attendance,  and  imt- 

plaood  on  the  Synod's  roll  of  probationera.  sionary  ctffitrihntioni.  Fean  ware  ex- 
Mr  Macnangbton  was  appoinled  to  preach  preas^  as  to  family  worship  not  h^mg  M 
at  Bexham  on  the  9th  instant,  to  annoance  generally  obaerved  as  formerly  ;  and  Acta 
this  deduon  to  the  congregation.  Arrange-  were  related  ai-to  tlie  sad  efctta  •fdnak- 
ments  were  made  for  the  examination  of  enneas  in  aooie  caaeg,  Tbe  preabyteiy 
stndents.  A  testimonial  of  characMr  was  com^ted  the  reading  and  axamlnatioti  ef 
agreed  to  be  given  to  the  Rev.  James  Wat-  the  Draft  Summary  of  Frindples,  aBdi»- 
•on,  formerly  of  Walker,  now  g^g  odi  ai  atrncted  the  clerk  to  (brward  tbeir  ooi- 
•  Biaslottaiy  to  Canada.  John  Heodenon,  reclions  to  tbe  eonvcnw  «f  the  conaittae 
Esq.  of  PaJt,  having  presented  a  oepy  of  oa  that  matter.  At  a  meMii^  ob  April 
Pearson'*  priaa  eaaay  on  Infid^ty  to  each  4(b,  Mssars  Black,  Snssell,  and  Ewing, 
Vtiniater  of  tlus  presbytery,  it  was  miani-  atndenta  of  divinity,  delivered  senMina^ 
monaly  reeolved  that  the  cordial  tbanka  of  which  were  approved ;  and  iSx  Smith  and 
thepreabyterybegiventoHrHndersonfoT  MrJamea  Riek,  were  appointed  to  repie- 
hia  ^eroBs  donation,  new  luperadded  to  sent  the  presbytery  in  the  caomittea  of 
srerHHU  Inataacea  ef  his  Christian  beaevo-  bills  at  next  meeting  of  Synod.  On  thia 
lanoe.  Maasra  Pringle.  Fraser,  aad  Mac-  occaaion,  also,  tha  cordial  tbanka  of  tbe 
nanghlon  were  appointed  members  of  tbe  presbytery  were  agreed  to  be  t«iidwed  to 
Synod^eommitteeofbillsaadovertDres.  A  John  Henderaon,  Eaq.  of  Park,  for  U* 
petition  from  Kfth. Congregation  in  New-  kind  donation  of  a  ctqiy  of  "Peataon  aa 
•Htla,    far   a   moduwioa  in   a  call,  waa  Infidelity"  to  each  mindater. 

Ented,  to  l*ke  place  on  Thoraday,  SOtb 
tant,  at  aaven  p.iSt  in  Zion  Chapel,  where  

that  congiregation  now  meets  for  worship.  <=*"■"  MoDMiiTO. 

Mr  Matnanghton  to  preadi  and  preaide.  CftmwMis.— Mr  James  Eer,  calM  astfa 

A   grati^ing    report    waa  given  of    tba  Ibreb— Mr  Seark,  Aytcn,  pivrfdlng. 

Biaaioaary  raeatinga  brid  on  the  occasion  iSfronraar,  Bridgt  SbmU—at  QMrgs  D. 
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UfttAewB,  wlM  filh  April— Ml  SnwlU*,  btric^  ordaliMd  23d  Uiid»~Ui8daiidM^ 

StranrMr,  preriding.  Hoaielbiursb,  and  Ui  Hair,  Lutb,  offld- 

J/aybois.— Mr  J<^a  Curidc,  cdled  3ad  atlag. 

Mucli— Mi  Kddz,  Ajr,  pmidiog,  JUitk,J.un>adm.—lii  WUIiam  ThomMM, 

ordaiiud  SStb  Muebr— Ur  OilUflpw,  Bel^ 

oBDinATioDB.  b*lvi«,  and  Ml  DicUa.  Abetdeeu,  officiMt 

MuutBw^h,  Unioa  Church.— Hit  Jmm*  iug. 


#Ston£$l5  iUtrosj^tct 


BUCIAI.  UPKOTEIUCHI  UriDBKaT.  ..  ,  .       ,  1 

flaetnating  aod  inaecur*  Ihat  fi         

Gbui  cbauge*  have  talcen  plooa  Id  the  in-  qnurten  of  the   soil  of  the  Turkish  do- 

Icnudpolicjaf  Turke;  eince  our  U«i  pobli-  niuiiona  are  laid  i«  be  beld  ia  this  maimer, 

caiiot.  Thepossesaionaof  tbemoEoiieabftVa  To  disDoueia  Ibege  pow«ifHt  oorpaiaiioni 

been  declared  the  prbpertj  of  the  State.   It  of  landed  property  which  thej  Imtb  held 

is  Kurcel J  passible  to  over  csUmate  theiab  for  centuriee  by  tli#  twofold  bond  of  legal 

pon&nce  of  such  a  Bodal  revolution,  and  tb*  ita«ge  ood  religiooa  Tanerati^B — tontuma 

probabilities  are,  that  bad  not  the  fleew  of  the  direct  autboritj  of  the  Saltan  OTer  M 

Britain  and  France  been  near  Con*taa-  Urge  a  portion  of  the  land*  of  ili*  anptra, 

linopU.tbe  attemptwonld  DeverhaTebeaa  pne-tbird   of  which   waa  aUotied  to    tha 

made,  er  if  made,  would  baie  cpat  the  ^o«quaa  bj  Uahoinet  the  cdb^iiqtoi' — and 

Sultan  hia  hoad.     The  Sheik-ul-IsVn,  tha  to    deff    lit*    whole    pcwer    irhich    the 

head  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  was  da-  Ulemaa  and  religiona  orden  maj  be  able 

posed  becauBo  he  would  not  give  hit  cuo-  to  put  tarl]i  in  dafenee  of  their  TBiCad 

teat   to   this  meaaurG,   and   without   luR  light*,  ia    certaiuly  one    of   the  botdMI 

conieDt  it  could  not  become  law.    A  mora  peasore*  ever  taken  in  a  flBCiat   aaMri 

pliable  person  was  appointed  in  hia  place,  gancy. 

«ho  18  prepared  to  give  liia  aancCion  lo         "Bat  w<{entaitain  no  dogbt  thai  thia 

those  iotemal  reforma,  without  wl^ich  all  reaiuuplloii   i^  land*  is  an  indiapeiuvhia 

the  power  of  Enrope  cannot  prevent  Tor-  prelimmary  ta  the  real  reform  and  progreu 

kej  from  a  rapid  duBolution.   Theimportn  of   the  couctr;.     Sooner  or  later  in  ila 

ance  of  thii  revolution  is  deaarib«)d  in  th4  history,  every  Chriatits  Slata  bai  under* 

Times  : —  gona  it,  and  tha  v^at  poasqMioB*  which  the 

"The  mosqnes  andreligioiu  foundationa  auperstition  or  the  rapacity  of  fomer  age* 

of  the  Ottoman  empire  form  important  placed  in  the  hands  of  Uie  obnreh  haia 

BpiritDal  corporations,  exeruiaing  an  in)#-  beeo   reatared   to    the  eommon  nsaa  of 

pesdent,  lenl,  aad  taeocratical  pow^r  in  society,    Tha   aocial   revolution  whieb  i^ 

tbe  Stale.    The  Uleoias,  or  maateia  of  the  being  effected  in  Turkey  hy  the  emandpa- 

law  and  the  Koran,  are  the  sole  poaaeesorR  tion  of  the  Chriatiana,  and  the  establiab- 

o!  the  vast  wealth   beloogiiig  to    these  ment  of  a  principle  of  eqttality  between  all 

faDudatinaa,  and  at  the  lame  time,  as  tha  raoes  and  religioag  of  the  empire,  led  bj  an 

expoondeFB  of  tha  faith  and  fuudameutak  ineritabta  eonieqnence  to  tbs  abolttion  sf 

lana  of  Islam,  the;  oigoir  an  antharitj  to  the  esolitiva  sufnemaoy  which  the  htns- 

whichtbehiKheat  powers  in  the  State  have  tnlmani  hara  hitbeito  esamlaed  arer  th» 

been  compelled  to  bow.    The  inseeuricy  irf  largest  Dortion  of  the  aoil,  except  in  the 


kishlaadowuersErom  generation  to  genera-  altheogh  oliai^n  of  this  nature  are  never 

'^OD  to  assign  over  ihe  fee  aimpLe  of  their  aooempliahad    without   the   dangere   and 

estates  to  the  mosques,  reasrving  onlv  the  aaffaringa  ina^arable  ft«m  ravolntion*,  thQ 

uaofrnct  to  tbemadves  and  their  diiact  &titre  atredgth  and  Independence  of  Tiui> 

male  deacendaote.    Land  tbua  held  by  tha  key  dqiand  on  the  inlrodiietion  of  a  tjatem 

moiquea  or  religiqos  corporations  became  toullj  distinct  fram  that  whiah  hai  rethiced 

ramafi  or,  as  it  ia  termed  in  India,  leukf,  ao  magnifioent  an  ampisa  to  the  verge  of 

and  ia  held  for  ever  in  mortmain.    Such  diaaalntian." 

landa  have  hitherto   been    eiempt  (mm         Anothfr  great  dia^te  ha*  been  a 
-     ■         ■  The  tei  ■  -  —  ■  • 


Uutionand  peraoDalcoa^cation,Bndtbia     pliabed.     The  teitimonf  of  ChrlgHang  ii 

. v__   ..  ^j„gj,^  and  extended  by     now  placed "' '■'■  ■*■—  - 

«  of  durttion  and  seawitj     Uoalenu,  i 


tenure  has  lo  increaied  and  extended  by     now  placed  upon  an  equality  with  that  of 
■'■  ■   "  .  .       .-  .  ..        -,    .  ^j^  ^^  eriminaL' 
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Thki  lodal  degndatton  wUOt   it  lain  amandpatedfromfarmarprejndieH.  Thrir 

npon   Chriftiau  lince  the  dettraction  of  FMidence  in  theSoutherafitrntMBiiiitlun 

tne  GrMk  «mpire  fooreeiHariM  mgo,  b;  Uoght  them  that  the  coodilioaottbeiliie* 

the  capture  of  Comtantinople,  hu  at  lut  there  ia  far  superior  t«  ^at  <^  dteworkfaig 

been  remored.   The  flnnan  for  eitablishing  clasMs  in  Britain.    The  foUowiog  ennd 

the  eqnalitjof  ChiiatiBDeTideneethnnigh-  from  the  "NewTorkTribiiiie"iilhebat 

out  the  Tnrkjah  empire,  with  the  regula-  answer  whioh  can  be  made  to  inch  miodt- 

tioaa  appended,  lies  now  before  m.     We  dons  aMtemente  :— 

are  not  ao  sanguine  aa  to  gnppnae  that  a  "  In  the  Bonthem  newRpapen,  we  hibi- 

mere  change  in   tbs  law  ii  auffideat  to  toallj  see  anch  adrertiaemeiita  u  the  fbj- 

•eoure  the  practical  objects  deaired.    Ke-  lowing,  which  we  copj  from  the  'Optional 

form  It  required  with  regud  to  the  jndgea  Courier'  of  the  £&tb  nit: — 

M  well  aa  with  regard  to  the  depoaitioo  of  " '  Will  be  aold,  etc.,  etc 

witneiaea.    But  »  moat  ralnable  ttep  hu  "'IGalavesiOf  bodiaexea  anddiTeciago, 

been  gained ;  .and  the  yen  fact  that  it  waa  ammig  whom  there  are  soTer^  bonie  «i- 

onlj  with  , the  ntmoat  reluctance,  and  al-  TaDta,hoaBehoId  famitnre,kitcheaiiteiiaH 

moat  bj  compoLuoo,   that    the    fanatical  and  manj  other  articlea,  the  pnumentiaB 

Mahometana  made  the   cODcesaion,  ia   a  of  wlucb  wonld  be  too  tediona.' 

proof  of  iu  T&lue.     Other  refoima,  how-  ** '  IS  aUrea,  of  both  aexea  and  dif«mt 

erer,  are  required,  as  to  the  condition  of  ages.    Ternia  and  conditioni:   purdnw- 

Christiana.    A  capitation  tax  is  enforced  money  payable  on  a  credit  of  one  and  iwi 

npon  Chriatiana  /rom  which  Mahometaea  jean  h'om  da;  of  sale,  with  good  and  pa- 

are  exempted,    Thia  tax,  prodnctire  aa  it  aonal  aecnritj,  and  mortgagea  on  the  pro- 

ia,  muat  be  abolished,  and  the  EnaocM  of  pert/  sold  to  secure  payment  thereon,  nd 

the  State  be  recmited,  in  a  nianner  leaa  8  per  cent,  per  aanum  intereat,  bom  M- 

nnjnst  and  degrading.    At  present  too,  no  lutity  until  paid.' 

Chriadan  can  hold  property  in  the  aoiL  " '  28  slaTes,  of  both  aexea  and  differt 

He  caonot  poaaeaa  a  single  rood  ef  laod.  agei;  1  American  horse,  1  lot  of  ibouttt 

And  wliat  greater  proof  can  be  giTen  of  head  of  gentle  horned  cattle,  1  bDg:gT,  I 

the  barbarian  character  af  Turkey  than  mnlea,  3  work  oxen,  I  horse  i^rt,  1  pair  ^ 

this,  that  millions  of  tie  beat  of  its  popn-  ox-cart  wheels,  1  branding  iron,  2  double. 

lation  are  denied  this  first  of  aocial  rightt,  barrelled  gnns,  I  bookcase,  houseb^  far- 

Our  blood  and  treasnre  canoot  be  expended  nitnre,  kitchen  atensila,  etc' 

on  bdialf  of  the  Porte,  unless  her  Christian  "'10  slaves,  of  both  sexee  and  diftnsl 

snbjecta  are  placed,  in  all  raapects,  upon  ages  ;  1  lot  of  gentle  homed  cattle.* 

an  eqmUitT  with  the  rest,     Tnrkey  cannot  " '  5  slaTea,  of  both  etxea  and  di<leml 

ttand_  witbout  these    improTementa,  and  ages ;  I   Creole  horse,  3  cows  and  their     | 

what  ig  not  to  be  forgotten,  she  doea  not  oalTee,  1   calash,   I  clock,  a  small  liK  d     ; 

deserve  to  stand.    The  Euphrates  must  he  houaebold  furniture,  and  other  articles.'        i 

dried  up,  the  Mahemetan  power  must  be  '"3  slaves,  of  diiferent  ages  and  bod     ) 

destroyed,  but  the  beneTolent  mind  will  be  sexes  j  i  horses,  1  mule,  90  head  of  lionti     ' 

nnoh  more  gratified  should  it  be  acocom-  cattle  in  vachery,    1   baggy,   1   sollj,  1 

pU^ed  by_  internal  leformatioii,   than  hj  double-barrelled   gun,  1  Tot  of  com  and 

•zteroal  Tiolence.  fodder,  household  fiirnitim,  and  kitthts 


-   .,                   I    country  animals  sold  together,   llie  following  pro- 

^  present  memorials  against  slarery  to  fesaioual  card  of  a  bloodhound  man  namrf 

the  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  Black,  aa   appearing  in   the   'DadeTille' 

\!T  ^"^^"^  °^  ">«  ■'"ions  slates  ot  (Ala)  'Banner,'  embelliahed  with  ntp* 

WMcH  the  American  Hepubhc  is  formed,  dog-cuts,  may  be  considered  an  aTcnp 

One  of  them  haa  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fa-  sample  of  that  part  of  the  peeoliar  tniU 

nguei  of  the  benevolent  enterprise.    Their  of  the  peculiar  institaUon  as  it  now  a- 

mission  on  behalf  of  humanity  haa  been  aa     iata : 

Uttio  sncceMful  with  the  republican  slave-  « '  The  nndorMgned,  having  an  oxceHmt 

holdm  of  Amenca  aa  with  the  imperial  paok  of  hounda  for  traiKng  and  catcWa^ 

alaveholder  of  Russia.    The  eauie  of  im-  runaway  slaves,  informs  the   pubUc  tbil 

provement  ha«  ever  bean  an  arduous  work,  his  prices  will  be  as  follow  for  such  w 

We  observe  from  a  Wtuhtnglon  paper,  that  vice  :— For  each  day  employed  in  hnnUof 

the  mission  of  these  men  has  incnrrad  or  traiUng,  2  dols.  50o. ;  for  catchine  aA 

the  sneer  which  is  so  commonly  expressed  slave,  10  dole. ;  for  coing  over  10  milM  and 

•gainst  diainterested  |oodneas.     They  will  catching  slaves,  20  dols.    If  sent  for,  lfc< 

^um,  we  are  told,  with  theii  minda  nnoh  above  prices  will  be  exacted  in  cash.    Tie 
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rabwribar  nMt  I^  nils  MdUi  of  Dad*. 
TiJIe,  Ab  [bun*.'] 

"The  adrgrtissmeatt  reapecting  white 
ilireairejetiDfoonneiDOt  loooaimoa  m 
iboie  of  bl>A  almTM  in  tiM  MMithsm  pap«n  t 
but  thsf  appMr,  DSTenholaa,  diowliig  thMt 
lh«  gamleoLMi  and  the  ladiea,  tiM,  of  Um 
wnth  nuika  no  didferenc*  u  to  eolmir.  For 
ciiiDpI«-^[r  Lane  of  Newbora,  adveniwa 
1  ilvs  'aboot  19  yean  old,  qdta  while;' 
ind  Madame  DnpUui^er,  near  New  OtImiw, 
dcKiibei  a  mnawBTaa  a  man  'who  mar 
liytopMahinuelfonfor while.*  Inaword, 
our  3^60(^000  slaTC*  are  of  Tariona  hnea, 
ume  ijiiiw  wliiM ;  and  the  traffic  in  them 


"Bum  Me  in  New  Orieana  and  other 
■ontbani  natee  ilaTB  pens  where  mechanioe 
ir«  bald  fer  bnjen,  and  are  adtertUed  m 
eHUdI,  excellent,  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  iDd  u>  forth." 


Monthlif  lUtro^et. 


Tm  foOowfng  deecription  of  the  condition 
of  tk»  rural  population  of  En^and  is  oopied 
IVon  the  "  En^iah  Chotcfaman,"  a  High 
Church  weekly  newspaper,  of  comiderable 
■blliij  and  of  eameat  spirit.  Ilia  amelan- 
cbolj  picture  indeed.  It  shows  thrae 
ihingi  verj  dearlj— the  almost  heathenish 
daikgeas  of  the  uitcnltural  labourer,  the 
oUarinefflcieDoy  of  the  EalsbUabed  Chnrcb 
u  a  meuu  of  promotins  spirilDal  life 
•mou  them,  and  the  dreadnl  abuse  in  that 
cbnreh  of  the  Gbriatian  Sacraments.  It  is 
auatiooed  as  a  proof  of  nngodlinen,  that 
•ana never  lake  the  Lord's  Sapper,  "not 
eren  in  the  boor  of  death."  What  better 
ia  this  than  baptised  heatbenUm  1  Should 
ichnrcb  gTTC  the  Lord's  Supper  to  penona 
vboH  wliote  oondnct  ahow  tiiem  dettitnte 


veil  u  in  the  mannfacttirlnK  dlatricti. 
The  more  shame  to  the  E*t«blli£ed  Church 
Uiat  it  should  be  ao  ;  for  the  smallest 
panihea  are  not  aeldom  the  wont  onlti- 
Taled  bj  thdr  amritBal  boibandmen. 

"  In  point  of  religious  knowledge,  the 
English  labourer  Is  about  the  lowest  of  an  j 
clua  of  peiBona  in  bis  own,  or  perhaps  in 
Kij  Other  oonntry ;  acarcely  in  man;  eaaea 
rinog  above  the  mere  nucnltiTated,  nn- 
civvlised  savage,  numerous  iastanceg  are 
«>eTv  jear  addaced  hj  chaplains  of  gaols, 
in  Ad  case  of  pemons  oommitted  from 
agriultoral  distriett,  iritere  the  groaeaat 
ignorance  exists  of  the  lowest  and  moat 
usmentarjp  prindples  of  natnral  religion. 
It  would  odI;  be  palnfU  and  distressing  to 


Into  the  amonat  of 
religious  knowladge  poasessed  bj  numbers 
of  oafbrtnnate  individoalsof  this  particniar 
class.  It  is  no  nncommon  thing  to  find 
manj  of  them  ^orant  of  the  rerj  exist- 
ence of  a  Snpreme  Being,  while  as  to  un- 
thing  like  a  rational  conception  of  Hit 
nature  and  perfeotiona,  as  Christianiqr 
reveal  them^of  whieh  he  ia  in  relatiou  to 
them— of  (heir  own  condition  and  prospeots 
— thdrhopeof  afntnre  Ufe,  <^  the  way  to 
attain  it— of  all  this,  it  is  not  be; ond  the 
literal  truth  to  say,  the  ganeiBlitj,  the  great 
majoritj  of  the  poor  of  onr  country  dis- 
tricts, are  moat  profonndlif  ignorant.  The 
greatest  nuntber  of  then  in  mast  parishes 
from  one  rear's  end  to  another  never  enter 
a  place  of  worahip.  If  any  religions  life 
remains,  it  manifests  itself,  undirected  and 
nnoontroUed,  and  therefore  a  thing  of 
wUdaess  and  excess,  among  dissenting 
communities.  But  as  it  respects  the  Esla- 
hlishmsnt,  so  called,  nearly  empty  cfanrches, 
cold  heartless  on e-day-in- the- week  serriees. 
In  which  few  bnt  the  officiating  priest  and 
bis  agent  the  parish  clerk,  take  any  part,  or 
seem  to  hare  the  least  concern — these 
things  show  into  what  a  condition  of  lifeless 
inanity  our  country  population  is  sunk. 

"  Pertiaps  one  in  thirty,  taking  a  sonihem 
country  throughout,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  full  average  of  communicants.  Of  the 
rest  the  most  never  communicate  at  all,  not 
even  in  the  hour  of  death.  They  have  been 
baptised  and  perhaps  confirmed,  taught 
something  it  may  be  of  late  years  at  a  Sun- 
day school,  dissenting  or  other;  but,  as 
far  as  any  evidence  to  the  conlrarj  ap- 
pears of  all  religious  sense  their  minds  seem 
wholly  destitute.  Prayer,  alike  public  and 
private,  is  wholly  restrained!  and  anything 
Uke  an  habitual  recognition  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  dependence  npon  an  Almighty 
Being  is  looked  for  in  vain." 


able  to  the  opening  of  the  universities  to  the 
puUic,  wilhont  distinotion  of  sect  or  creed, 
are  bent  on  making  a  vigoroas  effort  to  se- 
care  their  object  by  means  of  ibemiDisterial 
bill  or  bills,  by  which  the  question  is 
necessarily  raised.  A  memorial,  signed 
by  more  Uian  a  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  including  both  church- 
men and  dissenters,  has  been  presented  to 
IjOrd  John  Russell,  pressing  the  matter 
upon  him  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
support  to  be  given  i«  ministers,  by  at  least 
some  of  the  anhscriben  to  this  docnment, 
will  depend  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
government,   The  members  wbo  have  thus 
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mond  ar*  Hk4r  to  be  wbU  niMMined  oat  mm  ahoaH  be  Inpantivclr  dauoded. 

<rf  door*,  (ba  sxeeutiTe  oommlae!*  of  tba  The  genenl  body  of  proleeuni  di«Miit^ 

SoetMT  for  the  LibnmaoB  of  Briigion  froa  mlniMen  of  (ho  tbrM  dnomiaUioni  lui 

8Mle-P«li^Mge  andCoBtnilbBriiif  Miiuid-  alaodMknd  Vbak  the  naiTenitiet  are  m- 

ed  the  k^note,  \>j  pMung  leMlntieoi,  tjoul  DCOMrt;,  aad,  en  foeh,  tfeeidd  not 

n^ing  the  dlM«nuiag  bodiea  dtroogboui,  be  eonGited  to  <ne  «ect,  bat  ikoild  be  u- 

tbe  c<niati7,  ud  diMmtan  f«iei>Uf,  to  oeniUe  to  ell  dateea  of  her  U^eKfi  rab- 

Bidte  is  brini^  to  bear  vpon  lb*  gov«ni-  Jeeta.    ThejrhaT*  reealrcd  topMJIiodbclb 

ment  ead  the  Hoae*  t)t  CoMmim  all  tb»  ooomi  of  pulUnent,  pTewiDg  ibr  the  tbo- 

inflDeaoe  th«r  <«>  oMunand  for  the  ab-  H^os  of  all  taeti.    The   caoKCgMnHl 

taiDiniat  of  their  otgeet.    Tbqr  want  that  board  baj  nered  Id  a  anllac  dlrectiu. 

the  eielnnoo  in  qDMiitm  violale*  the  piin-  After  the  diMloeu-se  of  the  lat«  oenna  w 

eiple  of  Telipoea  liberty,  aod  opentM  to  to  tba  ielat)*e  proportioni  of  diaeut  ud    ' 

the  Mriooa  injurj  oF  di*aenl«n,  who  ax*  Charch^f'EggludiMii,  the  iaaoll  and  tba 

therebj  deprived  of  TalmUe  edaoolional  injattieaaMiiuHaiDtakivhle;  andwehopa 

fii^tiei,  are  diiqnaliSed  for  the  occupancf  tiMt  Scotland  will  give  omf  Ed|^A  frindi 

of  maaj  pnblic  potta,  and  are  ibut  oU  a  heartj  and  apeedy  aid.     IJet  the  Nua- 

iron]  maaj  aocial  advantagee.    Parlianent  oanformiat  membaie  tvKwred  to  ^ote  ta 

being  about  to  legiiUto  witb  a  view  to  »  the  propoaed  hill,  udoM  t' 

.._!_._  '— 'oMnem  of  the  edoca-  ■—  "'■ ■-  ■*■ — ''- 

the  tmiverritiee,  and 
the  preient  wants  of 

lent,  the  ramond  <^  thia  griev-  and  oetentatioQBlj  ezclndad? 


I  pemle,  ! 
sir  judgmi 


NATIONAL  EDtlCATION— THE  LORD- ADVOCATE'S  BILL. 

Thb  eduCBtional  war  is  atill  nging,  nor  does  there  appeu  moeh  prospect  of 
an  immediate  Bettlement.  The  miniBters  of  the  EstablishmeHt  Are  of  courw 
very  angry  at  losing  their  vesteiJ  rights;  and  to  their  affrighted  imagination, 
the  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  church,  is  but  the  precuTBor  of  a  itill 
more  calamitous  event — the  eeparation  of  the  church  from  the  state.  Coni^ 
meetings  have  been  held,  sympathising  with  these  views,  at  which  some  ob- 
jections made  by  voluntaries  to  the  Lord- Advocate's  bill  have  been  em- 
ployed with  considerable  force.  The  Free  Church  is  tolerably  satisfied  witb 
the  proposed  measure,  and  ^e  has  good  reasena  for  bung  so.  AnooeasioMl 
grumbling  is  heard,  but  it  does  not  mean  much.  It  is  but  justie«,  however, 
to  mention,  that  the  denominational  clause  which  allows  their  schools  etiD 
to  continue  as  a  part  of  their  ecclesiaatical  machinery,  was  not  originally 
inserted  by  the  Lord- Advocate-  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  tuid«rshiod  to  be 
the  author  of  this  mischievous  clause,  which  has  done  more  to  sow  discori 
among  the  religious  communities  of  Scotland,  than  all  the  other  clauses  put 
together ;  and  should  the  bill  be  lost,  care  must  be  taken  Ut  lay  the  blama 
upon  the  right  shoulders. 

The  opposition  of  Dissenters  has  been  coeflned  priBcfpally  1o  two  etanse* 
—the  religious  aod  the  denominational.  The  universal  sentament  of  oor 
church  is  opposed  to  the  religious  clause,  which  requires  school  commitlea 
to  set  apart  certain  hours  for  religious  instruction  by  the  mastier.  No  doubt, 
this  enactment  is  expressed  in  the  least  offensive  form.  It  ia  ordiiKiy  reli- 
^ou9  instruction,  not  sectarian  :  it  is  separated  from  the  other  brandies  of 
education,  and  no  compulsion  is  placed  upon  the  conscieocei  because  tbe 
child  is  then  at  Uber^  to  withdraw,  shoald  the  pare>nt  desise  it.  We  be- 
Ueve,  there  was  no  need  wbalever  for  mtch  an  enaetmant;  and  tbaltha 
matter  might  have  been  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  and  feethig  of  the  loesl 
commitl«es.     But  is  this  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  t    ^eresre     I 
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tiro  deDODiitwti<»U  of  ChnMiona,  each  of  th^m  aa  large  ae  oar  own,  and 
iheir  convictions  are  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own  upon  this  important 
question.  Tbe  existence  of  these  eeclesiasiical  bodies,  and  the  power  which 
tiiey  have  in  sooietj,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked  hj  Btalesmen, 
when  contemplating  a  natioa&t  echeme.  And  even  making  the  supposition 
that  the  Queen's  Government  had  embraced  our  views,  they  must  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  whether  an  educational  measure  which  ignored  religion 
iroiitd  receive  the  wnctioD  of  the  Legislature  f  It  is  the  strong  convicttim 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  no  educational  bill  for  Scotland  will  pats 
through  Parliament  for  a  considerable  time,  whieh  does  not  reoog- 
riee  the  religiaus  element  in  the  habitual  instruetioa  of  the  schools. 
If  a  man  thinks  otherwise,  let.  him  speak  and  act  accordingly,  but 
those  wtm  agree  with  us  feel  a  heavier  responsibility,  and  we  have 
not  eqnal  freedom  in  declaring  to  the  world,  that  unless  the  bill  be  ad- 
juaUd  in  all  respects  to  our  mind,  we  would  rather  not  have  it  at  all. 
hooking  at  th«  desse  masses  of  heathenish  degradation  in  our  large  towns, 
wo  tremble  at  the  ideaof  another  generation  rising  up  destitute  of  intellectual 
Knd  spiritual  illumination.  If  we  cannot  do  all  the  good  we  would,  let  us  do 
all  the  good  we  can  ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  sensible  men  will  act 
upon  the  principle — that  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

The  denominational  claose  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  worst  in  the  bill.  It 
ia  the  &tal  blot  in  the  measure.  It  denationalizes  the  whole  scheme.  It  is 
an  utter  iQDckerj  to  call  that  a,  national  education  bill,  which  makes  provi- 
eion  for  each  church  having  as  many  schools  as  it  pleases,  under  its  exclu- 
Bve  BoperiDtcodence.  The  Free  Chnrch  has  about  seven  hundred  schools  { 
the  Bpinwpalians  have  nearly  ninety ;  Soman  Catholics  have  a  few,  and 
may  increase  them  to  any  extent ;  the  United  Church  may  add  five  hundred 
ichools;  and  the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  other  smaller  bodies,  may  re- 
ceive their  share  of  the  public  funds.  Hence,wemayhavethecurse  of  sectarian 
.  Khools  net  only  perpetuated,  hut  extended  ;  and  the  whide  education  of  the 
country  carried  on  amidst  the  contentions  of  ecclesiastical  parties.  It  de- 
pends principally,  we  believe,  with  the  Free  Church  whether  this  clause  be 
eipnnged  or  not.  If  one  denomination  has  schools  under  its  own  control, 
the  others  will  plead  this  precedent,  and  demand  even-handed  justice  from 
the  Legislature.  In  Canada,  the  Boman  Catholics  have  denominational 
schools,  and  we  perceive  that  a  similar  movement  has  been  commenced 
imoo|;  the  Episcopalians,  who  insist  that  they,  too,  shall  have  schools  dis- 
tinct from  the  common  schools.  If  the  United  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
can  act  here  in  harmony  vrith  each  other,  we  have  a  confident  persuasion 
that  this  obnoxious  clause  may  he  struck  out,  or  at  least  be  so  far  modified,  as 
to  secure  the  gradual  disappearance  of  denominational  schools.  But  unless 
natters  assume  a  different  appearance  from  what  they  have  at  present,  our 
hopes  are  very  feeble  that  the  proposed  measure  will  become  this  session  the 
Uw  of  the  land.  And  if  postponed,  are  we  certain  that  it  will  be  brought  for- 
ward next  yeart     War  is  not  favourable  for  internal- reforms. 

The  edncational  measure  will  come  up  before  the  Synod  this  month  ;  and 
ve  earnestly  trust,  it  may  be  discussed  with  the  calmness  and  courtesy 
Buitahle  to  the  deliberations  of  a  court  of  Christ.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  is  well  known  to  exist.  Some  hold  that  unless  the  religious  clause 
b«  excluded  from  the  bill,  no  Voluntary  can  accept  office  under  the  new 
system,  without  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles.  Kow,  this  may  be  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  clause ;  but  others  do  not  perceive  its  force,  and  will  carry 
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out  their  opinions  into  practice.  Thejwill  feel  no  more  difflcnltyin  accept- 
ing an  appointment  in  the  propoeed  national  schools  than  the;  would  have 
done  in  the  present  parochial  schools,  were  the  tests  merely  abolished.  Thej 
believe  that  the  fee  of  the  parent  will  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  the  re- 
ligious instmction  imparted  to  the  child,  and,  hence,  that  tiio  public  funds 
being  expended  merely  upon  the  secular  branches,  no  violence  is  done  to  a 
Voluntary  conscience.  We  wish  no  concealment  of  honest  difierence  of 
sentiment;  but  we  do  deprecate  the  valgar  error  of  measuring  every  man's 
conscience  by  onr  own,  and  of  supposing  that  becanse  wo  conld  not  do  ixr- 
tun  things  without  a  compromise  of  truth,  others  are  acting  an  improper 
part,  because  they  do  not  look  at  objects  through  our  spectacles.  Csre, 
moreover,  should  be  taken  that  while  the  defects  of  the  measure  are  faithtiiDj 
pointed  out,  its  great  advance  upon  the  present  system  should  not  be  throws 
on(  of  B^ht.  The  bill  abolishes  all  tests  with  regard  to  the  teachers;  suit 
few  years  ago,  some  of  us  had  serious  thoughts  of  asking  no  more  thu 
opening  the  parochial  schools  to  all  sects,  the  superintendence  of  (be 
established  presbyteries  being  still  continued.  It  separates  the  parochial 
schools  from  the  Established  Church.  It  gives  the  public  a  control  over  Ibe 
national  schools  which  they  never  had  before,  though,  we  think,  the  popular 
element  should  be  made  stronger  than  it  is.  It  separates  the  secular  from 
the  religious  education.  It  elevates  the  condition  of  the  teacher,  bo  that  ve 
may  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  higher  standard  of  attainment.  Let  ui, 
then,  endeavour  to  get  the  bill  forward  to  the  second  reading,  and  see  what 
amendments  can  be  made  in  committee.  And  let  ns  not  foi^t,  what  naa 
once  said  in  the  old  Roman  senate :  While  we  are  debating,  SagDntum  it 
perishing.  While  we  are  debating,  the  young  are  perishing  in  ignorance 
and  vice  around  us.  We  honour  conscience  in  every  form  of  its  manifestation ; 
but  the  truth  should  not  be  abeent  from  our  minds,  that  while  we  and  otben 
are  talking,  Satan  is  working ;  and  he  is  the  very  worst  teacher,  into  whose 
hands  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  education  of  the  little  children,  whom  tbe 
Saviour  loves  so  well. 


Printed  b;  Thohas  Hdbbii,  of  2,  Anu*t«n  Place,  and  Williim  Oibb,  of  II,  Tort 
Place,  ftt  the  Printing  OfBoe  of  Mubkai  and  Oibb,  North-EaM  Thistle  Street  Luw. 
and  Fubliihed  bj  Williih  Olifbaxi,  of  21,  Buooleooh  PlaoO)  at  his  Shop,  T,  Sogtl 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  S5th  of  April  18M. 
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THE  ZNTLUENOE  OP  THE  CHURCH  ON  SOCIAL,  COMMEECIAL, 
AMD  POUTICAL  MORALITY. 

The  obligadoDB  of  the  world  to  the  churcb  might  be  illustrated  ia  many 
poiDte  of  view.  Last  month  we  ofTered  Bome  illuBtration  of  the  Bubject,  by 
^rerting  to  the  spirituftlismg  influence  of  Christianity,  to  its  tenor  and 
spirit  u  a  religion  of  disinterested  love  and  mercy,  and  to  the  general 
prindples  of  that  high  code  of  morality  which  it  inculcatea,  and  enforces  by 
the  noblest  sanctions. 

Christianity  ha&  affected  nothing  more  strongly  than  the  dohebtio 
REUTiOKS.  In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  Chris- 
tianity is  not  now  believed,  woman  has  occupied  a  place  radically  difTerent 
from  her  position  in  Chrisldan  lands.  Under  Paganism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, she  ia  little  more  than  an  article  of  sale  ;  she  is  denied  to  possess  the 
ume  iotelligeiice  and  the  same  prospects  for  futurity  as  the  other  sex.  She 
a  made  to  perform  die  most  menial  and  laborious  oflices ;  she  is  deprived  of 
personal  liberty;  the  cultivation  of  her  mind  is  neglected;  she  is  taught  to 
consider  herself  as  the  toy  and  inferior  of  man.  Christianity  places  both  the 
MI68  on  the  same  level.  It  teaches,  that  as  they  are  equally  guilty  and 
accoDDlabte,  so  they  have  equally  ofieied  to  them  tiie  gospel,  grace,  and  sal- 
vatioo.  In  the  Scriptures  women  are  held  up  as  models  of  every  Christian 
fiace,  and  the  duties  of  wedlock  are  distinctly  enjoined.  The  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  distinguished  the  medieval  centuries,  the 
times  of  knight-errantry  and  cmsades,  was  just  the  warm,  idealised,  and 
Uaggerated  expression  of  what  has  now  settled  down  into  the  full  and  final 
not^itioQ  of  the  proper  social  position  of  our  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters. 
The  homage  to  the  female  sex  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  settled  respect  for 
woman  of  modem  times,  are  equally  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion — the 
Ibrmer  the  product  of  Christianity,  tinged  by  the  extravagance  and  warmth 
of  a  half-civilised,  enthusiastic,  and  transition  state  of  society — the  latter  the 
Intimate  effect  of  the  rational  religion,  duly  balanced  between  the  feelings 
and  the  understanding  of  modem  times-— in  short,  of  Uie  common  sense  pro- 
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teBtaDtism  of  oar  own  day.  Ab  the  ties  of  nature  are  universal,  common  U 
pagan  and  to  Christian,  we  must  admit  that  the  sacred  names  of  notber, 
wife,  and  sister,  are  revered,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  eveiy  country  under 
heaven.  The  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  mother  who  bore  us  and  cul- 
tured UB  in  early  childhood,  or  the  continued  love  to  her  chosen  as  our  help- 
meet for  life,  are  to  a  certain  extent  common  to  humanity.  But  Chriatianitj 
furnishes  other  ties  of  affection  more  lasting  than  those  implanted  by  naiure 
— it  affords  bonds  of  connection  between  mother  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
which  are  not  destroyed  at  death,  but  point  to  an  eternity,  where  the  affec- 
tions formed  on  earth  shall  be  continued  and  strengthened.  The  Chrislian 
feels  all  the  gratitude  that  a  pagan  can  to  her  who  brought  him  into  being, 
and  guarded  his  childhood  from  danger;  but  he  also  reveres  his  mother  m 
her  who  first  taught  bim  the  grand  trutlis  of  religion,  first  warned  and  fere- 
armed  him  against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  first  taught  bim  to  praj  hi 
Him  who  has  promised  to  deliver  from  temptation.  Any  man,  heathen  or 
Christian,  is  equally  capable  of  conjugal  love  to  her  who  is  the  voluntaiy 
sharer  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  his  children ;  but  the  Christiao't 
love  to  his  wife  is  all  the  stronger,  that  he  knows  that  she  as  well  as  himself 
is  (he  heir  of  eternal  life,  and  that  their  mutual  aSectioa  is  only  beguu  on 
earth  to  be  continued  through  a  never-ending  eternity. 

The  high  tone  of  Christian  morals  is  embodied  in  and  refiected  hj  tbe 
more  private  relations  of  life,  but  the  Christian  also  carries  his  integntj 
with  him  into  the  btbekts  amd  the  ifARKicT-PLACB  ;  and  its  effects  are  seen 
in  all  his  mercantile  and  professional  dealings.  The  morality  of  the  £i- 
ebanga  of  London  or  Manchester  infinitely  exceeds  the  integrity  o!  tbi 
ancient  merchants  of  Tyre,  Gades,  or  Alexandria.  Kenca  arise  the  nutml 
confidence  and  trust  so  distinclrve  of  modem  commerce,  and  hence  haie 
sprung  those  great  inventions  of  modem  times,  which  consist  only  with  tlie 
highest  mutual  confidence  and  public  trust,  inventions  peculiar  to  the  timea 
of  Christianity,  the  banking  system,  joint-stock  companies,  national  debts, 
etc.  Why  is  it  at  the  present  moment,  when  property  all  over  the  world  a 
so  insecure,  and  public  confidence  so  feeble,  (hat  half  the  fioating  wealth  of 
the  globe  Ib  pouring  into  England,  and  being  invested  in  English  stocks,  is 
the  eoDSoIs,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  placed  in  the  keeping  of  privsic 
English  nMrcantile  and  banking  companiest  It  is  because,  thanks  to  Ik 
vital  religion  which  distinguishes  Britain  above  every  country  in  (he  world, 
our  public  credit  is  beyond  a  doubt,  our  mercantile  honesty  uoqoestKwed, 
Ae  stability  of  our  institotions  notorious. 

The  Chrittian  rtl^ton  is  the  belt  legislator  and  Ae  only  doiUzer. — On  the  in- 
mense  field  of  illustration  opened  up  under  this  head  we  cannot  enter,  as  is 
our  limited  space,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it.  Let  us  only  adc,  wbj 
it  is  that  Scotland,  religions,  Calvinistic  Bcotland,  requires  only  1600  vA- 
diera  to  preserve  order,  while  in  her  sister- country,  Ireland,  double  as  msny 
thousands  are  needed  ?  To  enunciate  the  answer  were  to  insult  the  comBWa 
sense  of  our  readers.  Is  not  the  general  inference  legitimate,  that  the  world, 
the  state,  is  deeply  indebted  to  an  agency  which,  quietly,  unobtrusively,  sod 
by  moral  means  alone,  legislates  and  preserves  ordn'  for  her,  saving  her  lbs 
expMtse  and  harassment  of  thousands  of  constabulary  and  soldiws,  and  mii- 
liona  of  money  T 

ChrvHtmity  has  ever  htm  faeonraiile  to  the  proffrem  ofeietl  Uberig. — In  rdi- 
gion  it  grounds  its  title  to  belief  not  on  blind  priest-announoed  autboiitj, 
but  on  the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines  and  the  strength  of  its  evidences; 
andin  politics  «aA  social  pn^ress,  in  so  ^  as  its  teachings  cao  be  bnught 
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U  bear  upon  them,  taibvt  explidtly  or  by  implication,  its  whole  spirit  and 
tenor  is  contrary  and  antagonistic  to  the  lazy  and  prejudiced  unctwcern, 
which  prompts  to  ait  apathetic  under  the  revered  shade  of  authority,  and  to 
sat  in  confoi'inity  with  the  prestige  of  hoary  antiquity.'  The  personal  proof 
of  all  things  is  the  duty  which  it  enjoins  in  every  branch  of  human  inquiry. 
During  all  modern  history,  the  church  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  contained 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  which,  in  times  of  feudalism  and  misrule,  has  qualified 
and  mitigated  their  evils,  and  in  times  of  general  awakening  and  discussion 
has  been  the  prime  element  in  establishing  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
progress.  During  the  middle  ages,  that  long  and  dreary  state  of  transition 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  iniluence  in  determining  the  peculiarities  of 
modern  society,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  municipal  institutions,  there 
vasna organism  save  the  church,  which  embodied,  however  imperfectly,  the 
idea  of  freedom,  or  which  in  the  smallest  degree  antagonized  the  alt-preva" 
lent  spirit  of  caste  and  rassalage.  The  poorest  priest,  the  most  humble 
brother  of  an  order  of  begging  friars,  was  considered  to  be  in  the  sight  of 
hesTen  superior  to  kaisars,  kings,  and  barons.  The  honours,  emolumenta, 
snd  dignities  of  the  church  were  open  to  all.  A  superior  knowledge  of  tho 
eifil  and  canon-law  enabled  the  priest  of  the  humblest  parentage  to  outstrip 
in  the  contest  for  church  preferment  an  ordained  noble.  The  son  of  his 
meanest  vassal  might  be  the  spiritual  lord  of  a  feudal  chief,  the  shriever  of 
his  crimes,  the  confidant  of  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  nay,  ibe  arbiter 
of  his  future  state,  the  custodier  for  him  of  the  keys  of  purgatory  and 
hearen.  In  later  and  more  auspicious  days,  civil  and  religious  liberty  have 
beea  always  emblazoned  on  the  same  banner,  have  always  enlisted  the  same 
advocates,  have  always  progressed  in  concert  and  proportion.  The  Befor- 
niBtion,  as  it  freed  men's  consciences  from  the  degrading  thralls  of  priest  an^ 
pope,  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  freedom  in  every  country  where  reformation 
principles  were  adopted,  by  which  was  gradually  dispelled  the  thick  and 
murk;  darkness  which,  daring  centuries  of  uninqairing  submission,  had  been 
sUoved  to  settle  down  and  condense. 

Nowhere  has  the  connection  between  vital  religion  and  the  progress  of 
dvil  liberty  been  more  palpably  displayed  than  in  the  histories  of  England 
ind  Scotland.  Scotland,  it  is  notorious,  was  perhaps  the  most  barbarous, 
certainly  the  worst  governed  country  of  Europe,  during  tbe  middle  ages. 
Id  striking  contrast  to  her  mediaeval  reputa^on,  is  her  well-known  position 
noir,  as  the  depository  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  beat  governed  country  in  Europe, 
the  couDtry  requiring  least  of  the  restriunts  of  civil  and  military  rule,  as  tbe 
most  persevering  and  industrious  nation  in  the  world.  It  pleased  God  to 
select  our  country  as  an  especial  repository  of  sacred  truth.  We  inherited 
the  bigii  Fefnrmation  principles  of  Calvin,  and  these  principles  we  still  pre- 
aerve.  Iireligion  has  selected  Scotland  as  the  very  representative  of  what 
she  calls  puritanical  cant,  thereby  bearing  it  the  only  homage  which  she  wu 
able  to  offer.  Do  we  owe  this  radical  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  at  large,  to  a  corresptmding  change  in  the  quality  of  our  government  t 
h  it  because  we  are  so  much  better  governed  that  we  are  so  much  more 
[^ligious,  flo  mtich  more  opulent,  so  much  more  externally  decorous  T  No. 
It  is  a  fact  equally  notorious  with  any  we  have  yet  mentioned  about  Scot> 
lud,  that  witbin  tbe  last  two  hundred  years  we  have  been  wretchedly  mis- 
gOTemed.  Macaulay  remarks  with  as  much  truth  as  point,  that  Scotland 
bas  always  had  the  worst  government  of  any  country  in  Europe,  but  has 
always  been  the  best  governed  country.  If  we  were  formally  oppressed  by 
feudalism,  we  have  been  in  man  modem  times  governed  as  a  mere  depend- 
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ency  of  our  more  impoHa'nt  eiater-country — governed  by  cliqae  and  by 
faction.  Within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  i-eaders  of  tliis  i^gazine,  idl 
Scotland  was  governed  by  one  man,*  by  a  lawyer  with  a  subordinate  office 
in  the  ministry;  who  bestowed  all  the  crown -patronage,  and  illicitly  ap- 
pointed to  almost  every  oflice  nominally  filied  up  by  popular  election; 
who  gave  every  benefice  in  the  church,  every  commission  in  the  niiKlia, 
every  appointment  in  the  government  offices,  nay,  every  scat  in  the  Lonls 
and  Commons  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  exercised  too  this  QDormoni 
patronage  without  accountability  or  appeal.  To  material  causes,  then,  ne 
owe  nothing.  No,  we  owe  our  proud  position  among  the  nations,  w  ta 
enlightened,  intelligent,  decorous,  free  country,  to  the  fact  that  those  men 
who  freed  our  consciences  from  the  thrall  of  the  papacy,  or  the  little  beltw 
trammels  of  the  Stnart's  prelacy,  were  the  men  who  worked  out  our  civil 
freedom  ;  that  the  reformation  of  Knox,  and  the  reformation  of  Cameroa  and 
the  covenant«rs  were  dvil  aa  they  were  religious  movements.  A  word  nith 
respect  to  England.  Her  two  great  movements  for  freedom,  the  rebellioii 
and  the  revolution,  the  second  being  but  a  continuation  and  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  the  first,  the  further  Assertion  of  the  rights  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  rebellion,  but  attempted  to  be  subverted  by  the  despotic  Stuarts,— 
these  two  great  movements  were  essentially  religious  in  their  character,  the 
fruits  of  the  blood  shed  in  Smithfield  by  bloody  Mary,  the  fruits  of  (he 
burning  of  Xatimer  and  Ridley.  The  genius  of  the  rebellion  of  1640,  oad 
the  easily  effected  change  of  dynasty  of  1688  is  to  this  day  preserved  and 
embodied  by  tiie  great  Nonconformist  churches  of  England,  which  for  the 
last  two  centuries  have  been  the  depositories  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
the  principal  agents  in  every  onward  movement  and  benevolent  enterprise,— 
churches  lineal  in  descent  from  Bnnyan,  Baxter,  and  Howe, — from  Hamp' 
den,  Cromwell,  and  Lord  Russell, — from  Naseby,  Worcester,  and  Sedge- 

We  may  with  confidence  appeal  for  proof  of  the  invariable  connection  ot 
vital  religion  with  civil  liberty,  to  the  hkspectivb  cohditions  at  the  rat 
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Austria,  Tuscany,  as  they  are  the  coantries  where  the  germs  of  religioiu 
reformation  were  crushed  ere  they  had  time  to  bear  their  first  fruits,  and 
where  the  thick  clouds  of  mediteval  spiritual  darkness  sank  down  again  willi 
increased  density  and  blackness,  after  the  subjugation  of  their  feeble  and 
nnmaintained  efforts  for  light  and  liberty,  are  the  countries  where  there  ia 
least  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  least  confidence  in  the  integri^ 
of  the  government,  least  of  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  eodsl 
morality ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  those  countries  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Christianity,  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  are  presen-ed; 
in  those  countries  alone  that  civil  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  the  necesMty  and 
desirableness  of  unceasing  social  progi'ees  recognised.  As  it  is  under  tbe 
Stars  and  stripes  of  America,  and  under  the  union-fiag  of  Great  Britain,  in 
these  two  great  modem  Teutonic  nations  alone,  that  thorough  religiooa 
liberty  is  enjoyed,  and  vital  personal  religion  widely  diffused,  so  in  them 
alone  are  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  social  progress  fully  recognised, 
in  them  alone  are  these  great  national  blessings  fully  enjoyed. 

But  the  liberal  bred  by  the  Ckrietian  religion  is  not  liceme. — We  are  eiyoined 
to  prove  all  tilings,  but  only  that  we  may  bold  that  which  is  best.  We  ars 
commanded  to  render  unto  Ceesar  that  which  is  Ciesar's,  to  be  sabjecl  oDla 

*  Henry  Dnndat,  Lord  Melville,  the  IMmd  and  colleague  of  Pitt, 
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the  higher  powers.  Cbristianity  claimB  an  its  fruit  the  steadj  s(ra^les  for 
ihe  freedom  of  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  ;  it  disclaims  with  loathing  the 
Titanic  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution.  Christianity,  with  its  fruil, 
rational  freedom,  antagonizes  superstition  and  servitude ;  it  is  equally  &r 
removed  from  scepticism  and  license.  The  connection  between  the  writings 
of  Yollaire,  Condillac  and  the  encyclopfedists,  and  the  sanguinary  massacres 
of  Robespierre  aod  the  Jacobins,  is  no  less  natural  and  necessary,  than  the 
dependence  of  despotism  and  bad  government  upon  the  soul-deluding  teach- 
ings of  Loyola  and  Bellarmine,  or  than  the  natural  fruition  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  sure-bailt  fabric  of  constitutional  and  well- 
bslanced  liberty. 

We  have  thus  illustrated  some  of  the  more  important  benefits  conferred 
by  the  church  upon  the  world.  We  have  shown  that  Christianity  has 
raised  the  tone  of  private,  social,  commercial,  and  political  morality — that  it 
makes  good  citizens,  that  it  legislates  well,  that  it  is  the  best  civilizer — and 
lliai  it  is  the  prime  element  in  effecting  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  social 
adran cement  and  material  comfort. 

In  conclusion,  let  each  Christian  professor  remember,  that  he  individually, 
in  his  own  sphere,  is  a  representative  of  the  church  in  the  world — that  bis 
Divine  Master,  his  fellow -Christians,  and  the  world  at  largo  exfrect  in  him 
llie  exemplification  of  tjie  virtues  which  Christianity  professes  to  teach. 
Lei  him  remember  that  men,  somewhat  illogically  perhaps,  but  do  less  uni- 
vereailf ,  judge  all  things  by  the  standard  of  utility — that  if  they  see  him 
extern plifying  in  bis  life  the  lofty  principles  which  he  holds  up  in  his  profea~ 
eian — if  he  is  known  ud  a  good  father,  husband  and  son,  a  conscientious  and 
public-spirited  ciiiiien,  a  helper  in  every  wotk  of  secular  and  religious  bene- 
volence, thereby  his  Divine  Master  and  his  i-eligion  will  be  glorified  j  but 
(hat,  if  on  the  contrary,  be  do  not  live  up  to  his  profession,  if  he  do  not  per* 
form  the  duties  belonging  to  his  domestic,  mercantile,  and  public  relations, 
the  world  will  be  too  apt  to  infer  from  the  inconsistency  of  his  practice  with 
liij  profession,  the  weakness  and  incompetency  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

J.  M*G. 
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"  Wb  walk  by  faith  not  by  sight."  The  Uiings  of  this  world  which  are  seen 
do  not  regulate  the  Christian  life,  nor  are  the  things  of  heaven  by  which 
it  is  regulated  subjected  to  vision ;  and  in  this  respect  such  a  life  may  be 
judged  an  anomaly.  But  though  the  Christian  has  not  yet  the  guidance  of 
sight  in  his  way  through  the  sorrows  of  earth  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ;  yet  he 
feels  the  truth  of  that  which  he  believes,  he  knows  that  it  is  the  Word  of 
God;  and  this  persuasion  (being  the  witness  within  him)  he  can  no  more 
diiitrust,  than  he  can  doubt  the  reality  of  what  his  senses  show  him.  So  far 
Mch  Christian  is  guided  for  himself  by  an  unseen  but  felt  reality;  and  yet 
*hat  he  thus  believes  and  prefers  above  all  that  he  sees,  is  not  entirely  bid 
fram  view.  Its  effects  are  on  earth  ;  the  power  which  it  has  both  over  him- 
<elf  and  over  others  is  to  him  a  certain  showing  of  itself — is  the  truth  in 
such  clear  evidence  as  to  be  to  him  its  Divine  demonstration.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  such  a  sight  of  the  truth,  which  is  now  to  be  related  s  it  is  the  con- 
spicaoiunesa  in  wliicb  the  truth  was  in  this  ioataoce  presented,  that  alone 
compels  the  writer  to  attempt  its  publicity  and  perpetuate  its  memory. 
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Aboat  tbe  banning  of  XoTcmbar,  kappenlng  to  visit  lasbeth  Cop- 
Isnd  (the  subject  of  tJbis  ii«n«U*e),  her  nhol*  kppeonuuM  indkating  tbit 
death  could  be  st  no  great  distance,  gave  me  mach  concern  for  her,  Sbe 
was  far  gone  ia  coDsumptioii ;  the  feature  of  death  was  her  exprcsnon,  and 
she  had  no  hope  of  recovery.  Having  such  a  prospect  as  regarded  this  life, 
I  natural!]'  concluded  that  her  mind  would  be  fixed  on  another,  that  sin, 
righteousness  and  judgment  would  much  occupy  her  thoughts,  and  that 
these  great  doctrines  as  connected  with  the  Savionr,  would  be  her  one  con- 
cern. Bespecting  these  important  subjects  I  asked  her  a  few  qnestioni,  bal 
scarcely  a  single  answer  could  be  got ;  such  thoughts  seemed  to  stcken  ber. 
Her  days  were  almost  numbered ;  she  knew  that  time,  ere  long  would  be 
done  with  her,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  amid  the  realities  of  eternity;  yet 
she  seemed  to  heed  it  noL  It  was  to  her  as  much  of  inditference  as  was  wj 
of  the  vanities  of  earth,  now  receding  from  her  view. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  impelled  mora  by  a  sense  of  doty  than  con- 
Slnuned  by  a  conviction  that  she  desired  any  such  visit,  I  returned  to  sn 
how  she  was.  Again  I  questioned  ber  respecting  her  spiritual  condiiion. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  was  a  sinner,  and  that  Christ  was  the  Saviour; 
but  she  could  not  say  that  He  was  her  Saviour ;  sbe  bad  no  love  to  Him. 
The  6rst  two  answers  were  given  with  extreme  coldness ;  the  last  two  vttli 
an  amount  of  emphasis.  Upon  this  I  spoke  of  what  Jesus  had  done  to  este 
sinners,  and  the  faithful  promises  and  pressing  entreaties  of  Ood  in  Him  lo 
the  chief  of  sinners.  Still  her  answer  was,  "  There  is  no  hope  for  me,  I 
have  no  love  to  the  Saviour."  Again  I  insisted  on  what  the  Savionr  had 
done  to  reconcile  the  guiltiest  of  sinners  to  God ;  thnt  his  whole  govern- 
ment was  nn  ol&ee  of  pardon,  peace  and  life,  and  that  to  every  one  tlial 
would  not  accept  these  ChrJBt  was  saying,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  l)ut 
ye  might  have  life."  But  her  interast  seemed  no  way  moved.  In  soul  and 
body  she  appeared  sick,  nnlit  for  earth  and  indifferent  about  heaven,  she  hul 
gone  long  recklessly  in  the  &ce  of  eternal  danger,  and  now  when  that  diinger 
was  imminent,  she  f^peared  the  more  reckless.  This  indiSereoce  was  raiber 
the  result  of  hopelessness  than  of  disbelief.  She  hiul  got  a  religious  education, 
had  for  a  time  professed  the  truth,  but  had  given  up  that  profession,  bRd 
grievously  and  obstinately  sinned,  and  now,  believing  that  there  could  be  do 
forgiveness  for  her,  she  was  anxious  to  hear  nothing  respecting  iL  On  (hic 
occasion,  she  desired  me  not  to  trouble  her. 

For  about  four  months  I  thus  attended  this  dying  female,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance no  change  was  being  effected.  She  was  always  attended  by  some 
pious  ladies,  who,  like  myself,  had  little  to  give  them  hope,  but  mncb  Ic 
make  them  despair.  We  met  frequently  at  her  couch,  read  the  Divine  Word, 
and  joined  in  prayer,  but  she  seemed  dead  to  all  that  was  said  or  done,  Ve 
knew  not  well  what  to  think — we  knew  that  Isabella  Copland  had  Imlj 
sinned,  that  she  had  long  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  Grod  declares ;  bad  she 
now  got  so  hardened  as  to  be  beyond  repentance  1  Her  state  was  melancboly- 
It  was  a  solemn  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  temporizing  with  the  offers  of 
mercy.  To  see  it  was  to  see  the  folly  of  sinning,  so  long  as  there  is  heallb 
to  sin,  in  hope  that  when  sickness  comes,  God  will  be  near.  Wbaiever 
might  result  in  this  case,  wa  felt  that  our  duty  was  to  present  Christ  as  ber 
Saviour  with  greater  clearness  and  urgency,  and  to  assure  her  more  and 
more  that  if  she  would  be  saved  by  Christ,  He  would  save  her ;  that  if  ^ 
would  not  embrace  Him  as  her  Saviour  she  could  not  be  saved  ;  and  tbat 
before  she  could  embrace  Him,  sbe  must  know  that  she  really  heeded  Hini, 
and  also  feel  her  own  incapacity  to  embrace  the  Saviotir ;  but  that  dieM 
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trolhs  known  and  felt  uijght  would  not  inak«  ber  despond,  but  rather 
>tir  her  to  ask  earneatly  that  Divine  Spirit  (pfomised  Us  all  that  ask)  to  b« 
given  her  to  enable  her  to  embrace  Christ.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
kiogdoca  of  heaTen  eufiereth  violence,  and  thua  the  violent  take  it  by  force. 
Feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  apart  from  acquired  grace,  bold  trust  was 
put  in  God  to  give  that  grace,  and  thus  do  all ;  the  promises  of  God  wen 
seized,  and  such  trust  in  such  faithful  proroiseg  cannot  prove  vain.  S^ll,  as 
&r  as  we  could  see,  she  remained  unmoved  and  immovable ;  her  heart 
Kemed  enmity  against  God.  She  had  some  knowledge  of  his  righteousness, 
but  she  had  no  hope  in  hb  merey,  and  how  could  she  love  Him  1  How  dismal 
such  a  condition,  even  to  one  that  feels  full  of  life ;  but  bow  exceedingly  so 
was  it  in  her  case,  for  at  tljis  tjme  her  death  was  expected  day  afWr  day  I 
How  unfit  she  was  to  attuid  to  what  was  of  eternal  moment  I  How  imr- 
piessively  her  case  showed  that  the  time  of  health  is  a  time  of  infinite  value 
for  mttling  our  peace  with  God  !  What  a  struggle  she  had,  and  nothing 
dime  to  uphold  or  chew  her  1 

We  still  kept  visiting.  The  ladies  seemed  to  double  their  diligenee ;  oa 
my  part,  reluctance  rather  than  courage  characterised  my  vbits.  All  I 
coald  do  was  seen  infinitely  powerless.  Would  the  Spirit  of  God  but  mov^ 
then  matters  would  take  a  sudden  change.  Kever  could  there  be  a  greater 
eridenee  of  the  utter  imbecility  of  human  instrumentality  in  itself;  nor  a 
clearer  raanifeslatioB  that  the  entire  work  of  conversion  is  the  work  of  the 
Dirine  Spirit.  As  instruments  we  had  laid  the  matter  before  her,  but  there 
it  lay  ;  we  were  totally  unable  to  make  her  believe  that  it  was  for  her — we 
conld  not  open  her  eyes  so  that  she  might  see  its  gracious  fitness  for  her 
case.  We  could  not,  however,  say  that  all  had  been  useless,  that  the  Spirit 
was  not  working  ;  a  work  of  humiliation  wan  seen  going  on.  She,  at  times, 
felt  herself  unworthy  even  of  our  consideration ;  and,  though  she  k«pt  de- 
clnring  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  yet  this  prostration  of  pride  inspired 
DB  with  hope.  Along  with  this  increased  humiliation,  there  was  evidently 
so  augmented  longing  for  pardon,  or  rather  a  wondering  if  she  could  be 
pudoned.  On  one  occasion,  when  in  severe  distress,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  ! 
I  cannot  live  without  pardon ;"  and  though  her  obstinate  declaration  of 
having  no  hope,  and  of  being  without  love,  made  ns  occa»onalty  participate 
in  ber  despair,  yet  the  day  of  God  was  at  hand. 

On  the  last  Friday  .of  the  following  March,  having  called  as  usoal,  I 
spoke  and  read  to  her.  Her  answers  were  more  satisfactory,  her  whole  ex- 
pression highly  civil ;  her  acknowledgment  of  sin  bad  all  the  weight  of 
what  was  deeply  felt.  Some  change  had  evidently  been  effected.  Formerly 
she  always  seemed  callous  about  prayer  ;  now  she  was  eager  to  join  in  it ; 
and  my  ovm  spirit,  as  if  assisted  by  hers,  had  more  freedom  in  prayer,  ns 
well  as  more  freedom  in  showing  her  that  encouragementB  to  the  chief  «f 
elDDers  were  specially  strong ;  and  that  none  could  n^ect  then^  without  hav- 
ing thHt  rejection  reckoned  as  the  greatest  sin.  I  inquired  whether  she  really 
wished  salvation, — whether  she  truly  felt  that  Jesus  could  alone  save  her, 
lliat  what  He  had  done  was  the  only  thing  in  which  she  could  trust.  I 
inquired  if  she  at  all  had  any  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  Christ  for  being  such 
a  Saviour,  or,  if  she  wished  to  love  Him.  Her  answers  were,  "  I  know  that 
Christ  is  the  only  Saviour."  "Yea,  I  desire  to  be  saved."  "I  have  no  hope 
Uiat  Christ  will  save  me."  "  Would  that  I  could  love  Him,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  any  love  or  even  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  Him."  Such  were 
liw  answers,  hut  they  were  heavy  with  feeling. 
On  leaving,  at  this  Ume,  I  stud  to  her  sister  (who,  being  a  pious  person,* 
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was  full  of  concern,  and  of  thst  prater  which  prcT&ils),  that  Isabella  seemed 
in  a  happy  traQBition  state.  I  called  back  on  Saturday,  but  she  had  suffered 
intenselj  during  the  night,  and  waa  in  too  languid  a  condition  to  admit  of 
•  conrersadon.  I  felt  much  depressed  ;  I  had  been  so  accnstomed  to  her  in- 
difference, that  I  could  not  keep  from  fearing  that  indifference  was  put  of 
her  langaor.  Bat  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ohserration.  Ii 
makes  no  display  on  entering  the  soul ;  and,  though  watched  closely,  it  mar 
have  entire  possession  of  tha  heart  while  we  are  thinking  that  it  has  yet  lo 
come.  So  seemed  it  in  this  case.  On  Saturday  night  she  seemed  some- 
what revived,  and,  as  she  had  strength,  spoke  of  her  sin,  and  wondered  if 
there  really  could  be  salvation  for  her.  She  was  feeling  that  forgivesES 
was  a  great  reality  in  the  divine  government ;  bat  she  could  not  yet  taj 
that  there  was  forgiveness  for  her.  On  Sabbath  she  began  to  apeak  fieelj 
of  the  Saviour,  admiring  Him  for  what  He  had  done  ;  and  about  noon  ebe 
ventnred  to  declare  that  Christ  was  all  her  hope.  Upon  this,  herjajM 
increased,  that,  during  the  entire  afternoon,  she  was  in  a  state  approacfaisg 
to  ecstasy.  Christ  was  to  her  "  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  alio- 
getber  lovely."  But  a  little  before  she  had  no  love  to  Him  ;  now  she  codM 
not  get  epithets  sufficiently  strong  to  express  His  excellency  and  her  own 
vileness.  The  ladies  were  with  her  most  of  this  day.  I  feel  that  they  were 
the  blessed  instmments,  in  the  hand  of  God,  in  working  the  great  change. 
With  what  earnestness,  patience,  and  aptness  they  ministered  the  bread  of 
life! 

I  went  to  see  her  about  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  how  changed  in  up- 
7)earance !  Her  trouble  was  not  less  ;  but  she  had  got  a  conquest  of  which 
she  had  long  despaired,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  no  pain.  Her  conntenasee. 
which  had  formerly  been  the  index  of  distress  and  discontent,  hod  now  each 
feature  set  in  a  celestial  serenity.  For  joy  I  could  scarcely  speak.  Sbe 
clasped  my  bands  in  hers.  We  spoke  of  the  Saviour ;  how  she  now  felt 
that  He  was  for  all  that  were  for  Him  ;  and  bow  He,  as  it  were,  rejoiced  in 
redeeming  those  that  seemed  past  redemption.  All  this  was  what  she  felt. 
She  exclaimed,  "  There  was  never  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been  ;  the  mi 
of  alt  others  are  nothing  to  mine  ;  and  yet  He  has  saved  me."  Her  whole 
delight  was  in  the  infinite  excellency  of  Christ ;  and,  when  other  Bolg'eeti 
would  be  introduced,  she  would  entreat  that  they  would  tell  har  something 
of  the  Saviour's  gloriousness.  Seeing  that,  though  tranquil,  she  was  j^t 
much  exhausted,  I  said  to  her  that  she  would  be  the  better  of  some  lett. 
and  that  we  could  not  expect  she  would  long  survive  this.  "  Yes  "  (wm  hef 
answer),  "  I  shall  live  to  tell  what  has  been  done  for  me."  And  ghe<!id 
live  for  the  period  of  eleven  days.  The  whole  seemed  to  me  a  persooifica- 
tiou  of  divine  grace.  I  was  driven  into  another  world  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  realities  of  our  holy  ftuth  seemed  standing  before  me,  I  f'^ 
humbled  ou  jiccount  of  the  disbelief  that  had  mingled  itself  with  all  nj 
work,  and  yet  a  conquering  delight  possessed  my  mind. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  Isabella  Copland's  stay  on  eairth,  niy  vinis  were 
ireqnent.  Retaining  the  ussumnce  that  Jesus  was  her  Saviour,  and  now 
full  of  his  love,  she  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  could  not  love  Him  ta- 
fore.  Everything  that  she  bad  heard  or  read  of  ^e  Saviour  seemed  revired 
within  her,  and,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "  O  how  fast  the  Spirit  teaches ! 
Her  very  sleep  seemed  sanctified  to  the  strengthening  of  her  faith.  It  ap- 
peared a  trance,  in  which  Christ  was  seen ;  for,  during  it,  with  extended 
arms  and  praises,  she  seemed  as  if  embracing  Him.  At  times,  however, 
■he  was  much  sunk;  her  sufferings  became  very  acute;  yet  no  murmur 
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burdened  her  speech.  Her  eool  had  got  the  stamp  of  heaven  ;  her  will  whs 
to  endure  resignedtj  whatever  was  God's  will ;  herjofwaa  also  about  her 
affliction,  that  it  had  been  so  sanctifieij.  Slie  would  frequently  exclaim,  "O 
the  love,  the  amazing  love  of  God,  that  hns  thus  led  me  to  the  Saviour  I" 
During  the  last  hours  of  her  life  here  she  could  speak  but  little — could  not 
do  much  more  thau  merely  signirj  her  constant  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  divine  favour. 

She  who  thus  rejoiced  is  now  gone  ;  her  soul  has  been  let  free  from  a  dis- 
eased and  outworn  body.  And  what  can  we  say  of  one  who  so  joyed  in 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  she  received  reconciliation  t 
What  but  that  her  salvation  b  entire  ;  that  her  body,  which  is  now  being 
mixed  up  with  the  earth,  shall  be  raised  gloriously,  and  united  to  that  soul 
which  now  mingles  with  the  blessed  choir  of  spirits  round  the  throne  on 
high !  What  jovi  what  matter  of  eternal  delight  and  eternal  «ong  must 
there  be  in.  His  gloiy  who  so  redeemed  her !  Truly  the  best  life  heret  com- 
pared with  that  life  which  she  faas  there,  must  seem  as  death. 

J.  P.  B. 


SKETCH  OF  CHRISTOPHEE  ANDERSON  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  large  memoir*  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  short  siceteli 
13  ft  very  good  one — solidly  and  interestingly  written.  It  haa  quite  enough  indeed  of 
the  uprit  tU  corps  of  the  writer's  religious  party,  nnd  sonne  details  of  a  denomina- 
tional kind,  which  cannot  possibly  have  any  value,  except  for  those  who  are  ready  to 
regard  the  affairs  of  the  Baptist  as  much  the  same  thing  tvith  those  of  the  Christian 
world.  Still,  it  is  a  biography  of  merit,  which  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
wanted;  and  wc  are  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  this,  at  a  lime  when  we  are 
flooded  with  biographies  of  men  who  were  lotallv  undiBtinguished  while  they  lived, 
«nd  had  no  claim  to  any  permanent  record  of  t^eir  verv  common-place  existence. 
Christopher  Anderson  was  no  ordinary  man — holding  at  least  a  second  rank  in  that 
group  of  venerable  men  whose  labours  and  prayers  gave  that  impulse  and  tone  to 
evangelical  religion  which  it  received  about  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  we  are 
mistaken  if  this  record  of  his  life  and  letters  be  not  well  fitted  to  induce  others  to 
pursue  the  same  high-principled  and  self-denying  course  in  the  service  of  God. 
_  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His 
biographer  traces  his  lineage  on  both  rides  with  most  praiseworthy  acccuracy.  Of 
his  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmotherj  we  are  told  that  "  they  were  both 
nghteoua  before  God,"  though  their  piety,  it  is  added,  "  was  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
lind,  somewhat  austere  and  dreading  cliange."  The  family  name  was  Moubray : 
and  the  Moubrajs  he  says,  "  were  one  of  the  numerous  Norman  families  who  found 
their  way  into  Scotland  from  the  south,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Alexander  and 
James  the  Tint,  and  retained  to  a  late  day  a  dash  of  the  lofty  bearing  and  sense  of 
Buperiority  which  distinguished  that  stock.  Something  of  this  family  temperament 
raght  be  traced  in  Christopher's  mental  conslitution."  Somewhat  less  patridan 
in  his  paternal  descent,  bis  father's  first  wife  was  yet  cousin-german  to  Admiral 
Oreig,  a  sea-faring  man  fhim  In verkei thing,  who  joined  the  Russian  service,  rose  to 
lie  highest  rank  in  its  navy,  and  is  oflen  styled  in  history  its  father.  The  son  of 
tnia  Oreig  we  are  informed  "  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  was  some  time  ago 
Admbal  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet."  The  Andersons  came  from  Pittencrieff,  near  Dim- 
fennline,  Robert,  the  grandfather  of  Chrislopher,  a  drysalter  by  trade,  and  William, 
the  father,  an  ironmonger,  were  members  of  "  a  small  body  of  evangelical  dissenters, 
known  as  the  Old  Scotch  Independents,  of  whom  a  few  congregations  yet  remain  in 
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Sootland.    In  Edinburgh  tbej  met  in  the  CuutteoMker'a  Halt,  and  had  dden  who 

Eunued  their  aecukr  callinga  throu|;h  the  week,  and  spoke  at  tbar  meetiogs  on 
ord'g  dajs.  The  celebrated  David  Dale  of  New  Lanark  was  an  elder  of  the  Eame 
bodj  in  OUsgow,  and  ivu  wont  to  preach  in  the  Candlemaker's  Hall  when  visiting 
Edinburgh  on  business."  Omnia  mantferta  luce,  the  old  adage  still  extant  over  tbe 
door,  was  thua  a  very  appropriate  motto  for  the  illuminati  who  assembled  within, 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  tbe  disconraes  of  Wilham  Cook,  the  chief  officiating 
elder,a  worthy  but  uiieducatedman,werebut  little  to  the  taste  of  jonngChiistopber. 
With  his  father's  permiision,  therefore,  he  began  to  attend  the  Scotch  Baptist  mtct- 
iog-bouse,  Richmond  Court,  and,  subnequently,  the  Circus,  which  had  been  recendj 
opened  for  public  worship  by  Mr  Robert  Haldane ;  and  there  divine  truth  laid  hold  M 
him  more  cioselj  than  he  had  prcviouslj  experienced  it.  That  lie  had  ever  been  vid- 
OU8  does  not  appear ;  but  he  had  up  to  this  time  been  engrossed  with  worldly  gaieties, 
and  in  his  own  subsequent  estimation  was  still  unconverted.  **  It  wu  the  preaching 
of  James  Alexander  Haldane  that  produced  the  strongest  impressim  on  his  mind,  and 
if  not  the  direct  means  of  his  convermon,  contribated  more  than  anything  else  to  that 
important  event.  He  had  been  taught  by  his  father  and  elder  brothers  from  child- 
hood to  take  notes  of  the  sermons  he  beard,  which  were  compared  on  tbe  evening  of 
the  Lord's  day  with  their  onn,  and  enlarged,  while  his  parents'  remarks  on  them 
formed  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  ea^y  home.  The  task  of  reporting  the  ser- 
mons of  William  Cook  at  the  Candlemaker's  Hall,  was  often,  no  doubt,  a  tasteless 
one,  addressed  as  they  were  exclusively  to  a  state  of  mind  of  which  he  had  no  ei- 
perience.  Hut  the  practice  itself  was  excellent,  and  he  continued  it  voluotaiilj 
under  the  Circus  preachers  when  parental  authority'  in  the  matter  was  withdrawn. 
The  very  act  of  recalling  the  rousing  appeals  to  which  he  there  listened,  and  com- 
mitting to  writing  as  much  as  he  temenibered  of  them,  could  hardly  ftul  to  rntkc 
impression  on  a  mind  like  his,  which  either  engaged  in  a  subject  heartily,  or  u 
heartily  threw  it  aside.  In  the  earlj  part  of  1700,  when  about  seventeen  yearsof 
age,  he  was  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  where  it  must  end,  but  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  long  eaavgh  on 
the  subject,  lest  it  should  cost  him  those  pleasures  which  he  knew  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  godly  life.  Jlcturaing  late  one  evening  of  the  following  summer  from  a  con- 
cert of  music — an  amusement  in  which  he  took  great  delight — he  was  suddenly  snd 
strongly  impressed  with  a  Ecnse  of  the  vanity  of  tbe  world  and  all  its  pleasurw. 
From  that  time  he  resolved  to  seek  after  God,  nor  was  it  long  till  he  found  Him. 
The  impression  remained  in  all  its  force,  and  the  resolution  was  adhered  to,  till  be 
could  write  in  the  book  in  which  he  kept  notes  of  the  sermons  he  heard : — '  Thuis- 
day  :^d,  or  Friday  4th  July,  I  began  first  to  know  in  some  small  measure  my  interest 
in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  joys  of  religion.'  Repeatedly  be  stated  to  Christisn 
fi4ends  that,  in  his  case,  tbe  sensible  transition  &om  darkness  to  Ood's  mBrvelkiu 
light,  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  the  spirit  of  adoption,  was  nearly  instantaneous. 
]n  Ims  than  an  hour,  he  was  conscious  of  the  cbange,  and  was  seldom  aftern'Sidi 
troubled  with  doubts  respecting  its  reality." 

He  was  soon  after  this  admitted  a  member  of  the  Circus  Church,  but  scarcely* 
year  had  elapsed  before  Baptist  views  were  adopted  bv  him,  in  consequence  of  cod- 
versatioQ  nitb  some  students  of  that  persuasion  from  Lnglaad  ;  and  he  u-at  baptiied 
b^  them.  Some  female  members  of  the  Circus  Church  were  baptized  at  the  same 
time,  and,  in  consequence,  he  and  they  were  cut  off  from  its  commimion,  which  the 
bii^^rapher  seems  to  view  aa  an  unrighteous  act.  This  small  company  held  meelinp 
together  on  the  Sabbaths,  in  Blackfriar'a  Wynd,  but  in  spite  of  the  help  of  some 
English  ministers,  the  interest  could  not  be  maintained,  and  Mr  Anderson  seenu^ 
therefore,  to  have  returned  to  wait  on  the  ministry  of  Mr  Haldane,  though  no 
longer  a  member  of  his  church,  hoping  for  the  time  when  he  would  come  over  to  the 
same  views,  an  event  which  happened  in  due  course. 

It  was  about  this  period  or  shortly  after  his  conversion,  while  yet  in  "hb  first 
love,"  that  a  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  heathen  begin 
to  rise  in  his  mind.  This  was  partly  owing  to  a  visit  of  the  celebrated  Andrev 
Fuller  to  lildinburgh.  The  impression  made  on  bis  mind  by  that  powerful  pleader 
for  the  Baptist  mission,  was  indelible.  A  second  visit  from  the  same  greut  and  good 
man  in  1803,  quickened  bis  feelings  to  enthusiasm.     The  rcbult  was  that,  giving  up 
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a  ^tmtion  wliieh  lie  htid  filled  for  (ome  jtKn  in  tbe  Primdlj  Insurance  Office,  with 
the  pnwpect  tA  a  certain  aod  ample  income,  he  ofiered  himself  to  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionsrj  Societj  fur  their  service  in  India.  Tlie  offer  being  immediately  accepted,  he 
entered  on  a  cootm  of  Etudj  at  the  Univerait;  of  Edinburgh  at  hu  otun  e^epente. 
Sis  intention  waa  to  join  that  small  pioneer  band  of  miasionaries  to  the  East, 
whose  names  have  hot  become  so  famous — Carer,  Marshman,  and  Ward. 
He  vaa  the  personal  friend  of  these  men,  and  fdt  the  greatest  interest  in  . 
their  labours.  Here,'  hoirever,  Us  medical  adTisera  interposed,  deciding  that 
his  constitution  was  unfit  for  the  climate  of  India,  upon  which,  with  the  advice 
and  encouragement  of  Fuller,  be  devoted  himself  to  the  mtssionarj  work  at 
home.  With  Ibis  end  in  view,  he  went  to  England  to  witness  tor  himself 
the  working  of  Cungr^tional  church  prinriples  among  the  English  Baptist^, 
whose  system  he  had  hitherto  contemplated  onlj  at  a  distance,  and  to  studj  under 
Eutcliff  and  RjUnd.  Having  studied  at  OIne;  and  Bristol,  preached  in  many  parts 
of  the  counlrj,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  the  English  brethren,  he  returned 
to  his  native  citj  in  1800,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  attempt  to  raise  an 
En^ish  Baptist  cause  there.  With  the  Scottish  Baptists  Mr  A.  had  no  afSnity,  and 
he  would  not  Join  them.  He  disagreed  with  them,  among  other  points,  as  to  the  loir 
esiiroatB  they  seemed  to  him  to  hare  formed  of  the  Christian  ministrj.  This  they, 
in  almost  every  instance,  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  a  seculsr  calling.  He 
tbonf;ht  also  that  the;  were  defective  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  preacbing  and  effurt, 
Euited  to  gather  in  sinners  to  the  church.  But  a  church  on  bis  own  model  was  not 
to  be  formed  without  encountering  great  difficulties.  Under  the  impulse  given  by 
tlie  Haldane  movement  man;  Congregational  churcbes  bad  Bpnmg  up,  both  Baptist 
snd  Pedo-Baptist.  But  lay  preacbing  had  been  encouraged  to  a  most  hurtful  ex- 
tent, and  the  spirit  of  independency  and  separatiim  bad  seized  upon  the  whole  party. 
An  overstrained  importance  had  come  to  be  attached  to  little  and  questionable 
poinU;  the  consequence  wsi  thst  missionary  zeal  had  greatly  declined,  and  the 
veriest  trifles  induced  division.  The  prevalence  of  questions  and  strifes  about  ordi~ 
natKet  threatened  (in  the  language  of  Fuller)  "  not  only  to  divide  but  to  puiveriie 
(he  churches."     Mr  A.'s  flrst  attempt  to  form  a  church  was  by  uniting  with  a  small 

Kly  who  met  in  Cordiners'  Hall,  "  but  he  was  soon  mortified  to  find  that  their  free- 
I  from  the  disputatious  spirit  that  was  wasting  the  Tabernacle  church  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  it  their  zeal  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  sinners.  Mutual  txhortation 
oflht  brttkren  as  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  introduced,  and  this 
with  some  other  observances  which  Mr  A.  disapproved  of  as  nnscriptursl  in  their 
authority  and  prqudicial  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  in  their  effects,  were 
insisted  an  being  attended  to  not  only  in  their  private  but  in  their  public  meetings 
on  Lord's  day.  To  this  he  would  not  assent ;  Bcci>rdingly,  after  meeting  with  them 
u  a  private  member  for  several  weeks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  Lord's 
d»y,  and  preaching  in  Skinners'  Hall,  which  he  had  hired  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
purpose,  m  the  evening,  he  withdrew,  two  only,  and  these  females,  out  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  going  out  with  him."  We  meet  in  the  course  of  the  memoir  with  not  a  few 
instructive  facta  of  the  mae  kind,  throiving  considerable  light  on  the  working  of 
that  eeclesiastical  polity  to  which  Mr  A.  neveriheless  continued  attached  through 
Ule.  For  example,  writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  he  Ba;8,  "the  church  in  Glasgow 
is  increasing,  but  from  all  I  know,  I  am  almost  atiraid  it  wUl  be  like  eoUtcting  matt' 
riali/or  a  ttomb-thdl."  In  a  note  the  editor  adds,  "  he  was  not  mistaken— &<  iMl 
h\irtt  in  due  time.'''  Wc  may  probably  trace  to  experience  of  this  kind  as  well  as  to 
natural  temperament,  the  rather  lolt;  views  which  Mr  A.  entertained  with  refer- 
ence to  the  powers  vested  in  a  Christian  pastor.  These  are  the  natural  refuge  to 
which  a  man  of  talent  and  spirit  is  driven  who  finds  himself,  in  consequence  of  an 
wfiirtunate  theor;,  placed  over  a  ver;  democratical  society,  in  which  there  are  none 
of  tlie  checks  and  balances  provided  by  the  Prcsbylerian  ^atem.  Not  to  be 
trattipled  upon  he  is  obliged  to  assume  a  little  of  the  despot. 

Une  part  of  the  plan  in  which  Mr  A.  set  out  we  greatly  like,  and  commend  it 
Tery  much  to  church  builders  among  ourselves,  both  lay  and  clerical.  He  was  re- 
solved to  avoid  proselytism,  and  the  mean  arts  of  the  man,  who,  instead  of  seeking 
the  outcast  hunts  for  aecessions  to  his  little  part;  among  the  members  of  other 
chnrcbes.    *'  The  one  idea  in  my  mind,"  he  says  in  his  notes  of  an  address  de- 
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livered  very  netr  the  close  of  hii  Hfe,  "  wu  the  ciuiTersioD  of  sinners.  I  intimated 
from  the  pulpit  that  I  shoald  be  at  home  on  the  Mondaj  evenings  and  woold  be  glad 
to  Me  «nj  oq;  who  chose  to  call ;  but  that  there  vere  two  stibiects  on  which  I  could 
have  no  oonversation,  in  the  first  instance — baptism  and  church  government,  Othen 
I  inibrmed  that  I  should  never  be  known  as  a  man  that  enticed  away  ChriBtiiiu 
from  other  churches,  vhether  Baptist  or  Indej>endent ;  that  I  should  never  be  known 
as  a  stealer  ofthtep.  Mj  object  was  verj  different.  My  object  was  to  gather  Iho* 
to  the  Redeemer  who  were  not  already  gathered."  To  these  principles  he  very  finnlj 
adhered  throughout  his  tuinistry,  and  Ood  granted  him  a  verr  considerable  met- 
sure  of  success.  His  preaching  was  attractive  and  striking.  Not  a  few  attached 
themselvea  to  him  as  their  religious  teaefaer,  and  were  admitted  into  his  chnrch,  tbe 
greater  proportion  of  whom  were  persons  who  had  formerly  been  destitute  of  viid 
religion.  At  length  in  1816,  the  Tittle  chapel  in  which  his  flock  assembled  in  Rid- 
mond  Court  had  become  too  strait  for  them.  Thej  removed,  accordingly,  to  Chir- 
lotte  Chapel,  Rose  Ktreet,  purchased  by  Mr  A.  from  the  Episcopalians,  and  altered 
to  his  own  taste  and  convenience. 

But  while  diligently  building  up  his  own  little  sodety,  he  did  not  neglect  other 
fields  of  uaefulneas.  The  missionary  spirit  burned  with  great  ardour  in  his  breait, 
and  maiufeated  itself  in  various  nays.  He  had  first  tasted  the  sweetness  of  Gospel 
grace,  as  we  have  slated,  during  the  missionary  imdertakings  of  the  Haldonei  uid 
their  Inenda.  He  lamented  the  reaction  which  followed  in  the  churches  of  their  con- 
nection, and  the  degeneration  of  their  zeal  into  strifes  of  words,  and  he  wished  to  eho* 
his  brethren  a  more  eicellent  way.  Repeated  tours  were  undertaken  by  him  throufli 
the  Highlands  and  north  of  Scotland,  for  the  'purpose  of  preaching  the  Oospel,  ud 
instituting  and  promoting  other  agencies  for  the  more  neglected  of  the  population. 
More  than  enough,  we  must  mt,  of  the  journals  kept  hy  him  on  these  and  the  lib 
occasions  of  travel  is  extracted  in  the  memoir;  for  we  cannot  see  what  use,  beyond 
that  of  svelling  the  volume,  can  be  served  by  pages  of  names  of  places,  and  persoiu 
visited,  with  the  dates  of  such  unimportant  transactions.  Here  and  there,  however,  a 
useful  observation  or  striking  incident  occurs.  Our  readers  will  probably,  along  witb 
us,  be  of  opinion  that  the  following  mentioned  by  the  editor  in  a  note,  is  of  this 
class.  While  on  one  of  these  tours,  preaching  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  "one 
of  his  hearers  of  the  humblest  rank  wag  cut  to  the  heart ;  though  of  sober,  indus- 
trious habits,  the  guilt  of  sin  lay  heavy  on  bis  conscience,  nor  did  he  find  relief  br 
waitii^  on  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  Perth  ministers,  though  some  of  them  were 
excellent  men.  At  length  he  resolved  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  tbat 
he  might  find  the  preacher  whose  disconrse  had  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  »n, 
naturally  supposing  that  he  was  most  likely  to  afibrd  him  relief  Arrived  in  Edin- 
bu^h,  the  poor  ignorant  Highlander  knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  denominstiim 
of  him  he  was  in  quest  of,  but  patiently  and  steadily  went  the  round  of  all  the  dis- 
pels and  churches  of  the  city,  Roman  Catholic,  Socinian,  and  Quakers  not  excepted, 
till  after  many  months'  search,  he  dropped  into  Richmond  Court  Chapel,  and  in  » 
moment  recogikised  the  voice  that  fell  powerfully  on  hb  ear  on  the  Inch  of  Perth. 
The  instruction  received  by  a  mind  so  open  to  it  soon  brought  the  joy  and  pesce 
which  belief  of  the  truth  imparts.'*  But  though  encouraged  by  such  instances  of 
success  as  this,  Mr  A.  soon  found  how  incompatihie  were  long,  or  even  frequent 
and  short  terms  of  absence,  with  the  welfare  of  bis  own  congr^ation.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  friends,  therefore,  he  formed  an  association  for  supporting  itinerwis 
(of  the  Baptist  persuasion)  in  the  Highlands  and  elsewhere.  Rut  this  society  did 
not  greatly  prosper.  After  a  few  years  it  was  dissolved.  It  is  an  evidence,  howerer, 
of  the  disinterested  zeal  its  originator  felt  in  the  cause,  that,  of  L.IOOO  expended  by 
the  society  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  one-fourth  was  contributed  by  himself  out 
of  his  very  moderate  income. 

In  180a,  he  had  the  honour,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Peddie,  of  ori- 
ginating the  Edinburgli  Hible  Society,  of  which,  up  till  the  time  of  the  Apocrypb 
controversy,  he  continued  one  of  the  secretaries.  At  a  later  date,  his  stores  of  Bibli- 
cal knowledge  enabled  him  to  afford  material  aid  to  Principal  Lee  and  others  in  Ibe 
litigation  with  the  King's  printers,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  the  BiMe 
monopoly.  In  1810,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  esUblishing  the  Gaelic  Schwl 
Society ;  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  its  secretaries ;  and  besides  much  ctorespoBd- 
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ence  *nd  other  gratiutoos  labour  in  its  behalf^  he,  for  a  series  of  yean,  ma^  ut 
iDDosl  jonrnej  of  inquiry  for  the  establishmeiit  of  new  Bchoola  in  destitute  difc 
tiicts  und  for  i^neral  Bupeirision.  But  Ireland  dreir  hia  benevolent  regard, 
if  possible,  still  more  atrongl;  than  the  Highlauds  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  And 
gre^t  and  valuable,  indeed,  were  his  efibrts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  that  country. 
Fur  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  respecting  its  Bpiritual  wanta,  and  interesting  the 
spipitbea  of  the  religions  pubhc,  he  made  repeat^  extensive  and  laborious  tours  in 
Ireland,  irom  time  to  time,  giving  the  results  of  his  researches  and  reflections  from 
the  press.  In  1815,  he  published  his  "Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Native  Irish, 
with  a  Vieir  to  their  Improvement  in  Moral  and  Religious  Knowledge  through 
the  Medium  of  their  own  Language,"  a  pamphlet  which  he  afterwards  enlarf^ed  into 
a  l2mo  volume.  Some  jears  afterwards,  he  published  his  "  Memorial  respecting  the 
DiEiision  of  the  Scriptures,  particular!}  in  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  Dialects."  At  » 
Btill  Isler  period  appeared  his  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,"  a  woric 
vbich  went  through  several  editions ;  and  between  some  of  these  editions  he  printed, 
cMeS;  for  private  distribution,  a  brochure,  the  substance  of  which  was  mainly  drawn 
from  the  previously  larger  works,  and  which  he  entitled  "  Ireland,  but  still  without 
Ihe  ministry  of  the  word  in  her  own  native  language."  These  publications  displayed 
great  research,  and  brought  to  light  facta,  not  only  curious  and  deeply  interesting,  but 
wliich  took  the  religious  public  by  aivprise,  and  led  in  the  issue  to  very  important 
results.  "  Though  the  Sketches,"  says  his  biographer,  "  were  written  with  a  free- 
dom from  partv  spirit  thst  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  stranger  reading 
it  to  Bsy  whetoer  the  author  was  a  churchman  or  a  dissenter,  or  to  what  shade  of 
political  opinion  he  inclined,  the  startling  fact  then  brought  out,  that  there  was  not 
s  Frot«stant  preacher  to  address  the  three  millions  who  spoke  the  Irish  tongue,  was 
coupled  by  others  with  the  fact  that  there  was  in  Ireland  a  national  Protestant 
chard)  largely  endowed  for  the  very  purpose  which  yet  had  utterly  neglected  her 
miB^on.  By  some,  both  Nonconformists  and  others,  these  facts,  taken  together, 
nere  made  use  of  as  an  argument  for  setting  aside  altogether  an  establishment 
which  had  been  so  unfaithfiil  to  her  trust.  By  others,  for  the  most  part  members 
of  the  Eatabhshed  Churches  of  Engluid  and  Scotland,  these  facts  were  urged  as  a 
motive  for  reforming  the  Irish  Church,  and  for  making  it  imperative  on  every  in- 
cumbent in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  to  understand  and  preach  in  Irish,  inst 
as  it  had  been  made  incumbent  on  every  minister  north  and  west  of  the  Oranipiana 
lo  understand  and  preach  in  Qaelic.  Both  of  these  parUes  sought  the  countenance 
of  the  author  of  the"  Sketches,"  but  he,tnie  at  once  to  his  mission  and  to  his  religious 
convietiotiB,  would  not  eul«r  into  the  strife.  Dissenting  by  conviction  from  all  national 
ettablishments  of  religion,  Mr  A.  could  not  unite  with  those  who  sought  merely  to 
Teform  them,  while  he  was  glad  to  see  some  whose  convictions  on  that  subject  were 
oppoute  to  his,  working  in  a  right  direction,  as  far  as  their  position  allowed  them." 
'niere  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  effects  immediate  or  remote  which  flowed 
from  these  publications  of  Mr  A.  were  very  great  and  beneficial.  "  If  changes  oi 
great  importance  in  the  happiness  of  numbers  are  one  day  to  be  traced  up  to  their 
true  source,  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  much  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  in 
Ireland  for  many  years  past,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  readmg  of  the  Irish  Scriptures, 
which  the  'Memorial'  stirred  up  Christians  on  this  side  the  Channel  as  well  as  on 
that,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  fellow- subjects.  Certain  it  is  that  soon  after  its 
statements  had  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  argreat  and  good  work  began."  It 
unquestionably  originated  "  The  Irish  Society, "  wmch  has  been  blessed  with  a  lai^ 
measure  of  usetiilness ;  and  it  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  working  of 
societies  already  oi^anised  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish,  some  of  which  sodeties 
owned  their  obUgations  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  its  author,  or  made  honourable  men- 
tiun  of  him  in  their  report,  while  others  simply  recorded  the  influence  of  his  work  upon 
tbeir  minds,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  carry  out  its  object.  But  the  "Historical 
Sketches"  produced  a  stronger  sensation  on  private  circles,  and  ronsed  up  many  to 
individuM  eSbrt  in  the  same  direction.  Que  of  its  direct  fruits  was  the  well  known 
"AchitlMisBon." 

We  hasten  to  give  some  short  notice  of  Mr  A.'s  domestic  life.  Like  other  good 
nun  he  was  not  without  experience  of  affliction.  Indeed,  his  afflictions  were  of  no 
o'dinary  magnitude  and  continuance.    While  yet  unmarried,  a  widowed  uster-in- 
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law  with  her  onlj  child  kept  houK  with  luin.  Her  child  he  loved  with  all  t^ 
aSection  i^  a  father,  iiei  death  in  160S  strudc  the  first  blow  at  the  habitual  ch«T- 
fulnesB  of  his  little  honsehold.  He  writes  on  the  occasion,  to  Andrew  Fulki,  tbt 
foUowinK  tooching  epistle :  "  M^  beloved  brother  Fuller,  the  Liord  his  been  plated 
in  bis  aU  wise  providence  to  bring  raj  sister-in-kw  and  rnjself  into  peculiw  triil. 
A  most  beloved  child  whom  you  took  up  in  your  arms  and  kissed  when  in  my  houM, 
has  been  called  to  glorj  in  about  ten  days'  illness.  We  had  no  idea  that  thii  waiM 
prove  mortal  so  soon.  She  was,  it  may  be  said,  but  a  niece — yes,  but  such  » ijccel 
Her  father,  one  of  the  most  active  and  amiable  of  saints,  died  about  seven  yean  i^. 
So  ardent  was  the  affection  of  his  wife,  that  though  cheerful  and  submissive  as  ■ 
Cbriatian,  to  this  day  she  is  wont  to  weep  at  the  remembrance  of  him.  And  am 
ibis  dear  child,  in  whose  life  her  own  was  bound  up,  and  to  whom  your  broth«'  uted 
in  the  capacity  of  a  fatber,  is  departed.  We  are  perveree  creatures,  and  apt,  slis! 
to  convert  that  int«  matter  of  regret  which  is  ground  for  praise.  She  was  nine  jein 
of  age,  a  most  interesting  period  of  life  for  a  diild  to  die,  but  she  was  a  ChriBtisn  for 
many  a  day,  I  believe,  before  she  died.  Laying  the  partiality  of  friendship  a^ 
vhidi,  no  doubt,  must  be  difficult,  I  am  inclin^  to  think  the  evidence  such  uii 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  in&nt  years.  B«ng  in  the  days  of  health,  when  alius 
well,  it  is  of  the  most  unsuspidous  kiud,  and  affords  far  more  consolation  than  ei- 
pressions  uttered  in  the  prospect  of  death.  She  was  given  to  prayer  morning  awl 
evemng,  fur  about  three  years  past,  and  took  such  delight  in  reading  the  Bible, 
that  I  was  oAui  pleased  and  affected  by  it.  One  morning  1  was  so  strait  tU, 
O  childl  thought  I,  you  seem  to  love  your  Bitile  more  than  your  nncle  doesvlioii 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  shall  only  mention  the  following  little  tale,  as  u 
evidence  of  her  mind  being  imbued  with  divine  knowledge.  She  wasfoodof  retdio; 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  talking  with  her  mother-  one  day  when  doing  so  about  Ik 
ehildreii  of  Israel's  conduct  in  the  Wilderness,  their  unbelief  and  rebellion,  abe  ei- 
pressed  her  wonder  at  the  Lord's  patience,  and  added,  *  there  were  only  turn  of  tlm 
allowed  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.'  *  Yes,'  said  her  mother, '  I  daresay,  J»iiiCi 
you  think  these  Iwaelites  were  very  wicked  people,  and  that  «m  are  not  so  bad  is 
they  were.'  'O  no  motherl'  she  replied,  '  I  do  not  think  that,  bnt  it  sho'S  lux 
true  that  is,  ■  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  nairow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it.'  Perhaps  were  her  taymgt  remembered,  they  would  p«*- 
tent  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  child ;  but  her  arnduct  is  that  which  will  endear  b<f 
memory  to  me  to  the  end  of  my  days.  It  may  appear  strange  that  I  ^lould  be  so 
overcome ;  but  I  am  writing  to  a  beloved  brother  who  I  know  well  has  drunk  deep 
in  the  cup  of  trial.  You  will  overlook  my  weakness.  0 !  that  il  may  be  sandifed 
to  my  dear  uster  I  It  is  truly  affecting  to  see  her  at  one  time  distracted  with  bs 
loss,  then  distressed  at  her  own  state  of  mind  as  not  more  submissive,  then  lennuil- 
jng  the  evidence  of  the  child's  faith,  hope  and  love,  and  becoming  more  composed. 
The  numerous  days  to  which  her  grief  may  extend,  renders  her  a  tendn  ehaite. 
And  now,  dear  brother,  could  you  spare  a  little  time  to  write  a  letter  of  oMiMilatiia 
to  a  widow  brreaved  of  her  only  child  7  1  admire  her  Christianitj,  indeed,  vo; 
much.     Remember  me  at  a  throne  of  grace." 

Mr  Fuller's  reply  is  vetj  characteristic :  "  My  dear  brother,  I  doubt  not  bat  Ibii    ; 
bdoved  child  had  a  deep  mterest  in  your  heart ;  and  the  bereavement  to  your  dear 
sister  must  be  very  severe.     Make  my  sympathising  regards  to  her.     If  you  nn 
not  Christians,  or  Uie  child  had  given  no  hope  of  her  CImstianity,  the  case  bad  beta 
extremely  different. 

*'  I  seldom  hear  of  such  bereavements  without  thinking  of  Aaron's  words  la 
Moses  in  Lev.  x.  19,  '  Such  things  have  befallen  me.'  I  have  lost  an  affectt(H>*X 
wife  and  fourteen  children.  The  heaviest  loss  among  the  children  was  a  little  gin 
between  six  and  seven,  of  whose  Christianity  nevertheless  1  had  consider^ile  bop(& 

"  In  looking  minutely  into  the  ^ings  that  befell  Aaron,  I  found  matter  of  conn^ 
tion.  He  lost  two  sons  in  one  day,  and  under  drcumstances  much  more  distretciss 
than  anything  I  ever  met  with.  The  very  day  before  their  death  both  he  and  Ux 
young  men  seemed  to  be  in  all  their  glory.  They  presented  the  offainga  of  0» 
people  to  the  Lord ;  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  toward  the  people,  and  blessed  tbep  '■ 
and  both  the  sons  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tAbemacle,  and  tlie  glory  of  the  Lo^ 
appealed  unto  all— thor  oftering  was  accepted,  and  they  shouted,  and  M  on  tl>^ 
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fttea. — Lev.  ix.  15-24.  Neitto  Moms  and  Aaron,  noneatood  higher,  or  were  more 
likelj  to  be  honourable,  than  Nadab  and  Abihu.  Yet,  lo !  the  next  day  they  are 
slain,  and  that  not  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  witb  signal  marks  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  with  every  appearance  of  dying  in  their  sins  I  Such  thingi,  my  dear 
tjieods,  have  not  befallen  me  or  you ;  yet  Aaron  *  held  his  peace  I ' 

"  1  have  also  found  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  especially  chap.  iii.  1-36,  very 
profitable  in  times  of  affiictiQn.  Conceive  of  that  plaintive  bnok  as  written  for  the 
use  of  the  captives  in  Babylon.  In  the  first  twenty-one  verses,  the  prophet  seems  to 
review  his  own  troubles  during  the  course  of  his  prophesying,  and  to  hold  up  the  use 
they  had  been  to  him  for  their  example.  Let  me  request  you  and  your  dear  sister 
to  read  this  chapter  with  me  for  half  an  hour.  You  will  see,  in  verses  1-18,  what 
lisd  been  bis  sore  complaints.  But  in  verses  19-21  ue  find  that  he  bad  eince  re- 
viewed them,  and  derived  good  from  them.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  of  huniitity 
tnd  of  hope.  The  very  remembrance  of  bis  afflictions  affected  and  humbled  him, 
fur  they  had  no  doubt  afforded  large  proof  of  his  weakness  and  sinfiilnees;  and  by 
leiding  him  to  inquire  wherefore  the  Lord  ha<i  thus  contended  with  him,  furnished 
mmy  evidences  of  the  corruption  of  his  nature.  And  while  they  humbled  him,  they 
Amushed  him  with  fresh  hope,  for  he  would  find  that,  though  he  had  considered  his 
nfflietions  as  intolerable,  yet  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  tbem,  and  was  thus  far 
carried  through  them.  From  verses  22-36,  he  seems  directly  to  address  the  cap- 
tives, teaching  them  tiiat,  deplorable  as  their  condition  was,  it  might  have  been 
TOise;  that,  after  loain^  their  children  in  the  war  and  in  the  siege  (nee  chap,  ir, 
2-13),  their  liberty,  tbeir  country,  and  all  the  privileges  of  Zion,  yet  they  had  not 
lost  their  Qod ! — verse  24 ;  that  it  was  good  to  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  his  salva- 
tion; yea,  that  it  was  good  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  that  not  only  when  growing  old, 
to  meelen  tbera  for  another  world.      Sanctified  afflictions  seclude  from  injnrioua 

nany,  humble  our  aspiring  spirits,  and  render  us  meek  and  patient.     Finally,  he 
es  them  that  God  would  not  afflict  for  ever,  and  while  He  did  so,  it  was  not 
lithout  a  cause. 

*  If  these  sentiments  were  drunk  in  by  the  captives,  though  they  might  not  produce 
joy,  yet  they  would  soften  and  sweeten  grief;  and  1  doubt  not  they  would  have  tha 
same  e&ct  On  my  dear  friends  imder  their  bereavement. 

"  That  man  is  said  to  be  blessed  who  bringeth  forth  &uit  in  his  season. — Psalm  i. 
Perhaps  you  never  have  bad  such  an  opportunity  before  of  showing  the  reality  of 
jmir  ftith,  and  the  efficacy  of  your  hope.  Temptations  and  severe  afflictions  are  the 
tnuoai  in  which  God  looks  for  frnit.  If  we  are  not  rendered  more  humble,  more 
patient,  and  more  spiritually  minded  under  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  so 
Uider  the  smiles  of  prosperity. 
"  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you  and  your  afTectionate  brother, 

"  Ahdb&w  FoiiRB." 


THE  LATE  EEV.  WILLIAM  NISBET,  PAISLEY. 

Ibi  msch  lamented  death  of  Mr  Niatiet  Mr  Nisbet   was  boni  in 

■u  recorded  in  our  obitnary  for  April  la»I.     West  Calder,  at  the  farm  of ,,  „. 

The  religiOBS  services  held  m  Abbty  Close  which  his  father  was  for  many  years  the 

Cbonli  on  tbe  ]L>ord'*  da;  after  bis  inter-  tenant.    Till  hi*  ISthyear,  wheo  Ibefaoiity 

■aent,  wera,  at  is  usual  ou  such  occasions,  removed  tu  Longridge,   he  attended   Ihe 

conduclod  with  a  special  rarecence  to  the  ministry  of  Dr  Muckersie,  parish  minister 

MTeivement  which  the  congregation  had  of  West  Calder,  by  whose  advice,  it  la  nn- 

Hsttined.     Dr  Joseph  Browq,   Dalkeith,  derstood,  hs  join^  the  Secession  Church 

pnaolied  in  the  forenoon;  the  Bev.  Wil-  of  Longridge,    then   ouder    the  pastoral 

un  Millar,  formerly  of  Longridge,  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown.    Dr  Mac- 

ifKraooD  ;   and   Profeitsor  Eadia   in  the  kersie  had  originally  belo^iged  Co  the  dis- 

erening.    Tbosepanaof  the  servioes  which  seming  commuuiaD,   and  througboat  life 

nfemed  to  the  life  and  character  of  Mr  retained  a  warm  intereBt  in  Evangelical 

Nitbet  are  reported  with  considerable  ful-  Non-confsriniiy.    Hewas  on  terms  ofintl- 

MH  in  a  local   newspaper,   the  Paitleg  mate  (riendsliip  and  regular  daily  inter- 

Jourioi  ftom  which,  afiee  being  revised  oourse  with  his  Deiiihbour,  the  Bev.  William 

'J  the  autaon,  «•  transfer  (hem,  Fleming,  of  the  Beoession  Chorcb,  Long- 
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ridge — the  two  brethren  ipending  a  portion  Totrards  the  close  of  October  lut,  Kr 

of  BTerj  afternoon  in  each  other*!!  eociet/.  Niibet  oaught  a  BCTcre  cold,  while  auUtini 

Often,  after  Dr  M.'b  death,  Mr  Fleming  his  friend  and  brother,  Dr  Wm.  Peddie,  ia 

fonnd  himself,  from  the  foroaof  long  habit,  tbe  dispeni;ation  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  u 

walking  toward  the  parish  manae  to  meet  Edinburgh.    Theagb   he  most,  from  th« 

his  Chriltian  friend  there— forgetting  the  first,  hare  scBered  not  a  little  from  tiiii 

■ad  change  b;  which  their  brotherly  com-  cause,  it  was  long  before  he  made  any  rt- 

mnnian  was  to  be,  for  a  white,  inten-npled.  ference  to  it,  even  Co  his  nearest  relatives; 

Mr  Niabet  stadied   at   the  BdEnburgh  and,  thoug-b  it  waa  very  evident  lo  bit 

tToirenity.     He  was  ander  tbe  inspection  family  that  his  health  was  rapidly  deelinii^, 

of   tbe   Dniced    Secewoo   Pi«sbytery   of  and  his  difGonlt;  in  respiration  rapidly  in- 

Z>anark  daring  hie  theological  slndies,  and  creaainn  he  still  continued  to  preach  Sab- 

at  the  close  of  his  curriculum  was  licensed  hath  aner  Sabbath,  with,  I  believe,  erm 

at  Lsnarlc  by  that  presbytery  on  the  IStb  more  than  his  wonted    acceptance,  and 

of  March  1BS7.    After  remaining  on  the  apparently  with  his  accustomed  ease  sad 

probationer's  list  for  nearly  three  years,  he  camfort.  Dnring  the  whole  of  his  miDiBU7, 

was  called  by  tbe  United  Secession  Church,  both  here  and  ip  Edinburgh,  he  was  \a  tbi 

Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  habit  of  preparing  with  very  great  care 

there  23d  March  IS30.    Eight  years  after-  for  the^  pnlpit-     He   never  serred   God 

wards  he  was  translated  to  the  Abbey  Close  with  what  cost  bim  nothing.     He  wsa, 

Church,  Paisley,  his  induction  there  taking  Indeed,  a  workman   that  needed  not  to 

place  on  tbe  S6th  of  April  IS3S.  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Millar  preached  truth.    Bat,   as   his  health  declined,  lie 

at  Abbey  Close  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seemed   to   devote   himself  with  gresttr 

Sabbath  which  followed  the  day  of  inter-  assiduity   than    ever   to    the    praschiiig 

roent.    At  tbe  close  of  his  diecoaise  ha  of  the  Word  of   God,  and   preparaliiiD 

gave  a  touching  acconnt  of  Mr  Niabet's  for  bis  pulpit  minis trotiona.     This  toi;, 

illness  and  death,  in  nearly  the  fellowbg  perhaps,  in  some  measure  account  for  the 

words: —  mora  than  ordinary   pathos   and    power 

It  is  with  very  peculiar  feelings  thai  I  which  1  have  been  repeatedly  told  chani!- 

approach  the  subject  which  bos  brought  me  terised  his  disconnes  during  the  whole  of 

before  you  this  afternoon.    And  here  let  this  period.    I  never  heard  of  his  illiesi 

.  me  state,  at  once,  thai  it  is  not  my  intention  till  near  the  end  of  January,  ^though  I  bad 

to  attempt  anything  like  a  portrait  of  my  several  letters  from  him  before  that  tinn 

highly  esteemed  friend,  your  mncb  loved  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  my  old  friend, 

pastor.    Had  ibis  been  deemed  necessary,  and  (bond  him  touch  vroise  than  I  bod  an- 

I  might  have  referred  yon  to  his  splendid  ticipated-     He   told  me  folly  and  freely 

intaUectosl  powers — to  his  large-hearted-  how  he  had  been  afflicted,  and  ,'acknaw- 

nets — to  his  unbending  integrity — to  his  led^d  thai  he   had  struggled   too  long 

anifonn  strugh [forwardness — to  his  manly  against  increasing  Infimity,  and  p  omiud 

independence — to  his  eincere  but  unobtni-  that  he   would    next  day   place  himself 

sive  piety — to  his  entire  freedom  from,  and  under  the  care  of  his  medical  adviser.  Be 

utter  abhorrence  of,  every  thing  like  pre-  soon  found  that  he  must  be  laid  aside,  for 

tence^lo  his  tender  offeclion  as  a  relative  a  season  at  least,  from  his  moch-loied 

— and  to  his  kindness  and  constancy  as  a  labours  among  yon  ;  but,  ah  I  little  did  to 

friend.      1  might  have  dilated  npon  his  then  think  that  he  would  never  agun  be 

superior  excellence  as  a  preacher — on  the  permitted  to  proclaim  to  yon  the  words  ti 

masculine  eloquencs   which   adorned   his  eternal  life]    For  a  time,  itwas  difflcnltlo 

disconrses,  onQ  the  evangelical  sentiments  convinoe  him  that  his  cose  was  so  veiy 

by  which  tbey  were  characterised — on  his  critical ;  but,  when  apprised  of  Uiis,  to 

mightiness  in  the  Scriptures — on  tbe  ear-  murmured  bot,  but  bowed  in  meek  nb- 

nestness,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  affection  mission  to  the  will  of  God,  saying — "All 

vrltb  which  he  enforced  the  message  of  is  in  good  hands,  it  is  the  Ijora's,  let  lu> 

divine  mercy — and  on  the  modesty,  the  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.    He 

fidelity,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  knows  beat  what  is  ^d  fbr  na.      Froa 

he  discharged  the  varied  duties  of  bis  pas-  this  period  it  is  quite  evident  tbat  hii 

toial  oSce.     Some  of  these  have  already  thouEhts  were  every  day  becoming  mora 

been  most  eloqaently  referred  to  by  my  famUiar  with  death  and  eternal  things } 

esteemed  brother,  DrBrown,and  others  of  and,  although  I  had  never  fonod  him  re- 

them  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  brought  before  served  or  oncommDnicative  in  our  mutnil 

you  by  tbe  learned  professor  who  is  to  ad-  interconrse,  yet  he  was  even  more  open, 

dress  yon  in  the  evening.     According  to  more  solemn,  otid  more  touching  than  erer 

previous  arrangement,  all  that  I  purpose  is  in  his  references  to  his  drcnmataiicM.  Be 

to  set  before  yon  a  few  particulars  connect-  evidently  felt  he  was  dying.   He  was  son*' 

ed  with  tbe  closing  scenes  of  tbe  lifb  of  him  times  restless  and  unabla  to  speak,  from 

whose  death  we  now  deplore.  extreme  weaknecs,  tfaough  lie  narer  snf- 
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ferfdanjthiaRlike  TJolent  pwn  ;  nor  were  oongregation.  "It  li  tctt  pleMfais  and 
Ibe  powen  of  reuon  for  one  moment  nt-  eneonngiDg,"  udd  be,  "  to  know  tbu  w 
pended.  mu)/  of  Ctod'i  DeopU  are  beariDg  me  on 
On  the  Setoiday  eTenios  preceding  hit  their  hairta  at  the  tbrona  of  gcaoe.  Bat 
deiih,  I  lat  wiib  taim,  at  nia  nrvent  re-  what,"  he  immedistal;  added,  "u  the  re- 
qnm.  Tor  nearly  an  honr.  1  mentioned  tn  cover;  of  luch  a  poor,  sinful  worm  of  the 
Mm  ihil  an  old  and  esteemed  member  of  dnit,  aa  I  am,  compared  with  the  advaliee- 
■ewion  had  told  me  of  the  deep  intereet  ment  of  the  glor;  of  that  diTine  Bedeemcr 
jnd  lender  lympathy  felt  by  hii  people  in  who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  onr  sakee  be- 
his  behalf:  He  aeemed  much  affected,  and  came  poor,  that  wa  through  hit  poTertT 
cud  how  gratified  be  oiifiht  to  feel  on  thii  might  be  ricli.  O I  that  a  more  enlarged 
Bccoant.  Shortly  after  thia,  he  remarked  meaiure  of  the  apirit  of  prayer,  for  tois 
liist  there  was  gnrely  Bomething  pectiiiar  object,  were  poured  oet  on  my  congrega- 
Bbonl  him — that  his  mind  wai  often  tion,  and  on  all  the  i^urcbea."  Hefcrring 
strangely  oonfnsed  and  wandoring— that  to  hla  Tiewa  of  diviDO  truth,  I  aaid  he  bad 
be  Telt  it  impossible  to  6i  his  thoughts  on  always  seemed  to  beve  a  pecnliar  pleasure 
anjsabjfltt  for  a  lingle  minate— and,  re-  iapreachingafnllaDdfreesalratlontbrou^ 
f«rnng  lo  the  fiilly  of  thnae  who  put  off  all  faith  in  the  blood  of  ihe  Crou.  He  repliedl, 
sfrioos  aitealion  to  their  eternal  interests  "It  hu  BTer  been  my  earaett  desire,  and 
■ill  a  dying  hour,  he  said  with  pecnliar  my  constant  aim,  to  be  faitbfnl  to  Christ 
empbaiis  and  deep  aalemnily,  "  Thit  is  not  and  faithful  to  souls ;  and  all  my  hope  and 
tbe  time  for  repenting  and  seeking  after  oomfort  are  derived  from  the  doctrines  I 
rclii^on— trouble  has  enough  to  do  with  bare  uniformly  preached."  He  felt  bow 
itaelf—it  requires  all  the  motiiea  and  the  solemn  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
i^inisalatiaDs  which  religion  supplies  to  uns-  was  placed — bis  strengih  rapidly  siukine — 
tain  ind  aolaca  the  mindauderit.  lean  only  all  cSbns  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  die- 
offer  up  rery  short  ejacnlatorr  prayers;  eaae proring aboniTe — anddeatJi  andeter- 
"beo  1  attempt  any  thing  like  lengthened  nily  nearing,  and  neering  him.  "  I  know," 
deyotions  the  mind  )(ets  perplexed  ;  I  for-  said  be,  "no  other  resource,  and  desire  no 
SSi  ibe  petitions  which  1  had  presented  be-  other,  then  looking  to  Him  who  came  that 
'ore,  and  feel  quite  bewildered."  I  re-  wemight haTclife,and hareit tnoreabund- 
mbded  him  of  that  beautiful  passage,  "like  antly.  He  ia  a  friend  that  atickelb  closer 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  ao  the  I<ord  than  a  brother — arery  present  help  in  time 
pilielh  tbem  that  fear  him.  For  be  knowtih  of  trouble."  And  although  he  never  apoke 
<"" framf.ktTtmanb^ethlhatvitaredutir  '"  such  tBfma  of  joy,  or  eipressed  auch 
He  ai  once  replied,  "  O,  yea ;  it  is  indeed  triumtriiant  assurances  as  others  bate  done 
cbKring  and  eoconragiag  to  bear  in  mind  in  simiUr  drcumataucee,  yet  he  plainly 
tl]al  our  HeaTeoly  Father  requires  tis  to  felt  perfect  confidence  in  the  atonement  u 
gire  according  to  what  we  have,  and  not  Christ,  and  in  bia  Bupportiog  grace.  Aner 
■ccording  to  what  we  have  not.  But  He  is  quoting  that  precious  pasnge  of  Scripture 
u  vise M  He  is  compassionate,  and  there-  — "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son, 
IWeHe  says,  'Whom  Hove  I  rebuke  and  oleanseth  from  all  sin"— be  immediaiely 
cbaitan.'  '■  He  referred  ever  and  again  to  added,  "  that's  the  ground  of  all  our  hope 
Ibe  leader  sympathy  of  our  elder  Brother,  and  oomfort — the  source  of  all  our  peace 
oor  Ood-man  Redeemer,  towards  bis  af-  and  bappinesa.  This  Is  solid  rock  —  all 
flicted  people ;  and  ijuoted,  with  a  vtuce  die  Is  shifting  sand."  After  talking  over 
qiii'ering  with  deep  emotion,  that  del^hl-  varioua  matters  in  which  we  felt  inter- 
ful  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  eated,  I  said,  "  I  muat  now  leave  you, 
"  We  bare  not  an  High  Frieat  that  caeuoC  but,  God  willing,  I  will  see  you  on  Monday 
M  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi-  or  Tuesday  nest."  Looking  me  very  so- 
ItM,  bnc  was  in  alt  things  tempted  as  we  lemely  in  the  facp,  be  lud,  "  If  you  are  not 
lie,  ;ct  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  here  Infore  that  ^me,  you  will  never  see  me 
Wdiy  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  again."  Struck  with  the  very  solemn  and 
obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  ns  in  imprestive  manner  in  which  he  altered 
lime  of  need."  these  wordu,  I  sat  down  again,  and  said — 
I  saw  him  again  on  Monday.  He  referred  "  Though  1  wonid  not  conceal  from  you 
to  Ihe  subject  on  which  I  bad  been  preach-  that  I  now  think  you  are  dying,  yet  I  do 
'Pi;  on  Sabbath,  and  dwelt  with  pecalier  hope  that  yon  will  be  spared  l^ond  that 
i<:\\^\  on  the  wonderfii]  love  of  God  to-  time.  I  think  you  have  more  to  suffer 
vstoa  guilty  and  rebellious  men.  He  re-  yet.'  Ha  tralmly  said,  "My  time  is  in 
ftrred  also,  very  particularly,  to  the  meet-  Ood's  bands :  He  will  cliooie  my  inherit- 
■xgl  for  prayer  on  his  behalf  and  ezpreased  ance  for  me.  But  I  feel  my  strength  giving 
s  iWDfident  hope,  that  though  be  might  not  way  so  rapidly,  that  anlesa  a  very  decided 
ntatarediuBUlwertatheirsupplications,  change  takes  ptace  soon,  I  cannot  live  . 
a  rich  blewng  might  return  upw  the  many  days."    Upon  leaving,  he  said,  *it)i 
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groat  MndwDMi,  "  Well,  Millar,  we  tball  ddight  of  a  crnwd.    Bat  joot  Ule  wmMt 

Dsrer  meat  again  In  thii  world :  nw;  wc  had  what  ii  inBniteljr  bishei— rich  Tien 

meet  in  doe  tine  In  another  and  ■  better,  or  diTine  trnlb,  an  unrivalled  command  o( 

Kind  regards  to  all  at  hone.    Farewslll"  Seiiptore  qootaiion   and  phraseolDiij  — ■ 

Need  I  saj  I  left  hia  djing  cbsmbar  aof-  ripeand  solid  judgment,  andadeliT»jtki 

tBDed,  laddeoed,   imprraed,  and    lolem-  fitted  hii  maniy  mind — for  bs  wu  eunol 

niaed?    In  the  evening  be  called  hii  chil-  wlthont  sbow,  and  the  graTe  wlemnitjnC 

dren  Into  hii  room,  and  ftave  tbem  hii  laat  hii  manner  created  a  deep  and  perminett 

connael  and  bleuing.    Eatitcaed  with  this  impression.     He  did  not  perplex  joniriili 

effort,  he  retired  to  rest  abont  his  nsual  metapbjaical  disquisitions,  or  amuse  jm 

time.    He  beaams  restless  towards  one  in  with  glittering  imigerj  or  profouDd  enuii- 

the  morning.    Ha  dear  partner,  who  bad  tiun.    The  sal^eot,  the  nrhole  Buhject,iDil 

attended  him  daring  the  whole  of  his  illness  nothing  but  the  subject,  occupied  his  numi 

with  nhwearied  assiduitj  and  tenderness,  and  filled  hid  sermon.  There  was  no  fei>diij 

having   done  what  ahe  ooald  to  relieve,  with  bis  theme — no  toying  with  it;  hmlie 

soothe,  and  support  him,  at  hii  eanest  seiied  it  at  once  with  masterly  shili,  isb- 

request  laj  down  to  repose.    Abont  half-  jected  it  to  a   thorough   andjius,  dm* 

-astthrseD'alock,someabange,shethoi]ght,  around  it  varied  and  interesting  illiBin- 

,d  taken  place,  as  ihe  heard  '  '   '  ' —    "'"'" 


it  A  breath.     Tea,  a  great  change 

"    ■    d  fallen  i    ' 


pastti 
badti 

meiit.  ,      „  „        ,  .. 

had  taken  place .    He  had  fallen  asleep—  a  truth,  he  stated  it  in  simplefli  tenoi,  ud 

bidden  adieu  to  fightings  withont  and  fears  without  further  preamble  or  waite  of  limr, 

within— Bind  entered  upon  a,  repose  aa  nn-  bronghl  Inch  a  mass  of  evidence  M  beu 

broken  as  it  is  lasting  ;  eicbaoging  pain  for  npan  it,  aa  at  once  to  produce  coDiiciini. 

ease — tean  for  smiles — sorrow  for  joy —  If  his  porpoae  was  to  illnatrate  a  doctri», 

grace  for  glory — earth  for  heaven — time  then,  udmly  and  withont  paj-ade  did  belt; 

forelemity.    "  I  he«rd  a  voice  from  heaven  it  open  before  you,  spreading  itoDtinill 

saying  unto  me,  write — Bleated  are  the  its  bearings,  oaanections,  and  proofs,  ltd 

dead  that  die  in  the  Ixird  from  henceforth  ;  fortifying  tjie  whole  by  a  skilful  smfof 

yea,saitb  the  Spirit,  ifaHt  they  may  real  from  text*  introduced  with  inimilable  adsptuiti 

their  labours,  and  their  works  do  fbtlow  and  symmetry.    And  when  he  set  himidl 

them."    "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ig-  to  dEmolish  an  error,  he  did  not  deck  llw 

noranl  concerning  tbem  that  are  asleep,  vicUm  with  a  garland  ere  he  slew  il,  bit 

that  yon  monm  not  as  others  that  have  no  down  he  csme  npon  it  with  such  prod^iw 

hope."    Think  not  so  moch  of  the  grave  in  force  and  right  good  will,  that  he  brike 

whi[:h  his  ashes  repose,  as  of  the  glory  in  It,  burned  it,  and  scattered  its  asbet  to  ih 

which  his  spirit  r^oicaa  and  la  happy  for  four  winda  of  heaven.    When  hia  duty  n* 

ever.  to  eipON  any  ain,  it  was  with  no  "oisii 
breath"  that  be  did  it;  but  while  ha  !•- 

Professor  Eadie  preached  in  the  evening  menCed  its  eiisience,  and  pitied  tnd  bt- 

ftom  Jotn  xiv.  9,  3,  bringing  his  illuatra-  sought  the  sinner,  be  withered  il  in  leon, 

tions  io  hear  upon  the  monmfnl  event  as  trampled  it  under  fool  in  indignation,  hull- 

he  went  along.     Toward  the  conclusion  of  Ing  against  it,  all  the  while,  the  awfal  it- 

his  discourse,  he  intimated  that,  as  they  nnnciations  of  the  Word  of  God.    Itoe 

had  heard  in  the  forenooD  some  appropriate  was  stioh  openness  of  movement,  aad  sKb 

remarks  on  Mr  Ninbet'a  life  and  laboura,  honesty  of  purpoae  about  hie  Beniioni,lbit 

and  that  as,  especially  in  the  afiernonn,  you  must  have  felt  face  to  face  with  a  oit 

they  had  listened  to  a  sketch  of  his  general  of  "simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.'   Sii 

character,  from  one  who  knew  him  from  motio  was,  "  wo  preach  not  onrielvM,  bm 

hia  youth  up,  had  seen  hint  ao  often  on  Christ  Jeeua  the  Lord."    There  was  st 

bis  death.bed,  and  reported  those  aayings  display  of  himself ;  no  pointing  to  tbeCioa 

of  his  "precious  faith,"  he  wonldendeavour  in  a  dramatic  attitude^   no  overlajring  <f 

to  improve  the  present  opportunity,  by  the  preoiona  truth  with  superfluous  WM- 

saying  a  word  aa  to  the  character  and  value  ment.    He  looked  with  perfect  dildsiii  oa 

of  his  pnblio  ministrations  among  them,  all  efforts  to  court  mere  popularity,  ind 

You  will,  he  aud,  bear  me  witness  what  a  utterly  nauseated  every  thing  in  the  pnlfil 

hi^  privilege  you  have  fur  rixteen  years  which  aavoured  of  such  a  motive, 

enjoyed — what  noble  argnmeota  and  for-  Howlucidallhisdlscouraeiwerel  Wbtl 

cible  appeals  yon  have  beard  Sabbath  after  be  saw,  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  (old  i' 

Sabbath  from  this  pnlpi I.   There  mighti  ■■  .     ..        ,-  1 

be  in  his  addresses  the  airy  faseinations  a  .... 

gaudy  picturings  which  give  aucb  popularity  a  loss  to  know  what  be  was  aiming  at.  tlu 

to  many  diseonrsas,  or  the  elocutionary  man-  andlenees  under  him  were  never  uka  t"' 

agenwnt  of  voiee  and  geature  which  com-  sons  pursuing  a  phantom  through  a  forsA 

■rands  not  •  few  sermons  to  the  taste  and  gnting   an    occajuonal    and    uDeipnU^ 
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gltopn  of  tha  object  of  their  ehue,  tiid  &t  truth  to  be  ooanected  with  it ;  ill  eran- 

liDgih  lost  in  beHilderment  and  drowii-  gelickl  promise  to  be  based  apon  it ;  and 

nest.    HiH  ideu  were  neier  wnpped  in  a  all  impulse  to  dutj  to  spriDs  from  a  iiviag 

miatT  dirood ;  the;  stood  out  full  and  pre-  faith  in  it.    There  might  have  been  in- 

cisem  the  paresubUgbt  of  hearen.   What  scribed  on  the  front  of  ihia  pulpit,  "We 

the  Oracle  uttered  waa  always  intelligible  preaoh  Christ  craciGed,"  and  the  inscrip- 

to  eierj  one  of  joa,  aad  he  left  none  of  tiun  wonld  have  trulj  charactertaed  eraj 

Jon  the  apologj  of  misconception.     Tbe  disoonrse  spoken  from  it.    Bat  [here  waa 

imnipet  erer  gave  a  certain  soimd,  and  the  no   wearisome  monotony  in  treating  this 

pes!,  while  it  was  thrilling  in  the  sharpness  one  theme.    As  the  snr&ce  of  tb4  sea,  still 

of  it9  blast,  was  all  the  more  diiilDct  from  the  same  in  iu  waters,  jet  so  olUn  alter 

the  absence  of  variations  and  flaarigh .  its  appe«ninee,  and  light  and  shade  flicker 

N«ed  I  tell  ;oQ  what  ability  was  displajed  over  it  in  endless  change;   so  the  same 

in  his  pastoral  addresses.    There  was  no-  subject  of  Christ  and  his  cross  received 

Ihisg  like  bebleness  in  the  simplest  truths  from    him   such    similar,   but   dirersified 

■Ueh  he  eaandaied.    He   gave   70a  to  handling,  that  jon  must  hate  always  felt 

drink  of  the  Dndilated  water  of  life.     His  refreshed   and  edified  with  this  essential 

iDiol  had  a  native  robustness  abont  it,  and  nnltyiinthe  midst  of  circuniBtanlialvariet;. 

il«i)  tlways  braced  for  its  work.  He  was,  In  enforcing  the  same  truths,  your   de- 

io  tnuh,  an  "  able  minister."     Kor  was  ceased  minister  did   not  need   to  repeat 

ttiera  any  appearance  of  effort  in  what  he  himself,  for  his  inteUectnal  rnmiture  wm 

did,  or  any  desire  to  make  yon  uaderstaad  neither  ecantr  nor  ill-uTftnged.      White 

Dt  fbsl  how  much  mental  toil  bis  tenoon  he  thus  broii)iht  out  of  his  treasure  "things 

hid  cert  him.    His  mind  moved  before  yon  Dew  and  old,"  the  old  was  never  felt  to  ha 

■ilh  peculiar  easa,  for  it*  very  sturdlness  feeble  from   its    familiarity,    or    decrepit 

![><«  It  nnwonted  faoilities,  and  kept  it  nn-  through  its  age. 

eiKombeTBd  with   miuor   intrioacies   and  And,  what  is  more,  his  sermons  were 

difficulties.    A  judicious   mixture  of  the  uniformly  characterised  by  this  oonbina- 

doctiinal  and  practical  always  characterised  tion  of  qoalltiM.    They  were  all  of  apiece, 

him ;  for  nhite  he  felt  that  "  all  Scripture  and  after  one  model_-the  product  of  a 

ii  given  by  inspiraUon  of  God,  and  is  pro-  matured  mind,  and  a  calm  and  self-poised 

litiUs  for  doctrine,"  he  koew  it  to  be  no  character.     Some  preachers  are  great  at 

luB  Decenary  "  for  reproof,  for  correction,  intervals,  losrinff  only  on  b)gh  occasions ; 

iiidliiriDstmctioa  in  righteotisnesi."  like  tbe  lark   sinking   sometimes  to  tbe 

What  a  wealth  of  Scripture  alloaions  and  earth,  and  sometimes  risiag  to  the  door  of 

cilatiDDB   adoraed    his  discoarses  1      You  heaven.    But  he,  whose  ministry  is  now 

■ere  fed  with  tb«  "  finest  of  the  wheat."  closed  among  yon,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  un- 

Thli  wu  a  gift  which  always  shone  in  him  eqnal ;  each  discourse  was  like  every  other 

Mputsdvant^^,  and  which,  when  1  heard  — accurate,  vigorous,  animated,  and  scrip- 

him,la>ivayscoiated.  How  often  mast  yon  tnral,  as  carefally  composed  as  if  It  had 

iuvesdmiredthe  aptness,  varictyandforce  been  intended  for  the  press,  and  delivered 

or  bis  qaotuione  from  tha  Word  of  God  I  with  a  natural  and  mascnline  eloquence, 

for  they  gemmed  his  sermons  with  divine  But  all  this  privilege  has  come  to  a  ter- 

besnties.     They  were  introdneed  at  the  mination — tbe  pall  of  death  is  now  thrown 

right  lime  and  place,  and  fa.i»  special  over  it.    The  tongue  that  so  often  spoke 

Hige  and  emphasis  to  his    exhortations,  hi  thoie  tones  so  familiar  to  you,  is  now 

Tiej  vere  not  subjoined  to  his  argumeet,  silent  ia  tbe  grave.     The  earth  has  closed 

or  laid  upon  it  in  formal  precision,  or  as  a  npon  all  that  was  mortal  of  William  Nl». 

l:iiid  of  necessary  and  profeational  orna-  bet.     His  work  was  over.    From  serving 

mest ;  bat  they  were  inwoven  uito  it,  and  in  the  outer  court  he  has  been  called  np 

fonsed  its    very  soul   and  vigour.     He  to  worship  in  the  inner  sbrina.    What  a 

optned,  alleged,  and  reasoned  oat  of  the  warning  to  all  of  us !    What  constitntion 

Scriptureif  every  argument  fell  baek  npon  promised,   to  all  appparance,   longer  tile 

—"Thnsitls  written,"  or  "Thus  lallh  tbe  than   his?   and  yet  the   strong  man  has 

lArd,"    With  what  a  still  luxury  of  do-  bowed.    Thnogh  bis  years  had  numbered 

ligb  and  spiritaal  impniveraent  you  mast  half  a   century,   no    physician    had  ever 

^'e  listened  to  discourses  so  nlled   and  counted  his  pulse  tilt  it  was  about  to  be 

TiviAed  with  "  the  trne  sayings  of  God  !  "  stilled  in  death.    "  Be  ye  also  ready,  fbr  in 

The  tone  of  hig   sermons  was  always  sneh  an  boar  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of 

•nagellcal.    He  either    began   with  the  Man  Cometh." 
Ctmb  at  ended  with  il^    He  felt  all  saving 
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an  abBtrusa  one,  &nd  it  needed  no  ordinarj 
iDgennitj  Ui  maJca  it  mtereatiag  and  intel- 
ligible to  a.  genei^  auemblaee.  The  iliffi- 
ooXtj,  in  such  an  BCtempt,  lies  in  being 

Diolar  nithout  beine  superficial,  and  in 
Dg  perspicuoua  without  the  tedium  and 
emtwrrasBment  of  minute  explanation  and 
detaiL  Jf  an  aathor  can  correctly  deli- 
neate the  varioua  sfslems  of  philoeoph;, 
and  present  them  nithout  misconception 
or  prgndioe,  he  does  an  important  aervice 
to  those  who  are  not  proteaaional  meta- 
phjaicians,  bat  who  at  the  same  time  wiah 
to  understand  the  continuoos  and  varjing 
aspects  of  inteltectual  debate  and  research. 
One  likes  to  koow  what  moTements  and 
evolutions  ore  going  dd  in  the  great  tuttle 
of  mind,  aod  wbst  attempts  are  mode  to 
•olve  the  iDscmtabte  mysteries  of  man's 
moral  aod  spiritual  DUnre.  And  though  he 
may  not  toil  bis  way  tbrough  Eanl  and 
Jacob!,  or  dive  into  the  subtle  penetrations 
of  Schelling  aud  Hegel,  ;et  be  may  be 
anxious  to  have  the  results  of  their  mighty 
labours  gathered  op  by  a  okilful  and  deli- 
cate hanil,  and  set  before  him  in  a  brief 
and  Bccnralo  compend.  The  man  who 
can  do  this  feat  successfnlly  must  have 
fully  mastered  the  various  ayilemi  him- 
Mlf,  SO  (hat  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  all 
their  bearings  and  connections.  He  mutt 
he  able  to  trace  the  history  of  thooght, 
and  show  how  one  idea  has  given  birth  to 
another,  or  baa  come  into  modlTjing  con- 
tact with  opposing  forms  of  thought,  and 
how  and  where  one  system  has  either  a 
filial  relation  to  it«  predecessors,  or  a 
paternal  affinity  with  others  which  have 
succeeded  it.  It  U  necessary  for  such  an 
•nterprise  thai  the  leolncer  be  free  Irom 
partialities,  and  that  he  neither  magoify 
unduly  whathe  himself  approves,  nor  exag- 
gerate into  deformity  what  he  may  happen 
to  dislike.  Not  that  he  may  not  state  his 
oim  view),  but  suoh  statements  must  not 
oeedlesslT  interrupt  the  narrative,  or  wit- 
full/  darken  the  sketch.    He  may  show, 


SpKcnLA-      indeed,  what  he  reckons  defects,  sidim- 
I^ANT     TO      pugn  theories  which  he  deems  nolensble, 
■till  keeping  liimself  in  the  backgrmuiil, 
and  giving  juit  prominence  to  the  nbJM 
of  delineation  aud  onaiyaie. 


many,  if  not  all 
His  own  philosophical  atlainmenti  arc  t( 
a  high  order.  Like  a  true  Geroin,  bt 
could  not  be  happy  without  specnluiui. 
He  has  contrived  in  this  valumt  to  d^ 
velop  biatorically  the  philosophy  of  Fttlitr- 
land  with  marvellous  precisiiii)  taifar^ 
citity.  It  is  no  dry  and  dead  geiMlog;, 
but' a   '■""' —  — '   ' -'■---  — '—'■• — 


at  in  their  connection  with  one  snotbr, 
and  with  Kant.  His  Critique  and  Cut- 
goriea  are  then  handled.  Jocota  and  Hn- 
bart  are  afterwards  passed  in  revieir,  ai 
with  «  full  estimate  of  their  merit)  (id 
laboara.  The  individual  sabjectivisoi  o( 
Fichte  is  touched  in  masterly  aVjlt,  ui 
his  idealism  shown  to  end  in  nihilun. 
Schelling'a  earlier  and  later  viewi  tre  i* 
cussed  and  exhibited  at  great  lenitb,  id 
the  remainder  <^  the  volume  ia  filleii  •lib 
Hegel  in  his  relation  Us  his  predecoHiii 
and  in  his  attempt  to  prove  the  ideetii^o^ 
being  and  thinking,  and  develop  Ilia  pki- 
nomenology  of  mind,  in  logical  itriciuas 
and  necessity,  etc,  elo.  This  philMii|iliJ 
of  Hegel  has  the  pecnliariiy  of  beinf  I^ 
up  in  the  olonds,  and  even  when  we  <m  ■ 
gloss,  vre  see  it  but  "darkly."  InFatliariiid 
there  are  keen  debates  abont  its  mtuiil 
and  end— but,  alas !  there  is  little  dgibl 
that  it  has  exercised  the  iDflneece  ofi 
subtle  poison  over  Geniuul  ttaeaiwj.  I> 
was  one  of  the  prindpal  weapons  of  suim 
in  his  attacks  upon  the  eva^elical  mm* 
lives  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Infao^iUl^•■ 
deocies  are  psntbeistio — fatal  alike  to  ioul 
progress  and  religious  welfare.  It  td^ 
portioDB  of  the  Christian  nomenclinim 
and  professed  to  «sp1ain  some  of  ila  ap- 
t«riei.  It  kisMd  and  then  betrsjed  ibt 
gospel. 

Thia  translation  is  good,  but  the  Eoglii^ 
has  a  foreign  aspect.  There  ii  is  tbt 
version  too  much  of  the  idiom  of  tt* 
Tentonio  original.  But  it  Is  clear  in  oM 
places,  and  requires  no  great  effort  to  ■■■.' 
derstand  it,  while  it  has  besidu  the  miK- 
matur  of  Sir  William  Hamitloo  fot  ^ 
general  Qdelity  and  accuracy. 


NoUeei  oj  New  PubUcatuma. 


Tbe  Wab  :  is  it  or  Goi>  ?  An  Addrew 
dcliiered  on  aeth  April  1BS4,  being  the 
dsj  appointed  for  National  Humiliatim. 
Bj  the  RcT.  WiLLim  Becebtt,  Bather- 
glen. 

EdinbQTffa :  OUphuit  uid  Bona. 
Tn[a  is  an  aaimated  and  vigorons  addreas, 
wbich  ona  reads  throagh  at  a  sitting,  witti 
an  eTer-increasing  relish.  After  a  graphio 
delineation  of  the  hoirora  of  war,  the  an- 
thnr  proceeds  to  apply  his  text — For  there 
fell  iowa  manj  slain,  because  the  war  was 
of  God — to  our  present  circnmatancea.  He 
argues  that  onr  conflict  with  Russia  is,  (1), 
>  war  of  justioe ;  (2),  a  war  of  compassion  ; 
(3),  mar  of  national  fidelity,  and  (4),  a 
war  of  hopeful  result.  We  hare  not  the 
same  confident  persoasion  as  the  writer,  of 
(lie  Jnstice  and  expediency  of  the  present 
coDSict.  It  appears  to  us,  that  aonDe  of  the 
reaaaoiDgg  emplojed  in  its  ddfeQce  would 
JO  much  farther  than  is  perhaps  thought 
of.  The  principle  of  (he  strong  aupportin? 
the  weak,  would  have  justified  as  in  expel- 
ling the  Freoch  from  Algeria  and  Rome, 
and  the  Americana  from  Mexico;  and  the 
Mio  irgument  would  probably  hare  justi- 
fied the  French  and  the  Americans  in 
making  war  upon  Britun  tor  her  oondact 
in  India  and  Cafiraria.  It  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  application  of  it,  nhich  con- 
Btiiiit«s  the  iKfflculty ;  and  it  would  not 
mjaire  much  logical  acumen  to  show  that 
we  have  good  grounds  for  making  war  npon 
Auiiria,  for  sTie  is  as  great  an  enemy  to 
diil  and  religions  liberty  as  Rnsaia.  Be 
Ibis  as  it  may,  we  most  cordially  agree  in 
the  conclndiDg  remarlc,  that  this  is  a  war 
of  hopeful  result.  Wa  expect  great  good 
to  come  out  of  it.  There  are  worse  eiils 
tluui  those  of  war ;  and  we  extract  the  ex- 
preisioD  of  this  thought,  Ibongh  it  is  not 
Ibe  most  farourable  specimen  of  the  style. 
"Oh I  there  are  victiois  dying'  every  year, 
under  tbe  grinding'  despotism  of  Russia,  and 
4hat  too  in  a  dme  of  peace,  far  more  than 
would  fnmish  the  list  of  alain  in  the  most 
disutrooa  battle  likely  to  occur  before  this 
■u  is  ended.  This  must  be  eiplainod,  for 
withont  eiplaaation  it  is  liardly  credilile  ;  but 
-  -'--■ will  fhrai  '        ■        -     ■■ 


despotia  eoaotry,  and  the  chief  all?  of  the 
Ciar— wliere  it  is  <mt  in  ttcady.  But  sup- 
pose the  government  statement  la  correct, 
and  that  the  nomber  of  deaths  in  Russia  is 
one  in  twenty-fiTB  Bnnnally,  here  are  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  haman  beings 
(2,480,000)  djinx  every  year  williin  the  Rna- 
aiau  empire.  Now,  why  this  appalling  extent 
of  mortality  !>  In  Great  Britain,  the  namber 
of  deaths  annually  Is  as  one  to  sixty.     No 

: ,._  _: _,...  ji^j  proportion 

if  it  had  a  free 


il  gote. 


.t  like  . 


,^    .  .     .      .      .  ....^d'St^ho 

merewillof  the  EmperororEmpreas.  tinder 
Bs?atem,of  which  this  feet  is  a  faithful  index 
—-for  the  same  principles  extend  to  the  whole 
range  of  goyemment  authoritiea,  from  the 
Boyereign  as  supreme  to  the  humblest  aubor. 
dinale— the  nnmber  of  deaths  is  enormous. 
The  population   of  the  Russian   Empire   is 

(he  goTemment  statistics,  the  proportion  of 
lanaal  deaths  is  one  to  IweHiy-fivt.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  nndei-stste- 
ment,  and  thatthe  proportion  Is  at  least  equal 
to  that  whicti  obtains  in  Austria — anoUier 


couraging  tiie  development  of  the  national 
resources,  and  otherwise  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Russian  aud  the  British,  Swedish, 
or  INorwegian  rates  of  mortality  gives  uobe 

of  what  may  he  called,  if  not  imperial  murders, 
at  least  unnecessary  deaths  within  the  empire 
of  the  Czar— and  this  immense  hoiocanst, 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, is  annually  ancriSced  at  (he  shriue  of 
Russian  despotism."  N.  M. 

A  pRACTin.iL  TnaaTihE  on  Chbwtiin  B»p. 
Tinis.  Bv  TuoBis  Houston,  D.D..  Pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Knockbracbsn. 

Palslaj :  A.  Gairdner. 
This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  manual  of 
preparatory  inalrnotion  for  Chiistien  pa- 
rents, when  about  to  undertake  baptismal 
TOWS  in  behalf  of  their  children,  and  judg- 
ing of  it,  as  we  ought  to  do  from  its  pro- 
fessed object,  it  is  entitled  to  no  small  meed 
of  praise.  We  have  aeidom  seen  the  obli- 
gations of  baptiam  ao  fnliy  and  practically 
enforced.  There  la  a  diequisition  on  the 
necessity  of  a  sound  Scriptural  national 
education,  which  one  scarcely  eipects  to 
meet  with,  under  the  head  of  the  obligations 
of  pious  parents  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Nor  do  we  con- 
sider national  covenanting  to  be  a  necea- 
Saiy  corollary  from  Christian  baptism.  We 
wish  the  esteemed  aathor  had  more  en- 
larged views  respecting  the  salvation  of 
chiUren ;  and  we  do  not  perceive  the  con- 
nection which  a  limited  or  a  general  atone- 
ment has  with  this  subject.  The  book  will, 
however,  well  reward  a  careful  and  prayer- 
ful perusal:  for  we  are  afrud  that  many 
parents  do  not  feel,  as  they  should  do,  the 
obligations  under  which  they  come  by  lay- 
ing their  little  ones  on  the  altar  ofQod, 
and  dedicating  them  to  Him,  tbrot^h  the 
baptiamat  waters. 

The  Wab  :  in  some  of  its  Social,  Political, 

and   Religious    Aspects.      By  Tbomas 

QoTHBiB,  D.D.,   Author  of   Pleas  for 

Ragged  Schools,  etc.     IBmo.     Pp.  60. 

Bdlnborgb .-  A.  and  C.  BUclc. 

Da  Odtbbib  gives  us  here  the  views  of  ■ 

Christian  divine,  philanthropist  and  patriot 
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on  the  greti  tfaciBe  of  iIm  ivf.  On  tli* 
words  oF  ths  Bavioar,  "  Wbeo  ye  beur  of 
wan  and  rnmonni  of  wtr,  be  ;e  not  troubled 
for  gqch  thiDgs  mnsi  needs  be  " — he  foundi 
the  following  topics — 1.  The  re«l  origin  of 
this,  as  of  all  wars,  is  to  be  found  in  tin. 
2.  War  is  in  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  one  of 
the  instrumenti  bjr  which  he  worki  aaC  bU 
pnrpoaee  on  eartb.  3.  Tbi(  war,  therefore, 
■hould  form  the  lubject  of  prayer,  4.  This 
war  calls  ns  to  humble  nniselrei  before 
Ood,  and  to  pnt  avajr  the  occanons  at 
Dirine  wrath.  5.  This  war  saggfsu  con- 
Bideralions  which  should  make  as  grateful 


Jane 


for  ear  dril  privileges.  6.  Among  Ibt 
BDxietie*  ef  thii  cHsis,  Ood's  people  nted 
not  be  greatly  more  d.— The  method,  it  aill 
be  seen,  is  easy  and  discarsire,  not  tji^ 
down  the  preacher  very  rigidly,  hut  sd- 
mitting  of  the  graphic  storie*  and  iccsic 
pictures  which  uo  living  orator  knows  b«tl«r 
than  Dr  Guthrie  how  to  nse  with  effect  In 
pleading  the  canse  of  hamaaity  and  virtw, 
The  illnatration  is  full  of  just  and  elersled 
sentiment,  mingled  with  tender  and  tbritliog 
pathos,  and  expressed  in  a  stjrie  of  bold 
direct  massive  and  hearty  Saxon,  which  it 
is  quite  refreshing  to  read. 


H.nUlliQfntt.—'BnittTs  ^tttif>sUtUm  e$ttrc|. 

UNITED  PRESBYTEEIAN  SYNOD. 


Tbe  Synod  m«t  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
1st  May,  in  Gordon  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
Rat.  Dr  Seattle's.  The  Bev.  George  Juhn- 
ston,  moderator,  preached  the  opening  sermon 
from  I  CnT.  TV.  1-1,  the  theme  of  discourse 
beinir  "  ttie  Gospel,  what  <t  is,  and  how  it 
shouTd  be  preached,"  After  public  worBhip, 
the  Synod  having  been  constltated  in  the 
Dsunl  form,  and  the  roll  made  up,  the  mode- 
rator, after  vacating  the  chair,  referred  to 
the  hindness  with  wliich  the  ehurcbes  had 
reapunded  to  a  call  he  had  made  on  them  for 
coutributions  on  behnlf  of  the  fund  for  send- 
ing a  million  Testaments  to  China.  He  had 
received  about  L.3400  for  thi9  object— more 
than  L.3000  of  which  had  been  from  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Tlie  Synod  cro- 
ceeded  to  malte  choice  of  a  moderator,  Pro- 
fessor Eadie,  Professor  M'Mtchael,  Dr  Smith, 
Biggar,  Dr  Kobertscn,  Glasgow,  and  Dr 
Johnstone,  Dmekilns,  were  severally  pro. 
posed  and  seconded,  to  fill  tbe  office ;  anuthe 
vote  having  been  taken  in  tbe  manner  usual 
in  such  ca-<es,  the  Rev,  Dr  Johnstone,  Lime- 
kilns, was  found  to  have  the  majority  of  suf- 
frages, and  was  accordingly  elected. 


last  meeting  ^- 

Rernoved  bf  Death  fS),— FallHrton  Paterson, 
NewDee'.iath  Jnne  1863;  William  Fraser. 
Alloa,  3d  September;  James  Smart,  Chim- 
■ide,  30th  September;  William  Harper,  Inver- 
leithen,  16th  October;  John  Rob^,  Tough, 
30th  November  ;  David  flamilton,  Earlston, 
19th  February  1854 ;  James  Brown,  Campitie, 
Ist  March ;  William  Nisbet,  Paisley,  14th 
Uarch;  William  Lee,  Homdean,  11th  April. 

Vemitttd  their  chargu  (9)l— David  Bayne, 
Orr,  6th  .May  ISM;  Geo.  Dodds,  Newcastle, 
leth  August;  James  Bain,  Kirkcaldy,  Iftth 
Augnst ;  John  Cooper,  Johnshaven,  14th 
Pebmaryi  James  Duncan,  Warkworth,  7th 
March  ;  AlexaDder  Henderson,  Heihws,  Ith 


April;  Robert  Monteath,  Greenlaw;  Jehs 
Bsllnntyue,  Lilliesleaf,  2fith  April;  WilNam 
Heikle,  Anatruther. 

Traaalatid  (6),— David  H'Rae,  formerly  of 
Oban,  inducted  to  Gorhals,  Glasgov,  W^ 
September  1863;  George  BIyth,  formerly  of 
Jamaica,  to  Stirling  Square,  Glasgow,  SUi 
October;  A,  B.  Silanders,  formerly  ofBstb- 
gate  Weat,  to  Musselburgh,  Minhill,  2d  No- 
vember ;  J.  B,  Jolmatoue,  formeriv  of  Bclhel- 
fleld,  Kirkcaldy,  to  Duke  Street,  Glasgow, 
26th  January  18i4;  John  Mitchell,  fbmmly 
□fLeTen,to  Kirkintilloch, 27th  April;  Alei, 
Walker,  formerly  of  Newcas^e,  to  Crsil,  2Sth 
April. 

Prohatunurt  orrfaiiieif(  18).— George  Sandy, 
Gourock,  17th  May  ISfiS;  Steven  Wsllsn, 
Collegiate  charge  of  Clavering  Place,  Nn- 
ca3tle.22djune;  John  Kirkwood,  Troon,  2d 
August ;  Matthew  Mscuaughton,  Blaclut 
Street,  Newcastle,  2Dth  June  :  WUIiSDi 
Walker,  Ramsay,  Isle  of  Man,  2d  ADgust; 
Walter  MomBon,  Catheart  Street,  Ayr,  lOUi 
August;  Hob.  B.  Drummond.  Carlisle,  a91h 
September ;  Andrew  Graham,  Crossgat£S,  '111 
September ;  Geo.  Barlas,  AucbtenniiclitT 
(East),  12th  October ;  Andrew  Whyle,  Souli 
Ronaldsbay,  Slst  September;  Forbes  Bois, 
Sanquhar  (South),  10th  January  1854;  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  Burnhead,  23d  February; 
James  Imrie,  Bridge  Street,  MuBselbsrgh, 
22d  March  ;  Wm.  Thomson,  Leitb  Lnmsden, 
38th  April ;  James  C,   MeikMohn,  Chapd- 

' re,  23th  April ;  W™  '<ii^,»I._  iri_i„.oiH. 

.Mil.  12th  Anril: 
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linlatera,  not  memben  of 


Proeeedinga  of  ike  Ui^ted  PrethytervxA  Synod. 


1854. 

hiilUd  to  Bon*«(Wnd,  «Dil  took  pMt  tn  the 
deliberalioni^— M.  Audebei.  Para;  H.  Gol- 
«e,  DiiiSioDarj  from  Calabar  ;  P.  Andarson, 
JanHiea:  A.  A.  Drummond.— Dr  Brjca  of 
BilfaBt  ilso  took  fail  scat  as  a  corre»poDdin{; 
member  of  Synod. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr  Benton,  Kclao,  Be- 
inilw)  hj  Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  it  was  agretd 
deTOtional  exercises  on   Thnraday 
B  conducted  with  special  reftrer" 

""""3' 


act  in  the  drcnnttances  M  tbej  shall  sea 
best ;  hot  the  8;nod  decliae,  with  Ibe  infof- 
mation  before  them,  to  makB  anj  addition  to 
the  annual  grant  of  L.SO  to  Mr  HuhcII  from 

to  Mr  BusKill  for  the  ensuing  jear."  Tha 
amendment  was  preferred  to  the  motion,  and 
the  8jnod  remitted  and  daclared  accDrdingij. 


that  til 
ahonld 


DrSmi 


_. ,  Bi(t«ar,  _    .. 

appointed  to  conduct  the  ds- 

ToUonal  exercises  on  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday, 
jDd  Dr  atruthera,  Glasgow,  and  *Ir  Cooper,      rotation, 
Fila,onThorsdaj.     Theae  apnointmenta  of     "•-"'■-" 
Sjnodwere  duly  obteraperated  on  the  days 
tpetified— save  that  Mr  Johnston,  ei-mode- 
lor,  took  the  place  of  Dr  Slralhera,  neces- 


J  ihjecl  was  presented 

reference      from  the  presbytery  of  Kelso.    After  hearing 
Mr  Benton  in  support,  the  Synod  agreed  that 

tees  be  de&ned,  that  the  proporUon  of  one- 
fourth  of  sach  committees  reUre  anunaliy  by 


I   the   i 


ibers,  and  that  the  m 

mlttees  be  laid  on  the  table  ol 
with  tiieir  reports. 


sarilj  all 

A  case  of  protest  and  appeal  by  Mr  Thomas 
Ttlfori,  eider,  ^ainal  a  deoialOD  of  tha  pfes- 
bjtery  of  NewcaBllo,  finding  a  libel  against 
Rei.  v.  Pisken,  Stamfordham,  not  proven, 
vv,on  therecomniendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Bill),  referred  for  iniestigation  to  a  select 
committee.  The  foliowiog  committee  were 
araordinglj  named    by  the   moderatoi 


of  Falkirk,  i 


erture  was  read  frol 


lerM,  r 


Dirid  Yellowlees,  John  Boyd,  elders. 

The  committee,  after  hearing  the  appellant 
sod  the  prelhytery,  returned  with  a  report 
reconiaiending  that  the  Synod  dismiu  the 
iippeil  IB  ill  founded,  and  sustain  the  decision 
of  the  presbytery  of  Xewoastle. 

The  Synod  adopted  the  committee's  recom- 
mndstiDn. 

BSCOND  COHaBIQATIOK,  BBBOL. 

A  reference  came  up  from  the  presbytery 
of  Perth,  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tion, Errol,  which  had  requested  to  he  dis. 
»l>ed-a  measure  which  would  leaia  their 
mini.ter  without  the  lapport  he  was  entitled 
lo  eipect  from  tho  oongregstion.  It  was 
moted  by  Dr  H'Kerrow,  Bridge -of-Teith, 
and  HKonded  by  Dr  Lindsay,  ''  That  the 
Sjnod  givB  no  deliverance  concerning  tiie 
diHalDlT 

Errol,  bat  remit  1        .  , 

lo  the  preabjlery,  to  act  in  it  according  ; 
Iheir  jndgment ;  and  as  it  appears  th 
Mr  HuBiell,  the  minister  of  the  oongreg 
Ibn,  Kill  be  placed  in  eircamstaneea  of  pec 
liar  difficulty,  by  the  witbdrawment  of  t1 
Hia  of  anneal  income  which  the  eongr 
gation  promised  to  pay,  tho  Synod  agree  th 
tbiiaoioqntbfl  in  the  meantime  granted 
him,  from  the  Synod  fond,  lo  addition  to  tl 


presbylerj 

limes  since  tlie  union,  tbey  nad  been  asked 
to  supply  professors'  pulpits  during  Ibe  sit- 
tings of  I^e  Theologioal  Hall,  while  other 
presbyteries  equally  convenient  of  access 
were  passed  over,  and  requesting  that  hence- 
forth the  presbytery  should  be  relieved  from 

ind  Dr  JaFramY,  Denny,  having  briefly  lop. 

Dr  ported  the  overture,  it -was  agreed  that  the 
'  ytery  of  Edinlnirgh  should  supply  Dr 
ar's  pulpit,  the  presbytery  of  Kinross 
jfDr  Brown,  the  presbytery  of  Stirling 
of  Dr  M'Hicbael,  and  the  Glasgow  pres- 

•.  thgt  nf  Dr  l.iniluv.      T)r  RaHia'ipQlpit 


I.  Hay 


urch  whi 


Mr  Smith 
seconded,  thi 
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Ean, 

tore   by 

P.  S 

nith,   Dundee 

craving 
admitted 

hat,f 

■omthis 

lime 

to  lb 

fellow 

hip 

ho   traffl 

in  i 

toiicati 

was  hear 

dins 

nporl  0 

Ibe 

if  tbe 


'ed  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  and 
.oe   dynod,  while  deploring 
^..  nf   inlemperanee,  and    the 

Lt  evils  arising  from  it,  and  recognising 
importance  ol  adoplingeterj  lei[{timato 


supprei 


a  tbe  0 


An  overlure  was  presented  by  Mr  Georg* 
Sutton,  eider  in  the  North  Cnited  congrega- 
tjon,  Perth,  anent  the  regulations  for  the 
translation  of  ministeis.  The  overture  set 
forth  that,  "  In  order  to  secure  a  more  har. 
moniouB  aelion  of  the  chupoh  in  regard  to 
the  tranaiation  of  ministers  from  one  ehipge 
Biiotber  than  at  present  obtains.  ---*  '*  -'■ 


riate,  as  far 


■,  tbe 


It  ns  moved  by  Mr  Peddie,  and  seconded, 
»  an  smendmen^  '-That  the  Synod  remit 
the  cue  baek  to  the  presbytery  m  Perth,  to 


present  mode  of  effecting  IraasiationBgthongtt 
not  opposed  to  the  thing  itself,  and  in  order 
tlrat  in  this  respect  tha  mind  of  the  church 
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IDBJ  be  more  fiitlv  manifnt,  and  the  reeonrces 
of  the  ChriBtitm  paBloraU  and  the  ohnmh  It- 
self more  full  j  developed,  BO  RB  to  render  auch 
traDHlatiouB  more  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cept, and  spirit,  and  nltlmate  triumpha  of  the 
gospel — the  Sjaod  take  this  very  importaat 
subjectintotheirscrious  consideration,  review 
it  in  M  its  bearings,  and  muke  sach  altera- 
tiona  npon  the  present  conrae  of  procedure  as 
trill  secure  in  the  event  of  translntiOQs,  the 
objeeta  alreaJf  specified: —That  ia,  the  edin- 
cation  of  the  whole  church  in  sobaervlency  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  not  merely  that  of  the 
oonin'eealians  Immediately  interested  in  a 
translation,  ought  to  be,  and  profesaedly  is, 
the  guiding  principle  in  rII  transiatiens,  and 

vants  of  Christ  for  the  church's  sake,  and  in 
order  that  these  characteristics  be  secured  to 
nil,  as  tranalationa  take  place  Hithont  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Bynud  Itself  as  expres- 
sive of  the  mind  of  the  church,  except  where 
this  could  be  done  by  the  nnited  consent  of 
the  congregatienn,  the  minister,  and  presby- 
tery or  presbyteries  immediately  interested  in 
it ;  at  all  events,  it  is  hambly  submitted  that 
It  should  not  be  left,  as  at  preaent,  to  the 
judgment  nf  one  man  to  decide  npon  a  ques- 
tion involving  so  many  important  iasues  aa  a 
translation  involveis,  iiiasmach  as  this  mode  of 
procedure  subverts,  or  tends  to  subvert,  the 

Srincipio  upon  which  tranalationa  are  pleaded 
)r  and  professedly  carried  through." 

MriluTTOK  supported  this  overture  [nafew 
remarks,  and  moved  its  adoption, 

Dr  StHUTHEHs  observed  that  the  overture 
in  elft^ct  prayed  for  an  alteration  in  the  re^u- 
laUons  of  the  Synod.  Before  complying  with 
it,  the  matter  must  he  seut  down  to  presby- 
teries and  sessions,  but  an  informality  in  the 
terms  of  the  overture  rendered  it  ultra  virti 
of  the  court  to  take  it  up, 

Mr  Bkhtoh,  while  appreciating  Mr  Hutlon'a 
sincenty,  advised  him  to  witbdrnw  the  over- 
ture at  present,  and  if  he  thought  proper  to 
bring  up  another  one  to  nest  Synod  specitjr- 

made  upon  the  Synod's  regulaUons  anent  the 
translation  of  ministers. 

The  motion  of  Mr  Hutton  was  seconded  by 
an  elder,  who  said  that  the  court  appeared 
desirous  of  giving  the  matter  the  go  bye. 

Mr  Beckett  of  Rutherglen  opposed  the 
overtnre.  The  irights  held  by  ministers,  prior 
to  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  were 
sacredly  and  specially  reserved  in  the  basis  of 
union  and  must  not  be  over-ridden,  as  they 
would  be  by  carrying  this  overture,  unless  it 
received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Synod. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  tiie  wish  of  the 
overtariat  on  this  subject  prevailed  generally 
thronghont  the  church.  He  moved  that 
waiving  the  quesUon  as  to  whether  all  due 
formality  had  been  observed  ic  bringing  this 
overture  before  the  Synod,  the  overture  be 
dismissed,  and  that,  in  the  matter  of  trans, 
porting  calls,  they  adhere  to  the  existing 
practice  of  the  church. 

The  Bev.  Mr  Thomas  and  Rev.  Mr  Ronald, 
clerks  of  courts,  stated  that  from  what  they 
kuew  of  the  mind  of  the  church,  any  suca 


proposal  as  that  made  by  Mr  BnttOD  was  dH 
likely  to  receive  much  countenance. 

Mr  Gborue  Hauiltok,  elder,  leeondedltif 
motion  of  Mr  Beckett. 


a  national  securities  act^but  he  coti<:amd 
in  the  motion  of  Mr  Beckett  for  two  reawis, 
Mr  Hatlon  did  not  acem  to  be  awsre  Hut 
when  a  person  who  received  a  compelinj  or 
transporting  eall  was  in  perplexity  as  to  Ms 
path  of  duty,  it  was  his  privilege  to  nsb  cdofi. 
sel  of  the  several  judicatories  of  the  cliiarh 
oonoemed  with  them  and  with  the  saidiall: 
and  BO  far  as  he  knew,  aucii  person  might  if 
he  chose  renounce  the  respimsibility  of  drill- 
ing for  himself,  and  refer  it  to  the  judioaWria 
of  the  church.  That  was  the  purport  of  their 
rules  aa  he  underatood  them,  and  tliat  ra 
one  of  his  reaaons  fur  supporljug  tbe  Sis. 
missal  of  the  overture.  The  second  teason 
was.  that  before  they  tjjok  raeasures  contem- 
plating a  change  in  the  constitutional  rain 
of  the  church,  the  Synod  ought  to  have  eri- 
dence  of  a  much  greater  desire  on  the  pan  of 
the  church  for  such  a  change  than  Mr  Hutloii 
hod  been  able  to  lay  before  thetn.  Any  cos- 
Btitutlonal  change  required  the  sancliOD  ai 
the  presbyteries  and  kirk-seasions, 

Mr  Tki,70kd,  Newcastle  (elder),  apok! 
shortly  in  favour  of  theobjeet  of  the  overture, 

MrHaaiLD,  Manchester,  (elder),  said  Uul 
however  desirable  the  proposed  fhan|f 
might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  ont, 

MrEoDDKN  of  St  Boswells  (eider), strong- 
ly recommended  Mr  Hutton  to  withdraw  bis 
overture  for  the  present,  and  to  bring  for- 
warrl  on  a  future  gecasion  a  modified  pro- 
.  ,ic    X  -^-^ndering  less  frequent 

that,  in  his  opinion,  took  place  in  tba 
church, 

Mr  HorroK  concluded  a  brief  reply  by 
withdrawing  the  overture.  He  had  bronglil 
forward  the  overture  from  a  feeling  lial  ha 
oould  not  conscientiously  act  in  conneetion 
with  the  present  mode  of  prooeeihng.  He 
could  not  practically  acquiesce  in  the  jniig- 
ment  of  the  Synod  in  this  matter.  Had  lO 
the  members  of  Synod  been  placeil  in  lib 

not  take  up  the  subject ;  one  day  they  woolJ 
bo  obliged  to  take  it  up  in  circumstaneeJ  less 
befitting. 
The  overture  was  accordingly  witbdiami. 


poaal,  to  tbe  effect  o! 


r  of  c 


tional  titles  reported  that  twelve  congtegi- 
tions  had  submitted  their  titles  to  the  eon- 
mittee  in  the  course  of  the  year,  makia;;  iK 
ill  all.  The  Synod  renewed  the  recorainenda- 
tion  to  congregations  who  have  not  jettniB- 


■d  thei 


titlc-dee 


lotheci 


withou 


Dr  Pkodie,  convener  of  the  Conunittes  oe 
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6k  Kheiae  abould  be  ■bsndoned. 
Mr  Cjirks  of  Pai.l..r,  and  also  Mr  Rbnton, 

ind  Eipreased  ■  nope  tbat  tbeir  collectlda 


rongly  r, 


Mt  PAfKRSuN  of  Stonehoui 
CDrum^nded  Ihe  dl>con[masn<:< 
TbeijnejtLoni  put  to  congrcgi 
nosderad,  puretj  of  an  inqi 
SolQnljwBrotbejofnopraoti 

lome  church,  but  thrj  vera  culculated  lo      prove 
prvdnce  rer;  bad  reaolti  upoD  the  mi  □  da  of     —  " 

Mr  RoBiKTSON  of  Slow  Ihoagbt  the  stat- 
istio  inialuable,  and  though   all  the   aon- 

a^iontdid  Dot  give  in  r«Ciirn>,  ilill  the; 
in' reality  got  all  the  i n forms tion  the; 
nulled. 

A  long  diieiudoQ  took  place,  the  ^eiult  of 
vhich  wu  tbat  the  fallowing  motion  by  Mr 
ficmon,  in  oppoiilion  to  one  for  abaodoning 
Ibe  tcbBIBB,  waa  carried  lij  a  vast  majority  : 
-"The  Syacd  regret  to  Rnd  tbat  a  Urge 
proporlion  of  the  miniiteri  of  the  church 
b>e  not  made  returns  to  the  statiitical 
qaeriea  ;  direct  thai  achedules  be  issued  la 
DBuil,  ud  that  a  brief  addreu  be  prepared 
to  go  down  along  with  it,  eetting  forth  the 
mporlanl  uaci  and  advantages  of  accurate 
lUtiitin,  and  directing  special  attention  to 
the  isjunctions  of  last  3ynud. 

Ht  !*Coll  o(  Fartick,  Mr  Hamage,  and 
Mr  Palenon  of  Stonchouae  entered  their 
tlusent  from  thia  deciaion. 
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Ing  declaration—"  I,  A.  B.,  do  aolemnlj  and 
sincorely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  tes- 
tify, and  declare  that  as  professor  of  , 
and  in  t)ie  disrhaige  of  the  BHid  ofGce,  I  irill 
never  endeavour,  directlj  or  indireMly,  to 
teach  or  incnlcate  any  opinions  opposed  to 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  aa 
ratiSed  by  law  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  that  1  Hill  not  exer- 
cise tlie  functions  of  the  said  ofBce  to  the  pre- 
judice 01- subversion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  by  lav  established,  or  the  doctrines  and 
privitegea  thereof.'  °  While  the  subscription 
of  this  declaration  is  utterly  worthless  as  a 
security  that  nothing  shall  be  taught  by  any 
professor  at  variance  with  Scripture  or  Iha 


.  I  due  discharge  of  the  dntle*  of 
their  office.  Dr  Paley,  as  is  well  known,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Fbi. 
losopby,  diacnaaes,  as  one  of  the  topics  be- 
longing to  this  branch  of  atud^,  the  question 


^riptur 


unjns 


the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  any  of  onr  DniveiBitiea,  he  will  be  under  the 
necessity  either  of  dochning  the  appointment 
or  of  eielnding  this  subject  from  his  course  oT 
instruction.  Another  objectionable  provision 
in  the  bill  is  that  by  clause  6,  the  Chairs  of 
ity.  Church  HJatorj-,  Biblical  Criticism, 


e  Univei 


Dr  JoBiisTow,  as  Convener  of  the  Commlt- 
IM  on  PobUc  Queatiuns,  read  the  following 
export,  the  ei-Moderator  having  taken  the 

"The  attention  of  the  committee  during: 
the  past  year  has  been  entirely  occupied  with 
tlie  questions  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Testa  in  the  Cnlversitjes  of  Scotland,  to  the 
frfoTOilng  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  the 

tdocalion.  In  Hay  last  year  the  Synod  re- 
Eolved  to  renew  their  protest  against  the 
eilBtiog  Tests  in  the  Scottish  T7nlversitiea, 
■nil  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  bili  at  that 
^e  before  the  House  of  Commons,  iu  as  br 
laitis  calculated  to  eSbct  their  abolition,  and 
enjoin  the  Committee  on  Public  Qnestions  to 
pnpar«  and  tiansmit  a  petition  in  accordance 

nsolaiian  refen,  and  which  received  the  sane- 
lion  of  Parliament  on  a)th  August  1B53,  con- 
lainatwo  very  objectionable  provislouB.  While 
it  repeals  the  Test  nreBcrlbed  by  Parliament 
io  1707,  it  enacts  (clauae  2d),  that '  every  pcr- 
■DQ  elected  to  any  chair  In  the  utiiversitlea 
thill,  previooa  to  admission,  subscribe  in  nrea. 
ISM  ol  the  Seustos  AotuUmlcns  the  tblloir' 


the  office  of  Principal  in  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Eilinburgh,  and  in  the  College  of 
BtMaryatBt  Andrews,  and  of  Ilniverslty  and 
King's  Collegeof  Aberdeen,  continue  subject 
to  the  same  Teat  as  heretofore.  Money  la 
anunally  toted  bv  Parliament  for  the  support 
of  each  of  the  Scottiah  Universities,  and  Id 
some  instances  specially  for  the  support  of 
Theological  Chairs  preserved  by  this  statate 
In  connection  with  the  Established  Church. 
We  comnloln,  and  that  very  justly,  of  the 
grant  to  Haynooth ;  but  Is  it  more  unjust  to 
tax  Protestants  for  the  education  of  Popish 
priests  than  to  tax  Roman  Catholica  for  the 
education  of  Presbyterian  ministers  for  tbe 
"""'"■""  of  the  ChuToh  established  in  Soot- 


CS" 


(The  report,  tlien  refsrred  to  the  deputa- 


otthepreabyterlea  by  deputations  of  members 


of  CO 


*.) 


"  The  committee  baTing  their  attention 
uirected  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  bili 
Introduced  by  tbe  Lord-Advocate  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  education  In 
Scotland,  and  having  carefully  gone  over  its 
various  clanaea,  and  oetermined  what  parts  of 
it  ought  to  be  opposed  or  modified,  took  into 
consideration  what  steps  ahonld  be  taken  tat 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions 
and  alterations  adopted,  and  lodged  It  ex- 
pedient that  B  deputation  shonld  be  immedia- 
tely aenl  to  London  to  oootbr  wHh  the  Loii!U 


Pnxudinga  of  &t  United  Pretb^Urian  St/ncd. 


reCnm  from  London 
tlie  39th  of  March,  and  reported  that  thp;  had 
obUined  inlerviewi  with  the  Prime  Miiiiater, 
the  Lord  Priyy  Seal,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Canacil,the  Lord- Aiivocate,  and  upwarda 
of  twenty  members  of  the  Uouae  of  Commonfl, 
ohieflj  thoae  coanectnl  with  Scotland,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  their  instructiooa, 
they  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  these 
uoblenwn  and  (c'ntlcmen  the  various  objeC' 
tiona  taken  by  the  committee  to  the  hill,  and 
endeavoured  to  support  them  by  Hnch  conni- 
derationa  as  miglit  be  expected  Co  secure  the 
eicloaion  or  material  moditicatioo  of  its  ob- 
noxious pro  visions,  particularly  those  relating 
to  denominatioiial  schools,  the  enactment  <rf 
reli^oos  instmc^tion  by  the  master,  and  the 
oonstitution  of  tlie  Board  and  of  the  pariah 
•ehool  committees,  and  promised  to  do  every. 
thing  in  their  power  to  get  them  expunged  or 

oonatrajned  to  express  tbeir  apprehension 
that,  from  ynrioua  causes,  strenuous  efforts 
would  be  made  to  carry  the  bill  through  Par- 
liament, witb  out  those  modifl  cations  necessBrr 
to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  principli. 
of  the  Churcb.  On  receiving  the  Bepoi 
from  the  deputation,  the  committee  resolve,, 
that  a  memorial  fonnded  on  the  resolntions 
fbnnerly  adopted  should  be  presented  to  Go- 
Temmeat)  that  petitious  to  the  same  effect 
should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Far- 
liament,  that  another  deputation  should,  at 
the  proper  time,  be  sent  to  London,  luid  that 
means  should  be  employed  to  increase  and 
deepen  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  and  the  public  gene- 
rally. In  accordance  with  these  resolutions. 
>  petition  has  been  traosniitted  to  Sir  James 
Anderson,  to  be  presented  to  (he  Bouse  of 
Commons,  and  a  memorial  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Prime  Minister  and  therariaas 
members  of  the  government.' 

Mr  BoBiBTSOK  of  Stow  having  made 
some  strictures  on  the  proceedings  nf  the 
oommltlce,  and  complained  that  proper  inti- 
mation of  one  of  the  meetingB  had  not  been 
sent  to  Mr  Benton,  Dr  Johnston  explained. 

Dr  HiisPEB  entered  at  some  length  into 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  being 
sent  to  London,  aloiig  with  Dr  Taylor,  as  a 
deputation  in  May  last.  They  were  appoint- 
ed onder  an  impression  which  was  prevalent 
«t  the  time,  that  Government  were  abont  to 
brmg  forward  an  educational  meaaure  in  con- 
nection with  the  acljusCment  of  the  school- 
master's salaries.  After  detailing  some  of 
.the  steps  which  the  deputation  took  while  iii 
London,  and  referring  to  the  report  which 
they  made  to  the  committee  on  their  return, 
be  went  on  to  state,  that  there  was  harmony 
of  opinion  amongst  the  members  of  the  com. 
mittee  in  regard  Co  the  Shuttleworth  scheme, 
and  had  a  single  member  objected  to  it,  he, 
.for  one,  would  not  have  moved  one  step  In  the 
mutter.  They  did  not  approve  of  it  m  every 
particular,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  nell 
to  accept  of  it  as  A  great  st«p  in  advance,  see- 
jut  ila  provisions  were— no  testa,  so  coatrol 


by  preabyteiiea  of  the  EstabQihed  Chnrdi. 
no  state  Interference  by  enactment  on  the 
subject  of  reliifions  instruction.    Theaccoin- 

Sanying  provision,  that  two-thirds  of  tht 
chool  Committee  should  consist  of  office- 
bearers of  religious  denominations,  was  ftlt 
by  all  to  be  liable  to  objection.  At  a  sub. 
sequent  meeting,  it  was  agreed;  to  take  the 
opinion  of  presbyteries    by,  deputatiana  of 

presbyteries  was  made  to  that  effect.  Mr 
Benton  was  absent,  but  he  (Dr  Harper),  hiv- 
ing cBsuaily  met  with  him  afterwards,  ex- 
plained the  plan  and  the  committee's  amagE- 
ments,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  go  into  the 
measure.  His  answer  was,  that  he  could  not 
give  it  hla  support,  bnt  that  he  would  accept 
of  tt  if  proposed.     In  pursuance  of  the  com- 

that  there  was  harmony  of  opinkin  aann;; 
them,  he  (Dr  H.),  submitted  to  the  preshj- 
tery  of  Edinburgh  the  rasolntioiis  which  i«e 
adopted  in  November  last. 
After  Dr  Harper  hod  npohei),  some  est 


Dr  "SuAST  B^d  — 

■e  have  yet  hoc 
les      disposed,  indeed, 


enough 


not  know  UbI 
of  it.  I  am  iKit 
'ery  much  of  the 


Harper" 


:ptanBtionB  ought  to  be  attendeil 
....        .   .  t  the  bets  of  the  case  sbouhl  he 

known.     1  understand  that  the  Synod'sCom- 
mlttee  on  Public  Questions  came  withool  a 
dissentient  voice  to  a  revolution  accepliog  of 
the  Shuttleworth  sch^ne,  and  that  in  tfnu    | 
of  this  resolntion  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  were  mapped  out,  and  membeis  of 
committee  appointed  to  vbtt  these,  coauatcd-    I 
Ing  the  scheme  to  their  acceptance.    Mo*, 
Dr  Harper  fulfilled  the  appointment,  as  I  be- 
lieve some  other  members  of  the  comuiidee 
also  did.     In  doing  so  Dr  H.  received  some 
honours  which  I  think  were  nnnecessaij,  soi 
incurred  some  reproach  which  waa  harmless,    i 
But  while,  in  these  clrcumatanceH,  doii^ndj 

thinking  and  saying  that  he  was  not  bachM    I 
as  he  should  have  been.  ' 

Mr  JevvKBi  disputed  the  committal  irf  the 
Syqod'a  committee  in  any  way  to  the  SbaltU-   I 
worth  scheme.  ' 

Dr   HiBFKB  awtt,  his  only  r^y  to  Mr 
Jeffrey  would  be  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  Ot)    , 
committee's    minutes.      He    then    read   thi    ' 
minute  of  May  21tb,  furnished  him  by  Ur 
Peddle,  clerk  to  the   oommittce,   that  the   , 
committee  "  Proceeded  to   take   into  con-   ' 
aideralion  the   scheme   propounded  b<  ^    I 
James  ShutUeworth  for  the  establishment  d   I 
a  new  parochial  system  of  education  in  Scot, 
land."^  etc. ;  and  s^r  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
vbions  of  the  measure,  bearing  that  thecs 
mittee   "  agreed  that  a  bill  on   t^ese  pr 
ciples  would  lie  accepted  by  na  as  a  greit 
improvement  on  the  present  educational  sji-  i 
temin  Scotland,  though,  in  their  opinioii,the  ! 
Gonititution  of  the  local  committee  is  liibli 
to  some  olaection."    Dr  U.  also  read  the  , 
minnte  of  iiOth  September,  bearing  "  (hat  tb«  | 
minntea  of  former  meeting  were  read.    After 
.some  coDvematioa  it  waa  agreed,  that  a  depu- 
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tation,  csnsistinK  of  one  or  more  mcmben  of 
ihis  cnminittiee,  thotilrl  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
prfsbyteries  explaining  the  proposed  iilan  of 
education  menUoned  in  the  former  minnte,' 
Then  follons  "Allocation  of  Presbjteries,  etc. 

Mr  JerrBEi  eaid  he  did  not  hear  these 
mlDiites  read. 

On  the  motion  Of  Mr  Strdthrke,  Hamii- 
lon,  it  iiis  agreed,  that  the  report  be  received, 
aud  thiuks  giTen  to  the  committee  for  their 

Dr  StRiTTRBBa  thonght  they  shoaid  not 
igitate  their  minds,  or  occupy  mnch  of  their 
prfciona  time  iu  discuBsinjj  this  subject,  irhich 
^e.v.  as  a  synod,  vjened  rather  as  a  cl>il,thaii 
ireiigioDS  question.  He  moved  that  there  be 
M  ^Lher  diaeuaslon  of  the  subject  of  na- 


QrBiiTTiE  seconded  the  motion.  He  had 
long  been  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to 
introduce  into  their  courts  any  Bubjects  of 
disEosjion.  but  those  strictly  and  purely  of  a. 
iTligiOD)  liitid.  They  wonid  all  unite  In  ex- 
prc9iiiig  nearly  the  same  viena  oti  reiigioua 
snbjects,  but  Ihe  moment  Ihey  came  to  speak 

mentllieygot  into  [}arties,  and  expreised  dif- 
ferent Tieira.  Had  DrStruthera  gone  farther 
thm  the  terms  of  his  motion,  and  said  that 
be  would  eiclude  for  ever  all  questions  having- 
a  poliUcal  bearing,  he  itonld  moat  cordiall/ 

Br  Bbown  of  Dalkeith  said  that  in  the 
pmbjtery  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had 


taken  ap  by  the  Sjood,  those  in  high  wurtert 
would  suppose  the  Church  of  one  mind  on  the 
snhJBct  to-day,  and  of  another  to-morrow. 

Mr  Mabshall,  Coupar-Angus,  also  sup- 
ported the  motlim  of  Mr  Sinclair,  and  re. 
lotted  the  discussion  that  had  already  taken 
plaee.  It  would  afterwards  be  cast  in  their 
teeth  as  evidence  of  a  great  diversity  of  sen- 
timent eiisting  amongst  them  on  this  snb- 

Dr  Baibd  of  Paisley  suggested  a  modi- 
fication in  Mr  Sinclair's  motion  to  the  effect 
that  their  discussion  of  the  subject  should  be 
conSned  to  its  religious  aspccta.  This  modi- 
Scation  nas  accepted  by  Mr  Sinclair,  and  tlie 
seconder  of  his  motion,  and  a.  show  of  hands 
having  been  taken  on  the  two  proiiositiont 
now  before  the  Sjnod,  Dr  Struthers'  motion 
was  negatived  by  a.  large  majority. 

Dr  Seattie  entered  hi<  dissent  from  this 
decirion.     The  diwent  was  adhered  to  by  Dr 


Mr  BunnKT  of  Cupar  auggeited,  that 
the  Synod  should  enUr  into  a  friendly  con. 
vor»BtTOn  in  private  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  education  bill,  but  this  proposal, 
— . .: :.i.   jjjj  general  finour,  waa 


vithdranc 
The  disc 


I  of  Ihe  general  subjec 


if  Stow  said  tliat  he  would 
prefer  petitioning  against  the  bill  on  account 
of  the  2Tth  and  36th  clauses  ;  and  not  sim- 
ply against  these  clauses,  in  the  hope  thai 


liannony  with  those  now  eipressed  by  Drs 
Slnilhers  and  Beattie.  He  >iad  repeatedly 
taken  itie  ground,  that  they  ought  to  avoid 
ill  such  questions  aa  these,  and  be  carefal, 
tiul  Bbile  speaking  of  government  travel- 
ling beyond  their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
UwjtliemselVBakeptwitliin  theirs.  Although 
Ibat  wu  his  general  opinion,  he  did  not  think 
10!  Synod  would  do  itself  justice  by  going 
into  tbis  tnodon.  If  the  brethren  had  had 
ityidea  that  the  discussion  of  the  general 
Reject  was  to  be  ignored  and  set  aside,  many 
01  them  would,  he  believed,  have  had  very 
iDnch  to  Bay  before  accepting  the  report  in 
toe  silent  way  In  which  il  had  been  done, 

ar  SmoLiiB,  Greenock,  contended  that 
Inis  »!is  not  simply  a  political  question,  but 
isectid  most  essectially  the  religious  inter- 
est' of  lie  conntrv.  The  plea  of  its  beiuc  a 
poliUcal  qnestlon  was  set  adde  by  the  gieat 
Ifiding principle  of  the  bni,  on  which  all  ilie 
other  efanses  of  it  depended.  The  people 
™oiu^ngto  the  TTnilaffPrasbylerian  Church 
yonldlook  to  the  Synod  for  dircetiona  or 
woations  as  to  how  they  should  act  in  this 
Mtler,  He  moved  that  they  proceed  to  con- 
sdfr  the  subject  of  national  education  with 
nferenee  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill. 

Mr  Aiiiw,  Arbroath,  seconded  the  mo- 
™.  The  qnesUon  concerned  the  Bhole 
rwng  generation  in  our  country,  and  would 
wect  inaleriBily  the  denomination  in  a  reli- 

P^"*  point  of  view.  IftlwqnettimiireM  not 


Lord  A 


nodify  tl 


But  this  was  to  please  the  Episcopalians.   He 

ablina  Eplsoopalians  and  Roman  Catholics 
to  take   advantage  of  this  bill.     If  he  hag 


frappled  with,  they  vanished.  He  had  no 
oubt  that  the  Lord  Advocate  saw  differently 
now  J  but  if  this  Synod  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  Ihey  would  Uke  this  bill,  then  it 
would  be  true  that  he  had  grappled  with 
the  difficulty,  and  that  it  had  vanislied.  The 
clause  providing  that  the  teac 

ciples  !  and  were  we  to  eiprei  , , 
bill  which  did  so?  Who  were  those  v,__ 
hod  been  chiefly  agitating  for  national 
Bcboote?  Not  the  Free  Church,  who  pre- 
lerred  their  own  denominational  schools  j 
not  the  Established  Church,  tor  Ihey  pre- 
ferred the  parochial  schools  ;  but  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  was  no  chance 
of  getting  the  clause  struck  out  which  pro- 
vided that  the  teacher  should  ^ve  reli«ioiu 
instruction.  Some  might  t»y.  You  will  get 
the  denominatiDnai  clause  talien  out,  Ibeugh 
they  frankly  admit  that  we  cannot  gat  the 
nlipous  clause  about  the  teacher  thrown 
out;  still  say  they.  Take  the  bill,  for,  a|Ur 
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■It,  it  bu  Mme  adnatagei.     But  tb«  de- 

olher  is  to  bs  prewrfed.  If  thera  is  to  he  a 
ttste  Midowment  of  religion,  juilice  demanda 
that  there  ihould  be  endowioentt  to  all. 
Some  said  this  »u  a  Free  Church  bill.  He 
(Mr  R.)  uid.  No  ;  it  wa)  direct!}  in  the  teeth 
uf  their  principle!,  thouirh,  as  tbev  imagined, 
nntin  the  teeth  of  tbeirinCereate.  Was  it  net 
GnuUaiuBiii  to  saj  that  govemmeDt  had  the 
rijiht  to  direct  a  Uacher  in  the  matter  ot 
religioui  instruction?  Was  it  come  to  this, 
that  Eraatian  principle*  obtained  in  (ha  Free 
Church,  and  thai  Free  Church  principles  had 
gone  back  to  the  Establithmenl?  far  the  Ka. 
Ublishmenl  were  at  least  consistent  iD  mwo- 

ahoul/be  under  the  direction  ot  the  church. 
Dr  Candlish  agrees  that  the  denotninationaj 
cUnse  be  thrown  out,  because  ha  perceives  it  is 
agitati. 


It  the  I 


will  ni 


Be  Church  schools  are  upheld. 
He  (Mr  R.)  hui  no  objeetiop  to  these  Free 

at  a"y  ™t.rh'e  knei"hrj°.ery^"fl,\nd 
knew  that  after  these  ditcussious  It  would  be 
diOiculttD  keep  them  up  as  thev  hud  been, 
and  they  bad  not  always  been  kept  up  venr 
effioientl;.  He  bad  felt  humiliated,  toDking 
at  the  bold  stand  the  Free  Church  hod  made 
on  whM  thej  called  principle  j    and  when 


t   tbe    s 


a  denomi 


might  ^ 
would  Iw  the  Dccasion  of  establi 
Mbools  in  all  onr  large  cities.  Leaders  in 
that  church  speak  of  dissenters  etaudlug 
on    a    crotch eC,    when    thej    are    standing 


the 


tl«iO, 


been  graduall;  and  with  stealth;  iteps  n 
ment  of  all   pulpiti.     The  instinct   of 

ak- 

all 

the 

of  Jri7ci™°Bn 

■  W 

s  to 
this 

not  ;    and  a  single 
church,  with  prin- 

clpla 

— '  -ity,  11  inej  gave  wa 
KlNTON  s^d  it  woi 
DSfTOV  SB  mnoh  as  possible  tbe  ground  the^ 
had  to  consider.  Now,  thera  were  two  poBi- 
tlooa  ODchichtbeTImCeil  Presbi'terian  Oh  urch 
had  alwBjTB  taken  its  stand — Srat,  that  it  via 
notnlthin  the  province  of  (lie  civil  goveru- 
aent  to  provide  for  the  reii)^ous  instrucUon 
of  the  subject,  and  that  that  department  in 
the  education  of  the  yoang  should  be  left  to 
the  parents  and  the  church;  and, second Ij, 
that  the  system  of  Hupporting  denominational 
schools  out  of  public  funds,  by  grants  under 
the  Privy  Council  mitintes,  merited  strong 
condemnBtion.  The  first  question,  then,  whith 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  was  bow  the  Lord 
Advocate's  bill  dealt  with  these  two  positioQS. 
Why,  it  ignored  iJiim,  and  treated  them  with 
conteoipt  and  defiance.  It  expressly  enacted 
that  religion,  should  be  taught  by  the  school' 
muter,  irtlow  salary  was  to  oome  out  of  the 


public  funds,  and  while  it  proposed  Che  iboU- 
tJon  of  relirions  teats,  it  enacted  that  laj 
thing  to  be  done  for  which,  if  it  nere  doue 
honestly  and  efficiently,  a  religious  test  •»» 
justifiable  and  necessary.  Themeasonwis 
a  retroerade  movement  in  legislation— i  re- 
lapse into  what  was  illiberal,  uniost,  and  io- 
jorions,  which  contrasted  with  tne  compsrs- 
tively  simple  and  free  and  enlightened  consli- 
tation  under  which  the  schools  noit  eiiiUd. 
It  i  attenjpted  to  propitiate  those  who  con. 
tended  for  state  interference  in  religion  bj 
giving  them  the  name  of  the  thing,  wbUe  do 
security  was  given  that  the  teacher  belitred 
or  even  professed  the  religions  opinions  be 
was  to  inculcate.  It  attempted  to  proplliati 
those  who  were  against  state  iEterferenee  hj 
enacting  religious  instmction  at  sepiral* 
houre;  while  it  did  that  very  thing  »hicli 
those  who  held  the  principle  it  sought  ta  pro. 
pitiate  felt  to  be  a  violation  of  thefr  eotuic- 
tions  and  an  iusulL  Tbe  -.>Tth  claose  bad 
been  called  dexterous  and  ingeoinus,  but  if 
so  it  was  the  deilcrity  and  iogenuity  of  to- 
honesty,  and  It  would  meet  with  tbe  fate  of 

was  despicable.    So  far  as  the  second  positiim 


I  objectionable  (ban  i 
of  a  special  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  purpOK. 
As  it  was,  the  hill  went  for  the  indefinite  a- 
tension  of  Free  Church,  Koman  Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  and  Unitarian  schools,  ibile  it 
committed  an  aggraTated  injostice  to  tbe 
Dnited  church — a  body  entitled  to  different 
treatment.  The  other  characlerisiicBof  Iba 
bill  were  the  anti-popular,  arbitrary,  soil 
despotic  character  of  the  Central  Board  i  tbe 
raising  of  the  salaries  of  the  schoobnasten, 
for  which  they  were  subjected  to  tbe  degnds- 
tion  of  being  placed  under  a  moat  despotic 
law;  tbe  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  path 
lie  schools  for  tnltioa  in  those  "commes 
things"  recommended  by  Lord  Aahburtoo; 
and  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  tlie 
thousands  of  ohildren  now  atteiidingnoBCbooI. 
In  any  national  system  ha  would  desiderate 
better  education  in  tbe  schools  than  thai  ao' 
eiisting,  and  the  securing  of  its  advantigrs 
to  the  children  now  growing  up  without  it 
This  bill  did  neither  of  these  things,  Mr 
Ronton  concludedby  moving  a  series  of  rew- 
Inlions :— lat,  Tliat  the  Synod  re-affirm  the 
two  positions  it  has  long  maintained  on  tbe 
subject  of  naUonal  edacation — that  It  is  n« 
within  the  province  of  the  civil  govemmeDt 
to  provide  for  the  reli^ous  instruction  of  tbe 
Bubgect,  and  tliat  ibis  department  of  tlie  reli- 
gious education  of  the  young  should  be  left 
to  the  parents  and  the  Church  j  and  that  the 
system  of  supporting  donomlnalJonal  achMis 
out  uf  the  public  fuuds  is  most  reprahensiblr. 
on  account  of  its  violation  of  our  principle,  ef 


s'nSrS 


portions  ol 

the  principles  of  this  Church^  contained  is 
the  27th  olause,  and  in  the  second  brancb  ot 
the  36th  clause.    3d.  That  this  Eynod  de- 
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obDoiioos  proTisionB  ore  not  eicladed,  1b  not 
odij  unnorth;  tbe  sanport,  but  menu  the 
EtrenuoDS  opposition  of  this  SyDod,  and  of  all 
Uie  membera  of  this  Churcli.  4th.  That 
copies  of  thene  resolutions  lie  sent  to  the 
membora  of  her  Majestj's  government,  lo  the 
Scotch  members -of  the  Housw  of  Commona, 


public  qncfltions  maj  deem  fit,  and  that  no 
petilion  be  sent  at  all. 

J[r  SiNCL^iB  toolf  objection  to  the  Central 
Board,  because  out  of  thirteen  members  there 
■ere  ei^bt  ^leniineiit  nominees,  and  ei- 
presBed  his  dissatisf^Uon  that  the  election  of 
theleicher  irould  be  confined  as  closely  to 
those  wbo  held  the  sentiments  of  the  parish 
miniiter  as  it  vas  at  preseut.  If  the  bill 
^steA,  he  nould  consider  it  an  additional  in- 

Ters;.    He  seconded   the  resolutions  moat 

Mr  AimiBsoir,"nf  Ceres,  hoped  tliat  the 
Sjnud  would  talte  care  to  maintain  ita  con- 
HsUncy.  Ue  thought  there  could  not  be  S 
person  present  but  must  he  sitk  of  the  27th 
and  3Gth  clauses  of  this  bill,  and  that  what 
was  nan  required  iraa  just  a  strong  expression 
of  their  principles.  It  would  be  a  pitj,  after 
jeira  of  adherence  to  the  Voiuntarj  prin- 
ciple, that  they  should  at  this  time  of  daj  sur- 
render Co  the  foe.  Tliey  were  aslted  by  some  of 
liieir  friends  to  petition  in  favour  of  thia  bill, 
■hicb  required  tliem  to  violate  the  Voluntary 
principle.  Tlie  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Sjnod  this  day  iras,  nlietuer  they  should  or 
Blieuld  not  give  asaislance  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Free  Church  irith  pqblio  monejf;  for 
the  endowinent  of  the  Free  Church  in  her 
Echoolmasters  naa'just  preliminary  to  the 
ecdownient  of  her  ministers,  as  was  attested 
bj  onmiatakeable  evidence.  Our  joke  had 
been  a  heavy  one  under  t\\t  domination  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  it  would  be  un- 
speakably more  BO  under  the  Free  Church; 
it  itMild  be  found  that  the  little  finger  of  the 
Mnswas  thickerthan  the  loins  of  the  fathers. 

Ut  M'Gill  would  agree  to  the  reBointiona 
if  1  slight  alteration  were  made.  Introdnchig 
a  a  preamble,  a  statement  to  the  effect "  that 
the  Svnod,  while  appniving  of  some  of  the 
pfotijons  of  this  bill,  resolve."   The  qneslion 


things  from  govemiActit.  They  had  goi 
on  tsking  tliem  to  abolish  (ests,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  schools  from  the  Presbyteries.  Go- 
'emmeat  has  so  far  listened  to  these  peti- 
tiona  that  they  propose  in  this  hill  to  do  these 
[HrticniaT  things,  and  it  would  not  be  candid 
if,  after  asking  government  to  do  certain 
things,  which  things  had  now  been  done, 
thcysliould  not  at  least  allude  to  them.  He 
entirely  accorded 


269 

for  no  teacher  nnder  th^  present  system  ia 
permitted  to  be  a  teacher  till  he  has  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Faith,  including 
the  23d  chapter.  It  was  a  homage  to  the 
Voluntary  principle  that  government  does 
not  dare  to  introduce  anch  a  principle.  It 
was  said  that  t>y  accenting  this  bill  the  Volun- 
tary  principle  would  be  allowed  lo   lapse. 

waa  more  rafiidly  spreading,  and  that  bill, 
with  aJI  its  gnevona  defects,  was  an  evidence 
of  this.  Government  did  not  in  that  bill,  and 
dared  not,  mention  one  ungle  reUgious 
dogma  which  the  teacher  was  to  teach. 
After  going  to  aovemment  and  asking  theta  to 

and  say  that  It  is  very  inconsistent  to  provide 
religious  instrnction.andyetnot  provide  what 
it  ia  to  be,  by  a  test.  As  candid  men,  after 
asking  government  to  separate  the  schools 
from  the  church,  let  them  say,  that  as  the  bill 
does  this  it  is  so  far  well  *hat  will  be  the 
effect  upon  government,  if  your  deliverance  ia 
SDch  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  aay, — 
After  all  our  efforts  to  meet  these  parties,  they 
crush  themeasare,  even  without  an  admission 
of  our  wish  to  do  good?  Should  they  not  ac- 
knowledge the  full  eitent  to  which  govern- 


lof  tt 


27th  ai 


ihete  no  difference  between  the  proviE 

this  hill  and  the  eiJstiiigUw?     Hole 

be  eiactcd  from  the  teacher.    The  Cale- 

chism  ia  not  made  a  porljon  of  the  education, 

sliliough  virtually  it  is  so  by  the  existing  law. 


room  for  thia  brief  admission. 

Mr  Peinoi. E.Newcastle,  deeply  regretted  (he 
statement  now  made,  as  tending,  thongh  he 
was  sure  not  designed  by  the  speaker,  to  pre- 
vent the  completeness  of  that  harmonywhich 
he  had  hoped  woulii  have  been  secured  by  Mr 
Kenton's    resolutions.      There    was  in    this 

ment  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  people ;  and  he  for  one  held 
that  principle.  This  prineijile  would  be  com- 
promised by  Mr  M'Gill's  preamble. 

Mr  PEDOtit,  W,8.,  approved  entirely  of  Mr 
Kenton's  resolutions  aa  they  stood,  and  did 
not  see  his  way  to  agree  to  the  introduction  of 
the  words  proposed  bv  Mr  M'Gill.  The  two 
points  Mr  M'Gill  had  referred  to  were  the 
abolition  of  the  left,  and  the  removal  of  the 
schools  from  the  snperintendenceof  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Ho  admitted  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  something  waa  g^ned  there,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  waa  cleanly  done.  Mr 
H'Gil!  said  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  com- 
plain of  the  abolitjon  of  the  test,  by  repre- 
senting that  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  imparted ; 
but  he  would  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  if  the 
education  was  to  include  religion,  we  must 
know  what  that  religion  was  to  be.  Power 
waa  given  to  the  General  Board  to  lay  down 
rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 

as  well  aa  their  secular  knowledge.  Now  he 
held  that,  whether  it  was  bo  intended  or  not, 
this  left  it  open  for  the  Board  to  lay  down  a 
mode  according  to  which  the  religious  and 
secular  knowledge  of  Uie  teacher  should  he 
tested.  If^ia  were  not  done,  it  was  left  sim- 
ply to  the  oiilnion  of  the  Board  and  the  )»• 
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tioiis  of  tho  preBFiit  gnvernaiBnt  hispector^ 
he  did  not  think  thu  sucb  a  power  as  this 
ahonld  he  left  in  the  hands  of  any  inapectora. 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  proTlaion  for  giving  Dp 
the  BDperintendence  of  the  church  oVer  the 
school?,  there  was  atlU  a  decree  of  anpcrin- 
tendence  retained,  by  proriding  that  the  pa- 
rish minister  sboold  lie  a  member  of  erery 


Mr  GuiciON  seconded  Mr  H'Gill'a  moUun. 

Mr  PiTEBSOH,  of  SConehouse,  thoaght  the 
bill  objectionable,  not  only  on  the  gronnds 
already  stated,  but  for  another  rery  import- 
ant reaaon.  It  was  calealated  to  do  the 
nvsseat  li^ostice  to  the  hnmbleat  portion  of 
the  eommunity;  it  was  a  measure  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  rich  at  the  eipense  of  the 

Soor.  In  the  district  «bere  he  resided,  the 
irgeat  portion  of  the  people  were  able  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  only  for  four  or  iive 
years  at  most,  but  the  rich  could  afford  to 
keep  their  children  niiie  and  ten  years  at 
school,  and  yet  the  poor  artiians  must  pay 
their  rates  in  order  ttiat  the  children  of  the 
rich  might  be  thoroughly  educated;  while  it 
was  only  by  great  nincmng  that  they  coatd 


Oiat  difficQity  fn  •  way  to  which,  tf  we  U- 
eede,  we  sacriflire  every  principle  of  Inlh, 
honour,  and  consistency  as  a  public  body. 
Are  we  prepared  to  malio  that  sacrifice  f  I 
hope  not.  1  do  not  think  we  are  in  ^it 
temptation  to  make  it.  But  yet  he  thou^t 
It  inconsistent  with  b^th,  or  pmdence,  or 
candour,  or  with  the  policy  which  hononrable 
and  boneat  men  are  enUtled  to  employ,  to  ta; 
that  there  are  no  good  things  in  tiial  bDl.  do 
movement  in  it  on  the  part  of  gofemment 
towards  meeting  the  difRcnlties  of  the  can, 
and  even  towards  meeting  this  church. 

Mr   M'DowALL    of  Alloa  njoiced  ic  tlf 
resaluUona  proposed  by  Mr  Ronton.    In  tliis 


bill,  however,  there  m  ,     ^ 

cress  for  which  they  must  feel  gratefnl. 
it  been  proposed  twenty  years  ago  it 

would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  gi 
ment  and  to  tbelr  own  noble  principles 
they  not  to  recognise  these  impro»eraei 
"     ^        •    ■   '      ath  enpressi  ' ' ' 


eediog  y. 


,  Mr  Blv 


It  then 


>,  Glasgow 


(gislate  upon  the  question,  and  felt  si 
ed  that  if  they  passed  the  reaolutions  nov 
n  the  table,  without  giving  some  eipres- 
ion  on  the  other  side,  none  wonld  thaok 
liem  more  earnestly  than  would  the  Eslab- 
shcd  ministers  of  Scotlaud.  Be  trasled 
lat  they  would  proceed  to  the  considera- 
\.  Lion  of  this  question  apart  from  their  dvd 

that  they  wonld      individual  opinions,     they  were  not  aakins 
a  very  bad  one,      an  education  for  their  own  body,  in  wblcb 
ight  have  stuck  to  every  poial, 


dren  at  school  for  half  the 


id  t^y  i 


butai 


■n  for  the  ' 


very  slight  terms.  He  thought  honesty  re- 
quired them  to  do  this  if  they  could,  other- 
wise they  vould  condemn  the  bill  by  a  side- 
thrust,  and  rather  than  do  this,  he  thonght 
they  shOTild  openly  and  entirely  condemn  it. 
They  were  more  likely  to  be  heard,  and  at- 
tended to.  If  they  said  that  to  some  extent 
they  approved  of  it.  If  not,  i;ovemmetit 
would  just  say  they  were  impracticable  objec. 
tors,  and  wonld  attend  to  nothing  they  had  to 
wy. 

Dr  BiiRD.— I  have  no  idea  that  in  a  conn- 
try  like  ours  the  children  of  the  upper,  middle, 
or  well-doing  irorking  classes,  would  ever  be 
long  or  materially  left  destitute  of  edacatlon; 
and  this  measure  l^ils  wregiously  '~  '''~'~    " 


spect,  that  while  it  seems 
ing  measure,  it,  to  a  rerv  larg 
looks  the  very  portion  of  sock 


rga  e: 


very  aweep- 


iety  on  behalf  of 


DrSra 
a   motion  in  the  former  sederunt  that  nt 

hold  bis  opinion  as  a  civilian.  ''This  niolioa 
was  rejected  by  the  Synod,  and  Ilioivedlo 
its  decision.  1  scarcely,  therefore,  fcll  inj- 
aelf  called  on.  to  take  any  part  in  the  debate. 
Some  of  my  friends,  however,  nho  are  asire 
of  my  sentiments,  wished  that  I  should  not 
give  a  silent  vote.  We  are  only  one  of  Ihs 
threegreatreligiousdenominations.  Goiem- 
ment  was  compelled  to  brin^  forward  asort 
of  compromise  between  the  Established,  Fm 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  be- 
tween the  heritors  and  landholders  of  Hi" 
country.  I  would  have  s^d  that  this  bill 
ihtroduces  a  node  of  havii 
if  the  state  o      ~ 


Imvins  a  full 
ion  throughon 


.erfere.      We  hi 


.  m  of  ednca- 
tien  in  eilatenee  already,  and  a  system  of  de- 
nominational grants  doing  the  thing  we  very 
decidedly  object  to,  squanderinfc  our  money 
In  supporting  schools  of  every  denomination 
that  will  dei^  to  accept  of  it.     The  system  Is 

do  is  to  get  these  national  operations  into 
some  safer  channel.  He  lieeril  many  lauda- 
tions of  the  genios  and  commanding  talent 
of  our  Lord- Advocate  in  grappliug  with  this 


befori 


d  ihli'ill 


r   discu: 


Instead   of  grappling   with 

diSculty  In  any  form  fitted  to  meet  I~ 
bill  comes  forward  and  proposes  to 


It,  tl 


The  bill  also  enacts  national  schools  throsgb- 
ont  Scotland,  while  the  present  system  only 
looks  at  the  landward  parishes.  There  is 
another  important  matter  on  the  face  of  this 
bill— the  appointment  of  indnstrlal  schools- 
There  is  no  provision  for  auch  in  the  prejsot 
system.  Although  littie  improvement  h» 
been  made  as  to  its  direct  religions  anpecb, 
1  think  the  Lord-Advocate  in  this  UU  im 
striven  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  stite 
of  religious  feeling  in  the  country.  It  l>> 
complained  that  there  is  now  an  enactment 
fbr  teaching  religion  which  did  not  eiiat 
before.    In  the  preambles  of  former  act^ 
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the  ntabliBhineTit  of  thei«  scliool*.  Tbev 
"ere  eractud  for  •pious  pnrpoBes,'  mi 
placed  nnder  Ihe  mssa^nient  of  the  Mahops, 
ma  sabieqnentlj  of  iSe  presbjterie».  Al- 
■hongh  there  may  be  complmiDtB  ig^nst  ths 
i7tb  artide,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  viewed 
rerj  correctly  bj  many  who  s^alte  to-daj. 
[jDTerj^ment    found  Home    partiea    desiriu^ 

Go«en)inent  said  we  wili  meet  both  parties: 
;hose  who  wish  relieion  taught  may  attend 
It  the  religrions  hours,  while  Tolantsriei  may 
rithdraw  their  children.  I  Biso  think  tliere 
liu  been  a  defect  in  riewing  the  3fith  clanse, 
■here  profision  is  made  for  denominational 
Beliooli.  It  has  been  said  this  la  worse  than 
the  present  enactment.  There  is  an  Import- 
ant difference  not  adverted  to.  As  soon  as 
these  denominational  schoola  are  aet  up  they 
etaseto  be  paid  by  an  orier  fromtha  minuteB 
of  Conncil,  while  at  present  they  get  their 
iDoney  from  London,  and  nolwdy  knows  any- 
tluDgof  their  condition.  As  aoon  aa  they 
mme  nnder  the  bill  they  are  supported  by 
the  laip,  and  every  ratepayer  b^eomes  a 
personal  inspector,  and  the  beit  thing-  to  get 
»  EMd  insjieelor  ia  to  appoint  a  man  who 
put  pnt  hiB  hand  in  hia  purse  to  pay  for  the 
iMWoUon.  There  are  other  matters  1  much 
mnn  of,  but  these  are  of  a  civil  character ; 
"t  I  nrald  adviae  my  ftieniU  not  to  take  a 
'try  liigh  Btaud  on  iTie  Volnntary  principle 

Ut  u  regard  the  bill  r- ■ 

■e  nay  be  the  I 
Mtter  afterwards. 

Dr  M'Rbbrow,  Manchester,  had  loDg  ago 
™i  the  necessity  of  national  education,  be- 
ause  in  England  the  Episcopalians  had  re> 
'^f^  five-siithB  of  the  public  money,  whilst 
tne  Honconformlsts  conid  not  accept  of  iti 
»lw  Ibe  Methodists  and  oUier  parties  h\i  re- 
Mi'sd  »  large  share  Till  now  the  Jewiah 
whoois  were  endowed,  and  Jewish  teachora 
"e  paid  to  teach  that  ChrisUanity  ia  a  fraud, 
ae  ooDcluded  that  if  they  went  for  a  national 
«ai»tion  at  all  they  must  go  for  a  pnrelj 
«™ar  one.  He  did  not  deny  that  religion 
•"  a  principal  part  of  sdncation,  hut  then 
"po  was  to  imimrt  it?  The  parents,  and 
were  they  don't,  the  Church.  The  teaoh- 
'"l  of  doctrinal  religion  in  schools,  sub- 
"V**  principle,  and  seta  a  man  between  con- 
and  God.    It  is  said  this  is  a  case  of 


I  of  getUn 


getUng  a  n 


*™«er  of  conscience.  Thla  church  would 
^  to  a  large  extent  her  influenee  with  the 
ej'miincnt,  and  with  the  disaenling  portii 


>n,.-  ---^---, -he  righ 

K\l  ^"  '"*  endowment  of  all  forms  of 
^"PQhb  opinion  he  decidedly  objected.  In 
tBgland  they  had  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Korasn  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Jews;  all 
I"!  schools  supported  at  the  public  eipense. 
•L^^  '  "^"nK  principle,  for  the  sake  of 
"?*.  fhieh  every  man  thinlts  he  holds,  to 
noow  all  the  manifold  forma  of  error.  He 
>  "a  nol  consent  to  give  his  money  to  enable 
■"iMii  CathoUca  to  teach  in  their  ichoais 


.  attend.  That  stale  will  be  b 
large  extent  Improved  if  we  have  effidsnt 
teachers.  He  conid  not  see  that  any  man,  or 
class  of  men,  had  a  right  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  be  nuisances  to  society,  and  thers 
ought  to  be  a  provision  in  every  bill  render- 
ing it  less  or  more  coiupulsoTy — as  In  the 
^ctorv  system — to  send  children  to  school. 
IV  wo'nld  not  be  difBcolt  to  point  o-^  — 


from  the  parish  funds.     Let  n_   

child  receive  employment  in  those  large  Mtab- 
lishments  where  children  go  to  work:  that 
would  accomplish  the  object.  The  Lord- 
Advocate'a  bill  doea  nut  grapple  with  thesa 
difficulties;  because  it  isonly  a  system  where- 
by the  middle  cIbbscb  may  receive  a  better 
education  for  their  children  at  the  expense  of 
the  entire  community.  The  denominational 
system  was  merely  working  in  this  way — 
cheapening  education  to  the  middle  class, 
and  not  reaching  the  poor,  and  outcast,  and 
wretched.  We  should  agree  on  some  plan 
which  would  constrain  the  government  to 
look  to  that  part  of  our"  population.  He  did 
not  think  the  government  so  sincere  as  they 
had  been  represented,  but  held  that  their 
object  was  to  continue  the  system  of  Minutes 
of  Council.  He  would  feel  obhged  if  any  of 
their  friends  would  put  their  finger  on  any 

Kiint  In  wliich  real  progress  had  been  made. 
e  was  iuclined  to  go  out  and  out  for  the  rs- 
Boiuti'oiiB  as  proposed  by  Mr  Kenton. 

Dr  Eadie  agreed  with  the  two  firet  retpln- 
tlons  proposed  .bv  Mr  Renton.  They  ex- 
pressed, with  reference  to  the  Voluntary 
principle,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  mlud  of 
Christ.  To  that  principle  he  thou^t  the 
Synod  was  committed,  and  they  would  bs 
stultifying  themselves  not  to  adhere  to  it, 
and  to  declare  it  openly  and  honestly  in  the 
face  of  the  govemioent.  Were  tbeir  senti- 
ments thoroughly  analysed  there  would  be 
found  to  be  amongst  them  leas  difference  of 
opinion  than  was  generally  imagined.  With 
regard  to  ^e  3eth  clause  he  herd  as  strongly 
as  Dr  M'Kerrow  that  that  clause  would  lie 
the  means  of  bringing  amongst  them  a  worse 
form  of  endowment,  and  a  worse  Choroh  es- 
tablishment, than  the  existing  one.  It  de- 
banched  the  public  conscience,  and  made  no 
disUnction  Mtween  trnth  and  error,  and, 
therefore,  was  far  more  detrimental  and  para- 
lysing in  its  nature — and  would  be  found  to 
be  BO  in  the  long  run— than  the  selection  of 
one  favoured  sect  end  the  endowment  of  it. 
But  he  could  not  go  to  the  full  extent  with 
the  other  two  resolutions.  There  were  good 
points  in  the  bill  of  the  Lord- Advocate.  The 
very  attempt  to  reform  the  parish  schools  ■ 
was  a  step  in  advance.  Twenty  years  ago 
no  government  would  have  dared  to  hint  at 
the  idea.  There  was  a  very  awkward  com- 
promise, no  doubt,  in  many  points,  but  they 
could  not  expect  absolute  perfecUon  Id  the 
meantims.    All  that  was  good  Id  tbe  bill  irw. 


'Ogk 
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new,  and  aD  thmt  was  bwl,  Blreidj  eibted. 

No  one  could  have  more  abhorrence  than  he 
had  of  deDDminalioaal  schools  supported  by 
PrJTj  Coaacil  ffraoW:  but  unleaa  " 
national  syatem  of  education,  tlia 
STuv  and  mnltiplj.  There  were  m^n  in  iier 
ifiUeaty'B  government  "ho  made  this  deno- 
nimational  system  their  pet  pn^ecl,  in  de- 
fence of  which  Ihey  nere  both  pugnacious 
and  pertinacious.  It  gars  them  power  and 
patronage.  If  the  gynod  gsve  a  curt  and 
conCemptnooa  rejectionto  this  bill,  asawhols, 
they  were  feeding  and  fosterinK  that  denomi. 
national  system,  for  if  this  bill  was  rejeotcd, 
wid  if  there  he  no  hope  of  auolher  similar 
Ull  bein^  introduced  soon,  there  would,  in 
various  parts  of  Glasgow  itself,  be  a  strong 
effort  made  to  erect  schools  supported  by 
Privy  Council  grants.  Now,  if  schools  thus  sup- 
ported did  rise  up  on  all  sides,  they  would  be 
an  eril  as  appalhng  as  the  preseot  paroohtal 
system,  and  lastly  more  difficult  to  couuter- 
act  and  oierchrow.     While  he  condemned 

he  had  referred  to,  he  was  bound  to  admit 
that  there  were  good  points  in  it.  He  could 
not  dive  into  the  mocires  of  her  U^eaty's 
ered  them  to  be  bID' 


cere  in  their  effurl 


0  something  for  the 
■   could  not  ac- 

anrl;  oondeaiDBtion  of  the _. 

Be  supported  the  addition  proposed  hj  Hr 
U'GUI. 

Mr  BTEBSUAir  of  Stirling  held  that  go- 
Temmeut  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  ths 
matter  of  edncation  at  all ;  and  if  the  Synod 
approved  of  Mr  M'Gill's  addition  to  the  reso- 
iDtlons,  which  seemed  to  commit  them  to  the 
principle  of  government  interference  in  edo- 
cacion,  he  would  divide  the  Synod  on  the 
subject.  It  would  not  commit  those  wiio 
held  views  similar  to  what  he  held,  would  Hr 
M'Gill  consent  to  alter  the  words  of  his  ad- 
dition, to  ^e  effect  of  making  it  state  that 
there  were  points  in  the  bill  which  were  an 
improiemeut  on  the  present  state  of  things. 

Mr  Beckett,  Ratherglen,  would  second 
this  Boggestioa  if  put  into  the  shape  of  a  mo- 
tion. He  had  acted  hitherto  in  concurrence 
with  Mr  M'Gill  and  other  brethren  who  were 

Eenerally  fhvourabie  to  the  Lord- Advocate's 
ill;  huthe  was  oneofthose  who  held  that  the 
educatjon  of  the  people  is  no  psrt  of  the 
proper  business  of  government.  He  accepted 
"--  ^"1  simulv  as  bein?  the  least  of  two  evils, 
the 

Mr  M'Gill  expressed  his  willingness  to 
alter  the  words  which  he  proposed  to  prefix 
to  the  resolutions  of  Mr  Kenton,  so  ss  to 
malte  them  run  as  follows ; — "  The  attention 
of  the  Synod  having  been  called  to  the  bill 
lately  introduced  hy  the  Lord-Advocate  into 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
'  education  in  Scotland,  (he  Synod,  while  it  re- 
gards several  of  lla  provisions  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  state  of  matters,  yet 
resolves  to  re-aSirm  the  two  positions,"  etc. 

Mr  Kenton's  resolatioos,  witb  the  above 
preSi,  were  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 


The  UoDsuaoK  ezprCBHd  gratifieatun  it 
the  bannouioDS  and  sa^sfactory  conduioD 
to  which  the  discussion  bad  come. 

A  committee,  conaiating  of  Hr  Reatoo,  Hr 
H'Gill,  Mr  Maniball  of  Coupar-Augns,  sod 
Mr  James  Feddie,  was  appointed  to  Inaimil 
the  resolutions  on  education. 


The  annual  missionary  meeting  of  theSjnod 
was  held  on  Wednesday  at  aix  o'clock  r.u.  in 
Dr  Beattie's  Church,  which  was  crowded  m 
every  part.  [With  Uia  view  of  enabling  par- 
ties who  might  fail  in  gluing  admissioa  to 
hoar  the  different  speakers,  it  was  amn^ 
that  the  delivery  of  the  report  and  addresses, 
should  be  repeated  in  Wellington  Street 
Church  <pr  EobBon's).  This  was  accordiuglj 
done,  and  the  attendance  in  Wellmgton  Etnet 
Church  was  considerable.] 

After  prayer  by  the  moderator  and  Dr 
Harper,  the  MisHoii  Secretary,  Ke*.  A.  Somer- 
Tille,  read  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report, 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Jtfiirios- 
ary  Record  of  this  month. 

Mr  Jaubs  Peddie,  W.S.,  the  treasurer,  laid 
before  the  Synod  a  statement  of  the  aecaunls 
for  the  year  1B53.  It  showed  that  the  rereipls 
(or  the  home  fund  daring  the  year  ending  U 
31st  December  1S53.  were  L.51I6,  Ts.  8d;  ind 
for  the  foreign,  L.13,1T1,  4s.  Sjd.;  together, 
L.IS,:j8T,  lis.  4)d.— and  that  the  eipendiun 
for  the  home  was  L  3703,  ITs.  3d. ;  and  (or 
foreign,  L.10,6I9,  6s,  3d.;  togeth^,  L.H,?a, 
2s.  m.  So  that  during  the  year  the  sum  it- 
ceived  exceeded  the  sum  expended  by  L.40^ 
8b.  lUld.  or  this  sum,  honvever,  LJiOOuii 
speciaflj  devoted  to  the  continental  chorchei 
and  eitenuon  of  the  Calabar  mission. 

This  income  of  L.18,287,  ILs.  4d.  is  larger 
by  about  L.I760  than  that  of  the  precsding 
year,  o^d  by  about  L.700  than  any  preceding 
year. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Mi»di.stoii  of  Kinross  then 
addressed  the  meeting  on  "  The  Bearii^  of 


e  Misaioi 


Ty  Prii 


Aspects  of  the  World."     Glancing  fiist  it 

efforts  made  by  the  emissaries  of  Home  uid 
hy  popery's  httle  sister,  Poseyism,  alluring  b; 
her  comparatively  simple,  saintly-looking tace, 


the^ill  si    .  . 

and   could   not  approve  abstractly  c 

geneml  principle  of  gove  ' 


lelityhfting  up 


l^bi 


of  Intellecloalisin 
whose  favourite  cry  is  the  necessity  for  the 
gospel  being  up  to  the  age,  as  if  it  were  ever 
possible  for  the  gospel  to  be  behind  the  age. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  growing  spirit  of  cdIiI 
Indifferentjsm,  seen  in  the  abounding  viola- 

of  the  population  suidc  in  ignorance  and  vice. 
It  certainly  was  time  that  the  church  should 
he  seriously  thinking  what  in  such  circuin- 
stances  she  ought  to  do.  What  plans  are  to 
be  adopted  to  slay  the  advancing  tides  of 
supersti^on,  infidelity,  and  wickedness  ?  Nut 
ecclesiastical  titles  bills  whose  futility  seems 
pretty  iteli  demonstrated  by  the  fmt,  that 
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ift«r  hinng  becD  carried  at  8t  BtepbeDB,  Iqjnred,  and  t1ie  demands   of  jnitice,  and 

[bej  hare  never  beeii   carried  any  flirthrr.  mtukly  voted  awa;  iu  monej,  and  maoned 

Not   a    conteiDptnooa    indifFereaee    to    the  ita  fleets,  and  caparisoned  ita  troopa;  and 

michiDationaDFtfaeenemiea  of  the  faith,  as  if  ahall  not  the  members  oftbe  church  he  raised 

Christians,  ostrich -like,  (bought  their  safety  to  quit  themaelves  lilie  goai  soldiers  of  Jesiii 

li;  in  shDttinj;  their  eves  to  the  advances  of  Chriat,  and  flgbt  for  the  univeraal  triumph  of 

Uiefoe.  Itia  demanded  from  those  occupying  that  trnth,   which,   had  it  full  hold  of  the 

Zion't  satch-tower^  that  thej  be  able  to  de-  hearts  of  men.  would  aoon  turn  aworda  Into 

Ibdd  lliem  from  assaults.     Espeuially  it  is  re-  ploughshares,  spears  into  pruning  hooka,  ajid 

qdsite  that  from  ever^'  pulpit   ia    the  land  the  population  of  the  world  into  a  family  of 

thve  be  freely  and  fully  preached  the  grand  brothers  7    And  all  the  more  may  they  be 

dMlrinea  of  the  cross;  tor  only  by  proclaiming  impelled  thus  to  act,  since  the  war-clouds  that 

'Heavtn's  easy,  artless,  naencumbered  plan,  are  enveloping  ua  are  not  ao  black  and  denee 

ihall  we  successfully  expose  the  cumbersome  as  to  prevent  some  rays  reaching  us  from  the 

mettiDd  of  saliatjoii  taught  by  the  Romibh  Sua  of  Hope  that  brightly  shines  behind  them, 

ctarch,— only  the  cross  can  really  meet  the  Thus,  some  imagine  that  prea^t  conflicts  are 

ilefper  Deeds  of  our  modern  philosophers  and  only  introductory  to  strifes  which  are  to  follow 

5pirit[i&]ise  our  lutellectnallam.  and  give  it  ia  some  of  the  other  down-trodden  European 

\rin  and  soal,— and  only  may  we  hope  to  natiotis — Italy,  for  instance—and  should  such 

toiicli  the  bosoms  of  the  sons  of  toil,  and  surmises  prove  correct,  may  not  the  arrival 

ilie  mtcbed  poor,  when  we  address  to  them  of  that  time  be  hastened  for  nhicli  our  fathers 

tat  old  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  used  no  bithfully  to  pray,  when  "  the  nrnn  uf 

Iibour  and  are  heavy  ladeu,  and  1  will  give  sin  shall  be  swept  away  with  tlie  besom  of 

jDuresL*    And  as  to  the  body  of  the  people,  destruction?"     Or,  should  war  be  confined 

ntver  were  tiiey  more  called  oo  than  at  pre-  to   lis  present  scene,  are  there  not  grounds 

»ni  to  make  it  manifest  that  Christianity  is  for  hoping  that  in  this,  as  in  ao  many  other 

BOtacDldcreed,bat  a  warmlife,  and  to  show  cases,  the  God  of  Providence  may  shon  that 

viat  Christianity  U,  by  showing  what  Chris-  He  can  make  the   wrath   of  man   lo  praise 

^initj'lD  themselves  can  do-  Bravely  da  home  Him?     Already  Christianity  in  Turkey  isre- 

aiissiiHiaries  betake  themselvcB  to  the  execu-  leased  from  restrictions  by  which  It  has  long 

ta  of  their  arduoos  task,  and  signally  have  been  fettered;  Chriatians  are  being  granted 

IhnrlaboarBbeenoftenCimesrewa^ed:— but,  privileges   of  which,  at  no  distant  date,  it 

iflhe  members  of  the   church  would  make  would  have  been  deemed  absurd  to  dream; 

rausaeaco  work  of  letting  their  Christian  in-  and,  as  the  affection  of  the  Turks  will  doubt- 

fiufiicegoforth'frorathem— thoughasailently,  less  be  drawn  out  to  those  who  have  come 

if  oolj  as  sorely  as  fraijrance  issues  from  the  like  brothers  lo  their  rescue  in  the  time  of 

" — •■  ■  ■       •-  .      -          -                •  peril,itis  natural  to  suppose  that  their  grft- 

,  -   - -■lesi'    11      ''■'■■'-  -  "■'  "'--!— ■-''  '■■ >■—  '- 

rofeasing  Christians  were  "living 
esus  Christ,"  seen  and  n     '     " 
incj  wonid  do  more  lo  ailem 

•in  HiB  lonls  of  outcasts  thai.  _, 

spfalt  to  them  the   most  eloquent  appeals, 

consume  them  with  the  Sashes  of  the  most  been    broken  down,  and  this  uuc  lau^,  uu- 

'iihcring  aarcaam,  or  level   at  them   whole  tiaetly  says  Co  Christians,  "  Go  ye  up  into  the 

tatleries  of  logic.     But  there  must  be  more  land  and  possess  it."     The  contest  now  going 

Uiintbia.    Raided  schools  must  be  increased,  on  in  China,  is  not  simply  a  political  but  a 

nuHioD  choTches  multiplied,  and  Che  staff  of  moral  one;  the  minds  of  ils  almosCcountless 

os'okd,  self-sac rificinK  evangel iats  increased,  myriads  have  been  awoke  from  the  sleep  of 

liBlMil  of  scolding  the  outdoor  population  centuries,   and  summoned  to  enamine,  aye, 

WiDsc  they  will  not  coma  to  us,  we  moat  and  todisown  many  old  beliefs;  the  insurgenla 

kam  to  go  to  them,  and  convince  them  ws  are  fighting  not  more  energetically  for  the 

[at(  eome  not  merely  to  do  Ihtm  a  fayour,  overtlirow  of  their  present  dynasty,  than  for 

»"t  bjcanse  we  ourselves  would  perform  a  the  annihilation  of  their  present  deities,  and 

niilT,  anil  because  we  are  impelled  by  strong  although  with    no    small    amount    of  error 

'fiopiithy  for  their    perishing  souls.      The  they  are  preaching  no  email  amount  of  truth 

"''"' -•■ •■  •-  -'-'--  .'.- —  respectingiheGodwhomweadore.    Wohave 

'^^"'li  lu  tae  c^asi,  ana  mac  m  its  connicis  ready,  if  Christians  choose,  to  be  east  inC^ 

and  its  consequences  we,  as  a  naCion,  have  Che  mould  of  Christian  truth;  but  if  Chrls- 

»  most  important  part  to  play.    What  scope  tians  do.  not  choose,  ready  to  become  tba 

"ngnt  itgire  the  Chriatian  orator  for  eloquent  victims  of  those  delusions  by  which  BaUn  will 

appeals  ID  his  believing  brethren,  as  he  sum-  not  be  slack  to  seek  their  sidritual  ruin. 

"ons  ihem  lo  Cake  a  lesson  from  the  leal  of  AlreadytheBrilJshehurtheshavedoiienobty. 

"*,  people  that  delight  in  war,"  as  to  the  The  United    PreabvCerian   Church   in  that 

ual  bj  whichthey  should  be  inspired  in  their  grand  effort  has  nobly  done  her  part.     Still, 

^deatDurs  to  secure  the  conquests  of  the  the  work  is  after  all  but  begiimintt  to  bej^n, 

■/■J's  of  Peace  I    And  on  the  other  hand,  and,  as  they  would  not  be  gaitey  of  slighting 

snail  ~nr  naUoo,  which  has  so    long  been  opportunities  merdfullv  presented,  let  them 


■ogld prove  the  best  home  missionaries?    If  tiCude  ti 
ill  professing  Christians  were  "living  epia 
>t  Jesus  Christ,"  seen  and  read  of  all  w 

lid  do  more  lo  silence  scentics  and  are  borne  also  from  the  farthest  East. 

aonis  of  outcasts  than  if  chey  coold  the  moral  barriers  which  prevented  ac 

loquent  appeals,  a  tliird  part  of  the  world's  popuiatioi 
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adT«rted  to  OM  Cilitar.    Tb« 

□f  the  past  jeia,  fae  observed,  formed  a  de- 
cided era  in  the  histm  of  the  nilBslon  to  that 
inlemtitnr  district  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  desirefl  of  the  church  fur  the  buccbbs 
of  eian^liiing  efforts  there  were  beginning' 
to  grow  somewhat  impatient,  and,  in  the 
hearts  of  some,  there  iru  risinK  the  eiclama- 
t'roo,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  bow  long-!'"  But 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  had  not  per- 
mitted their  hopes  to  be  rery  long  deferred. 
Now  at  each  of  the  Calabar  mission  stattonB, 
there  are  some  poor  AMcans  hrooght  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  Calal>ar  is  bot 
the  gate  that  leads  to  miliiona  upon  millions 
who  are  dwelling  hi  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  If  ever  the  light  of  gOBpel  troth  is  to 
illumine  and  cheer  these  miserable  masses, 
it  most  go  forth  IVom  the  mission  stations 
already  planted.  Mr  Middleton  referred  to 
the  intimate  connection  which  eiists  betwe" 


though  there  are  otller 
hare  much  more  eitensive  missions  on  ibt 
coast  and  in  the  West  India  Islands  Ihin  wt, 
yet  there  Is  no  chnrch  which  expendi  hi 
large  a  proportion  of  Its  means  in  behalf  of 
the  negro  race.  As  if  to  ownyon  inthii.sBd 
rewnrd  joor  efforts,  God  has  put  jos  is  poi- 
s^asion  of  the  most  adTantageons  ponfisii 
which  conld  be  occupied  a«  respect!  tbescgn 
portion  of  the  hnman  family.  Are  jon  pre. 
psred  brethren  woitblly  to  occupjil?  Wt 
cannot  suppose  that  yon  will  oecnpy  It  la- 
worthily— that  yon  will  neither  enter  in  yoot. 
selves,  nor  suffer  others,  by  your  posseHion  of 
the  hey,  to  enter  in  who  might  he  dispmHl  M 

.    ..      __    '■— .t  Tonwilljicld 

WetrufitjM 
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every  o. 


of  U 


globe,  and  I 

gifted  with  Chri«tianity  more  pi 
abundantly  than  any  other  nation  n 
From  this  state  of  things  he  infcn 
responsibility  rertins  on  Britain  to  endeai 
to  bless  the  members  of  the  human  bmiiy 
with  the  giorioua  gospel.  "  It  loolts,"  he  con. 
tinued,  "  as  if  in  Providence  we  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  Trostees  of  Christianity  for  tbe 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  oh  I  what  shil  we  say 
to  the  Judge  of  ail  the  earth,  if  we  wrap  our 
talent  tn  a  napkin,  and  keep  it  to  ourselves, 
and  refuse,  as  best  we  can,  to  dispense  the 
blessings  of  which  we  have  been  put  ' 


We  now  1 
"Here  a 


ir  heav 


if  this  sea-girt  Isle  nf  ours  had  been  made  the 
world's  moral  heart;  and  since  the  channels 
are  so  many  through  which  in  otiier  respects 
we  can  let  our  influence  he  felt  upon  tha  ^obe, 
are  we  not  ImperatiTelj  bound  to  sanctity 
these  channels  by  rendering  them,  so  to  say, 
the  arteries  and  veins  through  which  we  shali 
propel  to  earth's  remotest  bounds  Uie  spiritual 
life-blood  of  the  world.  Ah  I  there  lias  been 
(tiyen  us  a  noble  mission,  God  grant  we 
'e  grace  faithfully  and  snccesafully  to 


fulftl  itl 

The  Rev.  Mr  Goldie,  from  Old  Calabar, 
next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  referred  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  snd  others  had 
been  sent  to  that  quarter  of  the  world  eight 

Crs  a^,  and  to  the  revolting  forms   of 
thenism  which  prevailed  at  that  time.    He 

prominent  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  connCry, — to  slavery,  wliich  differed,  he 

•ailed  elsewhere,  nissmach  as  the  slave  was 
often  equal  in  InteHectnal  position  and  even  in 
wealth  to  his  master,  while  he  had  to  a  great 
extent  the  disposal  of  his  own  time.  After 
alluding  to  the  slave  trade,  which  had  almost 


:of  the. 


enlarged  npor. „ . 

been  done  by  itistitatiug  schools,  and  estab- 
lishing among  the  people  tlie  means  of  good. 
In  conclnaion,hesaid— The  tribesof  Ethiopia, 
it  has  been  said,  are  the  especial  care  of  the 
mtssionary  operations   of  our   church,  for 


d  worthily  to  occ 

aon?     The  chur 

the  readiness  Hno  lineraiit]' mu 

im  asked  fbr  the  eitensli>D  of  ibt 
cimtriboted  and  even  eiceedrf. 

t  for  agents.    Who  is  tbere  rtidj 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  aj, 

I,  send   me?"      In  the  cue  of 

,  jor  mission  fields,  your  agenlBJi     [ 

not  require  to  resign  the  blessings  of  civiliuJ     ■ 
society,  and  the  lands  of  the  distant  nit  m 
snrronnded  by  the  halo  of  romance  and  ctis- 
slcal  aasocistion  which  may  attract  to  thrm 
the  BympRtbies  and  iabouni  of  many  of  om 
ynung  men  who  devote  themselves  to  tJisvtrt 
of  the  mission  field.     Africa  has  nothing  to 
plead  but  her  wrongs  and  her  wretchedno    ) 
—wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white  mas,  mi 
wrBtohedneas  consequent  thereon— Irnl  tbM    , 
form  a  plea  ever  prevalent  with  Hira  "In 
"came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost'  We  hope 
there  is  that  mind  which  wan  in  Christ  JcM 


as  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them;  aDdthiiuli-  , 
eipation  being  (iilfilled,  at  no  Teir  distmt  dq 
shall  the  full  tide  of  the"  water  of  Hffe  bsponr- 
ed  through  the  entrance  of  the  Niger  sod  of 
the  Calabar,  tiiroughout  the  vast  vsllin  « 
the  interior  continent,  making  "UielnJdtt. 

and  blosBoiB  a  0* 

The  Ee*.  Wii.i.iaij  G&arim  of  Liverpool 

was  the  next  speaker.  Be  dwelt  especiiH; 
upon  those  features  in  a  ehutch  that  "lU 
make  it  an  attractive  and  convertine  "ituffi 
—mighty  for  theconqnestofthewoSd.  nt 
missionary  cause,  he  obsened,  has  in  11  el<- 
ments  that  make  it  stand  dfat  alone,  tnd 
stamp  it  with  the  image  and  supersoriptioo  of 
God  himself.  These  are  its  designs,  IM 
bringing  men  liaok  to  God,  and  correspond- 
ing to  this  Its  grand  means— the  Word  of  G« 
—the  Spirit  of  God— and  the  prayers  jw 
labours  of  the  Church  of  God.  Any  of  liMt 
are  powers  to  be  found  nowhere  else ;  all  of 
them  together  are  mighty  for  the  conversioti  of 
the  world.  Its  design  la  the  grandfst  at  lU, 
which  by  bringing  man  to  the  peace  and  like- 
ness of  God  has  power  to  confer  every  otM 
blessing  upon  him.  It  is  something fijrCliroU- 
anity  that  alone  among  all  systems  this  ii  nn 
deetared  mission ;  that  what  ° ■—  ""' 
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iMwiiwd,  «liat  pMlotophj  hM  never  tried, 
■twhu  not  onl}  tried  but  Id  man;  loetutoM 
•nsniplubed.  lira  flrat  element  of  power  in 
Ihi  clurch  ta  aa  idisolcte  and  nQir>Terlng 
EuUi.  When  Ibb  ii  gained,  aU  is  )^Ded ;  we 
But  liia  ftom  the  loK  groands  of  eioful 
foDbt  uid  worMlj  oBculation,  utd  Htandapon 
IbelieighlionbetrntheofUieGoepel.  Their 
ccrlainlj  will  mahe  ns  firm ;  their  grrandeor 
liii  Ij/t  in  op;  their  tieant;  will  iDBpire  and 
Ihcir  final  Bncom  will  draw  im  onward.  Faith 
in  the  crosi  of  Christ  Is  Stirii  In  HIh  universal 
iinpiom.  We  must  dwell  more  there;  not 
IwlwringDDljrbnt  liring'  under  the  nnspeak- 
abl;  meel  and  ■tren^^heujiig  pardon  it  has 
tniiii^  to  ns ;  entering  into  tiie  fuhtess  of 
tiie  lOTe  it  unfolds ;  shaping  oorseJTes  by 
iu  lODderfnl  eiample  of  aacrlHce ;  and 
MiDE  that  sure  na  are  the  peace  and 
pontritth  ohich  the;  flll  na  must  be  the 
rertunij  with  which^ej  wlU  one  dayflU  the 
wwW.  Those  are  dliine,  and  these  mnst 
cone  in  foremost  at  the  last  It  Is  here 
ind  hen  only  monlded  OD  this  mai^i'ili^nt 
snie,  minted  Id  this  atmosphere  of  heaTen, 
Mil  there  are  sent  forth  the  men  who  will 
a!i  up  agam  as  from  the  dead  the  lirlng 
ipint  of  apoatolic  times.  If  we  would  be 
troatc,  there  must  be  more  Joba-like  ron- 
WtplitionB  of  the  incarnate  Rpdeemt 


line  and  Paul's  faith  aohiered  will  follow  the 
oH  spirit  in  whataoeffer  diurch  it  appears,  A 
•ecnnd elemsntof  power  is  hohneBSpSepBratinff 
lit  chnrch  ffOiB  the  world,  keeping  before  it 
Hwettiini;  gerener  and  more  noble  than  itself 
P«»™9ea.  and  making  it  wonder  and  be 
tkaisi  pemnaded,  stripping  it  of  selflahneaa, 
Inai  il  may  jfo  forth  with  unhampered  energy 
W  lU  "ork.  Whiit  is  it  that  makes  men 
I^am  ind  look  kindly  on  the  Gospel,  when 
IJ'I  diiiiks  it  in  erery  other  point?  It  is 
llie  ctiaracler  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  sermon 
"111  Its  story  where  those  of  the  Mount  and 
"»  upper  room  may  not  be  felt.  And  so 
■''h  lie  ehnrch.  Let  it  be  felt  that  Jesos 
"inal  in  still  liring  among  men  :  It  matters 
"We  hoir  few,  or  poor,  or  ignorant  the  men 
W  IhroBgli  whom  he  breaflies,  and  speaks, 
"O  acB ;  the  rery  weakness  and  defects  but 
"uiiwootthB  more  the  wonderful  elevation 
■M  beamy  within.    Were  we  hi 


itaelf  if  it  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  eilsUng,  If  It  Is  to  be  continu- 
ally doing  good,  it  must  go  about.  Jeaua 
ChrisE  must  still  walkthrough  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  our  Glangowe  and  Edinburghs,  and 
go  forth  to  the  highways  and  hedges  of  dis- 
tant lands,  if  the  lost  are  to  ba  aaied,  the 
charch  to  be  healthy,  and  the  world  to  be 
assured  that  there  is  the  wisilnm  and  the 
power  of  God.  Michael  Angelo  once  came 
mto  Haphael's  studio  In  his  absence,  saw  the 
oarrowneaa  of  his  designs,  and  taking  a  piece 
of  chalk,  drew  a  grander  and  bolder  line, 
writing  underneath,  (n^w — farther.  Kn- 
phael  took  the  adrlee,  and  the  broader  can- 
vasa  broDght  out  his  snrpaaaing  genina.  So 
with  the  church— Christ  eomes  into  our 
midst,  and  as  He  points  to  His  cross  and  to 
the  wDrld  cries  aloud— farther.  He  writes 
the  word  upon  dot  misaionary  plans,  con* 
trlbations,  praters.  And  the  last  and  great- 
eat  feature  of  a  mighty  church  is  p^yer. 
Other  devils  may  bo  cast  out  in  our  own 
uame  and  strength.  We  may  educate  and 
oiriliie,  and  never  think  of  God;  but  this 
hind  goeth  not  out  bnt  by  prayer  and  bat- 
ing. The  hour  of  the  power  of  Christ  and 
His  troth  is  that  hour  when  our  pride 
is  abased,  unr  wisdom  felt  to  be  folly  and 
our  strength  weakness,  and  all  onr  desire 
and  crying  Is  towards  Bis  name.  And  in 
what  way  are  these  features  of  the  church 
fitted  to  win  and  conquer  pr^udiced  and  un- 
godly men?  Such  a  church  supplies,  ever* 
day,  evidences  of  its  Divine  origin,  by 
forming  deeds  which  manifest  Divine  po 
The  power  of  working  miracles  is,  in  a  high 
and  noble  sense,  a  algn  of  the  true  church  ; 
._j  .V.  . .__.  -i„j|g,  of  y,j  nineteenth 
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"berftiinreofauattractivechureh.  Much 
to  Men  E^d  on  the  subject  in  past  ycara, 
™  W  need  a  deeper  baptism  into  Its  spirit, 

>«d  lie  UDst  not  be  coerced  ir' ■ —     '- 

'uelity  and  Popery  merely  n 
M  lu  draw  together  onr   ba 


— ,  r-«— ^"  —  *->^  centre,  the  great  pro 

tUmation— As   nothing  can    separate    yoi 

iteve  of  Christ,  so  let  nothing  sepa- 


An- 


of  power  is   aggression 
the  ehnrch.    Dead  hiths  do 

inmague    ths^sfllvBa;    a  Diing  Mth 
Love  and  nkenem  to  Christ,  conn. 

•  in  the  tniili  and  triumph  ef  bis  canM 


nineteenth  century.  If  any  other 
the  present  day  can  do  like  things,  «nere,Hiiu 
what  is  itr  Is  It  Hindu  Pantheisn),  or  African 
Obeism,  or  Tnrkish  Mohammedanism,  or 
Continental  infidelity,  or  Italian  Ponery  7  It 
is  none  of  tiiem  all.  One  system  only,  where- 
everitgoes,  brings  with  it  blessings  that  range 
from  the  highest  spiritual  to  the  lowest  bodily 
wants— and  that  is  the  Gospel.  And,  after 
all,  It  is  not  so  muoh  what  Christianity  is,  as 
what  Christianity  does,  that  vindicates  its 
place  and  proclaims  Its  power.  A  Calabar 
saint  will  sorely  convince  men  that  virtue 
goes  ODt  of  Christ  stilt.  Plato  was  once  asked 
bv  a  disciple,  What  is  motion  ?  and  beingun- 
able  to  reply,  rose  up,  and  walking  before 
him,  said,  "^at  is  motion ;  and  so,  if  the 
church  can  in  no  otiier  way  teach  men  whence 
Chrlatianity  oomeSiiet  it  arise  and  walk  in  the 
frreatnesB  of  its  strength,  from  the  Dan  to  the 
Bcerabeba  of  our  earth,  scattering  its  deed* 
of  heavenly  benevolence  at  every  step,  and 
man  will  be  compeited  to  say,  It  is  of  God. 
Such  a  church  also  shows  the  truth  In  iUi 
mnst  attractive  and  powerfU  form.  If  you 
wish  to  make  the  world  feel  what  the  love  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  Is,  do  not  take  it  to  soum 
formal  system,  moch  less  to  some  angry  de- 
bate, bat  do  take  it  (o  some  garret  or  cellar 
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in  oar  1>r^  towns,  where  the  heart  li  londj 
and  dark,  and  the  body  iaitricken  with  piln  ; 
□T  Uke  il  to  some  Iruli  hoTCl  or  some  aegro 
■choul -house,  where  Uie  truth  ii&IFection&tely 
told  that  God  came  Into  the  worh]  to  saie 
Hinnen.  Such  a  church,  moreover,  attracts 
the  imagmBtiaii  and  Kai"'  the  affections  of 
men;  and  it  reqnirea  principle,  holii 


imitation  of  tbees  ti 


tiie  Btrung-holds  of  Popery.  It  is  her  8air._ 
Fmncis  and  her  Xavier— her  8iit«r  of  Charity 
wiping  off  the  sweat  of  death  from  the  brow 
of  poverty  and  Bhame,lier  priest  eDcounl«rlng 
the  fever  and  the  pls{{ue  !□  their  most  danger- 
ous aeaaons.  Chalmere  In  the  West  Port  is 
more  powerful  than  Chalmers  in  the  Troii 
Church,  or  the  Divinity  Chair.  And  tlie 
lonely  grave  of  our  own  Jameson  in  Calabar, 
and  the  disappearance  of  poor  Winton  in  the 
depths  of  the  aea,  these  and  such  as  these 
have  shed  a  sacred  charm  over  our  cause,  and 
madelt  holy  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  ungodly. 
Let  the  world  feel  that  you  mean  its  best 
happiness,  and  you  disarm  it  of  more  than 
the  half  of  its  opposition.  It  is  this  that  will 
save  our  country  and  our  world.  Let  the  feet 
of  Christian  men  go  down  to  the  cellars  and 
up  to  the  garrets  of  our  ignorant  and  de- 
praved streets,  let  them  staiid  in  the  beautiful 
volleys  of  France,  or  amidst  those  jungles 
wiience  the  snowa  of  the  Cimeroons  are  seen, 
and  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  Word  of  God 
shall  hnve  free  course  and  he  giorilied.  Our 
-erydiffl  col  lies  will  then  he  our  helja,  and 

nwill 


engthen 


ttvel  will  g 
Andui 


lie 


englhdi 


Nor  certainly  does  oi 


'h  labourer  i 


Go   s 


B.plaii 


ho  Bait-market  the  differ, 
ences  oetween  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  Wili  he  be 
made  a  better  man  thereby  ?  Even  the  wisest 
lieads  across  the  border  can.liardly  be  made 
to  understand  them.  They  cannot  be  ferried 
across  the  Solway  Frith ;  and  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  West  Indies,  or  Africa,  they  are  a 
and  feebleness  only.  Let  us 
ritof  union  is  gaining  ground. 


thank  God,  a 


s,  yet  in 


it&r 


distant,  take  unto  itself  a  body,  strong,  con 
pact,  and  beautiful,  which  will  do  its  work 
well,  and  represent  its  characler  worthily  be- 
fore men.  And  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  ^ve  life  and  success  to  all.  Science 
may  open  the  furrows  of  the  field— wars  may 
plough  it  op  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  the 
aeed  of  divine  truth  may  be  cast  into  it ;  but 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  increase. 
And  ne  shall  look  not  in  vain— for  wlien  we 
pray,  the  rain  and  the  den  will  fall,  the  gales 
of  heaven  be  breathed  forth,  and  in  due  time 
the  men  who  went  ont  Keeping,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  return  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing their  elieaves  olth  them.    We  are  tle- 


Jone 

j^endant  for  all  from  on  High.  As  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Nile  shrinks  within  its  banks,  and 
the  hope  of  harvest  fails,  in  vain  are  the  de- 
crees of  Fliaraohs,  the  arms  of  soldiers,  the 
wiadom  of  counsellors,  and  the  charms  of 
magicians  \  in  vain  even  the  tears  and  horrors 
of  its  million  families.  The  whole  nation  goes 
to  its  banks— what  can  it  do  bat  pray  for  the 
rain  from  on  high  ?  So  we  stand  by  tbs 
banks  of  the  river  of  life.  The  waters  of  the 
sanotnory  are  low — life  is  weak,  and  revival  is 
■canty.  We  feel  that  no  wisdom,  no  eloqnenct, 
no  power,  can  bring  down  the  supply.  We 
must  pray— from  this  assembly  must  go  up 

a  bleising—from  every  sanctuary  in  (he 
towns  and  villages  of  our  country,  from  every 
family  in  tlie  scattered  homes  la  our  uhnrch, 

g  till  Wre  be^no 

I  of  the  proceedings,  thei 

ummond  of  Branl 
;  on  "The  Claim 
Canada  as  a  Mission  Field."  He  conid  not, 
he  observed,  throw  around  the  Cana4ian  Uii- 
sion  an  air  of  romance,  and  tell  of  mde 
savages  with  their  barbarous  cuatoms  and 
heathen  practices.  Canada  is  a  citilised 
country.  Ita  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part, 
make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  their  cu- 
toms  and  habits  do  not  differ  materially  from 
your  own.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  tribes  of 
tlie  Red  Indian  scattered  here  and  there 
throughont  the  country— one  in  the  immedialt 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  whicli  he  re- 
sided. Besides,  there  are  in  the  country  daily 
increaung  nuoibers  of  poor  negroes,  who 
have  worn  the  chains  of  slavery,  but  have  fled 
from  the  slave  states,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing our  shores,  and  bave  found  a  home  when 
they  may  dwell  in  peace  and  safety.  Bat  with 
these  exceptions,  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  is  for  the  most  part  BriUsh,  or  the 
descendants  of  British  emigrants;  and  il 
is  amongst  them  tlie  missionaries  live  aad 
laboor.  From  a  small  beginning  the  mission 
had  gone  on  increasing,  till  now  there  art 
npwsrds  of  hfty  labourers  on  the  field,  and 
near  seventy  congregations  nnder  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Synod,  Since  1847,  the  churuh 
there  had  nearly,  ni)t  quite,  doubted  the  nuiu- 
her  of  her  ministers  and  congregations.  Then 
she  numbered  twenty- eight  ministers  and 
tliirty-sii  congregations,  now  she  has  upwaidi 
of  flfty  ministers  and  preachers,  and  lieu 
seventy  congregations.  The  growih  of  tlie 
country  might  have  warranted  a  still  greater 
increase.  Emigration  to  Canada,  during  that 
period,  had  been  immeniie  ;  for  1861,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was,  up  to  the  11th  Uct.,  10,299.  In 
some  districts  the  popaiation  had  been  more 
than  quadrupled,  and  although  this  had  Dol 
been  the  case  all  over,  yet  tiic  general  in- 
crease had  been  sufficient  to  warrant  a  stiil 
higher  proportion  than  had  been  attained  bj 
the  mission.  And  how  are  we  to  acconot 
for  this  fiict  7     The  true  aecret  waa  Ihe  waol 
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of  (abourers.    Tear  after  year  they  had  aaVed  iriltirK  field  of  miifionmrj  laboiir.    Hundreds 

ti>rpreacber8.andallthathadoomeinanBiier  of  families  are  yearly  emiirallng  from  this 

to  these  repeated  and  earnest  calla  have  been,  country  and  aeltliiiK  down  in  are ;  at  first  they 

likeaiigetf¥isits.fflwandfarbetween.    There  may  have  to  encounter  numerous  hardah Spa 

■ulilielyto  he  this  vear  a  groat  acceaalau  and   pecanlarj  difficulliei,  but    after  a  few 

lolheirnumbera.     Tiilslackof  preachers  had  years  they  surmount  them  all.     But  could 

in  larlons  nays  retarded  progresa.     It  had  there  be  a  greater    trial   to  a  pious  family, 

lioQB  90  in  those  congregBtions  with  settled  than  the  want  of  ordinanoas,  or  a  greater 

pastors,  becauae  when  assisting  one  another  temptation  to  a  careleaa  one  P     Or  could  wo 

at  the  cominnnion,  the  congregation  of  the  bestow  a  greater  faiour  iipnn  them  than  send 

issistsnt  must  be  vacant  that  day ;  besides,  them  a  minister  of  the' Gospel?     Let  us  go 

in  moat  presbyteries,  the  ministers  take  their  with  them  to  Canada— follow  that  family  that 


,nding  over 
I  it,  Hr  not 


y  of  preachers,  and  of  course  these  to  the  Huron  Tract  or  the  Owen  Sound— he 

congre^iana  moat  anffar  somewhat.     Still,  purchases  100  acres— that  ia,  he  pays  a  small 

vilhllus  drawback,  they  had  almost  all,  if  uot  sum  of  maaey  on  his  lot,  and  agrees  to  pay 

illof  liera,  made  very  creditable  advances,  the  rest  in  yearly  inatal 

Tie  lick  of  preachers  retards  the  progress  of  seven  or  ten  years- no 

taaat  congregations.     A  station  could  not  a  patch  of  it  is  cleared.     Hisflrstconiem  laio 

[rosptr  withaut    pastoral    superintendence,  eet  a  house  up.     He  makes  a  Bee,  that  is,  he 

1  cooid  get  aeroion  only  once  a  fortnight  or  myitea  all  the  neighbours  around  to  come  and 

onceimonth.    Doubtless.stalions  could  have  givo  him  a  day's  work,  who  are  very  ready  to 

Ixen  hnaed  in  inviting  Helda,  bat  the  want  of  turn  out  at  such  a  call.     And   there  in  the 

it  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  evening  stands  his  log-house,  where  in  the 


people  when  there  was  little  prospect  of  ful- 
ElliaK  tbeui.    Never  in  its  history  has  Canada 


wjoysii  sg  great  a  share  of  public 

u  Hwn  have  thought  of  throwing' their  money  to  field,and  tlii:ir  rich  produce  surrounds  them 

into  tbe  Thames  years  ago   as  invest  it  in  with  many  a  comfort,  and  transforms  their 

Cjiida,  were  now  readytoinvestilalmostlo  dwelling  into  a  home  of  peace  and  plenty, 

in  J  amount.     The  country's  credit  is  good.  The  Sabbathdawns— noaoundof  Ihechnrch- 

Bntlth  journalists  laud  it  to  the  skiea  ;  and  going  bell  ia  heard- no  house  of  God  throws 

?iBn  British  legialators  have  publicly  owned  open  its  door  to  Invite  theni  within— no  man 

tiist  Canida  ia  a  great  country,  that  it  has  of  God  cheers  them  with  bis  hindly  visits  ;  or 

outlived  its  babyhood,  and  ia  fast  shooting  up  if,  in  a  neighbouring  school-houae,  there  be 

ia  all  the  fresbness  and  vigour  of  youth,  to  occasional  sermon,  and  thcv  renair  to  it.  their 

take  its  place  among  the  nations  of  theeartb.  intetligenc 

Sludj  progress  cbaraeterises  it,  whether  you  sihibiliom 

'"'■-litsphysioal,  civil,  nommercial,  or 'edu.  and  tliey  retoro  home,  ready  Id  hang  th< 

al  aspects.     Trackless  forests  are  fast  harp9UpanthewillowB,andsit  downandwee 

.__!_.....__    .1.    ___    _,  .u.  T,..j_  "■■-   reeouldweflndamoreinvitinKandor 

Lg  Geld  of  lab 


jran  start  up,  the  reward  of  persevenng  in- 

ren,  our  countrymen,  and  surely  have  a  claim 

iasitj.    Many  villages  and  towns  have  grown 

upon    our    benevolence.      Canada  contains 

npw&ere,  tea  or  twenty  years  aRo.  nought 

wd  be  seen  save  the  beech  or  maple,  or 

liitflv  pine,  spreading  forth  their  imuriant 
bpinche.  and  affording  food  and  abelter  to  the 

Christians— who  are  destitute  of  the  raeana  of 

grace.     They  want  ministers.      They  want 

woodpecker  or  tbe  equirrel.  And  then  numer- 

assistance  in  upholding  ordinances  for  a  little 

while.       If  we  give  strenuous  aid  now,  we 

op  Uie  interior,  and  unfold  its  vast  reaourcea. 

shall,  doubtless,  after  a   while,  be  relieved. 

ilnadyieverallinesare  in  operation,  running 

UirougU  important   sectiona  of  tho  oountry. 

more  able ;    and  if  they  were  not  anxious 

about  extension,  very  soon,  indeed,  they 
would  be  independent  of  foreign  lud.     Al- 

imt of  oor  towna  and  cities.     The  inhabitant 

"f  London,  Canada  West,  may  lea.e  his  home 

ready  have  they  caught  the  spirit  of  Christian 

in  the  raomipg,  and  at  the  same  hour  next 

moriiuighe  maybe  walking  in  Broadway,  New 

their  neighbours,  and  bidding  these  in  their 
turn   spread   it  yet  wider.     But  much  still 

Vurit.    And  quicker  than  this,  they  had  the 

«lf graph,  not  as  here,  connected  merely  with  remains  to  be  done.     There  are  about  twenty 

rudv  connecting  all  tbe  principal  towns  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 

cities  wtth  each  other.    'The  coun  try  was  fast  and  of  these,  some  at  least  are  setf-support- 

Biliag  up;  people  flocking   to    it  from    all  ing,andothers,doubtlesa,wouldeoon become 

qoarien,  and  nadinKliames  of  peaoe,  and  so  under  the  inspection  of  devaCed  pastors. 

Bf>iy,  and  plenty.    This  made  Canada  an  When  these  are  supplied,  other  places  will 
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start  np  as  nredjr  and  u  promiKinjr.  The 
CunadiBn  miision  is  like  the  gold  refpons  uf 
AoBtralia— it  only  rrqoires  \a  be  wrought  to 
discover  its  capaoilitieB. 

Rev.  Datid  M'Ewen  of  Eilinbargh  then 
addresaed  the  meeliog.  The  a^  we  liie  iii, 
he  observed,  as  Teiiards  the  missionary 
enterprise,  is  stiil  to  a  large  extent  one  of 
difitculties  aud  discauragements.  But  it  is 
the  age  allotted  to  i»  Cur  aetire  eiertion,  and 
It  is  rapidlj  passing  away.  Antichrist  and 
Judaism,  as  well  as  MohammedaniBni  and 
heatheuisui,  have  been  shaken  to  their  fuQii- 
datiou,  and  shull  ere  long  be  ground  as  tu 
powder,  and  levelled  with  the  dust.  Super. 
Htition  and  f^maticism,  as  well  as  inhdellt}- 
Hnd  vice,  are,  ere  Innjc,  to  he  dissipated  from 
the  earth.  No  man  can  tell  by  filiat  course 
of  suverei^i  procedure  God  is  to  bring  about 
these  mif^hty  changes.  But  whatever  the 
course  niaj'  be,  it  is  not  to  be  the  rule  uf  the 
church's  present  dutv.  And  we  are  not  to 
wait  for  miracles  at  God's  hand  when  He  is 
puttingaihide  means  and  opportunities  within 
oar  reach,  and  summaninjf  ns  to  their  imme- 
diate improvement.  Though  the  work  be 
God's,  tlie  instrumentatlty  is  man'i;  Bud  if 
the  church  is  to  l>e  faithful  to  her  trusty  she 
must  be  night  and  day  at  her  post,  preparing 
for  the  great  consummation.  We  have  the 
means  at  command  by  which  the  work  may  be 
acoompU abed— not  such  wealtli  perhaps,  nor 
such  numbers,  nor  such  worldly  rank  and 
influence— as  might  in  human  eyes  seem 
sufBcient  for  so  mighty  an  undertaking.  But 
the  church  possesses  the  precise  means  God 
has  appointed,  and  though  these  may  appear 
in  human  eyes  as  inadequate,  as  did  David's 
pebble  from  the  brook,  or  Gideon's  handful 
of  warriors,  yet  they  arc  just  such  means 
that,  God  helping  her,  the  church  has  bat  to 

heathenism,  infidelity  and  vice  in  every  land. 
It  was  for  David  to  refuse  the  s>turd  of 
Goliath  for  he  had  not  tried  it,  and  to  prefer 
his  own  which  he  had  proved— but  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  we  are  called  to  employ,  h;is 


Indeed,  i 


chorch  were  only  roused  to  a  simDir  sense  tf 
mural  duig  in  reference  to  the  heathui  ii 
home  and  abroad,  neither  burning  Eeal  Jini 
necessary  help  wontd  then  be  awaiiting.  Tht 
church  has  but  to  increase  her  efforts  doriiif 
the  remaining  half  of  the  present  ceDlni} 
teiifoldorahundredfold,  and  there  will  bt) 
Bible  in  every  language  spoken  amOD^oieit, 
as  well  as  missionaries  to  arge  and  eipcsul 
are  wilfully  blii^ 
iiBBvea  anu  carin  seem  to  unite  at  Uie  \in- 
sent  age  iq  prorlaimiug  that  the  great  liirth. 
hour  of  the  world's  regeneration  has  arrin^ 
when  amid  the  throes  of  a  terrible  aijon),  i 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  di'til. 
eth  righteousness,  shall  be  made  to  appnr. 
It  will  not  be  long  ere  God  will  have  olhcn 
to  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  now  smnnoniai! 
us.  Jt  is  now  then  for  the  church  of  Gol 
and  for  this  chnrch,  to  occupy  with  energf 
"ngaas^ 

of  the  everlasting  word,  'untrammelled*  t^ 
atattj  jcrauts  and  enactments  ;  iet  ns  batt  ii 
universallT  enlightened  rejnrdinE  Uie  dit- 
trines  of  the  cross,  and  breuhhig  to  Godtlu 
spirit  of  prayer  and  snppHcation ;  let  ns  kin 
in  every  parent,  a  guardian  of  the  InUhi  a 
every  child  a  atndent  of  the  6criptaree;E 
every  member  a  temple  of  the  Holy  GbtR, 
and  in  eraj  minister  "a  workman  ilal 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed ; "  and  tbsi^ 
few  in  number,  and  poor  in  condition,  not 
the  twelve  fishermen  of  Galilee,  she  nnU, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Heaven,  eiprtu 
influence  that  would  make  itself  felt  id  eteij 
conscience,  and  lift  a  voice  that  would  oi 
long  roil -itself  loud  as  ten  thousand  ibuiKlen, 


'.LE,  on  bebaJf  of  the  Pnreif 


itteo,  St 


bound  t 


neighbour's  house  >! 


Ls  IJiat  which  reqnii 

tn  lives,  or  to  make  provision  foi 

■   ■     ■     When  told  that   theii 


ed 


X>  lock  D| 


ti  feel 


ing  on  the  sleeping  inmates,  and  leave  them 
to  become  the  victims  of  the  burning  con- 
^gration?  Or  when  It  is  told  a  set  of 
honeet  fishermen,  that  a  ship  has  stranded 
or  struck  on  the  adjoining  coast,  and  that 
human  beings  are  struggling  with  the  raging 
billows— will  they  feel  free  in  their  conscience, 
to  let  them  shrieV  and  die  and  sink  into  the 
abyss,  without  stirrine  a  foot  or  enerting  a 
muscle  to  bring  them  aid?  Or  when  it  is 
told  our  nation  that  one  of  her  oldest  allies 
is  menaced  by  a  hausrhty  despot,  and  her  very 
existence  jeopardicd,  as  he  threatens  to 
trample  her  nnder  the  hoof  of  his  lawless 
rapacity,  does  Biitaiii  feel  free  to  leave  that 
al^  to  Uie  mercy  of  Ihe  destroyer  ?    If  tlie 


the  leadiug  poinU:— 
1.    That,    as    the    diipenaaiiac   Dnder 

any  particular  country  or  people,  bol 
jas  for  the  field  of  its  aperation  '  the  noriJ ;' 

jf  Christ,  to  present  the  free  offers  of  ulvilioD 
to  all'  classes  and  kindreds  of  men  ;  sa  thr 
BtudeniB  who  enter  the  Theological  Hall  tn 
to  be  understood  as  declariog  that  the  minis- 
try to  which  they  aspire  is  a  miniatrj  f"r  tin 
world  i  and,  therefbre,  as  holding  themvlf^ 
prepared,  solemnly  aqd  prayerfuilv,  W  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  foreign  as  well  u  d 
the  home  field,  and  to  go  into  any  fVt 
whither  the  call  of  duly  shall  be  seen  by  tbtn 
obviously  to  summon  them,  and  where  il'bill 
be  judged  their  peculiar  gifts  and  quiifo- 
tions  best  St  them  for  sertiug  the  Lord. 

"  2d.  That  the  Professor  of  Pastoral  Thte- 
log  J,  or  some  one  of  the  professors,  be  direcltd 
to  take  an  opportanity,  during  ths  course  ol 
hi*  leotures,   to   bring  formally  befiire  llM 
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minili  of  tb«  Btudenti  the  claims  of  brei^ 
mitiiDiii,  the  qiudifloatioDB  requiMU  for  mis. 
Bionsr;  libonr,  and  the  beat  mwle  of  diaohftrg' 
iug  Ihe  datia  of  the  iniMiDiiar;  alRce. 

"ffole.—U'a  not  designed  bf  this  proposed 
nmlulloB  to  implj  thst  any  one  of  our  Tery 
-ofoiBon  is  detecticein  tbii  matter. 


w  Ibat  all  01 


.horonghly  m 


ionarj  spirit,  al 


alljoftwoTeanmightaccarbetwera 
irrance  of  tiie  Tacancj  and  the  »upplj 
it.  ThBCummitleewiBlied,lherefore,to  be 
t  into  a  position  b;  wbich  thej  might  baie 
lupplj  on  hand,  eo  that  ther  might  >aj  lo  a 

a  pluw.  askinK  bim  whether 
ent  with  his  dutj  to  accept 


Btudents,a3  DCcaeion  offeni,tbo 
daiiei 'connected  with  the  great  eubject  of 
mi>9ii>ii<.  But  what  is  wished  ie,  that  the 
Sjnod  ipect^  missions  as  a  depB.rtment  of 
llitotonics]  teaching,  as  tbo;  bare  apeeifled 
uther  departments  of  the  theological  eurriou- 

knann  (brougbout  the  chureb  Ibat  missions 
lOMtimie  a  snbject  that  the  Sjno-" '■ — 


it  the;      the  sitostioa,  a 


0  (be 
in;  unnecessarf  dels;.     The 


lbs  Hill. 

"AiidiSd.  That  the  cc 
MiHiant  be  authorised,  n 


nal  teaching  of      h< 


ming  fell  more  and  mo 

■ein 

alllbecbur. 

he,, 

do 

licient  supply.     It  was 
e  United  Presbyterian 

of  the  glon 

esof 

Cbu 

fea- 

re  which  it  alone  posse 

that  in  its 

tution,  in  its  basis  of  u 

it  held  up 

that 

bie  principle,  that  Ch 

risti 

nuoh 

und  to  support  Ibe 

osp 

!  abroad 

me.     There,  that  prin 

ft' 

stood  unt 

\itd 

othoi 


"ul^th"'" 


Ther 


lallw 


J  formal  I J 
nta  of  the 
lo  engue 
.lOing  the 


CDUgut  of  (be  parties,  the  requisitE 

mi)  be  adopted  for  sendrng  them  abroad. 

"  JVoIt— The  committee  wish  here  diatinct- 
Ij  Instate  that,  in  proposing  the  iftirifresolu- 
lion,  tliey  do  not  uk  for  a  power  to  give  what 
mi^lit  be  regarded  as  equivaleut  to  an 
aotiigritativa.  call  to  a  preacher  or  student, 
■nd  whieh  would  require  to  be  fonusll;  ao- 
raplcdorreiect«d,butMinplj  for  the  Synod's 
nnant  and  sanction  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
bresech  preaohers  and  students  as  they  may 
bave  reason  to  belieTo  to  be  quahfled  for  the 

Ht  Soneriille  added  that  the  committee 
M  two  abjecti  in  Tiew— first,  They  wished 

diUil  the  admiuble  pnBCi{Jes  embodied  in 
tbe  basis  of  union,  (is.,  that  the  ahurch  is 
"•it  as  great  obligaUooi  to  spread  the  truth 
•inad  u  at  home.  If  that  principle  was  to 
ba  woHced  out,  it  followed  that  rules  should 
be  lijd  down  to  gaide  the  foreign  mission 

itld,  at  thejwere  laid  down  to  the  home 

hame  field.  Bat  that  was  not  the  oase  at 
prneot.  Second,  Cbey  wished  to  be  able  to 
R^i  ui  adequate  supply  of  agents  for  the  mis- 
Moqarj  field  m  eaigeacy  required.  Congre- 
Rilifins  St  home  generally  suffered  during  a 
"fancy,  and  a  congregiliou,  of  course,  suf- 
fered nn^Makably  more  abroad,  where  there 


1  preteDt 

yourselres  to  the  world  U  truly  a  light,  not  for 
Scotland  and  England,  but  for  all  men  in  all 
oou  a  tries —east,  west,  north,  and  south." 

Mr  Blith  moved  that  the  regulations  pro- 
posed be  adopted  bv  the  Synod. 

Mr  P*TEBBOB,  Kirkwall,  knew  that  the 
missionary  flelAs  had  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  obstacles  referred  to  by  the  Missiouaf^ 
Board.  Many  of  tlie  persona  who  were  bsgt 
qoalified  to  nerve  as  misuonaries  were  pre- 
vented by  feelings  of  delicacy  from  offering- 
their  services,  though  they  would  readi^ 
gjve  tliem  if  solicited.  But  he  was  not  sare 
but  tliey  might  be  confining  themselves  in 
some  respects,  it  the  overture  was  adopted  as 
it  stood,  although  If  it  were  the  mind  uf  the 
Synod  to  ^prove  of  the  overture  enactjy  as 
it  stood,  he.  would  be  br  from  opposing,  as 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  very  necesaaij 
lA  do  something  to  remedy  the  evils  coni- 
pluned  of. 

"■     ""  '     '  "   jng  wish  that 


I  of  the  best  kind  should  b 


efi'ect  on  the  attendance  at  the  HalT.  ^e  had 
no  hesilAtioQ  in  saying  forhitnieirpeisonally, 
that  his  resolution,  when  he  became  a  min- 
ifl(*r,  was  preoiaely  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  that  first  proposition,  but  he  ques- 
tioned if  they  were  in  a  position  to  la^  it 
down  as  a  proposition  that  students  entering 
that  Hall  were  prepared  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  becoming  one  of  a  class  of 


I  be  prepared 
duty,   but   I 


■ity  to  bear  on  the  supply  of  our 
mission  flelds.  It  was  all  very  well  that 
ministers  should  be  prepared  to  go  outs'— '- 

- . ,.    ,  —  than"thiit  wBi 

rscuit  pulpit,  and  take  an  interest  and  man-  and  zealous 

•gement  in  the  a&ira  of  (he  conKregation.  enthusiasm  of  impulse  to  prompt  him  to  tbb 

A  great  difficulty  >vith  tbe  committee  wus,  work,  and  not  merely  a  sense  of  mechanical 

that  often  before  they  could  get  a  suitable  duty.     He  was  not  sure  that  It  was  altogether 

•gant  lo  fill  avacant  station, the  best  timo  for  safe  for  an;  committee  to  judge  of  one  man, 

iniiag  eat  a  imnii^iury  wM  lest,  and  a  delay  tbat.he  was  fitted  for  one  field,  and  of  another 
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that  he  was  qaalifled  for  another.  It  might 
introduce  grcM  disgaietDde  in  the  minds  of 
miniaters  to  tell  them  that  ther  were  not  in 
tlie  fleld  to  vliich  God  had  called  them,  and 
Blionld  i-einove  to  another,  and  thw  would 
[iractlcally  be  the  effect  of  any  inteqiOBitiou 
of  the  ciirDDiittee. 

Ur  Rehton  thnaght  that  the  Synod  shoatd 
adopt  the   motion    propoaed    by   Mr  BIytli 


.  RobarttOD,  BdJQ-.        ,^  «.,„« 

.  H»nkin»,  CDplr-Pile.     DrLuii 

.  BroDlu,  Jahiutoae,    |  D,  Piton,  TiUTionluj, 


illowlMt,  SUtlUii. 

--■ infPuk. 

.EdiDbiiiib, 


The 


certainly  the  individual  who  of  all  others  in 
tlita  house  waa  entitled  to  conaideration  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Dr  STBUT>iEHa,  though  not  prepared  to 
oppoae  the  motion,  atlll  thought  it  a  dancer- 
ooa  thing  to  pass  resoludims  that  would  alter 
BO  much  the  present  practice  of  the  church, 
without  first  sending-  them  down  to  the  dif- 
ferent presbyteries  to  consider  and  report 
upon  them.  Ag  regarded  the  first  resolution 
he  thought  it  partly  nnuecessary,  fur  when 


vished  the  Synod  would 
L..L,  um  ,,„D  >;uuiiiiitCee  aa  to  how  thcj  ibootd 
ct  with  reference  to  the  valuable  bouki,  Ih: 
iroperty  of  the  Synod,  which  bad  been  Icnl 
o  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Qlen,  to  aMisI  him  Is 
ranilating  the  3cripture»  into  the  Penin 
aiiguages.  The  American  miiaionaria  Id 
'ersia  had  offered  to  parchaae  them,  uihu 
he  books  could  either  be  aold  or  given  ui 

ow  of  Bridge-of-Teilh,  moied 
r  be  left  to  tiie  eommitlee,  U 
spose  of  the  books  if  iliej  sbiU 


Mr  D*v 


Dr  M'K 


Btodenta  applied  to  the  presbyteries  to  get 
passed  (o  the  Hall,  the  very  spirit  of  that 
resolution  was  embodied  in  the  eiamination 


then  gone  through.  He  had  g 
as  to  the  third  reao'  ■'-  "" 
Mission  Committee  w 


It  by  tl 


heyw 


1  wa«  read  from  the  preibjlwj 
reign     of  UJaagow,  to  the  effeot  that  tlr~    ' 
body,      heard  the  Rsv.  Dr  Tidinan  and  K 

lome-      "ho   had   visited  Glasgow    to    ii 

-I. — 1.  1-  .1. ■  -lion  of  ihB  mission  odfct 


thing    more    than  e ,  .._  ,__  .. 

Bomewhat  luto  the  position   of  thia   Synod.  London  Mi«aionarj8ociBtytoChina,bj8ei.|. 

This  became  a  serious  matter  when  it  waa  ing  ten  additional    mi«ioD«rio«  —  coniiillr 

recollected  that  the  members  of  that  Hia-  agree  to  Rnnlsnch  a  rsGomtnendatian  ;  iii4 

aionary  Board  were  not  confined  to  ministers  contidering  the  great  importance  of  theol>- 

and  elders  of  the  chnrch,  but  might  be  oom-  ject,  they  overture  the  Synod  to  talce  till 

poaed  of  ordinary  members  also.  meaaure  into  cod  side  rat  Ion,  and  issue  ludi 

Mr  RuHitBTgUN  of  Slow  remarked  that,  in  recommendations  as  are  due  to  the  impon' 

paint  of  form,  no  other  couth  could  be  uken  ance  of  the  subject,  and  conaisteni  wilE  lit 

than  that  suggeslad  by  Dr  Strulhers.  pecuniary  circumsUnces  of  the  church. 

Dr  Baird  suggested  Ihst,  in  addition  te  Or  Micfislihe,  Glasgow,  eipltintd  Ibt 

sending  down  the  resolutions  to  presbyteries  object  of  the  overture  to  be,  that,  iacgn* 

ftor  eooMderation,  they  should  be  printed  in  nectioo   with  the  China  Bible   schemf,  lit 

the   Record,  or  in    the  appendix,  that  the  Missionary  Society  resolve  to  aendtsntddi- 

whole  chnrch  might  have  ita  altentian  called  tional  missionaries,  and  they  appeal  Id  Ik 

to  the  subject.  church  to  assist  in  raiaing  the  neecaury  mn. 

The  suggestions  both  of  Dr  Strulhers  and  He  wonld  simply  press  this  one  idea,  Ihsl  m- 

of  [^  Baird  were  then  unanimously  adopted  lest  men  were  sent  out  (or  the  purpose  afBt- 

by  the  Synod.  cnlating  the  Testaments,  and  explaining  lb« 

The  modenttor  then  named  a  committee  to  goapel,  the  munificent  gift  of  twenty  Iboauad 

prepare  a  list  of  members  to  supply  the  place  pounds  would  aofar  lose  ita  efTect.  He  Inaltd 

of  the  ten  members  who  retired  by  rotalion  the  Synod  would  see  it*  way  to  accede  i1 

This  committee  having  reported,  the  rois- 
aian  board  for  next  year  was  appointed  aa 
Mlows:— 


'ariant,  Gl»g«v 
Imoadt,  Glugo 


It.  M*6aTiB,  l>uiidw. 


OTgh. 


.  Manhsll,  I>lth. 

I.  I.  RabertsDO,  Edln. 


I,  Anderson,  Glugow 
..  Cultabart,  Bduiburg 
.  Halrn.  Pulslej. 


lediately,  aa  Ibose  D 
It  three  years  to  fil  ' 
Milneand  Morrism 
^cession  Church,  t 
outd  be  a  [Hty  [or  them  to  lose  the  oppor- 
inity  of  taking  up  and  pushing  ftarwani  Ihi 


would  require  at  li 
forthesphere.  D 
memben  of   the 


lethesi 


aobly  begun.     ThtJ 


inginab 


I,  London,  explained  thatlh 


Mr  Ran 
request  was  to  make  one  amgle  collectim 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  send  ten  addi- 
tional misaiouBrles  to  ChiDS.    It  wa 
only  once  and  away.    In  the  present 
meots  of  China,  the  face  of  the  count 
once  thrown  open,  and  were  all  the  d 
■ry  Booietifls  in  tke  world  to  be  omllipM 


1854. 
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Unr»ld,  it  wauld  Dot  be  possible  to  OTsrtake 
Die  TiSt  field  at  once  throini  open,  ChriS' 
iLuu  of  a]!  denoiDiiiBtioiis  are  now  aiMiding 
cot  misffionaries  to  China.  The  London  Mii- 
«ianaiy  Societj  feel  tbe;  are  not  adequate  to 
Uie  task,  but  the;  appeal  to  their  sapporterg 
in  every  direction,  In  order  to  rates  a  sam 
sulBdenttaiDpportthemisaionariea  Cor  three 
yeareto  be^ii  nith.  The  London  MiBeionary 
Society  are  the  parties  oho  have  traoslated 
Ibe  Bible)  and  ninat  print  them.  Hr  Milne, 
nnof  Dr  Uilne,  the  second  Chinese  miseion- 
iiir,sa)9,  thatnith  their  present  staff,  thej 
an  print  witliin  the  nent  eighteen  months 
ml;  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  copies.  Tbe 
money  roust,  therefore,  be  locked  np  nnlesB 
pn  secure  a  larfrestsif  of  additional  misslon- 
uies,  [o  assist  iirst  in  the  pTinting- and  then 
in  the  distribution.  The  London  Hisaionsry 
Socittrlas  never  been  without  a  member  of 
the  Dniled  Presbyterian  Chnrch  among  their 
mlssioiiaries.  There  is  thos  a  close  connec- 
belween  them  and  this  church,  and  they 


was  Indispenrably  necessary  for  'renderiag 
Bvailahle  the  contributions  recently  made  for 
circulating  the  Word  of  God  among  the  peo- 
ple of  China. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Re*.  Mr 
CooFEB,  Fata,  and  anaDimonsly  agreed  to. 


The  Synod  remitted  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions a  memorial  from  Rei.  Dr  Drwick, 
Dublin,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  ConEregationai 
Borne  Missions  ;  and  memorial  from  Rev.  Dr 
Maasie,  London,  un  behalf  of  the  Irish  'Era.h- 
pelical  Socieljr,  together  with  a  letter  by  Mr 
Bur^ss  relating  t^  the  latter  of  these  me- 


nmsider  themselves  e 
one  Khlleclion.     Thaj 

lu  regards  the  time,  but  ask  the  e'lders 
■elect  the  time  most  conTenient  for  thei 
(diea.  When  thej  have  to  do  with  heath 
or  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  various  ( 
KmioatioM  cannot  present  too  combinec 
ffvoi.    The  more  thej  keep  their  distinctio 

ootofiiewthe  better.    The "-  '- 

preseot  endeavouring  to  be  en: 
it  priotmg  many  porti 


ing 


of  tl 


:  of  China 
Bible  fur 


Mr  PaoniB.  in  the  absence  of  the  Con- 
ner (Dr  Anderson),  ^ve  in  the  committee's 
port  on  the  General  Synrxi  Fund.  It  pro- 
eded  to  sUte  that  though  the  accounts  for 

B  estimated  tho  debt  against  the  fund  as  at 
.nuarj  1854.  to  he  about  L.940.  It  then 
snt  on  to  divide  the  objects  of  the  fund  into 
'Q  classes,  the  one  eamprehendinff-the  ex- 
nses  of  the  Tlieological  Hall  and  Library, 
id  those  connected  with  the  meetings  of 


(idently  derivi     

atioo  of  the  mission- 

linJarable  opinion  of  the  Bible,  ss  tending  to 
'("lie  the  recipients  of  its  precepts.     Such 


BtrugRling 
last  claae, t 
be  left  dep 


s«  to  congregations 
r  difficulties.  This 
conceived  ought  to 
supply  afforded  by 


□hurcl 


able  to  do  so,  Qnlesi 


only  fourp'eiice,  though  t 

.   -  ,rjnt  L.er"- ' '-■    ■ 

rriiice  it  to  this  ra 


««J  has  spent  L 


I  in  motabie  types  K 


Ur  Tnouts,  Mauchline,  said  it  bee: 
«e  Sjnod  to  take  adtantage  of  the  tii 
«o  H  10  jjive  an  impulse  to  others  as 
1*  ineaiselves  to  carry  on  the  (treat  w 
<'  ibeir  hands.    He  was  not  very  fond  of  ■ 

Iwiods  being  appointed  which  they  did .     . 

•«  alleoded  to.  He  thought  they  liad  data  L.1200 
">Enide  them  in  this  matter.  Theei-moder-  oollecti 
ator  had  taken  an  individual  interest  in  the  mented 
"oaMerot  the  Testament  scheme,  and  through  fund  m 
iweiertions  of  himself  aud  bis  friends  L.3(HK)  "ere  re 
collected.    Something- analogonsshould     second 


ivised  for  relieving  the  Synod  of  all  such 
lims;   while  the  former  elaas  of  objects, 

e  purposes  of  the  Association,  ought  to  be 
ri  J  distributed  over,  and  borne  by,  the  con- 
egations,  in  proportion  to  their  strength 
.d  ability.     At  present  fhere  is  an  annual 

L.1700.  wh 


a  must  be  very  considerably  aue- 
.r  some  new  means  of  supporting  the 
it  be  devised.  If  the  Synod's  l''und 
eved  of  the  demands  upon  it  tor  the 
lass  of  objects.aiid  limited  to  the  iirst 
''Ciliine  in  carrying  out  tlie  corretative  mea-  class,  these  would  be  amply  provided  for  by 
"""■  If  the  moderator,  with  one  or  two  an  annual  fund  of  obout  L.HOO  or  L.liBO, 
™iii3,weretoa8Bociatetogether,theymight  allowing  a  surplus  for  eitinguishing  the  ei- 
"™g  the  matter  before  tlie  ehnrch  in  any  isting  debt  and  mBolinK  contingencies.  The 
y^!  they  thought  convenient,  and  without  committee,takinga!1  theseconsideratioDsinto 
r™.,,  —.._..    .    .      ™  ...  view,  proposed  :- 

"  1st.  That  the  fund  be   relieved  of  the  ' 


ting  th< 
ould  s 


le  Synod 


Moderator, 
^fsabject  under 


■-,  and  agree  stron; 
it  to  the  congregations  unc 
of  the  Synod ;  and  appoii ' ' 


M'Farlane,  Mr  M'Gill,  and 
■  ,tee  to  bring 
the  church, 


I„360,  and  be  conflr 
ip™"!  ef  obiects  in 

equity  of  our  churches. 

"  2d,  That  the  Sjnod  shonld  speeify  a 


of  whi 


of  CDUtribation,  wh 


ih  (bey  eon  aider  genenlly 
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Proceedingt  of  Ou  United  I^tsb^tman  Synod, 


■etfasKquirits 
lejihonld  en- 
join pmbjrteriea  M  deal  penuuiidj  vitb  tha 
oongregmtLons  undtF  their  inipcotion,  and 
report  their  dilipoce,  ipKl^ng  the  sum 
each   oongregatiun    hu  agreed  annuatif  to 

"  3d,  That  the  enm  whioh  each  eongrega- 
tion  may  undertake  to  paj  ihouid  be  remit- 
ted annn^lj  to  the  Ireainrer  in  [lie  month  of 
October. 

^4th,  That  in  order  Co  nieeC  the  ciaiioi  on 
the  Sjnod  foranDuiCiea  and  f^ranta  to  aged 
and  infirm  minitterB,  unleaa  other  mesne  can 
be  denied,  a  new  fund  Bliantd  be  opened,  to 
be  maintained  bj  eollectioni  (each  congrega- 
tioo  beins  invited  to  contribute  (or  it  at  leaat 
oDoe  in  (he  two  yeara),  and  also  b;  individual 
donation!  from  the  benevolent  memben  of 
the  chnrch. 

"  Stb,  That  eai|{eaciea  ariiing  in  iadividual 
Oongregatians,  when  thej  cannot  be  inpplied 
either  from  the  Home  Fund  or  from  the 
Debt  Liquidating  Fund,  ahonid  be  left  to  be 
provided  Tor  b;  the  Sjnod  or  b;  presbjteriee, 
u  circunDtaacea  loaj  in  each  caia  leem  to 

The  committee  in  concluaion  recommended 
a  acale  of  pajmenta. 

Ir  Dick  of  Biubj  obiecCed  to  the  scale  of 


tions  on  vhich  the*  had  (iTcn  issHtiiin. 
The  L.I235  which  Ihe]'  had  ■llocaled  would 
have  the  effect  of  paying  OtT  L.501T  of  debt. 

In  the  courae  o(  a  long  fiicinwni  irliiEh 
followed,  BDd  in  which  Mr  Tbomaa,  Mr  Rem, 
Aberaeen  (elder),  Mr  Hlh)*)^  of  A1k»,  Mr 
Jarvie  of  Kelwi,  Hr  Bonald,  Mr  HDtteii  ol 
Perth  (elder).  Mr  Peddie,  Mr  Toven  of 
Biricenhead,  Mr  Ban-  of  Jedborgfa,  Dr  BeUtit, 
Mr  BIjth  of  KiiiroH  (elder),  and  othen,  Wk 
part. 

It  waa  moved  and  Mconded  that,  Gn^iif' 
from  the  report  that  a  large  nambei  of  ina. 
frregatiana  have  not  made  the  collectiiin  or- 
dered to  be  made  in  1863,  the  Sjnod  lOoiKij 
recommend  auch  congregstiana  to  make  Ibi 
colleetlooa  without  further  delay. 

It  waa  alao  moved  ajid  aecomted  that  is  U- 
dltion  to  nich  recommendation  for  nnjirs 
on  the  operatious  of  the  Board,  the  Sjnod 
appoint  a  collection  to  be  made  by  ill  At 
coogregadoni  of  the  Synod  in  the  toane  d 
the  spring  of  1S56. 


paymi 


fitted  01 


d  by  tt 


onsidered  s  better  By. 
The  reoommendationg   of  the   committee 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 


aryatlat, 


The  treaanrer  gare  in  a  report  respecting 
the  collections  ordered  by  the  Synod  in  the 
coarse  of  last  year.  The  Synod  received  tho 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  tliat  402  con. 
gregatlona  had  collected  for  the  Synod  fund, 
uid  IDS  had  not.     The  Synod  enjoined  pree- 


Pualejr,  and  aeconded  by  Mr  T 

Glslgow,  that  the  Synod  resolve  to  nukt  m 
efibrt  to  have  the  debt  resting  on  the  cbunji 
removed  in  a  limited  period  (aaj  a  period  d 
three  years),  and  appoint  a  committee  to  mate 
arrangwaeDlafor  carrying  tills  reaolutjoniiiii) 

Tbe  saooBd  motion  waa  preferred,  and  ^ 
Synod  accordingly  appointed  a  general  «!■    I 
lection  neat  apring,  besides  calling  on  coii-    I 
gregaciona  iu  arrears  to  make  without  dttq    i 
Uie  collection  formerly  appointed. 


byterie 


0  take  Ci 


graUon  in  these 

DEBT  LiqCIDlTINa  SCBEUK. 

Mr  D.  Ahdbrsor,  treasurer  to  the  Debt 
Liqtddating  Board,  submitted  their  report 
It  stated  that  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  the 
proceeds  of  the  collection  for  this  scheme, 
ordered  by  the  Synod  of  lasz,  amounted  to 
L.3eT.  Since  then  the  additional  sum  col- 
lected had  been  L.609,  which,  together  witha 
E^Tsonal  subscription  of  L.ai,  and  a  Iwaoyof 
.232,  raised  the  whole  amount  at  the  dispoKal 
oftheBoardtoL.1397.  In  July  last,  L.1S3S 
were  allocated  to  sixteen  oases,  and  several 
till  funds  were  placed  at 
jfcor 

2,ofV 


Hr  BacKBTT  read  the  annual  reportof  lliii 
eommiltee,  whicb  stated  the  additioni  nsl!    i 
to  the  Roll  of  Probationers  daring  (he  jur. 
and  Ibe  oamea  taken  from  the  roll.    Tfa«  M- 
lowingistbe  list  of  probationers  licensed  lim    i 
iait  Synod  :-r-Hugh  Aird,  Hush  Barr,  Aid-    | 
ander  Hamilton,  George  D.  Mattbewi  ui    \ 
Alexander  Oliver,  by  presbytery  of  Glsigo»; 

presbytery  of  Kilmarnock ;    Robert  Anpn    , 
Aberdeen  ]   George  Barclay,  Cupar;  itaa    \ 
Black,  James  Ronaldaon,  William  R.  Tbim- 
BDD  and  David  Williamson,  by  prcsbylery  <>(   i 
Edinburgh  ;    Jsmes    Harrower    and   Diiiil 
Paterson,  bypreabytenof  Kirkcaldji  Ji*"    I 
Hyslop_  and  Jamea    Ker,  by  pred)yl*r7  of 
Dumfries ;  Robert   Enoi,  by  prealiyleir  of 
Paisley;   Duncan  M'Onen  and  David  Ha'-    ] 
tray,  by  presbytery  of  Perth  ;  Jamea  Slariin.    I 
byjreabylery  of  Hamilton. 
The  C ''■  -    -  ■ 


tlie  congregatioiu  whom  they  had  thought 


qDEBTIOHB, 

The  clerk  read  an  overture  Avm  Wel- 
lington Street  United  Preabylerian  Cbiocli, 
Bgamst  the  Synod  engaging  in  the  diinianio 
of  questions  of  a  political,  or  of  a  miiad  poli- 
tioal  and  religious  character,  and  praying  ll» 


Beligioui  InUlUgenet. 
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StcoJ  to  diieontinDe  the  Con 


n  Pnblia  <;h'»*t'oii' 
.    D  of  it!  memb«n  waa  Is 
ID  Mr  Palenoo,  Eirkwall,  Hi  Symingloi 


litbie  on  Fnb-  Kilmarancl!,  and  Ur  Feddie,  v)in  retired  for 
B  tew  minutes,  and  retnmed  with  the  follow- 

Bre  he«rd  in      ing  liat,  which  wu  adopted  bj  the  Synod,— 

liioh  Mr  Ren-  Dr  Johnston  (convener),  G.  Johnston  (Edin- 
burgh), Dr  LiniiMj,  Dr  Harper.  Dr  Taylor, 

;ion,  Dr  M-Michael,  Dr  Kobertson,  Dr  Strutter*  j 

Measra   Beckett,   Ronton,    Eirkwood,   Wm. 

u  aareed  to  Muvhall,  B.  M-Gill,  W.  Eunacre,  Thos.  Fin- 
lajiOD,  miniaten  j  with  Messrs  A.  Fyfe,  J. 
Peddle,  W.  Dnncao,  D,  Amteraon,  eldera. 


PHESBYTEBIAL  PROCEEDINGa 


Amaadalt. — This    presbytery    met    at 

Cbpelknoire  on  the  25th  April,  for  the 
ordinuioQ  of  Ur  J.  C.  Meiklejohn, 
pimher.  Tbe  Rev.  WillUin  Tail  preached 
mdpreaided.  The  clerk  narrated  theateps 
■rjdpnt  the  questions  of  the  formula.  And 
theRei.  Mr  M'Gill  delivered  the  charges 
lotlie  miniater  knd  addreaaed  the  people. 
The  Rer,  Robert  Gardener,  Annan,  was 
Elected  moderaCor  for  the  next  twelve 
mmllis.  The  next  meeting  of  presbjtety 
i>  10  be  held  at  Langholm,  oa  the  last 
Toeidayof  June. 

Buehan. — At  A  meeting  of  Ibis  preabj- 
tetj  on  the  25lh  April,  ifr  D.  Forbca,  late 
ULfchist  in  Jamiuca,and  presently  residing 
"ilbin  the  bonnds  of  the  preabjlery,  deli- 
Tcred  a  lermon,  whioh  was  approved  of. 
Thereafter  the  presbytery  Dnanimonsly 
■greed  to  overture  the  Synod  to  allow  them 
let  lite  Mr  Forbes  on  trials  for  license  in 
[emu  of  hia  petition.  Mr  George  M' Arthur, 
tlodent,  delivered  a  diecourae.  Mr  William 
Fruer,  student  of  philosophy,  was  ap- 
pinnted  to  attend  next  meeting  for  the 
foipose  of  being  examined,  with  a  view  to 
bit  entering  the  Theological  Hb.1].  Mr 
Hmler  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Iird's  Snpper  at  New  Deer  on  the  third 
^bWthof  June.  The  atudenta  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  in  their  reraaininK  trials  at 
ueil  meeting  of  presbytery,  which  is  to  be 
belli  at  Stuartfield  on  Tuesday,  181b  July. 

Qlatgea. — A  itieeting  of  this  presbyleiy 


anpply  of  sc 


n  with  »  view  te  the  e!e«- 


Melrdte. — Thia  presbytery  met  on  tb« 
asth  of  April,  and  took  into  cousiderslioa 
the  demission  of  Mr  Ballantyne.  Petitions, 
signed  by  133  membera  of  the  congregation 
of  Lilliesleaf,  were  read,  intimating  their 
continued  attachment  to  Mr  Ballantyne, 
and  their  desire  that  the  presbyter;  would 
not  accept  hia  demission.  Commissioner*  - 
from  the  congregation  were  also  heard  to 
the  same  effect.  Mr  Ballantyne,  npon  being 
asked  hia  opiQion  now,  intimated  hia  con- 
tinued adherence  Is  his  demission,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  presbytery,  entered  into 
a  lengthened  statement  of  the  leasona 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  this  atep, 
and  which,  in  bis  view,  rendered  it  inex- 
pedient for  him  to  continue  his  ministerial 
connection  with  Lilliesleaf.  The  presbytery 
then  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  the 
case ;  and  after  reasoning,  agreed  to  accept 
l&x  Ballantyne's  demission,  but  at  the  - 
same  lime  to  record  in  their  minutea  their 
high  appreeiation  of  his  personal  character, 
and  ministerial  gifts  and  qualifications.  Mr 
Williamson  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
Lilliesleaf,  and  declare  the  congregation 
vacant.  Mr  Hamilton  deUvered  a  dis- 
course, which  vraa  approved  of.  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  M  Melrova 
on  Tuesday,  I3th  June. 


.  >»  pre- 
sented from  the  chnrch  of  Milngavie,  cTftV' 
iog  the  presbytery  to  appoint  supply  of 
Krman,  irith  the  view  to  the  election  of  a 
™lleagDB  to  the  Rev.  A.  IfNaughto^n. 
The  anangements  for  a  coU^ate  charge 
»ere  to  and  satisfactory,  and  supply  of  aer- 
mtm  was  ordered  accordingly.  A  petition 
■SI  presented  from  the  Church  of  Gordon 
Slreet,  Glasgow;  intimating  their  desire 
tolitvea  colleague  intb  their  present  minis- 
ter, the  Kev.  Dr  Beatlie.  The  preabylery 
>Ere«d  in  this  case  also,  to  sanction  the  ar- 
ringements  for  a  collegiate  charge,  and  the 
eongregition  and  session  wereleft  to  find 


(  £on^i^  Whitbtav — Mr  James  Ro- 
oaldson,  called  IGth  May— Mr  Thomson, 
Wedt  Colder,  presiding. 


Burghhead,  Moraythin. — Hr  James  M. 
Erskine,  ordained  3Dth  March—Mr  Lind 
and  Mr  Pringle,  Elgin ;  Mr  Sproii,  Enock- 
ando;  and  Mr  Whyte,  Moyneaa,  officiating. 

Chapelknoivt,  Dui^frietahire. — Mr  J.  C. 
Meikleiohn,  ordvned  35tb  April— Mi  Tait, 
Ecclefecban  ;  Mr  Watson,  lADgholm  ;  Uld 
Mr  M'Gill,  Gretna,  officiating. 


cGoii^lc 


Mmihig  Rttrotpeet. 


lai  LOVSON  MAT  mnTTMoi.  Here  ue  societieB  for  education  M  hnme 
knd  abroad,  societies  for  Sunda;  Kboidl 
iMtnimi  never  •ppean  to  inch  adTknUge  asd  Ragged  ichooU,  for  Volnnlarj  daj 
externallj,  aa  ihe  daei  inthejojoui  leaeon  KhooU,  and  ichooli  asuited  parliaJlj  bj 
of  Ma^.  Tbe  lummer  dren  Dai  jiut  been  Qovemment.  Here  an  miiidonar}  so- 
put  on,  and  the  smoke  and  dmt  bavc  not  cieliei  of  larioiu  denomiDations,  whose 
jet  bad  time  to  dim  the  freafanesi  of  its  field  is  the  world ;  eocieties  for  Jem  and 
green.  Bat  to  the  Christian  mind,  London  Gentiles,  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Chinaei 
in  May,  has  attiaolionaof  afar  higher  char-  here  are  sodeties  for  the  circnlatioD  of  the 
aeler.  ShabecomestheoentreofthosegreU  Scriptnrea,  of  religioiu  tracts,  amoog  tU 
religion!  and  benevolent  moiements  which  nations.  We  can  only  mention  a  few.  Re- 
form the  ^017  of  oar  land.  Tbitber  the  verence  is  dee  to  age,  and  on  thii  accooDt 
tribes  of  Ood  go  up  on  their  sublime  mis-  we  give  the  place  of  honour  to  the 
lion  of  mercy,  imparting  and  receiving  Baptist  Mittionarg  Society.^lt  held  its 
thoie  spiritual  impulses  which  are  felt  in  slity-secODd  annual  meeting  at  Exeter 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  Men,  to  Hall,  on  Thursday  the  a7th  ApriL  Chair- 
whom  the  divioe  life  is  a,  thing  uokaown,  man,  Samuel  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  West 
and  who  can  nnderstand  no  beneTolence  Indies,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Indis, 
which  eitends  beyond  the  material  wants  are  the  chief  scenes  of  its  labours.  The 
of  bnmani^,  may  sneer  at  such  meetings,  energies  of  the  missionaries  are  directed, 
Poor  men  I  "The  well  Is  deep,  and  they  says  the  report,  into  three  principtt  cfaao- 
hare  nothing  to  draw  with."  Bat  these  nels,  in  order  to  diffuse  among  the  heathen 
meetings  are  the  symbol  of  a  beneTotence  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
which  inclndes  the  whole  man,  his  inner  Subordinate  measnres  are  not  overlooked, 
aa  well  as  his  outer  life,  which  is  not  eon-  the  social  well-being  of  the  people  is  not 
fined  to  oar  ovm  cODutry,  but  Htretchea  forth  antboaght  of  ;  hot  the  misaionariea  mora 
ItaarmsofmarcT  to  all  tribeiand  kindreds;  especialJy  strive  by  tbe  education  of  tba 
and  they  are  the  index  also  of  a  moral  young,  the  translation  of  the  Scripture^ 
power  that  shall  yet  dash  in  piecea  every  and  by  preaching,  to  overthrow  the  falie 
system  of  error,  and  superstition,  and  des-  systems  of  religion  and  idol  worship  which 
potiam.  They  are  agpectocle  offkr  greater  exist  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption, 
gnndenr,  and  furnish  for  more  security  to  and  to  lead  their  adherents  la  the  pure 
oar  heloved  laud,  than  all  her  pomp  and  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  report  wai  mett 
olrcnmatance  of  fleets  and  armies.  And  it  enconriging.  In  nearly  oU  the  missions  of 
is  only  in  a  coantry  like  oorown,  that  sach  tbe  society,  considerable  additions  have 
hallowed  scenes,  can  be  witnessed.  Tbe  t>een  made  to  tbe  charches.  We  are  glad 
remark  is  not  without  importance,  thai  the  to  Bnd  that  thig  eociely  is  now  concencrat- 
meetinga  lost  nothing  uf  their  interest  thia  ing  more  of  its  efforts  upon  India,  which, 

S:ar,  in  conaeqaence  of  oar  conflict  with  for  some  time,  had  been  rather  neglected 

assia.     Wars  and  romonm  of  wars  may  by  it,  and   that  L.10,000   has    this   jtar 

distract  the  minda  of  men  ;  the  income-tax  been  voted  for  this  purpose.     The  ttindl 

maybe  doubled  to  defray  theeipenses  of  tbe  are  promising.     Tbe  receipts  are  L.31,7611^ 

■truggle;  the  Reform  Bill  for  England  may  being  I..6330    in  adrance  of   last    year, 

be  deterred,  because  tbe  war  on  which  we  There  ia  only  one  disco aragement — men 

haveeDleredntaatbecuriedonwithenergy;  labourers  are  needed,  bat  few   have  re- 

the  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  may  be  iponded  to  the  call. 

lost  by  a  combination   of  Romanists  and         TTia  London  MUnonari/  SocUtif It  held 

High  Chnrobmen,  bat  Exeter  Hall,  with  it)  its  sixtieth  annnal  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 

cognate  places,  was  as  fall  as  ever,  and  on  Thursday,  May  II.    The  Hon.  Arthnl 

npon  no  former  occauon  were  the  funds  so  !F.  Kinnaird,  M.P,,  in  the  chair.  The  report 

prosperous,  or  tbe  reports  more  encoarag-  of  this  noble  Bociety  was  most  gratifying, 

ing.  Thechariot  of  Ood  is  rolling  onward.  "Throngbout  the  year  both  at  home  and 

The  about  of  ■  king  is  beard  in  the  midst  abroad,  decisive  and  abnadant  prooft  of 

of  us.    The  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  come,  thedivinefavoarbaverested  on  iteintereal^ 

•ndhisname  shall  be  hallowed  nnirersolly.  and  it  behoves  its   aaaembled  friends  to 

Snecess  is  certain,  and  bleaaedia  every  one  render  their  grateful  praise  to  God,  who 

who  aida  the  good  work.  hai  animated  and  anstoined  the  acedbst 

Tbe  attempt  ware  ,vun  to  give  anv  ac-  attachment  of  its   lapporters  ;   who  hat 

eonnt,  however  brie^  of  all  Ui«  sooietiea  watched  over  the  preoions  Uvea  and  guard- 

whioh  betd  dieit  aimiveTaariei  in  Iiondon.  ed  the  eharaoter,  yet  more  precioni  of  its 
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■inoniriHi  who  hai  honoured  iU  mnlti-  theme  of  mlersBt  wu  tha  Chinue  moTe* 

firian)  Uboun  with  augmented  lacceu;  menC,  and  ihe  auppi;  of  a  miJLion  of  copies 

uid  irtio  hu  BigDftlUed  tbu  jeu  of  the  of  tbs  New  Testament  to  that  singular  and 

KKiety's  biitorj,   bj  openiiig  to  our  u-  iniereating  peopEe.    Ooc  reader*  will  baie 

UDlthed  and  delighted  Tiaioo,  pioapeota  of  the  pleoaure  of  reading  an  account  ot  this 

mlnionarj  triumph,  luch   ai  our  fathers  meeting  in  the  aheeta  stitched  in  with  the 

ester  lentured,  within  our  times,  to  anli-  JaljNnmber.    But  we  cannot  help  stating 

cipite— <ucb  as  our  children  will  realiiie  that  this  society  has  collected  daring  last 

with  belj  and  ecstaUc  joy."    The  present  jear,  the  greatest  amount  of  money  ever 

Dimber  and  distribution  of  the  soctetj's  '  gathered  in    one    y«ar,  by  any  religions 

agtDts  are  as  follows  : — In  Polynesia,  3B ;  society  for  any  religious  purpose.    Not  to 

Uie  West  Indies,  BO ;  Africa,  38 ;  Mauri-  mention  sales,  there  bos  been  raised  by  free 

tjas,3;  China,  IG;   India,  57.      In  this  contrihadons  no  less  asnm  than  L.l!>O,0OO; 

■tsleuMnt  are   included    some   ordained  upwards  of  L.66,000  was  subschbed  to  the 

Mtite  pulori ;    and  in   addition  to  the  Jubilee  Fund  ;  and  more  Ihan  L.30,000  to 

ecliie  number  jostgiren  (172).  the  society  the  Chinese  New  Teslametit  Fund.     The 

cinplojs  vpnards  of  six    hundred   native  whole  con tribnl ions,  inclnding  sales,  being 

igenl),  com  prising  evangelists,  cat  echisis,  I,.222,6S9.    The  Issues  for  the  year  were 

icDDolmasters  and  readers.    The  financial  1,367,5^8  copies,  being  an  increaseof  near- 

slu^meotnasalsOKTatifying;  it  was  larger  ly  200,000  over  those  of  last  year.    The 

ibiD  tut  year.      The  entire  income  was  total  number  of  Si:riptures  issued  since  tbe 

LT6,78t.      This     includes     upwards     of  society  was   formed    is  within   a   fraction 

L.I3,00D  for  special  objects,  among  which  of  28,000,000.     Who  can  conceive  the  good 

i]  Ll1,G07   for  the   enlargement  uf  the  that  has  been  effected  by  this  disliibutioQ 

Cbioese  mission,  and  Chinese  New  Testa-  of  the  Word  of  God  at  home  and  abroad? 

menu.    More  mixBionaries  are  needed,  and  So    we    say,  God   bless   the   British  and 

I^  Archer,  in  aspirit-stirring  speech  makes  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

■n  appeil  on  behalf  of  China  to  Our  own  Sandag  Bible  Union. — It  held  its  fiftieth 
ctmrch.  "I  would  appeal  to  the  United  annual  meeting  in  Kieter  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
Preibflerian  Church,  I  would  appeal  to  itn  day,  3d  May — abaiiman,  John  Cheetham, 
prorssiors,  and  ministers,  and  stadents  of  Esq.,  M.P.      At  this  meeting  tbe     " 


llut  dinrcb,  by  the  entreaties  of  380  mil-  tional  census  for  England  was  Ihe  principal 

lioBior  spirits  in  the  regions  of  heathen  subject  of  comment.    According  to  that 

iiikaas,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  by  census,  there  are  2,400,000  Sunday  scholars 

tbe  nugnificence  of  the  motives,  by  the  registered  upon  the  books  ;  and  apon   a 

iDblimity  of  the  effect  i  I  would  appeal  to  given   day,   there  were   1,750,000   in   at- 

ihesi  and  ask  if  ihey  cannot  give  us  some  tendance.    The  number  of  leachFrg  was 

]aus;  men,  who  will  coma  forward  to  the  300,000.    A  machinery  so  vast  as  this  can- 

■itlp  dF tbe  Lord  in  that  land."  notbutexertabenelicial  influence  upon  the 

adigioui  Tract  Society.—Ii  held  its  Gfty-  community  ;  and  with  regard  to  England 

t'Flh  uinaal  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,   on  especially,    there    are  greater    encourage- 

Fndij,  5ih  May— S.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P„  in  ments    now  than   ever  for  perseverance, 

ibeciiiir.    The  labours  of  this  society  ex-  The  first  is,  almost  all  the  children  are  now 

tiod  to  Continental   Europe,   to  Kussia,  able  to  read  before  they  come  to  school, 

lodis,  ssd  all   Ihe   British    colonies  and  and  hence  the;  are  in  an  improved  con- 

if^peniieiicies.    It  circulated  last  year  more  dition  for  receiving  rellf^ous  instruction. 

Ihan  twenty-seven  millions  of  publications.  The  second  is,  all  the  scholars  have  now  a 

T"**  Ldsurt  Hour  has   a  circulation    of  copy  of  the  Word  of  God.    The  third  is, 

M,1)U0  iteekly,  and  of  30,000  monthly,  so  there  is  now  more  method  and  system  in 

'hai  ibli  work  is  now  entering  into  success-  tbe  edocation.    Twenty  years  ago,  it  was 

fol  CDispetiUon  with  tbe  immoral  trash  of  said  there  were  not  six  thousand  schools, 

peonj  publications,   which    issue  weekly  now  there  are  Iwenty-fonr;  twenty  years 

liDmihe  London  press.     It  has  distributed  ago,  there  was  only  a  million  of  scholars, 

^iBtiutonsly,daringthe  same  period,  about  now  there  are  neany  two  millions  and  a 

'onrmillioDBof  tracts,  of  which  the  Loudon  half.    The  regular  income  of  the  society 

City  Mission    received    nearly   one    half,  was  less  this  year  than  usual,  which  was 

Siilors  and  soldiers  received  400,000,  and  accounted  for  by  tbe  large  sura  given  to 

emignnts  nearly    an    equal  number.      It  the  Jubilee  Fund,  which  was   upwards  of 

m  commenced  a  new  publication  called  L.5000  on  the  Slst  of  March,  but  which 

ixudayiK^onis.  Theincome  wasL.11,000;  was  expected  to  be  considerably  increased. 

>  lugei  sum  than  was  ever  before  raised.  But  even  this  sum  is  equal  to  twelve  years' 

Briliii  and  Fortiga   Bible   SocitCy, — It  Income  ;  for  this  society,  rich  in  its  army 

M  its  fiftieth  annual  meeting  in  Exeter  of  gratuitons  labourers,  does  not  require 

Hill,  on  Wednesday,  23d  May^-the  Earl  much  money  to  carry  out  ber  benevotent 

of  Sbtlleebnry  in  the  chair.     The  great  .sch«mes. 
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Wa  hvre  now  entered  upon  a  war,  tbe  Atncani  were  once  landed  from  the  tint 

leo^h  of  which  no  one  can  foresee,  and  ahipi,  chej  were  Knt  at  onca  into  thein- 

whose  conseqnenDes,  fVom  the  varioos  com-  tenor,  and  no  regiirtrationt  being  kept,  it 

pticationi  that  ma;  ariae,  are  eqaall;  be-  waa   ftinnd   practicallj  impOMibla  to  db- 

jond  all  human  conjeetnie.  Tbe  more  need,  tingnish  them  ftom  the  negroel  bom  in 

then,  tbat  Christiana  shonld  be  fonnd  at  (he  the  inland.    Spain,  hovever,  now  leemi  in 

post  of  dnty.    This  argument  acqairei  ad-  sameit,    and  we   do  not   wonder   at  iL 

ditional  force  IVom  the  fact,  that  the  Bocie-  America  hu  long  been  cas^Dg  a  cotcIoiu 

ties  we  have  mentioned  bad  all  [heir  origin  eje  at  Cnba  ;  the  smallest  pretext  wogid 

in  dark  and  tronbloui  periods.     What  are  be  Boffldent  for  ber  to  lake  forcible  poi- 

the  fact!  ?   In  1792,  a  few  Bap^t  tnfniaten  aesston  of  this  gem  of  Uie  Antilles  ;  aad 

formed  a  society  for  propagating  tbe  gospel  so  long  as  Spain  continnes  her  disreputable 

amongtheheathen;  andtheir  contribalions  conduct    in    sanctioning   the  slave   shipa 

amounted  to  thirteen  pounds  two  abillinga  pouring    their  human  cargoes  opon  iliii 

and  slipence.    War  waa  then  raging  In  island,  it  is  acarcelj  to  be  expected  ihu 

India  with  Uppo  Saib :  oar  minbtera  were  the  ealifcbtened  naliona  of  Europe  would 

Koading  on  the  people  to  war  wilb  the  do  anything  elae  than  look  calmly  on  and 

ll^nch,  who  had  virtnally  depoaed  their  ace  this  large  and  beautifnl  island  added 

king;  andatew  weekaaflerwaids,  when  the  to   the  United  Slatea.    We  do  not  tliiu 

bead  of  Louia  XYI.  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  give  much  credit  to  Spain  for  homanity  in 

commenced  that  horrid  war  wbicb  deluged  tbe  moTemcnt  which  she  boa  now  made. 

the  contioeni;  with  blood.    It  whs  in  tbeee  But,  whatever  ba  her  moiiTcs,  the  meisi 

circnmstances  that  tbe  Baptist  Mission  was  for  the  abolition  of  tbe  Gabon  slaTe-tcide 

formed.    Again,  it  waa  in  1796  the  Lon-  seem  well  adapted  for  thepurpose-    If  tbo 

don  Missionary  Society  was  instituted.     In  decrees  do  not  produce  the  effect  intended, 

that  year,  war  with  France,  war  with  Hoi-  it  will  be  owing  to  the  habitual  corruplioii 

land  ;  disaslrODS  defeats  in  the  Ea&t  Indies  of  tbe  Spamsb  officials ;  hot  aa  (be  gorem- 

andittBrittany;  largearmiesrmsed;  famine  toent  must  be  under  a  salutary  apprehen- 

prices ;   the  king  mobbed  and,  it  is  said,  sioo  that   the  island  may  speedily  be  lot 

fired  at  on  liis  way  to  Parliament;  the  po-  to    thom    altogether,  energetic    measarti 

palace  shon ling — peace — bread — no  Pitt—  will  probably  be  adopted,  so  as  to  eninre 

no  war.    In  the  years  1804  and  1606,  Na-  that  the  decrees  be  carried  out  in  good  fsith. 

poleon  was  chosen  Emperor  of  France;  war  Marriaees  are  to  be   enconraged,  eUvei 

with  France  and  Spain,  and  tbe  victory  of  are  to  be  leas  harshly  treated,  a  premium 

Trafalgar.      Pions    and    intelligent    men  given  to  ibe  planter  among  whose  iIctm 

monrning   over   the    desolaUons  of   war,  there  is  the  smallest  proportion  of  deatbi, 

and  knowing  that  there  is  no  hope  for  man  and  immicralian  encouraged  &am  Spam, 

save  in  tbe  gospel  of  peace,  formed  those  China,and  Tucatan.    The  most  fnteresun; 

beneTOlent  societies ;  and  tbe  seed  sown  of  these  decrees  to  those  who  desire  te 

with  much  tears  bas  been  reaped  with  joy.  behold   the  slave  trade  completely  abol- 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.    Let  us  pro-  ished,  is  that  which  enjoins  a  strict  regl*- 

secule  tbe  noble  work  handed  down  to  us  by  traiion    of   slaves  as  a  certain  and  easy 

uar  fatherg.    Let  us  carry  it  on  now  amidst  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  n 

the  fierce  passions  and  war-cries  of  man-  African    negroes.     "  It  is  indispensably" 

kind ;   and  let  us  not  forget,  that  there  was  says  M.  Sarlorins,  in  his  preliminary  nun- 

never  a  period  in  which  tbe  Great  Master  mary  or  eiposilion  of  tbe  measures  laid 

seemed  so  emphatically  to  speak  by  bis  before  tbe  Qoeen  for  signatare,  "to  ter- 

providence,  and  to   point  to   tbe  glowing  minale  by  eificacious  means  the  eternsl 

motto  of  the  cbtirch — Go  forward.  question  of  the  slave-trade.    The  goi — 

. ment  is  resolved  so  enforce  the  obsejn' 

na  ruBAH  blive-tbise  "^  '''^  solemn  treaties  made  with  En| 


.     .    .    It  IS  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 

Wb    congratulate    our   readers    on    the  the  complaints  and  remoostrances  of  tbe 

prospect  of  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  goiemaicnt  of  Great  Britain,  which,  in 

Cohan  slave-trade.    It  is  well  known  what  virtue  of  the  right  given  to  it  by  trestiA 

sacrifices  Britain  baa  made  to  put  a  stop  to  closely  watcbes   the  observance  of  IbfM, 

this    degrading  and  infamous    traffic    in  and  that  end  will  not  be  obtained  withoni 

human  Besb,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  radically    extinguishing  the    slave-trade.* 

how  treacberons  has  been  the  conduct  of  Tbe  miniater  then  proceeds  to  explain  tlM 

Spain  as  to  ber  engagements  for  this  pur-  means  by  wbicb  he  proposes  to  obtain  thii 

pose,  and  that  the  highest  officials  In  Cuba  most  deurable  result.    Registera  are  to  be 

bsve  hitherto  eaconroged  tbe  introduction  opened  in  tbe  cbief  towns  of  the  varioni 

of  negroes  into  that  island,  in  defiance  of  provinces  or  governments  of  the  island  of 

all  treaties,  and  have  made  themselves  rich  Cuba.    After  a  certain  period,  amply  tat- 

by   the   unhallowed   gaina.     When    tbe  '  ficient  to  permit  slave-DWDers  to  have  tbeir 
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■)btc9  nucTibtd,  As  ngntaM  win  be  peiMDi]  UMkt,  aid  all  olb«r  malten  eon- 
dosed,  and  thenceforth  alt  blacki  who  are  cemiDE  him,  dulj  vised  bj  the  authorities, 
not  aet  down  in  them  will  be  considered  and  wbicb  every  alare  will  be  boaad  to 
a9  ^e  men,  to  whom  none  can  la;  cl^m.  carry  with  him.  At  present  newlj  ira- 
This  arrangenient  will  limit  ilaTerj  to  ported  slaTes,  when  once  dislribnted  in  the 
those  alaTCs  actaUlj  in  the  colon;  and  to  plantation,  are  worth  m  mnoh  bb  thore 
their  descendaatu.  It  is  hardl;  necesiar;  bom  on  the  iriand,  becanse  the  Spanish 
to  eipUin  the  wa;  in  which  the  law  will  law  doee  not  permit  search  for  the  purpose 
work.  If  negroen  itre  landed  from  Africa,  of  distinguishing  them  ;  the  effect  of  regis- 
ihsj  will  be  unsaleable,  except  al  very  tration  will  be  greatly  to  lessen  their  value, 
low  prices,  because  their  purchaMre  will  if  not  to  render  them  anwleable,  and  thus 
be  eipoied  to  lose  them  tbe  first  time  they  to  remove  the  hait  which  now  tempts  nn- 
ira  met  witbooC  a  copy  of  their  act  of  re-  tcrapulooe  adventurers  to  engase  in  the 
pstralion — a  aort  of  passport,  giving  a  full  hazardous  and  infamous  traffic  in  htmuui 
dderiptioo  of  the  beiarer,  his  appeamnce,  flesh  and  blood. 


LOSS  OP  THE  EDirCATION  BILL  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

The  Lord  Adrcxsato's  Eilucation  Bill  for  Scotland  has  been  lost,  and  lost  by 
a  majority  of  nine.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  eipresaing  our  sincere  regret 
at  (ftia  occurrence ;  for  we  bad  sanguine  hopes,  that  should  the  hill  reach  a 
second  reading,  the  denominaljonal  clause,  with  some  other  objectionable 
clauses,  would  have  been  either  removed  or  very  much  modified ;  our  expec- 
tations, however,  of  its  being  read  a  Becood  time,  were  not,  however,  great. 
The  Established  Church  has  gained  a  great  victory.  She  has  secured  a 
longer  lease  of  her  monopoly  of  education.  The  Free  Church  will  not 
mourn  much  over  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  as  the  Pinvy  Council  grants  can 
be  increased  to  any  extent.  Tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  only 
Presbyterian  cburch  which  had  everything  to  gun  and  nothing  to  lose  by  a 
change  in  the  present  system  ;  and  her  Synod  condemned  tbe  proposed  mea- 
sure as  severely  as  if  she  had  been  a  Commission  of  the  General  Aesenibly. 
It  is  a  significant  circumstance,  and  one  not  over-creditable  to  the  practical 
wldom  of  our  supreme  court,  that  the  bill  af^iiist  which  she  uttered  her 
Eolemn  condemnation  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  every 
liberal  member  for  Scotland.  And  with  the  exception  of  a  few  voluntaries, 
9Dch  as  Miall,  who  are  opposed  to  all  government  interference  even  in  secu- 
lar education,  it  received  the  support  of  every  liberal  member  for  England. 
And  how  then  was  the  bill  defeated  1  It  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of 
high-cb  arch  men,  bigoted  tories,  Irish  Orangemen,  and  fanatical  papisU. 
Dpon  the  first  blush  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be  some 
gwd  in  a  measure,  which  aroused  such  an  opposition  and  received  such  a 
support. 

The  Lord  Advocate  is,  no  doubt,  much  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  tbe 
DieMQre,  and  at  its  summary  rejection  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod; 
but  we  have  a  pretty  strong  persuasion,  that  other  members  of  government, 
so  far  from  being  mortified,  are  uncoininonly  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
The  ecclesiastical  section  of  the  government  will  now  point  to  the  treatment 
which  this  measure  has  received,  and  say — "  here  is  a  proof,  that  no  united 
education  is  practicable.  If  not  practicable  in  Scotland,  it  is  far  less  so  in 
England,  and  hence  the  education  of  the  country  must  be  conducted  by  the 
ehurch.  Even  tbe  American  scheme  of  education  would  be  rejected  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  for,  according  to  that  scheme,  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  imparted  in  every  school  of  tbe  Kepublic,  and  in  many  cases  it 
13 10  imparted ;  and  yet  there  is  a  compulsory  assessment  upon  tiie  whole 
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commnnit^  for  the  rapport  of  tbe  public  schools,  the  asseasment  being  aa 
compulsory  as  the  Edinhargh  annuity-tax,  or  the  police  or  water  rato. 
Increase  the  Privy  Council  grants,  and  you  get  rid  of  all  this  difficultj." 
Now  this  ia  just  what  we  are  afraid  of.  And  hence  the  question  comes  up, 
Is  the  educatioual  position  of  Scotland  improved  by  the  loss  of  the  bill! 
The  Established  Church  keeps  what  she  has  long  belil,  and  no  person  out 
become  a  parochial  teacher  without  joining  her  commuDion.  That  isaa- 
Quredly  no  improvement.  Will  the  number  of  schools  be  diminished,  which 
are  at  present  enpported  by  Privy  Council  grants  T  The  very  opposite,  ve 
apprehend,  will  happen.  We  expect  an  increase  to  the  number  of  these 
schools ;  and  probably  the  extension  will  not  he  confined  to  those  churcheg 
who  hold  the  Establishment  principle.  We  do  not  refer  to  Edinburgh  voIud- 
taryism  which  has  specialities  of  it  own,  some  of  the  leading  advocates,  amaz- 
ingly practical  in  the  case  of  the  annuity-tax  where  their  pockets  are  concerned, 
but  wonderfully  theoretical  in  the  case  of  schools  of  which  they  have  no  neei 
But  in  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  there  are  inteiligml 
BOtl  influential  members  of  our  church,  who  do  not  respond  to  theresolutjonsof 
the  Synod,  and  who  would  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  accepting  grants 
f^om  the  Privy  Council.  And  thus  the  first  effect  of  this  rejection  will  prove 
an  augmentation  of  the  evil  which  was  so  Strenuously  opposed.  Some  vi 
find,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  question  will  come  up  again  before  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters.  It  maj 
be  so,  but  we  doubt  it  much.  The  matter  can  be  arranged  much  easier,  b; 
writing  a  few  lines  in  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  calling  it  a 
minute.  A  very  small  liberality  on  the  part  of  tlie  landed  proprietors  will 
piace  the  parochial  teachers  in  such  a  position,  that  they  can  come  forward 
and  receive  an  annual  supplement,  such  as  is  now  awarded  to  the  teachen 
in  the  denominational  schools.  We  have  lost  the  education  bill,  aud  ire 
most  pay  the  penalty  by  an  increase  of  sectarian  schools,  and  by  a  grwt 
waste  of  the  public  money.  How  long  will  the  penalty  be  paid  T  How 
long?     That  is  the  question. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  find  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  staled,  in 
answer  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate immediately  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
purpose  of  contiouing  the  present  assessment  upon  the  heritors,  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  parochial  teachers,  so  that  their  income  should.be  increased  to 
the  amount  which  they  enjoyed  up  till  November  last.  This,  measure,  it  was 
added,  will  be  of  a  mere  temporary  character,  as  tlie  hope  was  not  abaa- 
doned  of  securing  for  the  teachers  iu  the  parochial  schools  a  permanent  in- 
crease of  their  salaries,  in  connection  with  a  general  scheme  of  educatioo. 
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DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

In  itiis  world  a  common  humanity  diatinguialies  us  all.  The  points  of 
icsembknce  between  man  and  man  are  greater  than  the  parttcnlara  in  which 
they  diSer.  We  have  the  same  intellectual  powers,  we  are  urged  by  the 
i^me  pasaions,  our  souls  are  filled  with  the  same  emotions,  we  act  towards 
the  sanie  general  ends.  The  same  phantasms  entice  the  imaginations  of  us 
ill,  the  same  disappointment  crowns  all  our  endearours.  The  same  clc^ 
bind  08  all  to  earth,  we  all  inherit  the  same  dim  intuitions  of  the  infinite  and 
<ui3e«n.  But  amidst  this  general  similarity  of  lot  and  course,  there  is  a  sect 
or  party,  in  some  places  numerous,  in  others  barely  represented,  and  who  in 
CNisequence  are  sometimes  hardly  ever  heard  of,  or  if  they  are,  are  con* 
ridered  as  amiable  but  uninfluenlial  visionaries, — who  in  certain  lands  have 
a  wide  and  deep  influeuce,  and  give  the  tone  to  social  and  public  institution.*), 
ud  to  the  general  features  of  society.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
wiM  shibboleths,  they  profess  to  speak  the  language  of  another  country,  and 
to  be  actuated  by  higher  and  nobler  motives  than  those  which  are  common 
U  mankind.  They  are  always  found  to  be  good  citizens,  and  their  past 
bistory  proves  the  obligations  under  which  the  world  lies  to  them  for  the 
■nany  advances  which,  by  their  assistance,  the  car  of  human  progress  has 
Qade,  Their  existence  in  the  world,  then,  is  an  anomaly,  an  exception  to 
tile  geoeral  rale  of  human  Bimilarity  with  which  we  started.  The  mere  lact 
of  tile  anomaly  which  their  position  constitutes,  but  especially  the  -considera- 
tion  go  obvious  and  undeniable,  (hat,  whatever  be  the  value  of  their  specu- 
UtiTe  tenets  and  distinguishing  beliels,  the  world  is  indebted  to  them  for 
tbeir  morality,  example,  and  benevolence,  render  it  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  the  man  of  the  world ;  "  In  what  particulars  do  the  lot  and 
courM,  the  principles  and  practice  of  these  differ  from  mine?"  in  other 
words,  "What  are  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  life!"  A 
question  this  too  of  no  less  interest  to  the  professing  Christian,  in  order  that 
be  may  discover  in  bow  much  hb  own  life  is  abnonnal,  in  order  that  he  may 
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measure  himself  bj  the  ideal  standard  of  ChrUtian  perfection,  and  thereby 
discover  the  deficiencies  or  excrescences  which  distinguish  him. 

The  Christian  is  all  tliat  the  man  of  the  world  can  withont  culpahilil;  be. 
He  engages  in  all  the  innocent  secular  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  life.  He 
provides  for  hiroeelf  and  his  family  by  his  labour — he  acts  aa  a  msgistrate 
or  ruler,  or  discharges  the  humbler  duties  of  his  citizenship— he  takes  pun 
in  schemes  of  amelioration  and  reform.  For  him,  as  for  tlie  man  of  the 
world,  exist  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  treasures  of  art,  the  et«ree  of 
human  learning,  the  results  of  human  thought,  the  creations  of  human  poetrj. 
So  &r,  there  is  a  large  ground  common  to  the  Christian,  and  the  man  of  the 
world.  But  the  two  differ  in  this,  that  while  these,  and  such  objects  and 
employments  are  (o  the  man  of  the  world,  his  ultimate  and  only  concema, 
standing  before  his  whole  mind,  absorbing  and  appropriating  every  enei^, 
and  leaving  no  room  for  higher  and  more  important  concerns, — by  the 
Christian,  important  as  he  admits  tbem  to  be,  readily  as  he  would  acknow- 
ledge his  culpability  if  he  neglected  thera,  they  are  considered  as  temporary, 
secondary,  and  subordinate,  relating  only  to  a  present,  probationary,  bdiI 
short-enduring  condition  ;  as  much  subordinate  to  the  higher  concerns  which 
engage  his  attention,  and  which  bis  Christianity  proposes  to  him,  as  time  is 
to  otemity,  his  present  to  hi*  future  ktt,  bia  ephemeral  existence  on  earth  to 
the  endless  immortality  of  which  he  is  the  heir.  Thus  far,  then,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Christian  and  the  Christian  life  is — that  their  proper  sub- 
ordinale  place  is  awarded  to  secular  concerns,  that  they  are  coneidered,  not 
as  by  the  man  of  the  world,  the  sole  and  adequate  ends  of  being  and  en- 
deavour, bat  merely  as  the  affturs  of  a  present  probationary  career. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  these  limitations,  the  Chri«tiau  doei 
feel  the  importance  of,  and  take  a  conscientious  part  in  secular  concern. 
Were  it  for  nothing  else  than  (o  let  his  influence  be  felt  in  the  world,  to  test  lo 
bimself  his  own  principles,  and  to  glorify  them  and  their  author,  by  praving 
to  the  world  their  efBciency,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  inde- 
pendently of  his  personal  and  individual  relation  to  secular  coneems,  to  iske 
part  In  them.  The  Christian  is  known  to  the  man  of  the  world  only  in  then 
common  relations.  The  man  of  the  woHd  enters  not  the  Christian'!  sanctaaiy. 
He  meets  htm  only  in  the  streets,  in  the  market-piace,  in  the  senate-house. 
Accordingly,  the  Christian's  influence  is,  to  a  great  extent,  lost,  if  he  do  not 
take  part  energetically  In  secular  concerns,  if  he  be  not  found  occupying  sU 
the  ground  which  he  can  withont  sin  share  with  tha  man  of  tli«  world.  It 
is  by  seeing  the  practical  workingof  the  Christian's  principles,  as  ex«m[dified 
by  him  in  his  public  conduct,  as  shown  In  every  day  temponU  ooDoems,  thit 
the  man  of  the  world  is  led  to  ask  what  these  principles  are,  whence  their 
origin,  what  the  testimony  in  their  favour,  what  their  value  and  practicability. 
On  these  groimds,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  mix  in  the  worid  and  in 
.  afiiurs,  and  he  is  culpable,  if  ho  decline  doing  so,  except  where  what  ii 
absolutely  sinful  is  involved.  But  more  than  that,  the  Cbrtstisn  w  himself 
personally  interested  in  secular  a^irs.  True,  he  is  the  dtizen  of  anottier 
connlry,  and  so  far  an  alien  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  world,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  is  as  really  interested  in  the  possession  of  personal  liberty,  u 
really  benefited  by  intellectual  and  (esthetic  oultuin,  as  rsally  soaeeptible  to 
the  influences  of  material  and  moral  beauty  a>  the  man  of  the  worid  it- 
No  doubt  those  matters  do  not  possess  the  same  value  to  the  Chi^stian  that 
they  do  to  the  man  of  the  world,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  if  be  posaeM 
them,  he  has  still  greata  matters  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  oa  the  olhn 
luind,  If  he  want  th«n,  these  greater  natters  sap^Jy  tb^  plfloe,  ^litish  coo- 
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wltilioDB  snffidect  for  the  Absence  of  all  earthy  blesrings.  But  they  har* 
ibeir  TBloe.  The  Christian  then  will  be  found,  not  avoiding,  bot  seeking  tu 
calm  public  and  political  strife  ;  not  shanning  literatnre  as  profane  and  dan- 
gerooB,  bot  enriching  it  with  the  higher  gnkces  of  religion,  causing  earthly 
irrsdom  to  offer  ita  myrrh  and  fmnkincense  at  the  humble  slirina  of 
Bethlehem  ;  not  ehunning  the  disouseions  of  the  Bcbools,  and  thereby  virtually 
denying  to  man  his  power  of  diBcovenDg  speculative  truth,  but  confident  in 
the  denionstrability  to  the  world  of  that  truth,  which  has  been  imparted  by 
graee  to  hia  heart,  maintaining  the  pbiloaophic  basis  of  his  creed,  and,  carry 
lag  his  proofs  ioto  the  opposite  camp,  demonstrating  that  all  other  creeds 
tnd  wonhips  are  but  the  miasmata  of  man's  overheated  and  arrogant  brainy 
or  the  adorations  of  immaterial  essences,  which  successive  scepticisms  divided 
•gainit  themselves,  reciprocally  strip  of  the  rags  with  which  each  other  have 
clolhed  them. 

Our  main  object,  however,  is  to  describe  not  the  ground  common  to  tfaa 
Ctristian  and  the  man  of  the  world,  but  the  particulars  in  which  tbey  differ, 
(o  pobt  out  the  dutmctim  characteristiei  of  t&e  Christian  life.  What 
peculisrly  determines  the  nature  of  a  life  is  its  aim.  If  the  aim  be  that  most 
ttiDrt-mgbted  of  all,  present  enjoyment,  the  life  is  one  of  fitful  and  indeter- 
oinale  enterprize,  a  life  in  which  each  successive  will-o'-the-wisp  which  th« 
idle  imagination  itself  creates,  draws  the  inclination  a(\er  it,  only  to  demon- 
nraie  for  anotlier  time  the  unattainableness  of  earthly  pleasure,  or  its  un- 
ntisfactoriness  when  attained.  If  the  aim  be  to  rise  to  powerful  and 
tonourable  pvosition,  the  energies  are  cultivated  and  trained  in  the  exercise 
of  the  arU  which  win  popular  favour,  and  gtun  pt^ular  applause.  If  the  aim 
be  to  increase  the  store  of  hnman  knowledge,  to  advance,  develop,  and 
ajstematiee  science  and  pbilosophy,  the  life  is  one  of  seclusion,  observation, 
itiidy,  thonght.  If  the  aim  be  to  assuage  human  misery,  and  increase 
hnmnn  comfort,  the  life  is  spent  in  looking  abroad  upon  the  condition  of 
mRckind,  discerning  their  peculiar  and  most  easily  remediable  sorrows,  lay- 
ing plans  for  their  eradicatloa,  enlisting  assistance  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  plans,  and  carrying  them  to  completion.  The  great  aim  of  the  Chris- 
tisn  is  to  appropriate  to  himself  by  faith  iho  blessings  secured  by  Christ's 
death  and  atonement,-~the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  the  sanctification  of  his 
nature,  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  And  this  great  aim  determines 
the  peeuliarities  of  his  earthly  course — the  circumstances  which  more  im< 
mediately  determine  the  features  of  his  life,  being  tlie  minor  aims  and  pur- 
pens,  the  endeavour  after  which  is  invtJved  and  implied  in  the  one  grand 
flnal  urn  which  is  the  pole  Star,  by  which  he  guides  his  wJiole  course.  With 
reference  to  this,  the  great  aim  of  the  Christian's  course,  his  life  is  a  gtruffgi6, 
scojrtMf.  The  Christian  life  is  a  journey,  of  which  every  inch  has  to  bo 
rsnght,  and  every  stage  brings  its  own  difiiculties  and  trials.  Atone  time,  the 
pilgrim  b  flounderiag  in  the  Stough  <£  Despond,  at  another  tailing  Dp  the  Hill 
DiHtculty— now  terrified  by  the  lions,  now  combating  Apollyon,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  with  a  bog  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  quagAire  on  the  other,  with  the  mouth  of  hell  close  by,  vomiting 
forth  fiends  and  hobgoblins,  who  whisper  into  his  ear  "  grievous  blasphemies," 
which,  ia  his  terror  and  bewilderment,  he  believe  to  be  the  suggestions  of 
hit  owa  brain.  Etteuries  beset  him  on  every  side.  Difficulties  arise  at 
ewry  nep.  "Die  very  aetn«  life  which  to  the  short-sighted  and  eaay  worldling. 
Hems  a  path  Mrewn  with  resee,  leading  but  fivm  d^^ht  to  delight,  is  to 
[he  Christjati  a  hard  contested  field,  a  t«tlsome  journey,  from  the  moment 
vhen  grace  &M  dawns  ni  Us  heart  till  his  brow  is  girt  vrith  tlie  victor's 
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erown,  from  bis  departure  from  the  city  of  destractian  lilt  he  has  crossed  the 
river  of  death. 

This  contest  is  twofold.  He  is  assailed  hj  temptations  from  nithont,  but 
bis  own  heart  is  also  a  stronghold  of  sin.  H«  has  to  conquer  himself  u 
well  as  his  enemies.  He  wages  a  civil  as  well  as  a  foreign  war.  The 
old  Adam  is  never  thoroughly  ousted,  but  retains  to  the  last  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  heart.  Sin  is  at  once  a  Ujdra  and  a  Proteus.  It  is  hundred- 
beaded,  and  of  every  aspect.  His  own  heart  is  an  ambuscade  to  the  Cbria- 
tian  pilgrimi.  Temptations  S[Hing  up,  and  assail  him  on  every  side.  Hit 
innocent  tastes  and  inclinations,  if  not  carefully  guarded,  pass  their  allow- 
able limits,  and  run  into  culpable  excess.  Nay,  bis  very  virtues  are  often 
unduly  magnified  and  developed  at  the  expense  i^  other  excellencies,  bo  as 
to  become  vicious.  Satan  endeavours  to  occupy  as  a  citadel  every  iiculty, 
every  emotion,  every  desire.  He  endeavoui'S  to  turn  allowable  self-gratula- 
tion  into  arrogance  and  pfide ;  he  strives  to  turn  humility  to  meanness ;  he 
attempts  that  even  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  for  (he  spread  of  Christian 
truth,  shall  degenerate  into  mere  controversial  energy  and  dogmstic 
bitterness.  With  sin  in  his  own  bosom,  in  all  these  forms,  on  every  side, 
at  every  step,  the  Christian  must  struggle.  Conscience  must  ever  assert  her 
supremacy;  CFer-renewed  application- for  ammunidoii  must  be  made  to  the 
heavenly  arsenal. 

Not  less  arduous  is  the  Christian's  contest  with  the  world  without.  The 
Tices  which  in  germ  and  idea  are  suggested  from  within,  he  sees  aroand  bim 
in  full  development,  and  clothed  with  d&ngerous  allurement.  He  most  wage 
a  perpetual  contest  to  remain  journeying  in  the  right  path.  There  are,  ever 
running  out  of  the  Darrow  way,  paths  which  profess  to  be  near  cuts  to  Para- 
dise, and  which,  accordingly,  such  of  his  fellow-pilgrims  as  Formalist  and 
Hypocrisy  follow,  but  which  soon  join  the  broad  and  easy  road  to  destruc- 
tion. Bypath  Meadow  leads  him  into  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair,  into 
the  dnngeon  of  Doubting  Castle.  At  the  very  first  rebuff,  his  companion 
cornea  out  of  the  slough  at  the  wrong  side,  and  apostatizing,  tiuns  his 
back  to  the  light  shining  from  over  the  wicket-gal«,  and  returns  to  the 
city  of  Destruction.  Worldly- Wiseman,  addressing  himself  to  the  carasl 
and  legal  element  in  his  heart,  persuades  bim  to  diverge,  in  onier  that  h« 
may  get  rid  of  bis  burden,  to  the  village  called  Morality.  Ever  and  anon 
disheartened  pilgrims  journeying  backwards  meet  bim,  and  urge  bim  to  turn 
with  them.  Timorous  and  Mistrust  try  to  persuade  bin  not  to  approsch 
the  lions ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  its  horrors 
are  rehearsed  to  him  by  two  apostates,  and  even  when  he  approaches  the 
end  of  his  journey.  Atheist  meets  bim,  and  tells  him  that  though  he  hat 
been  seeking  the  celestial  city  for  twenty  years,  '*  ha  can  find  no  more  of  it 
than  the  day  he  set  out."  Aa  a  man  the  Christian  is  endowed  with  the 
strong  emotion  of  sympathy.  He  has,  therefore,  a  strong  natural  tendency 
uninquiringly  and  involuntarily  to  follow  the  crowd,  to  do  aa  others  do,  to 
act  from  mere  example.  He  sees  men  around  him  earn  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellows  by  conduct  of  a  moral  pitch  which  he  knows  to  be  practicahle 
and  easy  of  attainment.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sees  the  conventional  code  of 
worldly  morality  to  be  at  once  easy  to  be  acted  up  to,  and  sutBcient  to  pre- 
serve a  fair  repute  among  men.  On  the  other  band,  the  code  preached  to 
him  in  bis  sacred  book,  the  virtues  described  as  existing  in  his  divine  model, 
are  apparently  ideal  and  impossible  of  perfect  human  attainment ;  and  even  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  attain  them,  no  proportitnate  appreciation  and  pnuM 
ftom  the  world  around  Awaita  him.    How.atroog,  and  how  constantly  lecui- 
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ring  then  tbe  temptation,  either  to  decline  altogetber  the  difficult  code  of 
Scripture,  and  to  measure  the  conduct  bj  the  easy  code  of  earth,  or  to 
attempt  a  compromise — to  omit  the  most  self-denying  particulars  of  the  Chris- 
tian code,  and  to  choose  only  those,  which,  by  comparison,  are  easy  and  un- 
exacting !  There  is  a  communication,  too,  between  hia  domestic  and  his 
foreign  foes.  There  is  a  combined  and  agreed-upon  tactics  between  the  trailora 
within  and  th#  open  foes  without.  The  outward  temptation  is  presented, 
and  urged  upon  the  choice,  while  from  within  there  is  given  by  some  sin- 
Uunted  desire  an  impetus  forward  to  the  proposed  crime,  which  necessarily 
involves  a  temporary  disregard  to  the  monitions  of  conscience,  a  temporary 
weakening  of  the  will.  The  Christian  pilgrim  mnst  be  prepared  to  combat, 
and  by  divine  grace,  to  subdue,  on  the  one  hand  the  impulaea  of  his  own  luat 
and  passion,  on  the  other,  the  open  attacks,  the  jeers,  and  the  contempt  of 
ihe  world  without. 

But  if  tlie  Christian's  course  is  a  struggle,  it  is  also  a  progresi.  He 
elraggles  not  only  to  maintain  himtel/r/t  the  right  path,  but  also  to  advance 
sloag  the  right  patb.  Erery  victory  won  tb  a  stage  gained.  The  Slough  of 
Despond  once  crossed,  occurs  not  again  ;  Apollyon  once  defeated  does  not 
again  oppose  his  progress.  It  is  impossible  that  his  position  can  be 
Blationary,  He  must  either  fairly  apostatize  and  retrace  his  steps,  or  else 
he  must  journey  on,  it  may  be  with  the  jiiith  of  Hopefsl  or  old  Honest,  it 
may  be  with  the  trembling  and  fear  of  Despondency  and  his  daughter 
Mnch*afrai<}.  lie  may  be  stout-hearted  and  courageous,  he  may  be  faithless 
tind  despondeat,  bat  journey  he  must.  Hie  course  must  be  a  progress. 
He  must 

"From  itrength  unwearied  go. 
Still  forward  unio  atiength." 
But  in  this  unwearied  and  continuous  course,  he  is  assisted  from  above.  The 
Lord  of  the  country  throu^  which  he  travels,  has  at  various  siages  of  the 
journey,  houses  for  the  refresbmfcnt  and  rest  of  weary  pilgrims.  From 
different  points  of  the  road,  Fisgah  views  of  Paradise  are  to  be  obtained. 
£ven  at  the  entry  on  the  Christian  course,  Evangelist  points  out  a  heavenly 
light  over  the  wicket-gate,  the  first  stage  of  the  jotmiey.  Help  is  sent  to 
draw  the  floundering  pilgrim  out  of  ihe  Slough  of  Despond.  Evangelist  leads 
kck  the  wanderer  from  the  base  of  Sinai.  Goodwill,  the  Interpreter,  and 
ihe  damsels  at  the  bouse  called  Beautiful,  direct  him  aa  to  his  future  course, 
and  escort  him  on  his  way.  A  hand  with  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life  Btaanches  the  woun^  made  by  the  fiery  darts  of  Apollyon,  while  the 
weapon  called  Atl-prayer  is  found  efScacious  to  surmount  even  the  terrors  of 
the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  experience  of  past  pilgrims  is  im- 
proved to  those  who  are  still  on  their  course.  At  the  Hill  Difficulty,  Chiis-  . 
tiana  and  her  children  receive  strength  for  this  arduous  Stage  in  the  journey 
from  the  narration  by  Greatheart  of  its  ascent  by  Christian.  In  the  Valley 
of  Humitiation,  the  monument  at  Forgetful-green,  comluemorative  of  Chris- 
tian's victory  over  Apollyon,  gives  fresh  delight  and  encouragement.  The 
Christian  in  hia  whole  course  enjoys  close  personal  communion  with  God. 
His  armonr,  oflensive  and  defensive,  is  supplied  from  the  heavenly  arsenal. 
Ministers  of  grace  chide  his  backshdings,  and  direct  his  faith.  He  is  escorted 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  death,  God's  promises  sustain  him  in  its  transit, 
>ncl  on  the  other  side,  sEifnts  and  angela  await  him  to  conduct  him  up  to  the 
gale  of  the  celestial  citj.  Let  ua,  then,  live  the  life,  in  order  that  we  may 
"  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  and  that  "  our  last  end  may  be  like  his." 

J.  M'G. 


Stlf-Bapeei  and  Self-Cultun.  Ang. 


BELF-RESPECT  ASD  8BLF-CULTUBE. 

Ok  two  lata  oocaBions,  we  directed  the  attentloa  of  our  raaiden  to  tiw  sab- 
ject  of  »tlf-haowUdgt'  What  has  bitherio  bean  written,  expr^aeea  oar 
conviction  that  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  ourselves — which  coieprise 
ftt  once  the  depllis  of  debHaement  and  the  height?  of  exAellenee  and  gloiy  of 
which  we  are  capable — are  in  themselves  of  tha  last  importance,  and  lire 
necessary  to  incite,  guide,  and  encourage  gs  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and 
goodness.  It  was  felt  that  in  developing  the  importance  of  self- knowledge 
And  explaining  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads,  we  were  adopting  Ibe 
best  method  of  awakening  that  self-respect,  which,  since  hope  is  ever  the 
food  of  meditated  action,  sustaiQS  and  invigorates  our  eSbrts  in  the  courae 
of  duty,  and  were  adducing  motives  for  the  exercise  of  telf-euUure  saiadf- 

The  object  which  we  have  specially  in  view  in  the  following  remarks,  is 
to  enforce  the  diity  of  self-culture,  and  to  give  what  hints  may  appear  use- 
ful for  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unpn^lable 
to  premise  a  few  observations  concerning  the  lelf-reapeel  which  just  sod 
adequate  conceptions  of  ourselves  are  calculated  to  produce ;  and  this  tha 
rather  that  they  are  closely  connected,  and  must  reciprocally  affect  one 
another.  In  speaking  of  self-respect,  we  are  conscious,  moreover,  of  Qeiog 
A  somewhat  equivocal  term  ;  one  which  may  indicate  a  state  of  feeling 
yrhiuh,  instead  nf  being  praiseworthy,  is  deeply  to  be  censured  and  earnestly 
to  be  combated ;  and  therefore,  before  commending  that  state  of  niind  to 
which  it  is  here  applied,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  in  what  it  consists. 

We  must  have  altogether  failed  in  our  purpose,  if  we  hiive  not  led  the 
readers  of  our  former  articles,  in  some  measure  to  sec,  thut  it  is  because  oar 
niiture,  however  prone  to  yield  itself  to  lowegt  uses,  and  to  devote  itself  to 
meanest  gains — however  grovelling,  and  unaspiring,  and  earth-bound  it  ma; 
be — is  still  endowed  with  capacities  that  are  wide  and  noble,  and  may  be 
inade,  not  only  to  aspire  after,  but  to  approximate  unto,  the  highest  moral 
excellencies,  that  self-respect  is  to  be  inculcated  and  cherished-  If  we  were 
told  that  what  seamed  to  us  a  lump  of  common  clay,  w^is  veined  to  some 
extent  with  gold,  or  that — the  vain  dreams  of  the  alchymist  being  converWd 
into  realities — its  whole  mass  could  be  changed  into  that  precious  melal, 
what  enhanced  value  would  it  assume  in  our  eyes!  But  the  nature  which 
is  common  to  ns  alt,  and  which  even  in  the  worst,  shows,  now  and  again, 
some  gleam  of  promise,  which,  alas  !  may  never  be  fulSUed,  can  be  elevsled 
and  ennobled,  renewed  and  puriftod,  by  the  power  and  through  the  ap- 
pointed instrumentality  of  the  great  BeSoer  (Malachi  iii>  3)  ;  can  be 
made  to  love  holiness  and  truth  with  a  love  that  is  supreme — to  reflect  once 
more  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  I^et  others 
speak  of  the  follies,  the  frivolities,  the  lusts — of  the  falseness,  the  meanness, 
the  perversities  that  abound  among  our  race  ;  and,  though  it  becomes  us  (o 
speak  of  these  things  with  humility,  compassion,  and  sorrow,  a«  well  as 
with  reprehension,  we  would  not  deny  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  lbs 
picture  they  draw,  and  would  even  lay  on  darker  colours  than  many ;  hot 
we  would  not  forget,  the  meanwhile,  that  deliverance  from  these  is  possible, 
that  men  may  rise,  as  they  have  often  risen,  above  them  ;  we  would  epeaik, 
too,  of  goodness,  and  charity,  and  truthfulness,  and  the  love  and  fear  of 
G-od — begetting  all  other  love  of  noble  kind~-casting  out  every  mean  and 
selfiah  fear;  and,  not  for  what  we  are  by  nature,  and  so  long  as  we  foIloH' 
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the  woridlj  tendmcieB  of  oor  hemrts,  but  {or  vhat  vt  m&y  boeome,  ire 
would  fwtvr  in  «Tery  man's  breast  tb*t  measure  and  that  kind  of  Belf-rMpeet 
vMch  will  iacito  and  encourage  him  to  aspire  eontinuallj  after  ttalh, 
wicdcxn,  and  holinew.  The  lelf-reapect,  then,  of  which  we  qieak,  is  not 
the  o^pring  of  vanitj,  or  of  priiie,  and  haa  no  oonneetion  with  either ;  it 
pra-Bupposes^  it  begins  in  deep  and  true  humility— with  the  eonfetuon  of  our 
nnirisdom,  and  weakness,  and  wickedness  ;  but  it  is,  withal,  produced  and 
tostered  bj  tbe  coDgeiouaneaB  of  ^m  great  poarihilitiea  that  hare  been  pnt 
within  our  reach ;  that,  degraded  and  misused  as  it  ia  often  found,  the 
nature  with  which  we  are  endowed  ia  yet  potentially  noble)  and  that 
while  its  right  devdopment,  in  relianee  npon  God  and  by  the  a^npriata 
meaas,  is  the  great  end  <^  our  existence,  its  possession  involvee  a  great 
trust,  and  implies  a  treihendouB  responsibility. 

HaTingjhua  premised  that  our  approral  is  confined  to  Mat  aetf^raspect 
wbich  is  prodaced  by  the  persnaMOB  that  onr  nature  ia  capaUe  of  self- 
culture^  of  self-discipline ;  that  by  means  of  them  its  potential  nohteness  may 
be  realized  and  manifested ;  we  are  bow  to  treat  of  self-culture — of  what  it 
is,  and  the  means  to  bo  employed  in  order  to  it.  It  may  b«  canoluded  that 
ths  other  topic  which  has  above,  though  only  incideDtaUy,  been  connected 
villi  Mlf-cultnre,  and  on  which  we  are  afterwards  to  make  a  few  separate 
KmarkB — self-discipline — might  have  been  comprised  nnderthis.  And  it  ia 
true  that  the  act  of  praning  a  tree,  as  well  aa  of  di^ng  about  and  manur- 
ing its  roots,  may  be  called  a  part  of  its  culture.  While  aelf-cnlture,  how- 
ever, may  be  understood  as  embracing  what  is  mora  apecifioally  meant  by 
KlMiseipline ;  while  the  things  which,  when  both  are  employed,  these  words 
respectively  represent,  instead  of  being  independent  the  one  of  the  other, 
tre  closely  relHted  ;  while  a  reciprocal  influence  ia  being  continually  exerted 
^j  them,  self'Culture  tending  to,  and  directing  self-discipline,  attd  self- 
discipline  keeping  down  those  corrupt  and  mattgn  influences  that  would 
bias  or  make  tdind  the  judgment;  there  may  be  a  gain  in  keeping  them, 
for  our  present  object,  diadncL  Self-culture  has  reference  mainly  to  thp 
sducatton  of  the  man,  to  the  edncLng-.-die  developmeat— of  his  capacity  for 
growth  and  prepress ;  while  self-diacipline  has  referenee  to  the  regulation 
and  restraint  of  those  tendencies  of  our  nature,  of  thoee  desires  and  affec- 
lioDs,  those  appetites  and  passions,  which  would  stifle  and  overbear  the 
dictates  and  the  premonitions  of  reason  and  oonscienca. 

This  self-culture,  which  ooosists  in  the  bestowal  upon  our  nature  of  th« 
training  which  will  fit  it  for  whatever  attainments  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  possible  to  it, — which,  while  it  will  inevitably  be  modified 
bj  the  native  peculiarities  end  the  outward  lot  of  those  who  engage  in  it, 
maj,  nevertheless,  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  to  which  it  would  be  wrong  to 
uaign  any  limit, — has  to  do,  it  is  important  to  notice,  wil^  our  whole  notura 
—with  oar  nature  in  all  the  aspects  under  which  it  can  be  viewed. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  iafiaetwea 
amidst  which  the  characters  of  meo  are  formed,  will  realise  and  acknow- 
ledge the  importance  of  self-cnitnre  in  rtlation  to  At  blM^^-ot  physical  educa- 
tion. The  extravagant  views  that  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject  by 
Mme  of  ita  foolishly  sanguine  advocates— by  men  who,  if  they  are  merely 
*h»  their  books  would  indicate,  can  know  nothing  of  the  deeper  wounds 
and  mysteiions  woes  of  humaoily,— -should  not  make  us  the  less  alive  to  ita 
iodiapatable  and  vny  important  claims.  In  so  far  as  the  conditions  on 
which — when  we  speak  of  secondary  eaoses — the  health  of  body  depends, 
°aa  be  ascertained,  they  should  be  inquired  into  and  implemented  by  us  ;  not 
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only  because  health  is  a  great  gift,  which  bringa,  like  Bteaj  other,  responri- 
bilities  with  It — a  great  blessing,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  maj  be  pat,  shoalil  be  highly  prized ;  but  because,  othtf 
things  being  equal,  a  Tigoroua  phjaical  constitution  will  aid  the  invigoration 
of  the  mind, — will  be  a  tidvtraimn  on  which  a  healthy,  and  energe^  aad 
robust  character  may  be  reared.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  affliction  is  often 
an  instrument  of  purity,  and  that  the  most  vigorous  intellect  and  the  noblest 
heart  may  be  found  united  to  a  sickly  and  feeble  frame :  very  beautiful  it  is, 
and  very  demonstrative  of  the  goodness  of  God,  when  afflictions,  in  them* 
selves  not  joyous  bat  grievous,  are  made,  in  relation  to  their  effects,  blessings 
in  disguise  :  very  interesting  is  it  to  see  how  splendidly  the  li^t  of  intellect 
can  shine — how  attractively  the  beauty  of  holiness  can  glow,  in  despite  of 
the  body's  weakness,  in  the  midst  of  the  body's  pain  :  but  prolonged  phj- 
ncal  weakness,  frequent  bodily  ailments,  especially  in  the  early  y^rs  of  life, 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  mind  moodish,  queruloas,  and  irritable, — to 
influence  injuriously,  and  it  may  be,  for  life,  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
those  who  have  been  subjected  unto  them. 

Bgt  self-culture  has  a  nobler  sphere  in  our  mleUeOaal  natur«,  on  which 
to  be  exercised.  Most  worthy  is  it  of  beings  endowed  with  reason,  capable 
of  acquiring  and  increasing  knowledge,  to  fill  the  mind  with  truth,  as  they 
are  able  to  attain  to  it,  and  to  widen,  as  that  wiil  do,  their  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving more  !  Coleridge  pertinently  asks,  "  If  yon  are  not  a  thinking  msn, 
to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at  all  T  "  How  wide,  how  illimitable  the  field 
from  which  the  mind  may  reap  the  richest  treasures  of  knowledge  !  Mov 
each  new  gain  is  calculated,  not  only  to  increase  the  desire,  but  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  more !  The  world  around  us,  with  its  order,  its  beautj, 
and  its  wealth — the  heavens  above  us,  with  their  surpassing  and  iUimitaUe 
glory — the  fearful  and  wonderful  nature  with  which  we  are  endowed — the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-men  and  Ood — the  duties  wfaicb 
arise  out  of  these  relationships,  and  which  they  imply — the  destinies  of  our 
race  upon  the  earth — the  destiny  that  shall  bo  ours  when  wa  are  seen  oa 
earth  no  more  :■ — what  questions  do  not  these  suggest  on  which  to  employ 
tbe  mind  !  How  earnest  should  we  be  to  have  our  minds  enlightened  in  re- 
gard to  them,  and  to  be  enabled  to  appreciate  aright  their  value ! 

But  again,  self-culture  should  embrace  more  than  our  intellectual  part; 
it  is  to  be  exerted  on  that  which  is  moral  and  ^ritual — on  that  part  of  oar 
nature  which  is  our  crowning  and  glorious  characteristic.  Were  the  culture 
of  the  intellect,  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
powers  of  knowledge,  our  ultimate  and  exclusive  aim,  we  would  find  that 
it  cannot  be  attained  without  the  culture  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  natore ; 
that  a  corrupt  and  bad  heart  will  shut  out  the  intellect  from  the  highest 
regions  of  truth,  or  make  it  fancy  things  there,  that  either  are  not,  or  are  not 
such  as  they  seem  to  it ;  that  the  eye  must  be  "  single,"  in  order  "  that  tbe 
body  may  be  full  of  light" 

-  Valuable,  however,  asmoralcnltnreisin  this  respect,  it  is  yet  more  valuahle 
for  its  own  sake,  and  in  itself.  A  living  authw  has  said,  "Some  day  it  will  be 
found  out,  that  to  bring  up  a  mas  with  a  genial  nature,  with  a  good  temper 
and  a  happy  formation  of  mind,  is  a  greater  work  than  to  perfect  him  in 
much  knowledge  and  many  accomplish  men  Is."  *'  There  are  no  limits,"  say* 
Channing,  "  to  the  growth  of  this  moral  force — the  power  of  conscience — in 
man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfully.  There  have  been  men  whom  no  power 
in  the  universe  could  turn  from  the  right,  by  whom  death  in  its  most  dread* 
frl  rcinai,  .baa  been  dreaded  less  than  traiu^ressions  of  the  inward  law  of  jn^ 
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ice  Hiid  love.  .  .  .  We  have  r  power  wbich  cannot  stop  at  wliat  ve  tei 
ind  haodle,  at  what  exists  wttbin  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  which  feeks 
ior  the  infinite,  uncreated  cause,  which  cannot  rest  tilt  it  ascend  to  the 
^teroal,  all-comprehendiDg  Mind,  This  we  call  the  religious  principle,  and 
lis  grandeur  cannot  be  exaggerated  by  human  language,  for  it  marks  out  a 
being  destined  for  higher  communion  than  with  the  visible  universe.  To 
develop  this  is  eminently  to  edacate  ourselves."  Snch  statements  our  deep- 
est consciousness  authenticates,  and  although,  from  the  great  and  lamentable 
defect  of  his  religious  views,  this  writer  speaks  vaguely,  where  the  incarna- 
lioQ,  atonement,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  enable  ns  to  speak  with  preci- 
sion and  firmness, — of  the  means,  namely,  by  which  the  religious  principle 
— our  moral  and  spiritual  nature — is  to  be  developed  and  built  up,— we  can 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  him  when  he  says,  "  the  trud  idea  of  God  an< 
folded  clearly  and  livingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  Him, 
and  to  Hspire  »her  likeness  to  Him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and,  I 
may  add,  in  celestial  natures." 

What  are  the  menna  by  which  self-culture  is  to  be  carried  on  1  One  thing, 
ve  may  observe  (beTore  enumerating  a  few  of  these),  is  evident, — that  the 
means  maybe  abundant  and  yet  not  be  employed,  or  to  any  appreciable 
tdvantage,  nnless  we  are  persuaded  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  our 
nature  may  thus  be  greatly  elevated  and  ennobled  ;  that  our  life  on  earth  b 
Torse  than  wasted,  when  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  enjoyed — the  develop* 
inent  of  cur  nature  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God — is  not  fulfilled. 
Wherever  the  sacrednciss  and  solemnity  of  human  life  are  realized,  wherever 
men  have  a  deep  and  abiding  persuasion  that  their  intellectual,  moral,  and 
epiritual  capacities  have  been  given  them  to  be  strenuously  employed  in  the 
panuit  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  there  even  the  most  imperfect 
means — the  narrowest  facilities — will  be  carefully  husbanded  and  employed. 
The  deepand  abiding  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  object  you  have 
in  viev  will  lead  you  to  make  tlie  most  of  the  hours  you  can  command, 
however  few  they  may  be, — the  facilities  you  enjoy,  although,  yea,  befinist 
Ihey  are  less  abundant  than  many  others  possess.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  in  every  sphere  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  are 
tlioae  wh^  though  placed  in  adverse  circumstances,  have  had  tbeh*  brows 
idomed  with  the  wreath  of  intellectual  conquest,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
pure  and  elevated,  strong  to  withstand  evil,  and  bright  with  the  beauty  of 
piety  and  love.  The  dictate  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  employ,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  any  desirable  object,  the  means  within  our  reach,  although  they 
Qhj  not  be  absolutely  the  best.  Many  a  man  loses  precious  time,  and  suf- 
fen  also  a  loss  of  mental  lorae  and  vigour,  while  idly  indulging  the  vague 
liope  of  better  times  and  increased  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
lie  is  all  tiie  while  convinced  is  right  and  desirable ;  while  the  man  who 
Mgaa  his  endeavours  with  the  same  imperfect  aids,  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
eomparatively  adverse  circumstances,  has  found  that  by  doing,  as  best  ha 
i^ld,  the  duty  that  was  nearest  him — that  which  he  knew  to  be  a  duty — the 
^eit  was  not  only  made  clearer  to  him,  but  of  easier  accomplishment ;  that  as 
tie  was  faithful  in  that  which  was  least,  so  he  was  enabled  to  show  himself 
i^thful  iu  much.  Do  our  readers  sometimes  place  themselves  in  the  pom- 
"on  of  those  who  are  making  the  drawbacks  and  infelicities  of  their  lot,  an 
eicuge  for  not  doing  what  they  can,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and 
"^  growth  in  holiness  T  Do  they  some^mes  find  themselves  sayings 
~™3  or  inwardly,  that  if  they  were  in  the  poeition  of  certain  "other  persons, 
wat  may  be  known  to  them,  they  would  hope  and  try  to  be  thus  wise  op 
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thiu  food  t  W«  wo(^  Msnn  amfa  pwaoos  Ihftt  in  all  likelihood  thej  us 
dAcairing  theKtselTMi  and  that  if  tboj  were  plaoad  where  the  others  are,  (bej 
would  find  or  faign  boom  hindrsacot  itili ;  we  would  admonish  them  tliat  (u 
wBg  aaid  above)  he  who  is  not  fiuthful  In  little,  is  most  aal&elj  to  be  f^thfnl 
in  much  ;  and  that  in  all  menial,  sDd  moral,  aud  spiritual  attainments,  tin 
rule  Ijolda  good  coDlinuatljf  "  to  him  that  hath  ehall  l>e  given,  and  from  hia 
that  hath  oot  ahal)  be  taken  away  that  whi^  he  bath." 
'  But  more  particularlj*,  among  the  meaas  of  aalf^enltors,  it  is  evident  Ibit 
books  are  to  Iw  acknowledged  as  occnp}ring  a  prominent  place.  By  wd 
selected,  tnethodicAl,  earnest  reading,  we  may  get  great  help  ia  the  woHc  now 
proposed.  Let  only  our  books  be  wise  and  good,— for  the  Ytsry  idea  of  Mlf- 
oulture  ini[diee  that  we  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better, — and  let  it  be  Mir 
constant  endeavour  to  bring  their  teaching  into  living  connection  with  ivs- 
selves,  and  greatly  must  they  ennoble  and  enrich  ns.  "Books,"  says  Eu- 
titt,  "are  neaiesl  to  oar  thoughts:  they  wind  into  the  heart:  the  poet's  vene 
slidea  into  the  current  of  our  blood.  ^Ve  breathe  but  the  air  of  books ;  hb 
owe  everything  to  their  authors  on  this  side  barbarism."  "  Grod  be  thanked,' 
writes  Dr  Channing,  "  for  books.  Tbey  give  to  all  who  will  faithftilly  nst 
them  the  society,  tiie  spiritual  presence)  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  out  nc& 
If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if 
Milton,  will  cross  my  thrwhold  to  speak  to  me  of  Paradisa,  aad  Shakspetn 
to  open  to  me  the  worids  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  hmnu 
heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  ^nt 
for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  1  may  become  a  eulliTaled  ma, 
though  exclntled  irom  what  ia  called  the  beet  society  in  Uie  place  wheiet 
live." 

And  the  good  Book  I— that  which  tells  as  ofonr  deepest  wants  and  bruga  H 
us  the  noblest  gains — let  that  be  first  and  chief  among  tiie  books  we  stoil;! 
for  its  transcendent  wordi — for  its  peculiar,  its  supreme,  its  heavenly  ciaima; 
because  it  tells  us  of  the  Almighty  Father's  bonndleM  love,  andwctcopM 
us  to  the  longing  heart  of  Ch>d — of  our  Saviour-Brother,  with  his  deep 
sympathy  and  his  strong  help ;  because  it  can-  make  as  blessed  here,  and 
go  forward  with  us,  to  lighten  up  their  gtoom,  into  those  mysCeriou 
scenes  where  all  other  light  must  £ail.  Let  us  build  all  knowledge  as  ttol 
which  is  communicated  here  t  for  not  only  will  that  keep  all  other  kinda  in 
their  proper  places,  and  keep  the  inquirer  himself  in  the  rig^t  miB^—nol 
puffed  up  (  hut  it  wiU  give,  and  it  alone,  the  key,  without  which  insn  w 
man's  history, — all,  in  short,  that  it  is  of  greatest  worth  to  know,— viU  1>^ 
an  miigraa,  w  a  sealed  or  mis-read  book. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  is  intercourse  with  superior  men— wilh 
men  who  are  richly  endowed  with  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  expeneiuK 
Consciously  or  nnconsmonsly,  we  obtain  good  from  the  intercourse  we  enjof 
with  such  men.  Through  our  admiration  and  afTeotion,  as  well  as  tbroti^ 
their  sympathy,  instruction,  and  counsels,  they  are  our  helpers,  and  mote 
and  more,  those  wiser  and  nobler  brothers  of  onrs.  Are  there  no  &Mt 
rising  up  before  our  readers,  that  tbey  feel  it  very  good  to  have  been  pM- 
mittad  to  look  upon — no  voices  coming  from  a  distance,  perhaps,  or  out  « 
the  far  past,  whose  tones  they  greet  as  those  in  which,  and  without  s  ecv- 
scious  purpose,  it  m^y  be,  on  either  side,  they  were  instructed  T 

This  means  of  self-culture  has  ofW  been  insisted  npon ;  the  opponte  » 
this — inlaroourso,  companionship  with  the  weakest  and  most  antatored,  iB*f 
also  do  us  good.  "  If  you  possess  superior  social  cultivation,"  asp  t^ 
author  of  "  Charity  and  the  Clergy,"  "  a  true  charity  requires  that  you  ^ 
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coffliBBiiletto  of  it  to  ita  wbo  hns  lew.  ....  laatmd  of  lookiBg  W  thoM 
iibo?e  them,  in  onlar  that  tliey  stay  b«  lifted  onward  and  upward^  ChriatiniU 
moat  [oak.  l»ckward  upon  thoso  below  them,,  to  »e«  bow  tliey  can  b«lp  t^em 
upward  and  cnward."  Perhaps  the  toan  who  aeeks  to  iostruct  ebildren,  to 
tell  th«Qi  of  tba  ho\y  child  Jeaue,  m§f  thus  get  as  much  and  la  useful  cul- 
ture to  hiisselfi  aa  ha  who  is  the  scholar,  declared  or  not,  of  a  wiser  ov 
better  maa.  The  moat  of  obserrant  people  have  to  acknowledge  being 
ofUQ  nonplusMd  b;  the  questions,  sometimes  the  most  searching,  of  thought- 
ful and  dever  children  i  and  while  intercourse  with  them,  by  putting  n) 
inlo  the  instructor's  place,  and  constraining  us  to  rely  upon  our  own  judgr 
meals,  is  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  counteract  the  tendency  tb  give 
Qiu^res  too  much  to  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  and  to  have  undue 
distrust  of  oorsal'i'ea  i  it  makee  ua  alive,  on  the  other,  to  the  importance  of 
Terirjing  and  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  opinions  we  utter,  and  the 
subjects  on  which  we  descanL 

Jnlercourse  with  those  on  a  level  with  ourselves, — with  those  who  will  hi 
more  likely  to  deal  frankly  and  cordially  wiih  us,  than  to  act  either  an  overr 
bearing  or  a  sycophantish  pArt,^^nay  do  as,  moreover,  the  greatest  good,  if 
w\y  ve  Rt«  mutually  willing  to  give  and  take ;  nay,  since  life  ia  the  great 
tcbwl  in  which  the  character  of  all  is  to  be  built  up. and  manifested,  one 
more  or  less  deeply  feels,  mora  or  less  clearly  knows,  that  if  a  right  spirit  be 
ia  bim,  if  he  is  living  uoder  the  impression  of  the  eacredness  and  solemnity 
of  human  life,  there  ie  an  alembic  within  him  which  will  torn  everything 
Ibu  befalls  him  into  gold  t  or,  to  employ  words  fitter  and  more  esplicitljr 
decoat,  "  that  God  will  make  ail  things  work  together  for  his  good." 

Another  means  of  self-culture  is  self'discipline ;  and  before  treadng  of  that 
Kparalely  and  on  its  own  acoount  (which  on  a  future  occasion  we  hope  to 
io),  we  would  glance  at  it  in  this  connection.  Observe  then,  that  while 
self-culture  is  necessary  in  order  to  self-discipline,  while  we  must  know  the 
Dittureon  which  it  is  to  be  exerted,  and  how  we  may  bo  assured  of  success; 
Kif- discipline — the  restraint  of  passions  that  would  corrupt  or  break  through 
llie  dictates  of  reason — the  destruction  of  prejudices  which  seif-love,  or  any 
other  evil  influence  has  produced — is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  work  of  self- 
culture  being  carried  on.  Alas  I  men  are  blind  to  the  Nemesis,  the  avenger, 
Ibit  follows  the  slaves  of  passion  and  of  polluting  pleasures — the  men  wbo^ 
tiistead  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  God,  are  content  to  live 
friTokius  and  degraded,  covetous  and  ambitious  lives :  and  all  the  while  they, 
>ra  Iraiog  every  lingering  sympathy  with  goodness,  so  that  they  are  less  ablo 
lo  see  it  where  it  is,  and  less  willing  to  believe  in  that  which  they  cannot 
but  see.  Yea,  the  connection  between  moral  discipline  and  the  acquisition 
of  intellectual  and,  far  more,  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  ia  of  the  closest 
>Dd  Birongest  kind ;  and  if  men  would  keep  their  vision  clear — if  they  wistt 
It  to  vaetp  the  heavens,  and  even  if  they  wouhl  have  it  at  home  among  the 
t^Qp  of  earth,  they  will  seek  to  keep  pure  the  fountains  of  the  heart. 

A.B. 
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nrraocT  (he  aid  of  dirine  revelation,  we  conld  not  have  discovered  the 
meaniDg  of  the  terms  atheism  and  infidelity.  To  believe  in  many  Gods,  and 
to  deny  the  existence  of  any  God,  diverge,  indeed,  in  opposite  directions,  but 
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havs  the  nine  common  root  Iron  which  they  spring.  *  The  (oiA  liatli  t 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  is  the  plain  declamtion  of  early  Script 
concerning  the  simpler  forma  of  primitive  oobelief,  which,  however,  cod 
not  hare  existed  without  the  tradi^on  of  a  prerious  belief.  So,  wben  ni 
turned  from  the  imperfect  but  grand  revelations  of  the  existence  and  anil 
of  God  as  seen  in  the  visible  creaiionj  "  ihey  became  vain  in  their  ihougbl 
and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened-;  professing  themseives  to  be  wij 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  i 
image  made  like  to  cormptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-fooled  bcai 
and  creeping  things."  Before  the  flood,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  belie 
that  the  same  moral  deterim^ation,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  had  been,! 
even  more  rapid  and  determinate  action — and  so  on,  down  te  the  peri 
when  the  apostle  writ«s — the  palmy  days  of  imperial  Rome,  and  of  bcsto 
decaying  Greece. 

To  trace  the  peculiar  forms  in  which  the  atheistic,  ratiobalisiie, 
infidel  principle — ono  and  indivisihle — has  reproduced  iteelf  in  ever; 
of  the  world,  would  require  volumes.  Suffice  it  generally  to  observe, 
the  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  sown  early  in  the  heart  of 
by  his  npostacy,  has  adapted  itself  with  a  protean  facility  to  every  vsriet; 
his  social  condition,  down  lo  the  present  day.  We  shall  now  AkfCi  I 
reader's  attention  to  certain  circumstances  or  phases  in  our  advanced  stage 
moral  and  material  civilization,  as  tending  to  induce  and  extend  the  isi 
refined  and  variouB  forms  of  unbelief,  unhappily  bo  prevalent  im  ourselv 
and,  not  as  formerly,  finding  their  [ffindpal  pabulum  in  the  higher  level) 
society,  but  carrying  their  destructive  influences  into  the  lower  ranges  of 
social  structure,  which,  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  considered 
be  the  natural  haunts  of  the  simple,  low,  and  vulgar  Buperstttions  of  the  tii 
We  hare  been  led  into  these  general  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  a  vols 
which  has  been  banded  to  us,*  and  which  contains  a  series  of  pregnant  co 
mentaries  upon  the  solemn  warning  to  Christians,  "  to  walk  in  wied 
towards  them  that  are  without,"  and  especially  now  that  the  Argus  ejei 
a  high  but  imperfectly  Christianized  civilization  are  upon  them,  "  to  gite 
occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully ." 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  great  centre  of  mercantile  and  manufBCtml 
activity,  and  having  mixed  for  forty  years  with  all  classes  in  this  bus;  b 
we  are,  unhappily,  fully  conscious  of  the  vast  imporlance  to  Chrislian  I 
of  business,  of  having  their  attention  strongly  directed  towards  those  i 
that  most  easily  beset  them,  and,  through  them,  rush  with  a  strong 
unhealthy  current  upon  other  sections  of  society.  Theleeturesin  thevoli 
referred  to  are  twelve  in  number.  They  were  delivered  by  cdergjmet 
various  religious  persuasions,  and  are  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  most  searcl 
and  telling  prefaces  we  ever  read.  The  first  lecture  is  entitled,  "  The  G 
nectioa  of  Christianity  with  the  Ordinary  Avocations  of  Life."  It  conlii 
many  wholesome  cautions  and  su^;estions,  but  we  pass  on  to  the  second 
"Industry,  prompted  by  Conscience" — where  these  brief  observations  appear 
to  US  to  compress  much  useful  thought  into  small  compass : — 

"  The  coniotsace,  Ihca,  ot  a  ChiiitWo  Min,  aot  merel  j  permit!  him  to  Isbuvr,  bw 
approvet  of  kn  bonest  uiliDg,  and  reqeirei  indnilry  therein  at  hit  huidl.  It  condcMi 
iloih,  and  etupiditj,  ind  letbarRf  ;  it  exoitca  to  ipiritcd  enierpriaee ;  it  enjoini  boni- 
ngie  and  ihoronghneia  in  carrying  oot  those  enterpriiet ;  it  amiles  on  ingenuitj,  du- 
teiity,  punctoalitj,  energj,  peraeveranoe,  sod  everj  other  qualitj  nMch  Undi  to  doitlop 

•  Religion  <n  \ta  Relation  to  Commerce,  and  tlie  Ordinarj  Ayocationa  of  Life.  A  Coora 
of  Lccturea  deliTered  in  Jenin  Street  Chapel,  Loodou. 
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iht  vttantott  the  ntilitj  and  ths  ramlti  of  labonr.  It  taacbu  in  to  offiti  all  lh«»e 
liagt  u  t  put  of  OUT  leTTlM  and  tacrifica  to  Oud  through  Chriit  Jeras.  It  remindt 
id»l,  10  far  ftom  a  reuoDsbte  amount  of  work  being  delrim en ul  to  piety,  induitr;  U 
feoca  lo  virtue,  and  a  bar  to  rice.  *A  working  monk,'  said  CaieUn,  'ma;  ba  analled 
f  me  dsTi] ;  but  an  idle  nonk  ia  apoiled  b;  a  mjriad.' " 

In  tlie  fourtli  lecture,  tiie  circle  of  Christian  caution  and  su^eEtion  is 
really  extended ;  the  preacher,  fltnnding  upon  a  high  vantage-ground,  thus 
Uressea  bis  audience  (be  it  obaerved,  chiefiy  men  of  busineag) : — 

'^Aiotbardai^eTiDcidADt  to  aommciaial  piosperitj  ia  that  of  loxnT;;  and  thia  U  ■ 
uf«r  uhleb  men  are,  ia  tbii  age  and  coonlrj,  perhaps  more  exposed  to,  and  leduced 
\  Ihin  erer  «u  ihe  caae  befora.  I  need  not  ipcnd  anj  time  in  poiuting  oat  lo  }on 
It  mj  in  which  thia  operatea :  all  of  yon  can  tee  it.  Yob  know  haw  manj  run  too 
■I.  A  man  ia  proepcting,  and  he  orten  thiaka  that  he  ought  to  change  hit  iijle  of 
'in;.  Now,  I  do  not  bj  an;  meaus  ea;  that  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  ChriBtiiLnit7, 
gtllj  understood,  commanda  that  a  man  wbooi  Ood  has  prospered  should  not  uee  and 
aptoTe  iht  facilitiea  which  that  proaperitT  gives  dim,  for  bii  own  comfort,  and  that  of 
i>  fimllj.  I  beliere  there  ia  nothing  in  Qod'a  Word  to  juatify  any  auch  doctrine.  But 
MIetbera  is  a  legitimate  and  useful  progreuiDCDaD'aeajoymeuts,  accordicig  to  the  proa- 
Hilf  Khioh  God  has  giren  him,  there  is  lurking  very  close  to  that,  and  wearing  rerj 
ict  tbe  nuDs  aapeot,  a  state  of  the  heart  that  desires  to  hare  all  the  indulgencet  of  the 
i; ;  ta  biye  the  same  splendotir,  eitbH  for  the  person  or  the  boniie,  that  oor  neighboun 
iiewho  are  a  little  further  on  than  we.  There  i*,  in  the  indiTidual  and  family,  a  coo- 
ut  straining  after  a  higher  xyie  of  living,  and  a  more  spleodid  appearance.  Our 
xumercial  clauses,  or  rather  ihe  Christian  men  among  ibem,  ongbl  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
^  ctlm,  Christian,  and  noble  consideration,  whether  It  would  not  be  well  lo  make  a 
ud— not  by  adopting  any  prim  or  eccentcio  set  of  manners  (that  ia  not  Chrislianily), 
It  by  lining  Chrialian  discretion — calmly  putting  aside  >n]»f  rfluities,  reaolviog  not  to  t« 
'CI  ridden  by  the  rage  for  display,  steadily  holding  the  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  solid 
ipectability,  rejecting  everything  that  tends  to  softness,  lo  the  bringing  up  a  family    . 

>  itjie  of  luxurf  which,  should  reverses  come,  could  not  be  maintained  ;  everything 
^dlng  lo  form  a  community  to  habits  which,  Rhould  they  go  on,  as  in  the  present  day, 
ml  Eoiely  enervate  our  national  character,  so  that  you  will  soon  find  it  difBcult.to 
Koitx  that  ancieot  hardiness  for  which  this  country  has  been  celebrated." 

^ere  it  not  to  weaken  and  dilute  the  force  of  these  pungent  reraarks,  hov 
uily  and  lai^elj  could  our  own  memory  deposit  additional  evidence  upon 
lese  pages  I  Two  instances  of  misapplied  means,  we  must  briefly  advert  to, 
lowing  bow  little  men  (even  decent  professors  of  religion)  care  for  the  per- 
lanent  interests  of  their  families,  when  put  into  competition  with  luxurious 
abits,  engendered  by  sudden  prosperity.  The  first  party,  after  leading  bis 
'ii«  sad  children  for  many  years  into  a  false  style  of  living,  which  he  well 
new  had  no  solid  foundation,  finished  bia  career  by  swindling,  first,  his  private 
iends,  and,  secondly,  a  public  trust,  and  then  seeking  a  refuge  in  remote 
"i  inglorious  esile.  The  second  twice  made  a  fortune,  spent  it  twice,  with- 
Jl  utility  or  dignity,  and  died  in  a  public  hospital,  his,wife  or  widow — wa 
irget  whicb — dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  children  wanderers,  do  one 
oowB  where. 

Abundant  and  further  corroborative  evidence  coold  readily  be  produced  of 
le  profound  Christian  and  social  philosophy  involved  in  the  scope  of  this 
clnre.  At  page  107,  the  lecturer  strikes  a  higher  key-note,  and  mora  in 
icordance  with  the  feeling  of  our  times : — 

"Pertiaps,af  all  the  catiset  whicb  incline  men  to  pride,  none  acta  more  powerfully 
lu  the  acqniiiition  of  wealth.  So  far  aa  men  ace  concerned,  it  gives  tu,  as  to  all,  a 
IH  of  independence,  and,  as  to  moat,  a  Beoee  of  aupariority.  Tfaua,  independent  of 
ttj  ong  here,  and  above  the  great  majority,  the  man  of  wealth  has  a  feeling  of  self- 
'opleteoei^  which  easily  paaaes  into  self-importance,  and  from  that  into  self-glorifica- 
OQ.  Ha  sees  bow  remarkably  he  aaeceeds,  how  many  othera  &il ;  and  the  contrast  is 
long  in  favoor  of  himielf.  Than  from  the  lips  of  his  neighbours  ha  often  hears  words 
I  compliuMDi^  and  in  their  looks  reads  the  tmpreiaian  of  hia  greatness :  if  ha  baa  waDlJ, 
xjaiaateiieapatifledi  >f  Im  baa  plaMorea,  thay  are  (wduitd  by  hioiaalf.    It  iailwa 
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rtrj  tmtj  to  forgM  tbat  b«  i«  &  debtDr  tnd  lemnl,  and  to  •Hrilw  to  hk  am  wpwtoii) 
■U  ttw  Mn«fiu  wlMTawith  bit  lifo  bai  beea  cnwned.  It  is  -nrj  cotBUon  M  ttptmi 
ttM  prids  of  coBmrraial  pomritj  u  the  moK  dcuricaU*  of  all  ki«d«  of  jprida.  Uin;, 
wlio  ooold  toltnu  pride  m  tbe  dMundanU  of  aiTCieat  faoniM^  at  ■>>  oT  Ugb  ttandiiii 
'n  letMre,  in  wkt,  or  in  poliLicat  life,  look  mp«a  tlie  porae-fridc  of  the  mncliMtunlgn 


•od  dligniting.  '  It  ii  noihiae  but  moDCjt'  tboTcrr-  '  At  to  tbe  othect,  tliaj  btTe  kn 
tbiag  to  l>«  proad  of.'  SomethiDg  to  ba  proud  on  Wbkt  b  tbkt?  Somsdiiii:  ' 
han  BOt  rtedred — looiethiiig  def  eaild  iuvt  prodnead  hj  tbair  own  psw«r,  n 


and  indepuuient?    Sacb  a  thiog  is  not.    Wbethar  it  barn  ana*     ,.      _    __,  _^_^ 

beaut},  or  force,  nothing  bare  we  tbac  we  have  not  received ;  and,  tberefore,  miudDf 
trhicli,  propertj  viemd,  girei  ui  a  title  to  gloi;  In  ottrMtTM." 

ThisteMOD  ii  one  of  deep  importance  jnat  now.  Owing  to  tha  recent  npil 
development  of  the  commercial  and  trading  resources  of  the  countr}',  conpM 
with,  or  rather  preceded  hy,  the  expansion  of  civil  liberty,  local  and  geaenl, 
many  devout  and  respectable  Christiana  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  locial  Male. 
From  decent  mcogaiti  (except  to  a  moderate  circle),  lliaj  have  expanded 
Intopersoniigegof  great  worldly  consequence,  "  the  observed  of  all  obwrren.' 
ITiia  were  all  very  well,  if  we  could  trace  in  their  career  the  working  oo(  of 
a  truly  Christian  and  wisely  democratic  principle,  the  abating  of  the  pride  ol 
the  really  proud,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lelf-denying  hnmbU.  Bel  liM 
often  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  foand  to  result !  As  soon  as  Mr  Hare-ail  htl 
got  into  the  saddle,  off  he  canters,  touching  his  hat  with  an  eqaivocal  incliu- 
tioD,  and  sometimes  a  haughty  leer,  and  drawling  out  ou  revotr  to  big  pw 
friend  Mr  Have-not.  By  and  by,  in  following  our  lecturers,  we  shall  see  how 
many  of  these  assumed  Chrietian  Have-atls  have  made  their  money,  od  Ot 
mere  strength  of  which  they  over-ride  society. 

"  Hasting  to  be  rich,"  and  the  snare  thereof,  was  never  perhaps  Dim 
powerfully  denounced  out  of  holy  writ,  than  ia  the  following  obaerTations^- 

"  What  fearftil  diicloturei  hare  bean  made  in  pnblio  companies,  rail  WB7i^bt£ki,ett!  | 
— extravagant  eipeoditurc,  diiboooiirable  jobbing,  and  wholeiale  Bwiudling! — lIleiDle^  ; 
eita  of  the  tmating  and  dependent  forgotten  1 — oppoTtanitiea  aid  poaitjon  abmedl— eol ' 
tha  fearful  'love  of  monn'  proving  itself  (be  'root  of  all  evill ' — thia  debaeing  inQuiu  : 
coming  over  the  lonl— the  remit  E>etDg  etemaltj,  as  watt  as  temporatly,  rninoiu.  tk  '. 
claiai*  of  rigbtcooines*  are  disturbed  thos  in  the  pnrsuit  of  lawfiil  tblnp,  where  there  il  : 
a  '  haste  to  be  rli^' 

"  We  are  not  here  to  denounce  the  puraaits  of  trade,  or  to  ntlar  dradea  t^ut  toe- 
oniabie  commerce.  To  gather  bj  laboor  is  commendabla  ;  and  onr  aoontrj  u  iipiilt 
by  thi  upright  and  enterprising  spirit  pervading  her  numerous  classes.  InipiratioB  it- 
cfares,  in  a  marked  senae,  that  '  the  diligent  hand  nakeih  rich  j '  bat,  ia  ilu  mitHT  d 
lawful  puEsuits,  lawful  grows  into  unlawful,  b?  tha  manaan  we  have  stated  and  in  elt* 
wavi,  by  over-engrossing  atteatioD,  b;  nndui  occnpstion  of  time,  bj  an  eager,  ardeit 
and  intense  entrance  into  tba  world,  so  tbat  the  spirit  is  injured,  the  mind  bccoM 
worldlj,  camel,  and  unfitted  for  the  higher  walks  of  gooiliieis,  and  the  more  doUrf 

EiniU  of  grace.  lt.is  the  saving  of  an  old  divitie — '  We  perish  bj  lawful  il>'°P^ 
re,  peihaps,  sink  into  spiritual  death  and  Eternal  ruin  b?  the  aboee  itf  lawfel  Ib*>  V 
unlawful  tbinga.  The  unlawfBl  is  oHen  apparent  at  once  (of  tbat  there  is  bd  ttislsttji 
and  onr  duty  in  regard  to  it  is  plain  ;  bat  the  lawful  is  ofien  niore  difGcnIt  to  be  ippie- 
bended.  Diligenee  so  easily  luxuriates  into  worldliness,  honest  indnstry  into  to  inteU 
love  of  monet,  a  proper  ooncern,  and  I>ecoming  care  of  the  household,  inteaaBhsolpUe* 
OTUa  whole  heart's  energies  in  woiidlj  things.  Tba  line  is  eoe«si);uid|daioetin|K'' 
ceptibly  passed,  tsmptalions  to  an  eiceesive  proportion  of  lime,  to  a  daparten  ftoD  Ii* 
ttnci  line  of  troth,  to  a  forsaking  of  jast  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  fnlem"  °> 
other*,  are  so  present  and  so  namerons  as  to  reouire  cootiBBed  drcnmspMtioD,  nui- 
ta\aet*,  and  prater.  ■  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Tbj  tabeniaete?  Who  Aitl  dnil «« 
Tly  bolj  hill  T  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  sod  workelh  righleomneai,  and  ipeittib 
the  tmth  in  hie  heart.    He  that  backbiteth  Dot  with  hi*  tongue,  w>r  doeth  evil  in  ui 

nelghtxior.    Be  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hnrt,  and  ehangeth  not. He  (hit  Joe*' 

these  thingi  shall  never  he  moved.' — (Psalm  xv.) 

** Parents  aad  goardlana,  in  msoy  ease*,  fall  to  remember  tbefr  abDga'''w 

to  jontfa,  and  Inb^nce  (hem  to  a  trade  or  profeisloii  which.  In  itaeir,  or  beesnie  uF  in 
eonneettone^  abaoet  of  aeeeedtjt  blanti  mwal  MBsbSHy,  prevMM  ika  fai—rtoi  ef  nE* 
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ioiu  i^rtitlar,  wd  leadt  to  tim  Uittllectntl  ud  tplritsKl,  if  not  pbrmaal,  dcbMMieBt 
( the  nun.  AJl  puiBha  wbleh  f nUrfer«  with  Ibe  proprietiM  and  uuelillea  of  ths  LeidV 
\h!,  ire  aHmradlj  unUwftil.  Tbe  obligktioDa  of  the  Sabbath  wa  amj  not  ataj  bare  to 
aktge  apon :  ttaa  inbject  wUl  b«  introdaoad  in  a  aubaequaDt  lecture.  Tbe  clainii  ot 
ioi  npoo  tbe  Iioid'a-dav,  for  reUgiou*  ••nice,  and  tbe  dut;  of  man  to  '  renembw  tha 
i^balb-daj,  to  keep  it  hoi;,'  cannot  be  trotbrulU  ditputed  {  benee,  for  a  man  U>  be  is 
I  v>j  of  life  when  be  niiut  gat  a  livelihood  b;  deaecrating  that  hmlj  6mj,  ii  to  auitain 
be  twdj  at  tbe  expenie  of  i£»  lool ;  i*  not  only  lo  loae  time,  ia  It*  beat  Mid  ■ 


luble  portion,  but  to  andanser  hia  entranoe  upon  tbe  eternal  '  r*M  wbiob  Tamainetli 
br  Ibe  people  of  Ood.*— (Hm.  It.  S).  Oar  Sabbath  deaecration  i)  a  natiooal  offenu 
md  the  mnliiplied  forma  of  tliia  (rinagrudon  are  difgraoefnl  ngaa  of  a  irlde-ipreiad 


To  this  we  can  add  our  own  corroboration,  And  that  not  scantily,  drawn 
from  the  fearful  disclosures  made  by  the  Glasgow  Commei'cial  Exchanges, 
vhich  ruiaed  hundreds  of  innooent  perstms,  many  of  tbem  trusting  in  tbe 
cliaiaclei's  of  the  directors,  as  men  of  publicly- known  integrity  and  religious 
principle.  And,  lastly,  for  the  present,  "  Hastening  to  be  rich  "  is  apt  to  lead 
men,  ay,  good  and  nligionB  men,  into  unlavM  things,  lucb  as  overtrading 
BpecnlalioD,  and  bearing  down,  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  capital,  the 
inferior  class  of  Christian  traders.  In  all  our  great  commercial  centres,  this 
is  beeome  a  sore  evil  uodf  r  the  sun,  crying  with  many  and  pitiful  voices  to 
ths  Lord  of  Sabaoth : — 

"AmoDgit  nnlawfut  things  muit  be  placed  vbat  ii  teohnicall;  termed  '  ipecnlatlon. 
It  ii  diDcalt  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  I  wish  to  apeak  ulth  care  and  modera- 
ta;  bntthe  eourva  that  some  baTs  taken  it  of  doubtful  morBl  it j  and  eorrectnaas ;  and, 
iailubute  to  be  riob,  tbe  elalma  of  prudence,  discretion,  and  truth,  are  forgotten:  nei 
dcput  from  their  providential  path,  ioto  tbe  mlstj  and  forbidden  region  of  adventnre 
■ad  ipacalation.  It  teems  to  be  a  fair  propoaitioa — That  where  God  doei  realt;  iadl- 
au  10  man  a  line  of  Uh — a  buaben,  a  tomporai  poiition,  where  competencj  ii  secured 
-■bare  man  la  (io  saodantlon)  getting  an  honett  livel^ood,  and  devoting  bimielf  to 
Oi>  NTrice*  of  peraoBal  mad  AvtataAo  moralltj  and  religioo  j^for  lucb  a  man  to  depart 
ftw  Uiu  coin*  for  aome  fancied  good,  with  iqme  vaunted  nation  that  by  certain  in- 
nitmenl  of  monej,  b;  a  venture  in  a  particular  waj,  be  will  «ecare  lome  speedj  advan- 
tage—to mu  the  riik,  to  be  drawn  in,  la  to  make  a  venture  indeed  dubioui,  is  to  fall  into 
trapUUou  and  a  aaaie.  The  man  wIki  UHingbtfnllf  or  deliberaidy  places  bimielf  in 
Uxinj  of  temptation,  ia  Mon  inrronnded.  'Tbeme^eeof  a  net  compass  him  aboub 
Hb  got  euilj  in,  bat  be  Gndi  it  impouible  lo  get  out  again.'    The  beginning  of  ein  is 

■  l^letliog  out  of  water.    Ha  sought  not  divine  counsel.     SelfisboeM  led  tbe  way. 

Tbt  wctl-trodden  path  it  fortakeu.    Pride  and  covetonmesi  show  themselTea  in  tbS 

^^  orde.    Tbe  Ues^og  ol  Qod  U  withdrawn ;  aualMy,  reitleisneas,  remone,  and  a 


'  Tbe  ipacDlative  mania,  the  witcbeirof  gdn,  the  infatuation  of  vain  and  coretons 
tiMidnnhim  on  and  on,  deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  conscieuce  is  le are d,  family  peaos 
■ailorderdiatarhed,  and,  in  many  caiet,  worldly  oircumstanoea  perilled,  and  darkened 
U  (he  oDdiriDg.  O,  wbat  havoa~(barful,  faeart-rendlag  havoc — U  in  the  last  ten  year^ 
■'■to;,  hf  leaaon  of  viaioBaiy  desire  '  to  make  a  fortune  I '  A  yonn^  tradeauau  now 
B  aj  BiDd'i  flje — in  a  repntabla  boainen,  hia  lamilj  riaing,  giving  evidence  of  bacom- 
tig  a  *ilaable  aod  useful  member  of  iooiety — was  caught  by  tbe  railway  mania  a  few 
JBui  igo,  inveated  money  that  he  wanted  In  his  bnabiesa,  was  drawn  in  further  and 
finber,  cine  step  leading  l«  another,  till  bii  bnainaai  was  cramped,  trade  began  lodraop, 
■^italkeiloulikeaa  anned  mjtn,  and  he,  the  bead  of  a  family,  onoe  ia  pouesaion  of  a 
id  pmapaetivaaompataiicy,!*  now  reduced  b;  epeculalion  to  want  and  boftgarr  I 
,.  IsDf  tncb  Initances  might  be  furnished,  where  men,  departing  from  their  FrovideDtial 

r\  kiT*  involved  tbemaelrei  and  their  families  in  Irrecoverable  ruin.  If,  in  the  baste 
i«  ridi,  and  in  dln«ard  to  the  will  of  Ood,  men  do  ancceed  in  tbeir  aims,  and  secora 
tttlih,  it  britgs  with  it  a  aerions  reaponaibiUty,  and  a  fearful  cima.  It  is  in  aoma 
RMncet  that  tbe  ^griavM  Ood  aayi,  'I,et  him  alone.'  Let  him  have  hit  heart's  deairet 
ffd  be  Gined  with  worldly  gain.  A  rich  and  a  telfisb,  it  a  poor  and  a  miserable  man. 
^nncf  wilt  the  telling  sentencei  of  James  apply  :  >  Go  to  now,  je  rich  men,  weep  and 
twlfsr fooriniieriei  that  shall  come  upon  rou.  Your riohei  are  oorrupted,  and  your 
^"■Mtt an  molbeaten.  Tour  gnld  sim  silver  i» cankered;  and  therattof  tbem  ihall 
I  •>  t*itHM  against  jou,  and  th^  eat  your  flesh  at  it  were  fire.    Te  have  heaped  tre»- 
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nm  togethcT  f or  (he  lait  da^«.'--(J«mM  v.  1-3).  Ths  coiueqDeDeeaof  specaluiaBifa 
tbe  temporal  utd  innnorUl  inlereiu  of  tbouskndi  are  feurfal.  Wbst  peraonil  dtu» 
nent  BDd  domutic  nrrow  1 — a  lire  of  hopa  and  promige  marred,  bj  a  coTctoiu  dun 
and  act  leading  from  the  lafe  and  veII-trodd«n  path  of  oonimerce  I  Could  all  ba  kMn 
and  written  of  England's  hlslorj,  for  tbe  last  twenCr  yean,  we  Bhonld  read  of  ednoM 
and  honourable  men  reduced  to  begcarj — of  men,  once  blessed  with  abundant  reMxuce^ 
•nnh  down  to  servitude  and  vant — of  a  torn  and  lacerated  widon's  heart,  lamenlin;  ihe 
premature  reiDoiat  of  an  intelligent  and  faeart-broken  busband — sons  and  dangbiHi, 
whole  earliest  taitei  and  habitudes  were  to  cainpetoncj,eaae,  or  affluence,  ars  lobe  fmnil 
M  warehoase  errand-boys,  and  amongit  the  sempstresses  of  onr  London  attics,  in  ictiii 
laborions  effort, 'stitch,  stiich,  siltob,' from  morning  to  night,  for  a  bare  pittanet.  Thur 
truthful  statement  of  the  cause  vonld  he:  'Our  father's  Iotb  of  wealth,  and  eager  reuli- 
tian  to  he  rich,  hare  brought  ns  here.' " 


■     SIR  GEORGE  SINCLAIR  ON"  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  FREE  AND 
UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES.* 

This  is  the  moBt  remarkable  pamphlet  that  has  come  into  our  hands  k 
many  a  day.  The  object,  authorship,  and  ability  of  tbe  performance  place 
it  liir  above  the  claea  of  ephemeral  productions,  and  impart  to  it  an  interal 
and  a  value  which  cannot  but  stiike  every  thinking  candid  reader,  sui 
which  will  be  appreciated  hy  the  most  unheeding  when  those  resulu  begin 
to  appear  which  we  verily  believe  it  ia  desUned  sooner  or  later  to  produce- 

Impressed  with  the  moumful  and  unnatural  spectacle  of  our  common  Fro' 
testantism  broken  up  into  a  thousand  splits  and  parties,  and  grieving  <iiet 
the  advantage  thereby  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  Mis- 
sion which  in  like  manner  is  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  an  earnest  chrisu- 
anity  to  apeak  reproachfully  of  modea  of  faith  and  religioua  profession,  Sic 
George  Sinclair  recommends,  as  the  great  aniidote  to  such  evils  among  oor- 
.selves,  an  example  of  Protestant  union  by  the  incorporation  of  the  nnen- 
dowed  Presbyterian  bodies.  Sir  Geoi^e's  argument  is  made  to  bear  chirfj 
upon  the  union  of  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian,  as  occiipjin; 
a  relatively  proximate  position,  and  as  divided  by  do  principle  that  ongbl  H 
keep  them  apart^ 

There  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  desirsblenca 
of  such  incorporation.  Altogether  aside  from  the  importance  of  presenting 
>  united  front  to  Popiah  and  Puseyite  agression,  the  visible  unity  of  th< 
church  of  Christ  is  a  consummation  which  every  believer  in  Christianity  fiU 
hail,  who  duly  ponders  the  reiterated  utterances  of  his  Lord's  will  on  it* 
subject  of  the  church's  unity.  How  can  a  follower  of  Christ  speak  ligbtlj 
of  an  end  on  which  the  Saviour  set  his  heart,  and  which  he  sanctified  and 
pleaded  for  by  his  intercesaion  with  the  Father  T  The  very  figure  nndei 
which  the  church  is  so  o^n  considered  as  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  saggeff 
the  unity  of  its  constitution,  together  with  the  entire  harmony  and  litel; 
sympathy  of  its  component  parts.  Nor  is  the  great  idea  of  oneness,  as  indi- 
caCed  hy  the  figure,  and  as  enjoined  and  prayed  for  by  the  Church's  Beadi 
fully  realized  by  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine  and  government  unless  its* 
agreement  be  manifested  to  the  world  by  unity  of  spirit,  action,  and  profei- 
sion.  That  there  is  essential  agreement  among  the  Protestant  bodies  it  is  s 
gratifying  fuct  to  know.  But  this  is  an  ai^ument  for  aiming  at  "  thing) 
before,"  rather  than  for  being  contented  with  what  we  have  attained 
to.  That  there  is  more  real  unity  than  ia  seen,  is  just  a  reason  why  mod 
unity  should  be  seen  than  doth  appear. 

■  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Non-Established  Fresbytelisn  Cotmannlona  of  Boollali 
Vj  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart,  of  Ulbster.    Edinhnrgh:  Jobns lone. and  Hontn. 
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The  dilBcuH  l^neation  ia,  wlietber  the  proposed  union  la  prac^cable,  and,  if 
so,  by  what  means  ie  it  most  likely  to  be  effected  t  This  is  tbe  point  to  nhich 
Sir  George  directs  his  main  attention.  There  are  here  two  tbin^  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  whicb  shonld  be  BoUced  separately.  One  is  the  question 
whether  union  is  practicable  eoneietently  wHh  principle  on  both  sides  T  and 
the  next,  whether  the  sptnt  and  state  of  feeUsg  of  the  two  bodies  towards 
each  other,  and  their  several  modes  of  action^  would  admit  of  their  walking 
hftTiDoniously  together  as  a  iMiit«d  eburcb  ? 

And,  first,  as  to  pnaoiple;  the  diA^ne»  between  the  two  cfaurcbes 
respects  the  magistrate's  power  in  matters  of  veligim.  In  one  word,  the 
Free  Church  holds  the  Establishment  principle— th«  United  Presbyterian 
Church  does  not.  How  is  this  diflerence  to  be  reconei]«d  T  On  this  point 
Sir  George  quotes  tbe  following  opinions :— "My  great  perplexity.  Sir 
George,"  said  Dr  Guthrie,  "  is  to  discover  any  groands  wbicb  can  justify  us 
in  remaining  separate ;  and  if  we  eeirid  witness  the  accomplishment  of  such 
an  anion  as  yon  contemplate,  I  might  well  excium  with  tbe  ancient  saint, 
'  Lord,  now  lettest  tboit  thy  servant  depait  in  peace."^  Dr  Harper  observ- 
ed, "the  question  whether-  union  is  praeticable  is  one  which  a  United 
Presbyterian  can  withoat  difficulty  answer,  so  iar  as  th»  e«astitution  of  our 
church  is  concerned,  seeing  tliat  we  do  not  make  tbe  rt^tion  of  tbe  Esta- 
blisliment  principle  a  term  of  christian  or  of  ministerial  eonununion.  In  the 
TTnited  Cburcb,  there  may  bo  some  who  bold,  and  all  of  course  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  doing  so,  tbe  abstract  principk  of  as  EiBtaUiabawnt,  although  the 
body,  with  wtj  few  exceptions,,  think  differently.  All  that  would  be  necea- 
earj  in,  that  the  Ftee  Church  should  agree  to-  mak«  the  point  of  difference  a 
matter  of  (Abearance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvions  that  nnion  could  not 
take  ptace^  nor,  if  practicable,  would  it  be  permanent  so  kmg  as  tbe  Free 
Church  has  the  intention,  or  entertains  tbe  expectation,,  of  giving  effect  to 
her  Claim  of  Bight  by  reunion  with  tl»e  Btate.**-Pp.  2*,  83. 

If  these  remarks  are- well  fbitnded,  the  ci-uestion  of  practicability  is  reduced 
lo  a  point.  Let  tbe  Free  Cburch  make  Voluntaryism  a  matter  of  forbear- 
ance, as  we  make  the  Church  Establishment  a  matter  of  forbearance.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  swrender  of  principle^ 

And  this,  w«  are  deeply  convinced,  is  tbe  right  way  to  talte  in  all  mattei-s 
U»(  are  not  essential.  It  is  a  plainer  and  a  safer  course  than  attempting  some 
modified  or  intermediate  statement  of  differences,  in  wbicb  tbe  differing 
parties  may  be  expected  to  agree.  We  will  not  say  this  never  should  be 
done,  but  we  do  say,  very  confidently,  that  there  is  less  risk  of  misunder- 
Btanding,  and  a  much  better  prospe«t  of  friendly  co-operation,  when  parties 
a^reetosay — tbe  points  that  separate  us  are  not  fundamental  and,  therefore^ 
'et  U9  not  divide  npon  then).  To  a  much  larger  extent  than  hitherto,  this 
method  of  keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  cf  peace,  ought,  we 
we  beliffre,  to  be  followed  in  the  internal  administratiwi  of  churches  and  in 
iheir  intercourse  with  brethren  of  other  denominations.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible, for  ought  we  know,  to  devise  some  form  of  words,  very  generally  and 
widely  expressed,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  Ae  state  to  the  church  in 
<rhich  Free  Churchmen  and  Vobintaries  would  concur.  Between  extremes 
on  both  sides,  thero  might  be  found  a  middle  term  to  veil  tbe  difference  uid 
tp  serve  for  a  time  as  an  article  of  peace.  Bat  all  such  bases  of  union  are 
little  else'  than  putting  the  difficulty  out  of  sight,  and  imagining  it  is  neutral- 
wd  because  it  does  not  appear.  How  long  would  such  agreement  last? 
Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  the  raising  of  some  question,  in 
nhich  the  latent  difference  is  involved,  to  break  up  the  good  unders trading, 

f2 
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«nd  Aat  fery  prtilMblj  smidst  protests  for  prinripte  so  mncll  lh«  more  wsm 
tbat  ft  trial  had  been  made  to  conceal  or  to  Bhelve  it. 

Therefore  we  eajr,  it  is  the  aafer,  beeauw  the  more  op«D  course,  to  look 
^rlj  and  fiilljr  at  the  matters  of  diiOTerencfr— to  estimato  their  valaa — and  if 
we  find  them  not  to  be  sueh  as  to  jnsttfy  separation,  then  to  make  op  our 
minds  advisedly  to  a  covenant  of  mutoal  forbearance  instead  of  attempting 
methods  of  compromise.  By  tiie  plan  of  forbearance  there  are  do  snares  for 
men's  consciences  such  as  the  other  method  very  generally  creates,  and  s( 
the  same  tinoe  far  better  is  the  prospect  of  ooufiding  iDtercouroe  and  of  an 
advantageons  and  permanent  coalition, 

Beytwd  all  doubt,  this  !s  the  course  to  follow  in  proposing  union  between 
the  Free  and  Unil«d  Presbyterian  Churcbee,  and  ia  by  much  the  lifceliesl 
way  in  the  long  run  for  the  difibring  parties  c(»niiig  to  see  eye  to  «ys  in  mU- 
ters  that  now  divide  them. 

But  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  bodies  fitvouraUe  to  union, 
and  are  their  administrative  measures  compatible  with  their  aeUi^  together! 

That  there  are  remaining  jealousies  and  oecasiomd  heartburniu^  on  both 
sides  cannot  be  denied.  Sucb  oflences  are  not  unknown  among  members  of 
the  same  denomination,  and  therefore  the  occurrence  of  these  things  in  dif- 
ferent churches  need  not  snrpiise  as.  hat  ran  we  are  there  ought  to  be  no 
estrangumenL  If  tbe  nearer  chnrches  approximate  in  matters  of  lailh  md 
government — if  the  more  they  are  of  one  mind— the  more  they  should  be  al 
one  heart,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  indulgence  of  unkind  feeling  betwM 
two  bodies  so  nearly  allied,  must  be  a  deeply  sinful  alieDation.  Xhejin 
siMer  churches  in  fts  Strict  a  sense  as  can  be  said  of  any  two  denominstiM 
in  our  land.  Such  is  tbe  affsity  between  them  on  all  those  points  on  mKA 
churches  shonld  take  their  stand  as  one,  that  brethrfln  in  Chtiat  fh«i  fonigB 
counlries,  cannot  comprehend  why  they  should  keep  asunder.  How  grixuid- 
less,  then,  must  be  every  se^ftarian  grudge  1  Tbe  Free  Church  movement,  w 
fiir  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
body;  it  is  a  movement,  which  for  self-denial  and  pfiblie  spirit  has  coa- 
manded  the  applause  of  Christians  of  every  name;  the  most  tmequiTocil 
expressions  of  good-will  have  been  tendeiwd  to  the  United  Preebyteriin 
Church,  by  not  a  few  of  the  moateminentstidu&ientialof  tbe  Free  Chuich 
brethren;  and  tbe  preseDt  letter  is  one  of  tbe  most  gratifying  pro<^  of  ibi) 
fraternal  spirit.  What  a  jealous,  churlish  temper  must  it  be  thtrt  wouM 
repel  or  shrink  from  such  adrances.  Again,  on  the  part  of  the  Usiud 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  we  know  not  anything  to  justify  suspicion  or  avemiffl 
among  our  Free  Church  brethren.  Oar  oongratnlations  on  their  canisg 
out,  were,  we  are  bold  to  say,  sincere  and  disinterested.  We  are  cos&leiil 
Uiat  in  many  a  breast  former  animorities  were  bnned,  and  that  a  cordwl 
sympathy  sprang  up  in  their  room.  Why  shonld  not  kindly  feetiogs  ripei 
now  into  confirmed  attachment,  and  show  themselves  in  ihe  duty  <^  "  {in- 
ferring one  another"  and  "  forbearing  one  another  io  love  f" 

It  is  more  difficult  to  shape  our  calculations  with  regard  to  certain  qM- 
tions  of  administration  and  of  public  policy.  Of  various  topics  under  ibi* 
head,  we  might  mention  the  Sabbath,  the  Education,  and  the  Marri^ 
Affinity  Questions,  as  likely  to  prove  sources  of  dlsoord.  The  ftrflowingii 
the  excellent  spirit  in  which  Sir  George  remarks  upon  soma  of  these  dtScsl- 
ties:—"  If  in  theory  as  a  church,  and  in  practice  as  its  ministen,  offlw* 
bearers,  and  members,  they  (United  Presbyterians)  yield  iteitber  to  ssr* 
selves  nor  to  any  other  communion  in  their  tt«i  for  the  strict  and  sandiM 
observance  of  tbe  Lord's-day,  and  bold  that  the  otvil  magiatnUe  is  notool; 
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entitled  biU  bound  to  ivotect  the  eatire.  oommmiitr  in  -Uis  eiyoynieat  of  ft 
waeklj  iay  of  rcat,*  aa  n  boon  Gonferrad  on  k11  tha  inbfibittuits  of  tbe  eartb 
by  lui  ikll-wisQ  and  all-bountiful  God  at  tbe  poriod  of  tb«  world's  creation, 
w bat  more  can  we  raqaUe  in  tbatrespectat  their  bands  t  If  inallthq  sahoola 
and  seminaries  which  are  under  their  jurigdictioO)  the  Bible  and  tbe  doctrines 
derived  from  that  pure  sauroe,  and  which  our  «ammoii  forefathers  baye  em- 
bodied In  our  catechifiDU  and  atandards,  ara  regarded  aa  indiapeBsable  ele* 
inenls  for  th«  upbringing  of  ^leir  childjeo,  do  we  not  powess  a  Bufficient 
guuraatee  that  thej  mil  sot  their  fiioea  against  a  godless  or  sctiptunleH 
system  of  educationT 

"  We  ought,  I  think,  in  faimesa  to  test  their  Tiew)  on  the  latter  ^inestioD, 
dot  according  to  what  thej  consider  to  be  the  wisest  courea  for  a  govern* 
ment  to  pursue,  over  whose  acts  the;  are  invested  with  no  cf^trol  or  respon*. 
aibility,  but  according  to  the  syaMm  which  they  adopt  in  tbelr  own  schools 
vhere  the;  havo  full  scope  to  follow  ont  their  own  principles  and  their  own 
con  Fictions  i  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  any  govgmuient  scheme  should 
piDve  in  whole  or  in  part  objectionable,  they  wilt  be  prepared  to  concur 
eoniiallj  and  xealonsly  with  us.  in  zeetifyiog  every  «a:ror  and  supplying, 
sTdry  deficiency."— Pp.  26,  27. 

To  these  conciliatory  and  important  ramarkSf  we  shall  only  add,  that  ona 
of  tbe  best  means  of  afoidiug  coUisita,  would  be  to  esclude  from  church 
courts,  as  far  as  posnble,  aubjeota  that  partaha  largely  of  a  civil  or  political 
charactar.  If  the  chumh  aa  a  spiritual  body  were  to  confine  hai  attentioa 
to  tbings  spiritual,  many  occasions  of  controveray  would  be  at  once  cut  off*. 
Nor  are  we  in  the  least  afraid,  that  public  questions  would  sustain  damag* 
from  the  renunciation  of  them  by  MeleatsMieal  hands,  In  (he  capacity  of 
citizens,  tbe  members  of  the  ohurch  would  hare  fuH  scope  for  making  tboir. 
legitimate  influenca  to  bear  on  whatever  might  concern  the  public  good. 
What  advantage,  for  example,  has  the  education  question  derived  from. 
<£clesiaitical  diacusaionai  which  might  pot  otherwise  have  been  obtained? 
Migbt  not  tbe  same  reasonings  have  been  propounded  and  the  same  mea- 
■um  pursued  by  friends  of  the  caose  tailing  up  the  question  as  members  o( 
theconunonityT  Tbiscouraa,  lo  far  from  weakening  the  hands  of  Christian 
nea  ia  support  of  views  which  Aey  deem  just  and  important,  would,  wc« 
bdieve,  in  many  cases  hare  the  opponta  efiwt.  Had  the  petitions  whictt. 
fiunated  from  so  many  sessions  and  congregations  of  the  Free  Church  in 
tatour  of  the  Lord-Adrooate's  BiU,  proceeded  from  meetings  of  persons  in. 
tbe  several  localities  favourabU  to  the  moasurOi  tbe  ftWt  of  these  petitions 
possessing  a  more  general  and  a  non- ecclesiastical  character  would  have 
made  them  tell  with  greater  efl^ct.  And  so  of  objections  to  the  bill.  Wo 
vould  not  plead  for  a  law  of  exclusion  that  should  sUow  of  no  excepdons,  but 
Mageneralrule,  weare  persuadedit  would  promote  the  things  that  make  ftir 
p^ce,  without  compromising  either  the  public  interest  or  the  church's  duty. 

Tbe  marriage  affinity  question  has  also  been  taken  up  in  connection  with 
I^UB  subject — most  gratuitously  we  cannot  but  think,  when  the  ground  assumed 
IS,  that  the  views  of  some  voluntary  church  ministers  on  this  subject  are  a 
proof  of  the  lax  tendency  of  the  voluntary  principle.  There  is  nothing 
wbtever  in  the  opinions  on  tbe  one  aide  or  the  other,  which  voluntaryism, 
usucb,  either  favours  or  rejects.  If  some  Voluntaries  hold  views  on  the  sub* 
]«ol  different  from  the  generally  received  opinion,  they  hold  them  in  common 
iritb  men  of  other  communions.    Their  views  would  be  the  same  whether  they 

*  8M«a.adiiiimble  treatise  on  ibe&tbbalh  bf  Iba  Uts  Dl  BwUton  of  Veds. 
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■men  Tolnntsriea  w  noL  YoInntUTisiB  bM  DOthing  to  do  with  the  malUr. 
It  so  hnppenB  thst  indindnal  msmben  of  the  United  FreBbytemn  Chorch 
hKTO  declared  their  diMetiC  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confesnon 
on  this  dispated  point,  bnt  we  repeat  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  hold- 
ing or  not  holding  the  Volanla^  principle-  Diver^tj  of  opinion  on  ihu 
■abject  probablj  }»«Tails  more  extenBivel/  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  than  among  ns ;  and  with  this  in  view,  what  incoDsideration  and 
indiscriminateneis  does  it  show  to  allege  the  fhct  of  afewdissentientBamMi; 
the  ministere  of  our  church,  aa  illustrating  ^e  native  tendencies  of  the  Volun- 
tary principle.  There  never  was — there  cannot  be — a  more  perfect  nm- 
ttquitur.  .  ^ere  is  not  the  diadow  of  connection  between  these  things  cither 
in  reaMMi  or  in  iact — no  more  than  between  the  fiusuan  wu-  and  the  blast 
of  Mr  Sorlej'fl  Immpet. 

We  can  hardly  speali  in  adequate  terms  of  gratification  of  the  obJMb 
and  spirit  of  Sir  Geoi^'s  Letter.  Those  who  know  its  author  tbrougb  tb« 
mediom  of  his  "Letter  to  the  Protestttnte  of  Scotland"  and  his  "Tboughtson 
Popery,"  will  recognise  in  the  present  performance  the  same  copiousoeu  of 
idea,  earoestness  of  pnrpose,  and  playful  wit.  The  "  Letter"  is  not  so  replete 
with  varied  learning  aa  the  other  performances  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  th« 
1«A8  likely  to  make  a  powerful  impreesion.  The  matter  indeed  ia  in  the  veij 
beet  hands.  Talent,  leal,  singleness  of  purpose,  public  influence,  and  Cfaiii- 
fian  character  mark  out  SirGeoi^e  Sinclair  as  the  ioetrument  ef  Providence 
to  carry  forward  the  good  work  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  as  the  man 
above  alt  others  who,  as  an  example  of  progress  in  ti'ue  Catholicity,  is  a* 
titled  to  call  on  his  fellow  Christians  to  unite  on  the  simplicity  of  a  Bciip- 
tnral  basis;  and,  without  sinking  abstract  difierences,  to  blend  their  puUie 
fefltimony  and  their  pnbllc  action  in  Uie  service  of  our  common  Lord. 
'  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  sister  church  in  C^iada,  responding  to 
Sir  George's  Letter,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  anion  with  the  Free  Cbineli 
in  a  brotherly  and  earnest  spirit.  The  Canadian  Pretbylerutn  Magazine  tnd 
the  Canadian  Umled  Preiiytarian  Magazine,  periodicals  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests  of  that  church,  have  both  declared  for  union  in  recent  articie»— an 
nneqaivocal  sign  of  the  advanced  state  of  opinion  and  of  feeling  in  &ivoar  of 
the  cause.  Nay,  from  a  lata  number  of  the  Seattitk  Presi,  we  learn  that  the 
Bnhject  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  Synod,  and  tbat  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  steps  towards  the  incorporation  oftba 
two  bodies.  We  bid  them  God  speed  in  their  efibrtB,  and  pray  that  olben 
nay  be  wise-hearted  to  follow  their  example. 


[ThU  piV«r  vu  Alip4tchMI  for  111*  pnrpiiH  of  bctnc  pnbliihcd  In  the  JbI J  Hifn^M,  bat  thrm^HM 
ludniWniM,  It  reuhed  ui  too  liiia  (or  iDKriioo  in  ibut  Nmolwr Ed.] 

Wh  hftre  beeo  aeenstomedto  ooaipluii,  oar  affaira,  it  ia  almoat  inTaiiablj  for  M  I 

and  -with  too  mDch  reason,  that  Scotiiiih  and  in  more  instaacea  than  od«^  refoiw 

aSain  haTs  been  grieroBtly  neglected  In  whloh  were  earaestl;  desired  b;  the  pft  : 

the  Brltiah  Parliament,  and  that  Engliah  body  of  tba  people  of  Scotland,  baTa  bM  i 

msMbert  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  com-  delayed  for  years  by  the  opponlion  ol  ' 

prehaiid,  much  lesa  to  intereat  themseUea,  "  onr  auld  eaemiea"  of  England.    Of  tliii  i 

in  any  queslion  relating  to  tbe  northern  we  have  juBt  had  a  flagrant  examph  la 

diviirion  of  onr  iaUnd.     To  make  matlera  the  defeat  of  the  Soottiah  Edncation  Bill,  , 

worae,  whan  they  do  take  an  intereat  in  whieb,  thoogb  mpportiBd  by  nearly  two-  . 
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lUidi  of  tba  rqnHBUlin*  of  Sootlaad,  Aft  Hdum  of  ConmoB*.  Ha  wm  Miowad 
ku  (wen  ttaiawa  out  bj  tha  votai  of  iho  b7  Lord  Elcbo,  one  of  tba  mMt  praniMiif 
eogliih  membcn.  For  HToral  waaki  pro-  yonn^  memben  In  tba  Hoiue,  wfao  nnda  a 
Tiou  to  the  dH  Bzad  for  tho  woood  rakd>  vary  deter  ipaech  in  faTonr  of  tbe  bill, 
in;  of  tba  bill,  tba  leading  itatiBmen,  Eii  lordiblp  eootradlotad  the  awertion  of 
Uboal  ud  Ctmaarrstiias  and  tba  donb;-  Mr  Stiriiof ,  that  tba  paroehtal  wboola 
M  or  waTedDg  adherenU  of  both  partiea,  were  net  lactarian  in  ibrir  ooMtitatioii, 
Iters  beneged  tij  deputationi  compoied  of  aod  declared  that  tbo  ftOTernmant  did  not 
EiUblisfaea  churobmen,  Free  dmrehmen,  ■eek  aa  had  been  itaiad,  rodel;  to  orer- 
ind  noitcd  Preibyteriani.  Night  after  throw  tbeie  Mhools,  bat  ineroiT  to  briD|^ 
light  the  depotiea  migbt  be  uen  in  the  tbam  into  bamton;  with  the  attared  cir- 
SpeikeT*!  gallaTj  liitening  10  the  debatei,  oomitanoea  of  the  oonntrj,  and  to  bring 
er  standing  in  the  lobb;  of  the  Honaa  tbem  back  to  ilieir  oripinal  poiition,  aa 
tigerly  oatchiog  refractorj  memben  bf  iibUt  national  inititntiona.  It  mtearad  to 
Ibe  button,  and  idjing  them  with  argH'  him,  be  Mid,  that  tbure  were  bnt  tbraa 
Dents  for  or  against  Ibe  bill.  Ttia  dwn-  wayi  In  which  the)'  could  hope  to  eatabUib 
luion  from  the  Matiooal  Bdncaticmal  do-  a  sjitam  t^  education  ia  Scotland.  Thaj' 
cie^,  with  whom  Mr  Wm.  Duncan  waa  moat  either  extend  the  graota  for  educiu- 
uwditad,weTepecnliarljacii'a  andener-  UonalparpoteaBiidartbeHiiiiiteiof  Covo- 
geik  in  cBnTaanng  for  lopport  to  tba  cil,  or  eatabHabataonlarajBtaBof  inaUiic* 
iicanie.  Horn  than  one  ease  of  oonirer-  don  oompletelj  leparated  fkom  religion, 
son  from  the  rank*  of  the  aitem^  can  be  or  inatltnle  •ncn  a  ayntem  a«  the  present 
triced  to  their  excrdona,  and  Uieieiircaaoa  meaanre  piopoiad  to  meet.  With  regard 
1«  lldieTe  alao  that  tereral  who  bad  to  lome  to  the  ijitem  tapported  b;  Privy  Conncit 
eiimtbeea  mialcd  bj  the  repreeaotationa  of  grants,  there  wers  three  oltjectioni  to  ii — 
the  Mcolt^iUa  and  •oboolTolontariea,  went  it  had  origitiated  in,  and  waa  calcalated  lo 
iwiiHed  (ithar  to  ang^KNl  or  to  decline  fbnwr  aectailantiBi,  whiefa  all  moit  admit 
fating  agiuut  tlie  InlL  to  ba  aa  avll — it  gave  the  amallett  amonnt 

A^  repMted  and  tctt  annojiog  and  of  aid  to  poor  looaliife*  where  atuataoce 
ingenJoDi  delajs,  fur  which,  bowoTer,  tho  wai  moat  needed,  and  It  had  been  tried 
Lord  Adroeate  waa  in  no  degree  to  blame,  and  fonnd  wanting.  With  reference  to  iba 
the  second  reading  waa  at  length  fixed  for  eeenlar  tjateio,  it  waa  nffirient  to  saj  that 
tbelgihof  M».  The  oppoeitioD  waa  led  by  it  wa*  opposed  to  the  present  stale  of  feel- 
er Stirling  of  E.eir,  MP.  ibr  Pertbsfaire,  ing  in  Scotland,  for  though  the  Scotush 
Mr  Stirling  ii  a  gentleman  of  coodderabte  p«ople  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on 
talGntsandaeooaipliriimenta,andiifaToiir-  Tarlons  point*,  they  were  agrcMd  that  in 
ibl;  known  in  the  field  of  literature  fay  a  thur  pablic  rehools,  i^ligloiu  and  secular 
work  on  the  "  Artists  of  Spain,"  and  the  instmction  should  not  be  diaaoeiated. 
"  Cbiller  Ijfe  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V."  Since,  then,  in  neither  of  these  tyglema^ 
He  baa  nerer  beau  suspeoted,  bowerer,  of  th«j  could  find  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
uj  lerj  TcbewBot  amotion  for  the  doe-  onl^es,  tbey  moat  seek  for  it  in  the  system 
tnno  of  the  EktablisbadChnroh,  or  indeed  nropoaed  t^  the  present  bill.  The  noble 
or  iny  choteb,  whateret  ba  maj  think  ti  lord  then  prooeeded  to  refute  the  objec- 
ts EitaUiahmeDt  aa  a  political  engine,  tions  which  had  been  brought  against  tho 
J^nriog  the  dolirary  of  his  speech,  be  stood  bill,  especially  by  the  sapporl«T8  of -the 
nth  Ins  handa  crossed  bef<H«  him  after  the  Estsbliibed  Cbnrcb,  and  showed  that  the 
fuhiou  of  a  loldier  "  at  ease,"  and  never     supeiintendence  of    the    presbytery    was 

~ .  •      ..    ..■  utterly  inefficient,  and  that  the  i^urch* 

eourta  bad  eonfeaiedlyao  power  10  remore 
a  careless  or  incompetent  teacher.     He 

X dialed  the  notion  that  the  paracbial 
sis    were    mere    appendseea    of   the 

,    __  .__    church;  and  with  regard  to  the  tests,  he 

"main  feature"  was  the  seTeraace  at  the  showed  that  they  were  now  annecesBary, 
connection  between  the  paracbial  school*  aud  were  not  oalcolated  to  gain  the  end 
inil  the  ^tablisbed  Chorch,  and  declared  for  which  they  were  originally  inatituted. 
that  if  this  coonectiMt  were  allowed  to  re>  Eren  though  tbia  were  oiherwiee,  it  was 
tatia,  he  and  his  friends  ware  willing  to  impossible  tn  the  present  circumstances  of 
■nniort  any  other  "  reaaonaltle  reform^'  in  the  country  to  maintain  sach  restrictions, 
these  school*.  It  would  be  found  fl-om  the  retoraa  mad^ 

The  Diember  for  Pertbabire  waa  seconded  at  laat  ccnaus  that  the  namber  of  atlend- 
hj  the  yontbful  (^ari  of  Oalkeith,  who  ants  at  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  March 
made  bis  muden  speech  on  the  oeeaaioai,  30th,  1651,  were  :-.Eetabliahed  Charcb, 
ind  who  baa  reoeired  the  oompliment  of  9S8.T&7 ;  Free  Church,  S9S,308 ;  noited 
hsTing  made  one  of  the  worst  "first"  Presbyterians,  199,191;  and  the  contrast 
ipee^e*  STei  dalirered  wilbln  the  wall*  of    became  still  more  striUng  if  account  wa* 
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tskan  of  lb*  ■dhmwM  nf  th*  rMpaetira  •MiimtA  Ae  Hoin*  Tcry  modi  in  At 

bodiM  in  tlM  lujca  Www  and  aMrtpopB*  muner  of  ft  kMiMr  prapoBadiMf  mu 

UwoobMIm.    fio appMkd  M  th* Hobm^  -fuoHddiMOTarTtoBmecliiiiin'inwIatin. 

vbMlMr,  Ir  tbo  face  of  •neb  lUtintM  m  Bmng  ^tpoMd,  he  nid,  Id  all  MlwDa  tS 

thaw,  thtj  conld  m^atain  Mtdmlvo  iMtt,  what  waa  callad  "natko^  cdiMfloa,*  ka 

tbe  abolition  of  which  vm  sailed  fi»r  bf  thODld  BtrebiaTotoiabvoorofUaaBCBd. 

rMMa,Ja«ti«e. and  policy, ao laaitbwi  1^  meat.  &iotberwDida,bocaiNaheiiqipOMd 

Uio  inUTMta  of  tb«  Eairi>ti«h»d  Charob.  to  ottry  tnUm  of  nationil  adDcalkiii,  1m 

Tbo  Dohla  loid  than  praccadad  to  aottee  will  do  aB  ia  Ui  power  to  pMVMit  tki 

tbaobjeetioBatnado  ta  the  hilllnthaaK-  ' 
tnaie  volnntariea,  and  oxpitMed  a  hapa 

ley  woald  be  indnoad  to mpport  iha  __    __^ 

i  the  gronad,  that,  tbengb  it  foU  iaoraaM  ^  the  ontfield  popalatioa  «f  Mr 

,  .,  •    _.__,   _^„  .. .  _!.!__    _  _, Mcfi  bo  adBatt«d»«i 


Ikat  the*  woald  he  inteoad  to  ampport  iha  liahad  Cbaivh.     He    daplorad  tiit  njU 

bill  ott  the  grcnad,  th"    "■ ■-  "   '-"  ' '  ■•- "'^  -       '  "  -    *    - 

•Itort  of  their  viaiH,  «  _  _ 

iaiptOTament  on  the  preaeDt  (jrtaa.    Ha  BmTaraallj  dlMinguitfaad  by  profcoad  ltd 

addnood  the  hot  that  44,000  Hnani  had  hiatal  ioiwraiiea ;   but   ha  aOnaad  IbiT, 

Mtitioaad  in  faronr  «f  tbo  UU,  wliile  oalr  thoofib  tbar  got  rid  c^  the  ignonnwa,  thtr 

28,01)0  bad  patitmiad  agaiatt  it,  at  a  ptaof  woald  act  Id  any  degraa  altar  tlwiiMvtiif 

tlHt  iboncb  tba  neaniM  bad  net  with  a.  the  datt  itadf,  and  that  no  wwibla  «•■ 

good  deal  of  OHWiiHon,  yot  the  dadded  pra-  rtraeliMiaf  adncational  BatAiaary  wmU 

pooderanco  oif  pnUle  o^ion  in  Seouind  toaeb  ibe  eiteaiaMaaoat  of  a  loBily  nand 

waa  ia  It*  bvonr,    Tbe  retnna  of  tlia  la«t  in  tha  low  and  orowdod  diatikl*  «f  eu 

priaon  roport  for  Seotland  aluwad  Ibat  Um  largo  town*,— an  argnmeu  whMi,  if  it  bi 

fcaat  nqorily  of  tba  oiminali  ware  iaa  worth  annbinK  will  apply  with  aqulfbni 

uato  of  tha  deapaat  ignoranDa,  and  he  agaiBBtaUatteaptetoadncalatlwd^nM 

earaeally  h<md  that  tbo  navbon  of  the  and  Ignoiaal  by  volnntary  aA»t*.    U  i(- 

HoDK,  unintlneiMad  by  atatarian  oi  party  Boraaoa  hai  nothing  to  do  with  p«wt; 

feeling  wonld  ntppoit  the  goreriMtanl  in  and  crima,  then  why  adneata  aCallt 
tlMir  altampt  to  arart  tbe  danger  that        HrMialt'illtosiealdoirmaawenTeryiAe-    , 

threatened  uaeonain  from  tba  growth  of  tirely  refatad  by  He  BonTigria,  wtm,  lai 

oar  crinlul  wad  anedncatod  popalatioiL  tpirilad apaaeh,  wahli  baaitjiauawtloiti 

LordBlcbowaliaUowodbyH^orCnM.  bUI,tbong^oU«:ting toaoiBOof Indnlk    { 

ndng  Brvoc.  an  M  gandamau  of  roagh  He  deprecalad  tba  o 


hi*  opinloa,  tba  bast  aeeviCT  for  ratuiNi    I 
iottrwsUoD.  to  wbioh    bo  waa   daeUadb 

„        .    _.  .  faToniaUe,  lay  ia  dw  daaply-aealad  i^    | 

Ua  freqaantly  reading  the  wntag  paper,  giou  feeling  which  wai  Uia  boDOinbh 

and  then  Marching  each  of  Ua  poekfia  charaoterinleoflba  ScMtiah  natioa.  ACM 

far  the  right  one.    Tbe  gallast  menlier  a  few  word*  fnxa  that  paeado-Ubent  tb    j 

endoavoDred  to  afaow,    oo  tba   antbority  Maokie,  H.P.  for  Kiifceiidb«ifbuhin,«k> 

of  a  Bar.   Mr  Wilaoa  of  ForgandoDDy,  deelared  that  lia  waold  sota  agdati  <k 

that  tbe  nvatbar  <^  acbolan  in   •ehaola  hilL  nnlaia  the  J^ord  Advocate  conld  gin 

nedally  cw  nrtnally  cooneclad  with  tlia  him  an  aMnraace  that  the  achoolmatltnti 

Ertabliahad  Chnicb  wai  i5«,B9B— a  piece  bo  appointed  nndM  Iti  proriaioDi  wm«  iM 

of  iDtelliMnea  whidi  matt  have  peatly  only  real  PvolealaBt  Chiiatlaaa,  bat  ikt    . 

aitonitbed  thoaa  who  know  anything  at  tba  tbey  woaU  rOBaia  ao,  or  ebe  be  loMaih 

real  atato  of  matieia  ia  Saotlaad.     Be  reooTad ;  Tbe  vetoran  refcnner  Jm^I    ' 

piaaaanead  a  high  oula^nm  oa  tba  paroa  Hona  aametttj  nrgad  tba   anNtily  rf 

obial  tchoola,  and  tbooght  that  Iha  tma  aaaameaaareMogpawad  toinprDnu' 

remady  for  the  Ignoraaoa  and  aiea  wbtah  ragnlata  the  lyatem  of  cdDcalioo  la  Settr    i 

czut  in  tbe  large  toww  of  Seotland  wai  land.    In  the  altared  eocledaMioal  dnao- 

'  I   exIenMOO  to  theai  of  lb*  paroofaial  itaneeaof  tba  country,  ft  waa  impoadUin    I 


,-,_-- „ J  tbo  Bitnoritf  10  Biti» 

loairactioo  b«  ooaaidared  perfMly  moa-  lain  Uia    esdari**   npatinlaodMiea  tad 

(troni }  and  whoiliaraiBaMbarad  lliat  iba  wanageiaant  of  tbe  parochial  »diorti;»<    I 

bUloanMbafOTetheHouaaandutbaiaaeiJaii  the  datarionUion-wblcb  lad  taken  placaii   I 

of  Lord  Aherdaw,  above  all  von,  ha  Ml  tbe  Boral  cbaraolor  of  Iba  Seettiih  ptil^ 

iocUaed  tt>  BxalaiiB,  "St  In  Atita/"— am  Tendered  it  fanperatlTelyMcenatylhMM 

Vpaal,donbt)MB,  Beast  to  beraryeilaatlTai  OonmKiaattiMiBldgr^plewithlbaexbli^ 

bat  whi(^  only  excited  tha  lag^lar  of  tba  aril,  aad  proponad  a  remady  fcr  tba  rM    i 

Bonta.  jBaant  of  ignoraaoa  and  ita  naccatary  Ma-    I 


vim^  which  now  anh^filr 
■xatedia  Beotland. 
M-Gr^or  and  Dnffi^  ita  favour,  Air  MiaM        Cdaod  Blair,  who  fidlowadl  >u  tki 
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BMt  ehetire  of  all  the  *peskan  on  tke  tbeb  owa  JntWMti,  uul  to  ■ppnoUte  Uitt 

tpponiion  (id*.    He  wit  thju^  and  i^  relaiioni  which  tbeytNre  to  their  emplo7«n 

greuiva,   baldty  iuajiag    the    nnuliniiir  and  to  tociei^,  and  to  to  keep  fran  itnkM 

gf  tbe   Fm   Charoh    npoD    tha    edoca-  and  otbtr  aunilar    meaiDria,    wbich    bad 

tivi  qoMtioB,  critidiinf   the   manner  in  proTsd  no  iDJarioiu  to  thair  social  welfaro, 

wbicli  the  pMiiion  for  the  bill  bad  been  Tbo  repl;  of  the  Lord  Advocate  wai  re^ 

got  up,  and  cIotiBfc  with  an  attack  npon  tha  fgarkably  able  and  effaciiTe,  and  wa*  Itt^ 

Lord  AdTDCale.    Tha  Colonel  eaoed  soiije  deed,    both    in    natter    and    in    manner, 

iniuMB«nt  in  tbe  Home  bj  adducing  aa  an  decidedly  tb«  beat  (pesoh  dslirued  on  tha 

utlkoritT  aKaimt  the  bill    the  Rer.   Mi  occaaion.    The  vote  wluch  the  Honae  wm 

Utfihallaf  Leith,  wbo,  he  alleged,  had  de<  abont  to  give,  fas  Bidd,  involved  a  qneitioit 

dvod  (bat,  with  all  tbe  fanlla  «f  th«  Eitab.  of  muob  more  ■erioun  inportaaca  than  tb« 

liibed  Chnrcb,  ba  wonld  iniidtdy  raihet  inooeaa  or  failore  of  thia  particular  bill,  foe 

i^n  the  tdoola  of  Beodaad  left  voder  (be  that  role  would  in  (aot  decide  wbetbar  ft 

MDtrol  af  that  eetabUAmeDt  than  nnder  national  ajatem  of  edncatioa  waa  poaaibia 

ibe  control  of  ancb  wi  orcanbation  ai  that  In  acotland,  or  indeed  in  Great  Bril^n. 

propimd  bj  the  bill,  wblM  waa  a  combina*  The  altemativei  ut  before  the  Uoon  were 

tioo  of  anwtiaiiiaB  and  deupolinn  leading  dear  and  dijiiinct— thenr  mnal.  either  Lara 

10  htltwdintrianlMn.      Mr    Cowan    com-  a  national  ajiiam  of  edacatioD  baiod  niMw 

C' '  ad  that  tbe  atteation  of  the  Honae  had  nKkIom  inatrnctioa  combined  with  aooiuarj 

diverted  tiom  the  ml  quwtioa  nn.  or  tbe  purelj  aecnlar  ijatem,  or  tbe  ayatein 

in  MinlMalion  hf  qnolationa  from  the  commooly   called  denominational.     Wi^ 

ipMchM  ni  fotdidt  and  Intemperate  per-  regard  to  tbe  aecolar  ajratem,  the  vMea  of 

iMU ;  and  M  ibow  that  Ibia  waa  a  two^  the  couotrj  waa  agalnat  1^  md  It  wonM 

«lgcd  weapon  whidi  conU  ent  both  war*,  he  neither  be  adopted  b*  the  legialatnra  nor. 

ie'wredl«aaermoapreaeb«dtn'aDE8tat>-  aooepted  bj  the  people  of  SooUand.    Tb* 

£tM  mioinar  la  Fife,  U  whkh  the  revareod  denominational  a  jitsm  had  been  tried,  and 

onuir  declared  that  a  Bonlaa  Invaaion  of  nnqueationably    found     wantipg,      Tbejr 

ih  OMintcj  wnwhl  be  a  leaa  evil  than  tbe  were,  thaiefore,  ahnt  up  to  the  onlj  r^ 

paHJDc  of  tb«  Edneaiion  Bill.    Mr  Na(»er,  mainiag  alternative,  aod  muat  endeavoor 

MJ.  for  the  Unlrenitf  of  Dublin,  f^tpoaed  to  aaceitain  apon  what  footing  they  ci    '* 


i  aecolar  initruotion.    With  reaped  td 

_.. ^.  __  Miall'a    attempt  to  prove  that  there 

piiNraeflhaUloficalrenaaiBf  ■ndlmo&-  waa  no  ednoatkinal  deaiitatUHt  in  Scotlaol 
■wu  BNertiona  of  Mr  Miall,  wbo  told  tba  beoaiwe  oneHHrentb  of  tba  population  wer« 
HooM  that  even  if  tbe  neana  of  edncation  laid  to  be  al  acbool— it  wai  mere  idlt 
*era  prerided,  atill  (be  paoi^a  wowld  net    trifiiBe  and  ■ 


JlrCobden  aaid,  than  the  mere  aatablidi' 

'■ntt  of  aeboolB  in  tbe  large  dtiei,  wUoh  claia  oc  in  other  diitriui  were  in  a ^ 

°>d  DM  reprodnoe  their  own  popnlationi  of   tfaa  groaaeat    ignoruioe?     Mr    Miall, 

ud,  if  left  lo  thenMelvaa,  would  prebaUr  in  hb  remarkabla  spcecb,  bad  no  aaoner 

m«oatinthaeo«ra«afhalfadoaanKener»-  told  the  House  that  the  people  of  Seat. 

1*>*<.    Bn^  in  fact,  tbay  increaMd  Uaut  land   were   adaeaied   to   the   extent   of 

Iwa  my  other  Mut  of  the  kingdom,  beeanaa  oaa-aavanth,    tbao    be    gave    a   grapUa 

t^weie  wunnallj  recaidled  from  iIm  description  «f  the  niaerable  and  iqaaKd 

•gnndtnral  diatrictai    If,  tbetafore,  they  drega  of  aooiety  who  were  the  very  ban* 

"■^ItMtioeleTataUieoharaeterof  lbepop»-  (tfonieooial  ingtitntioni,  and  then  aaked 

'"'«■  of  Mwna,  dief  muat  adopt  a  geaoral  what  waa  tbe  oae  of  education  for  theaa 

Vn«ni  of  eduontioB^  not  i»e  eonftned  lo  daaaea.     Tbay  will  be  no  better  if  ton  do 

*>■*  peat  dtiee  i  and  in  propMtionaa  they  edueata  them.    Bat,  inrelj,  it    did    not 

impoied  tba  aonraea  whence  popnlatiMi  aaeapa  the  penpiuoit;  of  the  bonourabla 

'*"*i,  woald  «itT  Ufa  bo  iamrored.    Mr  member,  that  with  all  thia  misery  ii 

Cobdn  espreaaed  Ua  own  m^erenM  for  a  ranee  waa  aaaoeiat«L    Mr  Miall^ 

•fHen  in  which  there  aboBld  ba  a  eomplel*  ment.  Indeed,  wa*  simply  a  leetnre 

■  twit' 


- .  ,  BgJnat 

aeeoltt  aid  id^io«a     adneation.    Ha  mi^t  with  equal  propriety 
■eluded  by  eatMatly    have  aud,  "Dn  not  drain  the  housea  of 


P'PQgtbencceaaity  of  educating  the  wotfc-  these  people;  it  ia  of  no  use  to  do  ao  IT 
'^  mimm  of  iht  oommnnilyt  in  order  Uiat  von  dont  give  them  light ;  don't  light  their 
"*J  ■ight  be  eoaUed  beltartoiudantaBd    bonaet  beointe  yon  cannot  dotba  ihun  } 
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don't  elotba  them  beokiue  ron  oannot  fe«d  pIiiM     wbera    poTertr   and   vnltk  m 

them."    Aocording  to  Mr  Miall,  you  mait  ibonlder  to  ihoulder,  and  where  crime  held 

change  the  fsM  af  eociMj  before  jod  oaii  it*  rereli  clo«i  bj  the  palacea  of  Uie  IBt^ 

ameliorate  tbe  oos^tion  of  tbeae  peopls.  ohuit  piinoei  of  the  weet.    Thef  aur  ikl 

Wa»  the  Hoiue,  tben,  to  sU  down  and  do  crime  before  their  ef  ei  daj  bj  dij ;  Ihcj 

nothins  until  thej  coald  change  the  face  knew  that  while  these  same  contention 

of  society?     Hie  lordship  admitted   that  contikHed,  the  time  woald  come  when  ik 

th{«  bill  wonid  BOt  at  onee  raise  the  olw*  evil  wodd  hare  ontgrown  any  efforutkn 

to  which  he  had  referred,  from  ignorance  conid  make  to  remove  it,  and  they  Ml 

and  crinM  to  the  position  of  goodtitiien*,  that  tbe  period  had  arrired  when  ««al» 

but  it  was  part  of  what  the  legislature  wai  tioni  ahoald  be  liud  aside,  and  they  ibonU 

bound  to  do ;  and  if  Mr  Hiall  or  any  other  iM  themselres  earnestly  to  work  to  reacd} 

member  woald  propose  a  bill  which  would  the  existiBg  evlli. 

•ffeot  the  Banitarj  improvementB  to  whiefa  Bis  lordship  tlien  proceeded  to  eipbii 

he  had  alludec^  and  which  wDold  raise  the  the  previsions  «f  the  bill  for  the  man 

physical  aa  well  as  the  moral  condkkm  of  eficient  Superintendence  of  tiie  letthw^ 

the  people,  he  would  not  say,  **!  will  not  the  increase  of  their  salaries,  and  l)ie» 

consent  to  earn  uai  iheee  sanitary  im-  tabtiahment  of  reformatory  edwols,  •w\aA 

proTementa  natii  you  borv  educated  the  would  alt  I)e  ft'sstrated  if  tbe  bUI  nn 

people."    The  bill  had  been  opposed  on  lost,  aad   referred  to  the  enppoit  irtud 

tbe   most    contradictory   gronnilB.      One  the  laeasare  bad  received  from  Ur  Adn 

man  objeoted  to  it  because  it  excluded  re-  Black   and  other  iaflaential  memben  of 

ligious    insiructloii ;  another    opposed  tt  the   Voluntary  party   in    Scotland,  vln, 

becaose  it  included  relwiooe  inatmclion.  tbough    dewnng     eertun     modiAratioi^ 

Mr  J.  C.  Colquboun  had  wriltrB  a  pam-  were  anxions  that  it  should  not  lie  lo>. 

phlet  to  prove  that  the  bill  involTed  the  The   reason   why    tbe    cendBman  op|«- 

American  systeiD,  while  Mr   Cobden  had  site  wished  to  destroy  the  bill  wsa,  sM 

that  night  held  up  tbe  American  system  heoaBsa  It  did  not  provide  sufHeioDl  n- 

as  the  model  whiofa  ought  to  have  been  curity  fbr  religioiw   instruction,  bat  l» 

adopted,  and  cemphiined  that  it  hod  not  eanse  it  pVopoeed  to  take  the  eiclom 

been  followed.    In  Scotland  the  most  ex-  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  EttsbKM 

traordinary    coalitions   eiislGd    with   re-  Chnrch.    He  had  staled  to  the  oppontau 

ference  to   thU  measure  ;  Dr  Mnir    and  of  the  measure  that  if  they  were  wilG<l 

Lord  Dnofermline  joined  iu  oppoaing  it.  to  surrender  the   lest  which  limited  tb 

Tbe  measure  might  perhaps  be  too  liberal  choice  of  teachers  to  one  parttcaltichK 

for  the  one,  while  there  might  be  too  much  he  was  ready  tomeet  them  on  otberi^s«ei 

of  the  religtooi  element  in  it  for  the  other,  of  the  bill,  bnt  this  they  had  poutirelj 

After  alt,  however,  the  hill  bad  received  a  refhsed  to  do,  and  unleaa  the  teri  no 

very  large  amount  of  support  in  Scotland  abolished  it  would  be  utterly  fmpo»U«l» 

from  moderate  and  philanthropic  men  of  carry  otit   any  reform  whatever  in  tkj 

all  den omi nations.    A  petition  in  its  favour  schools.    The  ceasus   retaml  which  bu 

had  been  adopted  almost  nnaniraously  by  been  published  moat  opportnildy,diKlw 

the  Town  Council  of  Olangow,  whieh  con-  a  state  of  matters  which  rendered  it  nlu''} 

taioed  alarum  proportion ot  the  members  of  impossible  tomsintaia  the  restriellan «l>fd> 

the  Baiabliahed  Church.   Another  petition  limited  the  choice  of  teaobets  to  msobn 

to   tbe  same  effect  bad   been   signed  by  of  the  Estabtisbed  Chareh,  In  the  nartlmi 

upwards  of  three   hundred   of  the  most  counties   of  Scotland,   Caithneti,  Sniba- 

infloential  eitiiens  of  QIasgow  of  all  de-  land,  Inverness  and  Oosa,  the  membenia 

namlnationa,  *  and  a  third  whichemanated  the  gstablisbed  Church  amonnted  to  NKA 

exclusively  from  members  of  the  Estab-  those  oi  tbe  Free  Church  to  41,000;  •" 

liabed  chorch  received  at  the  bar  of  the  to  show  that  these  were  not  eicepliosu 

Eicfaangp,  in  tbe  conrse  of  three  days,  tbe  cases,  so  the  counties  of  Aberdeen.  FoHKi 

rignaiurea  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  Perth,  Lanark  and  Edinbargh,the  EtUb- 

of  the  highest  reputation,  renpeetabiliiy,  Hshed  Church  numbered  only  lOi.OOi)  sd- 

wealth  and  intelligence  in  that  city,  inelud-  herents  to  1 17,000  of  the  Free  Chnrch.  hi 

iog  the  Lord  Provoat,  the  Dean  ofOuild,  these  circumstances,  if  a  national  syilcB 

and    twelve  elders  of  the  chnrch.    The  of   edacatios  were   to  be  eauMisM  i^ 

reason  of  this  was  that  Glasgow  waa  a  Scotland,   on   what  principle  cenM  tb^ 
aakorhope  tomainUin  that  thecbmtof 

■  It  Li  »  .«j  lostmiitlvB  &gt,  wUsh  I  bin  schoolmasters    ahonld  be    limited  tt  Ha 

IZrwhln^rSir.'mimherV^f'Se  8™^  IV7,  I*"!"!"''  denomination  of  the  Ertabfohi 

J 1-_  .t-  ,.iii  i„  .V.  _,o,t  ,jjri5pa  tirma,  Chnrchf     Bia  lordship  thai  procetdcd  w 

bapetitiaDiDhiuiir  explain  and  defend  the  statements  «U(* 

""■'  "t  "■-  ■-.1.—  hB  had  formerly  made  reepeedng  the  to- 

eSeiency  of  pTeshylorial  snperintendfBtft 

«Bd  after  a  brief  referenee  to  the  modit 
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uUoDa  which  ba  wmB  williog  to  introdoM  enltghtened  and  l&rge  minded  leotion  of 
iDto  ihe  bill  in  committee,  deoliired  ibat  tbe  diaFenten  which  is  wprea^ntedby  ancb 
he  dill  Dot  see  how  buman  ingenuity  conid  men  aa  Messn  Cobd«n,  Milner  Gibson, 
bars  framed  a  meaaure  which  would  bare  Cheechim,  and  Kenhaw.  The  ivaalt  is  of 
obtiiDed  a  larger  amoant  of  aupport  than  coaru  mainly  to  be  attribnted  to  the  com' 
the  present  bill  had  reeeived.  If  be  had  hlned  influenos  of  tbe  eatabiinhed  clergj 
turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  ibe  left,  and  the  heiitora,  who  aa  a  body  dealared 
lu  wonlil  have  caused  two  oppoaenta  to  theniBelves  hoatile  to  the  Mil,  and  to  c*el7 
rise  Dp  for  the  one  lie  had  conciliated,  meaxure  which  vonld  have  the  effect  oF 
iriiebiulliitenedIolheE»tAblisbed Church,  aeparating  (he  parocliial  acboole  from  Iba 
be  voold  hare  bad  all  the  rest  of  Scotland     Eetablished  Charch. 

oppoaed  to  him ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  he  It  ia  evident  that  nothing  could  have 
btd  lietened  to  tbe  aecularista,  he  would  overcome  the  powerful  oppoaitlon  of  these 
ba>e  had  the  Free  Church,  tbe  Eatabliahed  tmiled  bodies,  bat  tbe  moat  cardial  and 
Cborch,  and  liie  great  majority  of  Ibe  lealaos  support  of  th*  bill  on  the  part 
HwM  oppoaed  to  him.  He  therejore  callfd  of  the  great  mass  of  tbe  people.  Bat.  in 
upon  the  opponents  of  the  meacure,  if  they  the  Ural  pl»ce,  experience  has  shown  that 
could  not  ahow  him  a  better  plan  for  a  it  ia  almost  impoaiible  to  excite  any  thing 
ijitEm  of  education,  to  fultow  that  which  like  general  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  any 
be  had  proposed.  Hia  lordahip  concluded  educational  measure,  however  popularly 
bii  powerful  and  eloquent  addreM  amid  oonatructed;  andaecondlj,  though  theLord 
load  and  general  applanae,  by  expresaing  a  Advocate's  bill  did  undoubtedly  reeeite  ■ 
bope  that  the  diviaian  would  abow  that,  large  measure  of  support  from  moderate 
hoireier  divided  Ihtj  might  be  In  abstract  and  libera!  minded  laymen  connected  with 
apinioi,  they  were  at  one  in  doing  their  all  religiona  denominaiions  in  Scotland, 
best  to  relieve  their  oonatry  from  ignorance  jm  a*  iia  clerical  opponenla  were  mudi 
lad  misery.  more   active  and    noiey,  and    bad    mora 

Tbe  speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate  had  frei^uent  opportunities  of  etpresting 
Ibis  advantage  over  the  other  speeches,  Ihtir  vlewa  ihrougb  tbs  medium  of  tbe 
ibat  it  waa  honoured  with  the  atten.  church  courts,  the  opposition  appeared 
lian  af  a  prettj  full  Honao.  During  far  more  extensive  and  formidable 
tbe  debate  the  attendance  of  members — -  than  it  really  was.  It  must  ba  ad- 
■Ivaya  of  course  excluding  the  Scotch  re-  mitted,  however,  that  in  quartera  where 
prewntatives — had  nut  been  larfter  than  ia  other  tbings  might  have  been  fxpeeied, 
Diutl  when  Scotch  bnsiness  is  before  the  the  bill  was  diacumed  in  an  exceedingly 
House;  but  the  moment  the  L<Hrd  Advocate  unfriendly  apirit.  Justice  and  aoand  policy 
rose  lo  reply,  scouta  were  sent  off  in  all  alike  demanded  surely,  that  while  tbs 
directions,  and  before  be  had  concluded,  objeetlona  entertained  towards  the  27ih 
ibe  beaches  on  either  side  were  QUed  by  and  3Gih  clauses  wereclearly  and  decidedly 
Centiemen  who  had  not  heard  one  word  of  set  forth,  the  alterations  for  tbe  herler 
tbe  discussioc.  Tbe  whip  was  pari ieularly  which  the  bill  waa  calculated  lo  effbctin 
nvere  on  the  part  of  the  opposlcion.  the  parochial  system,  in  tbe  abolition  of 
Eierj  ball-room  in  London  aeemed  to  have  the  tests,  and  of  the  superintendence  and 
bsen  rtnaacked  for  stray  member  ,  and  the  controloftbscbnrcbconrta,ln  the  elevation 
notorious '*W.  B."  made  hia  appearance  in  of  the  condition  of  the  teocber,  the  im- 
a  brilliant  uniform.  Bis  name  will  of  provemant  of  the  quality  of  ednoation,  and 
coane  be  fonnd  in  themuortty,  along  vritb  the  eatabllshment  of  new  and  especially  of 
tbit  of  Mr  George  Hui^on  and  many  a  reformatory  acbuola  where  these  wste 
■imilajpatron  of  religion.  Tbe  House  then  required  by  the  wants  of  tbe  population, 
diiided,  when  the  numbers  were— for  the  should  have  been  at  tbe  same  time  expli- 
second  reading,  184  ;  against  it,  133 ;  ma-  citly  mentioned  and  approved  of,  and  that 
jority  igaiDst  the  hilt  9.  An  analysia  of  the  even  effort  should  have  been  made  lo  get 
diriiion  list  sbows  that  tbe  bill  waa  de-  (he  bill  into  committee,  in  order  that  the 
feated  by  BO  ioconsiderable  minority  of  the  objectionable  clauses  might  be  expunged 
Soottiafa  members  hacked  by  the  strength  or  improved.  But  inatead  of  this  the  un- 
of  the  Bngliab  Tory  party,  by  the  Iriab  aound  parte  oftbemeafnre  weredweltnpon 
Brigade,  and  by  a  knot  of  extreme  Ikiglish  almoat  exclnaively,  while  even  the  (rifling 
Vaiuatariea.*  On  the  other  band,  it  waa  admission  that  tbe  bill  waa  in  some  respects 
supported  hj  the  great  balk  of  the  Scottish  an  improvement  upon  tbe  present  system 
repreaeniaiives,  by  the  flower  of  the  liberal  was  mode  gnulgingly  and  tardily.*  Tbe 
party  in  the  Hottae  of  Comiaoni,  by  the 

nuderate  and  respectable  portion  of  the  •  WbatrnderedthUcourHslUlaiarsalilHtldti- 
Koman  Catholic  members,  and   by  that     ?'p,  ™,,il^^t  U«°ta™MS!X""" ''°*^^ 

■  Thtj  wtTt  cdne  In  nuinlwr.  the  precise  majo-  BcutUad,  tbst  slmust  from  tho  flrtt,  tb«  L'>rd  Ad- 
i^bjr  wUsblhatalllwastliniwBVBt.  vooals  axpnaasd  tab  wUUiwiich  ts  «ipnii(a  la 
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malt  of  ill  tU«  cuuMt  be  reguded  b;  ■!■(«  of  pKrliei,BTid  wbflean  expsmiTeiiid 

anj  reflecting  ptraon  wiibnut  Miiuai  ap-  probiblj  protraclfd  war  is  BMorbing  tbe 

prehenaiuD.       The      Eiimblithed      Church  energies  wid  Tegounm  of  the  cnunlty,  it  k 

meonwhite  reltins  pwspsaion    of  ill  eda-  Mceedingly    problem&ticsl    wliflhrT    tba 

cation&l  siopopoly  ol'  the  paiDCbi»l  ocboolB,  ^orernment  will  agmis  und«r1iike  the  per- 

■nd  ncriie*  at  the  Ntme  lime  its  share  of  pleiiDR  ard  all  but  hopeleES  task  of  briDf- 

tJieaoTcniiiBut  grants.    The  Fr«e  Church  inc  foritard  an  edncational  TaeiBure  nliicb 

haa  us  own  achuolv,  which  are  iteadilj  in-  will  alonrcpleaBe  the  people  and  be  adopted 

creasing  in  number,  for  the  education  uf  ita  b;  tbe  lefnaialure  ;  more  especialW  aiithai 

own  youth;  while  the  tlDiledl'renbyteriana  now  tieeorae  apparent  that  a  cooaidmble 

are  left  in  a  position  neither  creditable  nor  poninn  of  each  uf  tbe  three  principal  T(ii- 

■afe,'in  whicb  tlief  are  compel  W  to  send  giooa  bodies  will  not  even  acquiesce  in  snj 

their  chtldien  to  be  trained  in  Echools  be-  nieai Ore  which  is  not  fraoied  in  entire  ac- 

longing  to  their  ecclesiastical  rivalf,  and-  cardan oe  with  their  peculiar  Tie«B  ai^d  io- 

over   which   tbej   have   nuf   the  tlighteit  terestt.     Meanwhile  one  thing  is  eertiiB, 

oontrol.  that  the  Minnies  of  Cooncil  wilt  be  brought 

It  ia  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  govern-  into  operation  more  vigorously  iban  ever— 

meDt  that  they  have  not  relinquished  in  that  grants  will  be  given  mnre  exiensirdj 

diagiift  the  aiteiupt  to   franie  •  genpral  and  on  eaaier  terms  than  before, — and  tliit 

measure  of   eduoaiion  for  Scotland,   bat  not  a  fear  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 

bave  kept  the  question  open  by  bringing  from  this  system  now  feel  abut  np  id  adopt 

forward  a  merely  lamporary  measure  for  it  as  the  only  mean*  wilfarn  their  reach  of 

tbe  purpose  of  pruvenluig  for  another  year  effvnlively  educating  the  rasFS's. 
the  diminution  of  the  scfaoolmasler'a  sala-         L«c  ibis  state  of  matlers  only  conlinn 

ries.     Still  in  the  present  nicely  balanced  for  a,  wry  liiclelonger,  and  all  atlempra  to 
oanmittH  Ihn  dmnnihiilnnil  rlanie,  whlrh  ha      establish  a  general  sjstem  of  edncalion  dd 

yiTsj*  rcfiriled  ollii  (IMfli*.  aud  ihii  he  ins  liberal  and  comprrhensiva  principle  moN 

nHliii»l.rIj  willing  to  modifj  th>  17ih  cUuh.  ia  be  abundoned  as  hopdesa.  B.  Q. 

nvh  B  nunner  os  wouli)  hare  satisOed  tlia  grax  -,       ,         i         ,„r. 

kvdr  uftbe  Vuiuutu?  pai^'  i^onaon,  Jane  iBa4. 
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Absro  ITH.  Jnir  13,  lasi. 

Mt  dear  Sirt, — T  was  surpiriiad  at  leadiag  the  fnllowing  Etaleaimt  in  our  Hsft- 
iine  for  this  monlh,  page  330 ; — '■  In  Arbraath  we  have  three  United  Preabvteriui 
churches;  but  id  tjiese  tabbs  tbe;  have  bo  dxMtence.  If  we  trish,  therefore,  tt 
WoeiUin  tbe  pro  vision  Dtaiie  for  tLe  religious  wanti  of  Arbroath,  or  tb«  numbn'  of 
her  citizens  who  attend  public  wor^ip,  we  must  excliule  these  three  churches  iKo- 
l^her.  Arbiaitl)),  accDrdingly,  is  Fepresented  as  being  in  -a  decidedly  worse  statt, 
as  ngcrda  religion,  than  she  ia;  and  for  this  irrferior  position- she  it  indebted  tc  o*r 
three  exttlknt  ministers  ikrre,tehi>haiie  been  so  carelaa  or  so  crotchet^/,  lAoili^haM 
ttntno  returnt."  OF  course  I  am  sorry  that, these  returns  bave  not  appeared  mllie 
Report  of 'Mr  Mann,  and  am  jet  unable  to  account  ior  their  absanoe ;  but  from  ll* 
enclosed  document,  whicli  I  have  obtained  from  tiz  Black,  the  genlleioan  .appointed 
by  Government  here  to  superinteaiJ  Ibe  taking  of  the  .Ceiuua,  aed  to  wcsive  tbe 
returns,  you  nill  perctive  that  Mossre  Hay,  Soriejv,.iind  tnjaelf  iiave  sent  (ban  in. 
We  think  it  was  ratherihasty  in  you—'to  say  notliiBgitrong»^-r-ts  make  thereniaib 
you  have  chosen  to  utter  on  the  aubject.  You,  we  wnceWe.  nriglit  have  sn^wlri 
that  tbeie  must  have  been  -anme  mistake,  espMMlJy  when,  from  your  own  ^o»ii& 
me  did:niit  stand  alone;  and  we  think  that  jou  ought  to  have  made  inquiry  bffore 
youjudgedBObarsbly.  We  eipect  that  you  iviJl  coirect  the  Btatemenl,  and  dons 
justice  in  nest  tnimth'a  number  of  the 'Magazine. 

In  the  enclosed  document  there  43  jiresented  startline  .evidence  of.yojir  rentwli 
in  the  same  page,  that,  "Jn  the  .citisa  «nd  towns  ie^peciaJlj;,jio  dajendeiKe.can  b( 

S luted  upon  .these  tables,  with  regard  to  the  church  attendance  or  church  acconUP»- 
atioR."  >'roftithett^lei)f''ClDiaparativeSUteuentitfj;tie.EUf4iiiitmw.1«.SlIj^ 


i.AiOOglc 


CoKra^uifttlvKe. 
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864  CWetponienee.  Aog. 

Wonhip  of  the  Parliunentary  Bni^h  of  Arbroath,  u  in«de  np  from  the  Offidil 
AecouDt,  andLncal  Abstract  or  Analysis  of  the  Returns" — which  I  think  jotisbonlil 
publiah^you  will  see  hour  very  incorrect  the  official  account  is. 

The  only  returns  given  correctly  in  the  published  report  are  those  from  the 
Ori^nal  Secesuon  Church,  the  Weslejan  Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,— 
while  in  nil  the  other  cases  there  is  more  or  less  of  error.  The  returns  from  our 
three  congregations,  from  the  Episcopal  congregation,  two  congregations  of  Inde- 
pendents, Baptist  congregation,  and  Latter-Day  SainlB  or  Mormons,  are  alli^ther 
•wanting  .from  the  published  aciKnmt,  notwithstanding  that  full  informalionr^ardii:; 
them  wss  furnished  by  the  parties,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Local  Abstract.  From 
that  abstract  it  appears  that  the  a^regate  sittings  belonging  to  these  bodies  omitted 
from  Mr  Mann's  Report  are  3691,  with  an  attendance  in  the  morning  of  1403,  in  ll» 
afternoon  of  1789,  and  in  the  evening  of  206. 

Then,  as  regards  both  the  Established  and  Free  churches,  the  nnmber  of  nttJD^ 
as  well  as  the  attendance  is  understated ; — the  sittinga  belonging  to  the  former  bdug 
-stated  to  be  203,  instead  of  3730;  the  morning  attendance  at  IQ03,  instead  of  2;JSDi 
the  afternoon  at  1200,  instead  of  2900  ;  and  the  evening  at  ni^,  instead  of  700 ;  while 
it  would  appear,  as  regards  the  Free  Church,  that  one  congregalion  (the  Bast  Free 
<3hnrcfa)  has  been  omitted  from  the  report  altogether, — thus  diminishing  the  proper 
return  to  the  extent  of  916  siltLogs  ;  and  attendance  in  the  morning  of  499;  after- 
noon, 536  ;  and  evening,  400. 

In  fine,  the  provision  made  by  religious  bodies  in  this  town  is  understated  in  tits 
published  report  to  the  txten$  of  apiuarda  of  one  half—Gm  number  of  places  of 
worship  being  stated  at  teven,  instead  of  ^htetn  ;  the  total  number  of  sittings  tt 
e210,  instead  of  1 1,620  ;  the  attendance  at  public  worship  in  the  morning  at  33H 
instead  of  6103  ;  in  the  afternoon  at  3166,  instead  of  7201  ;  and  in  the  evenii^  il 
135,  instead  of  1441. 

These  are  striking  &ctfi  i  and  thejf  show  that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  these  returns.  We  hope  you  will  exonerate  us  from  all  blame  respecting  tie 
returns  in  next  nomber,— Dear  Sir,  joura  very  truly, 

WlLLIAX  AU.AI(. 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  this  letter  and  recalling  the  eTToneooi 
judgment  of  which  it  complains.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  "  rather  hestj" 
remarks  were  not  published  till  the  Census  Report  bad  been  in  drculation  fur  Eome 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  proclaiming  far  and  wide  throughont  the  empire  a  dark  iidid- 
ment  against  the  good  people  of  Arbroath ;  bo  that  the  very  welcome  explanatim 
which  we  have  been  the  occasion  of  eliciting  has  not  been  over  hastily  rendered. 
Our  friend  seems  to  hint  that,  notwithstanding  the  Report,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  the. Arbroath  ministers  had  sent  in  returns  to  the  Census-taker,  seeing  so  minj 
other  ministers  had  not  sent  them  in  (for  that  was  "  our  showing  "  of  the  bet  tint 
the  Arbroath  brethren  did  not  stand  alone.)  If  this  be  the  inference  we  sh<iiiU 
have  drawn  from  the  fact  thus  explained,  it  is  not  according  to  tbe  ordinary  ruksrf 
logic.  But  we  "ought  to  have  made  inquiry,"  itissaid,~>as  if  noeomment  should  It 
o^ed  on  a  public  and  ^uan-Farliamentary  report,  till  further  and  private  intjui^ 
have  been  instituted  to  certify  the  correctness  of  its  statements!  Surely  this  ii 
laying  on  public  Journalists  a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  lo  bear.  We  do  cooftss, 
however,  it  did  not  enter  into  our  minds  that  the  glaring  deficiency  which  we  alleged 
to  exist  in  a  report  of  religious  statistics  prepared  under  Government  authority  vh 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  omission  or  n^lect  of  those  engaged  upon  it  to  publisb 
the  result  of  returns  actually  and  duly  sent  in.  We  leant  that  a  similar  deGciencj 
exists  in  Lanark  though  the  returns  were  actually  sent  in  I  This  is  a  matter  whid 
mnst  be  inquired  into ;  and  we  are  glad  to  leaxn  that  the  people  of  Aibroath  tn 
--'  "•-- ^  -o  let  it  sleep.— Ed.] 


tzedbyCoOglc 


NotietB  o/Nete  PMiealioM, 


Notftes  of  lEtetn  $ttliI(tat(ons. 

Thi  Lim  or  Snnr ;  or,  Chins  and  Chiacie  donbt,  then  will  Terj  woaa  be  k  demawL 

HisuoDB.    Bj  the  Re>.  Williiu  Gillei-  Ths  work  bIhi  •boDodi  wilh  iiwcdotM 

PIE,  for  wveu  years  Agent  o(  the  London  whicb  are  inlrodnced  ai  plain  mMter-of. 

Misaionnrj.  Sodety  at    Hong-Kong,    and  f^^  iUuitraUon*  of  Chbew  nmnopni  and 

■  noH  Minister  of  the  Cnited  Presbyterian  e„g,(,n„.     One  fceli  in  reading  U  that  tha 

ChBTCb,  ShieU,  Aberdeen.    Pp.  2*0.  ^^^j,^,  ,,  ^^  ^^(^,1,^  of  g,„,i|,  „  ^^.^o^d 

Edinburgh :    Mjlu  MurphiU.  liand,  bnt  is  speaking  what  he  has  heard, 

0»»I1  tbewoDdarful  eToota  of  this  won-  and  lealifjing  wbatho  haaaeen    None  bttt 

derful  age,  there  are  few  more  wondarfta  one  "bo  had  t**"  '»'  ■  eonsidBraMo  tune 

IhiDlhoie  at  preaont  taking  place  in  China,  reaidant  in  China  could  have  writWn  such 

For  centuries  back  that  mighcj  empire  hai  «  book'    F™"  ttaaa  iocidenU  of  Chinoa* 

remained  in  a  ilata  of  complBte  isolation  lifei  "hich  are  to  be  found,  more  or  lesa, 

fnn  all  ihe  other  nation*  of  the  earth.  The  on  almost  CTery  page,  any  child,  capable 

Tiriom  means  that  hate  bean  einplojeri  to  of  reading  at  all,  would  read  it  throaghont 

bring  it  within  the  great  family  of  nationa  with   the   most    profound    interest,    while 

bare  Iwen  all  eqoally  abortive,  and  at  tha  the«e  anedotes  are  so  select,  and  so  appro- 

™«ait  moment  we  know  oompiraliTeiy  pHately  introduced,  that  there  are  few  of 

iilUe,  either  of  its  past  history  or  its  pre-  ""y  class  in  tha  conimnnily  whose  view* 

KDl  condition.     It  has  been  long  known,  regarding  that  remarkable  people,  a  per- 

lowevar,  that  the  people  were  wholly  given  ""al  of  the  book  would  not  either  correct 

uidolatry.    And  at  a  vary  early  period  in  or  enlarge.    As  a  condensed  representation 

tlwbiaiory  of  the  Christiao  Charch,  many  of  what  the  Chinese  have  been,  of  what 

hudaWe  altempu  were  made  to  communi-  they  now  ara.  and  of  what  there  is  reason 

«M  10  them  ibe  knowledge  of  the  true  to  hope  they  will  toon  be,  we  quote  tbe 

God  and  of  hu  Son  Jesus  Christ.    There  following  :— 

ii  reason  to  believe  that  these  efforle  were  «The  stereotyped  manners,  coatoms,  ud 

not  atCogether  in  vain,  alihon^h  we  must  dres8ort1ieCliineBe,no1eesthBntheirsteTao- 

Uke  ibe  accouDta  of  them  funiubed  by  the  typed  lanernege,  mark  them  oat  aa  a  peculiar 

Cburcb  of  Rome  at  a  lery  large  discount,  people.  The  conserraUve  principle  is  atrongly 

Indeed,  till  within  these  few  years  we  have  engrafted  on  the  Chinese  mind.    Changa  ia 

rweired  no  reliable  evidence  of  any  exten-  abhorrent  to  tham.     They  think  it  is  impoa- 

ate  genuine  awakening  of  die  public  mind  "IiIb  »"  I"  wiser  tlian  tlieir  ancestors  were 

in  China.    Latterly.  hSwever,  a  movement  thouaands  of  years  before  them,  and.  aocord- 

1,,.  i„_„  .u             T-i...  —„  ™ont  1^  .till  n((  yi  the  first  duty  of  a  Chinese  is  to  learn 

las  bagua  there.     That  movement  is  stUl  „„»j^^„^  ^he  miiTtna  of  the  «a,re^  and  to 

a  progrew,  ai^  bat  assamed  a  character  f^^^^^  ^^  cnstoms  of  bis  forefhthem.     The 

■rhicii  makes  the  sappoailion  by  no  means  ,^„|j  j,  ^■^^^^  (he  Chinese  mind  ia  in  a  state 

sillier  preposterous  or  improbable  tbal  in  of  torpid  hybernation.    What  one  has  said  of 

>  very  few  years  Ihe  light  of  tbe  Goepel  E^ypt  may  also  be  said  of  China— it  is  a 

ihill   have  penetrated   into  the   darkest  pelri^^on.    The  empire  has  loner  been  in  a 

Mmer  of  that  long- benighted  land.      In  sUte   of  Btagnation.     Their  condition  both 

le»e  drentnstances,  we  need  not  wonder  socially  and  intelleotoally  had  been  fo^  ""^y 


Jiat,  for  the   last  twelve  months,  China 
bauld  have  been  an  object  of  the  most  in- 

C^"'Th^in!e™t  the  wort  ^"0°  ^Si'io.^tf^^.^ii^ .^''TherThi  'b°eSn-"S;o"i 

1  well  calcnUted  to  sustain.     Tbe  atjie  ia  greater  desire  to  adopt  improvements  from 

latural  and  perspicnous,  so  tbM  yon  are  otber  nations  tlian  wss  pruba1>ly  ever  before 

lever  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  author  s  mean-  geen  in  their  history.  Still,  however,  they  are 

ng.    Tbe  work  is  illustrated  by  a  onmber  aloiv  to  perceiie,  and  reluctant  to  admit  their 

if  appropriate  woodcuts,  which  bring  the  inferiority  to  foroijtners  in  any  tiling.     If  lie 

lecnliiriiiea  of  the  Chinese  more  distinctly  must  yield  to  the  Chinese  the  name  of  a  wvi- 

efore  [he  mind  than  conld  be  done  hy  tbe  h»ed  people,  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  rude  refioe- 

lost  lucid  verbal  description.      We  felt,  ment  an5  •..^'■^."",?'  '"|^i;^"treJ^-IA 

owever.  that  «>methingln  the  text  more  [jif  il^j^'^'bitiJi  of  oth"  co^n^s  wTmiS 

Jstinclly  and  formally  explanatory  of  these  come  to  the  conclasion  that,  considering  their 

'oodcBl   itlostrationa  would   have  given  ^        g^j  peacefnl  lilatory,  they  hsve  not  ad. 

tiem  a  considerable  additional  interest.  We  vanced  and  improied  as  they  ought  to  have 

lay  advert  to  this  in  passing  as  a  point  10  done.    They  piesiot  the  eitraordinsry  apec- 


a  seeood  edition,  for  wbioh,  we  have  no     mode,  but  permanency  arrested  fi 


..,j<lc 


M« 
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loR. 


grtm. If  OS  «r«  to  oonsider  the  pre- 

■eiit  genn-atlon  of  men  hi  tlio  wurld  as  the 
ancients,  in  respect  of  t1l«'  Ketmik sliced  *b- 
dom  and  experience  Jei'ived  Troin  tlit  pa^t, 

IMp'tMni[h))rllhMUteeMtim^  wMiall  OitM 
VrMe  ef  antlooity,  mid  BOtvilfaatAntlHig  all 
the  acqoireil  nudum  of  tlieir  aag^  and  learned 
neii,  are  yet  in  tfitir  iDfaiicy.  We  msj  coni- 
(are  tlie{n,ssa  natii>n,lii  one  of  theii  aucieni 
BB(;<^  hIiq  hbk  styled  the  Old  Inrant,anil  nad 
Ton  lid  to  ban:  been  efglity  y«afa  in  his  mOttiei'it 
iroml>.  A«  a  pertple,  thsv  are  ilnly  now  fie'- 
glniiin(t  to  (jp«n  theii'  ej'ee  In  flie  irorld  in 
Whieli  tMy  lira.  A  new  era  haa  now  davned 
lar  ttttm.  Tliey  have  much  t>i  leatn ;  and 
•owthat  tJiey  bavo  been,  Uionifh  by  a  mile 
■Bd  reluL-tant  proeesa,  iMroduoed  lu  the  rest 
,  wf  (Ite  Hoi'ld.  let  ui  ho^  tJiat  b  bright  and 
b^tpj  (utiH'e  lies  before  tliem." 

And,  after  By  for  the  mott  infereMtng 

•nd  saliefai^ory  account  Ve  have  jvt  sern 
6t  the  refolnfion  at  present  in  progreai  in 
fliat  conntry,  as  farther  iltuslralite  of  the 
Sfight  fniare  bf^tnniiig  t^  Jiwn  on  th&l 
deeply  inf^reitin^  people,  tie  ebji,  toVanlB 
deend  of  the  iitork:^^ 

"  There  nnnat-be  a  douM  lh«,  if  the  ne* 
aoTBHient  viH'ceed,  China  wiil  be  throanopen, 
throujthout  its  leiitfth  and   breadth,  ti)   the 

iber  Bioh«iY«  pilipy  of  the  Tartar  djfiasty 
wHt  be  entirely  reversed  by  tl)B  neir  govern- 
laeDk  ETCry  fiwility  «ill  be  afforded  for  tho 
extension  nf  trade  and  ciminwrce,  and  for  tl>a 
disaenM)Mh)ii  of  the  Gospel.  From  tli«  belief 
of  the  new  ChrlstiHFH  I'n  one  nniTer-al  Fatiier 
■od  Lord  of  all,  they  have  been  led  to  view 
fWreign  natjoiis  in  ■  light  entirelji  new  to  ths 
ehlnes*  mind.  'Speak,'  Diey  s«y,  'of  the 
world  amordinft  to  its  divinons,  and  we  have 
■H  (he  separate  nalians;  iipealcnflDasa  whole, 
nd  k  is  i>ne  fiiraily.  The  grta-t  God  i«  tho 
dniversal  FMher  of  all  under  heave*.  Chlm 
i«  aiider  his  (JDwrnment  snd  oare^  fmeign 

BDdor  heaven,  bo*  all  are  brothers,    thero 

rfstera.  Why  stiould  we  eontlno^  tlte  aeh*i!^h 
nractine  of  scttinr  a  boundary  Inn  aad^ 
limic  tHere  ?  why  iadalire  the  witih  ts  fcvooi' 
and  comorae  One  anotNer?'  TheM  noble 
■nd  H^rally.eip/esscd  aentlments  tliey  carry 
acit  praetioally.  Their  vstCore  M  Nanliing 
•art  aalated  bgr  thent  aa  foreign  Irrelhrem;. 
and  oar  sMp*,  .thet  said,  ware  wetoome  to 

le  apllie  Xang-tna aiid' tra^e  nkh  (h 

il  thtrrciaeiary-  "  "" 

r«  Ions  fully  opene 
enrioalty.to'tlie  laflaaTwes  of  fureiftn  science 
MdctvllliMliin,and,abn>e  nil,  to  the  eleroIiBB 
■Bd  pBrif>iiiK  iufluenoe  of  ChriMlaoiiy.'' 

We  cannot  quote  farther,  but  recom- 
DMsd  all  our  Feadera  te  purchase  thg  book, 
and  feci  confident  that  man;  wilt  do  so. 
NotblitgoooH  be  more  op'porinna  than  ka 
anHMTMHie  at  tbe  present  time.  The 
<!biir<tlr  a  deeply  tndsMed  te  Ur  O  fc^ 


this  TBiaable  cODtribation  to  the  o 


CBBISTOLOaT  O*  THS  OLD  TiarixDn, 
ufO'A  CoMMarrjMT  ftir  ts>  UnaiMiV 
P8u>i<nMni.  By&  W^HHKowmMM, 
Dr  dnd  Prof,  of  TMel.  n  Bn4ht.  Id 
edities^  Tmnstated  lta»  the  G«rBu 
hf  Uie  HVT.  Tbeod.  Vtefttt.  Vol.  t. 
EdinBuTgb:  T.  ind  T:  duM. 
Toil  w«rh  !s  a  Tatunbfe  contrTGntion  to 
tmrtogteal  ecioMM  Tte-AfKedltioUofU 
tf  peared  nearly  tw»n(y-ivrj«*r*«go}»i* 
i»  hM  always  been  itHA  H  tfae-  hi^itad 
Mlcetn.  Metnwhite,  lb*  Mthor  bar  bte* 
exte&ding'  bis  TesaBHefaotf  oti  ovety  sMs,  mi 
the  neir  citttioir  bow  £*"«  tor  Ike  woiM 
bean  indabifkble  naiia  of  beings  «  pM 
ImpniTeniettt  dpon  ia  ^MdM«war;  Th 
plan  sf  choworkiivelryaMtidieraMjalM- 
sd,  K»A  the  wbolo  eXeoMiM  is  ■»  tuperW, 
tha^  M  UK  ike  antbor'a  owniwonik,  rtwoM 
edition  rMains  not  aB?  tbIub  m  CMBj^Wi 
«Wh  the  n*w.  TM  geser^  diiwenaiisM 
former);  oocapied  fb«  first  place,  aad  thef 
were  foltewed  )tj  ihe  critical  exattioailiia 
of  particular  pasSKges  bearing  icpw*  M  • 
Meniab.  Tnh  order  h  i]«#  rvrcMed.  n* 
pattioular  Messianio  prediatioiu  are  to  l« 
atl  ftrst  coflBidered  i  and  then,  aadw  A* 
gnManee  of  the  Ujbt  deriXAl  ftom  ibm, 
^neral  pvt«elp)es  are  to  ba  csMbftbei 
Tbts  snalyiioiDaiboditf  of  a«aFs«  ik«  po- 
par  *ay  of  pronecotinf  a  eourae  of  mwII- 
T.-siignlOH-;  and, daab«le»>,  in  tk«hM*l( 
tb«  inqqire*  faimnl^  It  dast  be  ibe  waat 
Intwestinf  and  eoorinoing  method  of  eoi- 
maaiaating  his  lieAs  to  otbtn. 

Tb«  iralaofe  now  befcte  v»  ia  e«tlpie< 
triiivtbueomideraiiou  «f  IftoM  Mnitlirf 
psipbeeies  wbick  ara  to  be  fonnd  it  (1* 
Peiititeiich;  in  Joshm,  Samuet,  PsahUi 
dnil  ib«  SoBg  of  Sotoihon,  and  in  UoKt, 
Joel,  Aaios,  aait  Hicah.  Th«  paaaaget  tt 
tbeaf  boelM  whkb  bear  ape*  ikepflsH 
and  ellias  of  the  UeMiah,  are  mhairly  H- 
Kflrina4,  and  t^  IncreaatB^  If)^  i«bie)>,  m 
a^e  afier  a^  teHs  away,  ibtj  thfow  ^bb 
the  cbarBcier  «f  the  proni<Fe4  delirerer,  ■> 
Tery  etearly  eshlliltod.  Great'  p«lM  tr» 
taken  te  deiemiBO  wbM  Bmoant  ef  tf 
pTbpMrid  iflfonaatiofi  w«  trnparted  to  A* 
Olwrcbatthe  MWerat  teatliag  era  afdw 
Old  TestatBea*  dieptmewlon. 

Ib  considering  ibe  ltrttanAaaBeene«lrf 
a  deliverer,  made  in  coBsectie*  wlik  tb* 
BarraiivcofiheMI,  (he  author  arowiHi 
adherence  to  th«  eld  *f«w,  that  the  deril 
was  the  r««)  Mttpter  of  our  ItrM  pueiitti 
■Bd  tbat  the  serpeTH  was  aterely  his  rntr>> 
isent;  ITol  ibal  tbe  de*H  put  en  ibe  ip- 
peaRiMfe  ef  a  Berpent,  but  ht  anAe  waj  rt 
other  be  esed  rbe  actaaffy'eiiathiif  terpal, 
#hidi  pfobttblr  WBB  an  aofoial  of  Nrpw- 


Unties  of  Nna  PidUieaHons. 


irig  bMBlf,  and  aca«pi*d  a,  diffcnenfe  nnk 
(nm  wkM  iroir  belOD)^  M>  it  Eren  i 
prifori  it  i»  iMobable  Ittat  Satao,  wW  Iovm 
W  irtnafuno.  hiBsclf  inio  to,  angBL  of  Kgln, 
ikDuld  ka*e  chowD  an  axtruiitrw  aad 
clurning  aiatrnmeiil  af  teiBputioiii  This 
vieif  loteaall  that  is  aUange  in  i^  if  only 
■e  eaoiiiMr  tbs  change  of  tha  KFpenl^  not 
u  &D  iHolaied  thing,  but  in  ooBDeciiun  with 
tte  greu  change  which,  afur  the  fiill  of 
man,  atftcloil  ibe  whole  aEiiinal  creation. 
G«a.  iil  17  ;  Kmb.  Vni.  3<k 

Only  a  HmaU  space  i»  tmilpai  to  Iha 
boirii  o(  Psalms^  en  aMoanl  of  )faa  UneB* 
with  which  the  MewnaMC  ppedioiiani  coDi- 
tiintd  i»  them  are  haiicHed  in  tlw  ■nlhor'i 
amaaentarj  a|iiiii  that  noit  [ireeieiispor- 
tinD  of  Scripture.  Several  n«<r  leatures  of 
tbe  Mcaxiaii  coma  iato  view  in  IhEvid'i 
lime.  The  slight  hint  of  a  h<Kber  tnlara 
ofihellewiah  ^ven  in  Gen.  xMn.  s,  formi 
ibe  miin  ground  for  the  ■diancinBi  and 
arm  dcfiiiUe  knowledge  which  we  Sad  in 
the  dayi  of  U.t«id  and  SalemeB.  Qnod 
and  loriji  cxpeetatiaDD  could  set  fail  to  be 
caonecled  wi>h  the  proiDiae  in  a  San.  vii.  U 
—I  will  be  a  father  to  hiia  aad  be  shall  be 
s  KD  lo  me— and  with  the  prophecy  irf  ah- 
ralute  perpetnity  of  durainiqu  in  the  seme 
pmage.  in  Fa.  ii.  12,  the  Masakdj  appears 
u  the  Sod  of  God;  in  Ps.  ex.  1,  as  the 
Lord  oC  the  congrcgailon,  and  ul*  David 
Umielf  Bttling  at  tha  right  hand  »F  Omni- 
polence;  in  Ps.  Izxii.,  eicnity  of  dominion 
n  ascribed  lo  him  ;  and  in  Pi  Ixv.,  he  ia 
designated  God  Elohitn.  The  rpgal  office 
of  the  Messiah  is  eihibited  nith  peculiar 
cievDesR  in  the  book  of  Psatma ;  and  hia 
prieilhood  alao  ia  first  revealed  in  Pe.  ci. 

The  Song  of  So'omon  alao  has  but  iitlle 
spiM  auigned  to  it  in  thia  work,  not  be- 
wua  it  u  undervalued  bj  the  autbor,  but 
because  he  baa  written  a  aeparate  com- 
mntuj  upon  it..  This  book  doei  not 
prtKDl  anj  new  featurea  of  the  Messiah, 
but  il  combines  and  exhibits  in  a  poetical 
roTin  all  tlioiie  which  were  already  known. 
The  onlj  new  idea  presented  in  this  book 
u  ihat  a  jireat  part  of  the  people  would 
reject  (be  Meatiab  when  he  actually  made 
Ilea  appearance.  Yet  we  must  Bot  an^ 
po^e  that  mere  reflection  on  the  part  of 
Solomon  could  hare  enabled  him  to  com- 
poM  the  Song  of  Songs,  Tha  truths 
Mlherlo  revealed  had  too  mach  of  the 
character  of  mere  iicraia  to  allow  the  aup- 
p4»ti<in  that,  in  thid  way,  they  coald  be 
bleoded  into  a  whole,  with  auch  dearaesa 
lal  cerlB.iTiiy.  Solomoa  wrote  under  the 
1  aspiring  influence  of  ibe  Spirit  of  God. 

The  traoBlation  is  well  executed,  and  we 
Inut  the  work  will  receiva  a  wide  circula- 
tion among  British  Chrialiana. 


Cnaiaa  «'  nana  kwowx  to  raw  AKinnn 
CuuaoH  :  An  fiiipoaition  uf  the  Revela- 
tion of  Divine  Grace,  aa  unfolded  in  tiM 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Bv  (he  rale 
RoBicaT  Guftvuv,  0.D.,  F.R.S.'E,  Edin- 

EdlabiBgli -.  JaiiDMana  Bd  BtiDlcr. 
So  few  were  Dr  Qnrdon's  appcarancea  aa 
an  author  during  bis  lireliDic,  compared 
with  hia  celebrity  as  a  preacher  and  with 
the  respect  in  which  be  was  held  as  a  theo- 
logian amon;  hi^  profFSsional  brethren, 
not  of  the  Free  Church  only,  but  of  al] 
who  ha^  access  to  know  his  varied  acquire- 
ments,  that  we  believe  a  strong  feeling 
of  diaappointment  would  have  been  experi- 
enced beyond  as  well  as  within  the  pale  of 
his  own  denomination,  had  no  poFdhumoas 
testimony  been  given  to  the  public  or  hia 
iclents  and  aitunmenta  au  a  scholar  and  a 
divine.  Bipecta'ian  will  now  be  gratified 
by  the  appearance  of  the  present  work, 
which  ive  doubt  not  will  be  aoorp'eJ  as  an 
Interesling  and  valuable  Ipgacy  from  Dr 
Gordun's  pen,  and  honourable  to  Ibe  me- 
mory of  the  author  as  a  public  teacher  and 
■  man  of  God.  It  is  the  fruit  of  mud) 
study,  breathes  throu|;houl  the  profoundeat 
reverence  for  the  divine  oracles,  and  reads 
aa  if  dictated  by  the  apirit  of  faith  and 
prayer.  The  Chrisloloay  of  the  Old  Testa.- 
mentis  the  theme.  Wiilt  a  more  sure  ke; 
of  inlerp relation  than  the  prophets  them- 
aelves  possessed,  he  searches  diligenclj 
what  thespirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  Lhem 
did  sijjnify,  and  sees  a  t<piriiuat  meaning 
in  many  a  text  which  the  spirit  of  a  more 
pretendinn  criticism  empiies  of  its  sub- 
stance and  savour.  Dr  Gordon  finds  sa 
mscb  Christology  Id  the  Old  Tntatsent  at 
Jonathan  Edwards,  while  he  exhibitB  the 
troth  in  a  more  aHractive  style  and  with 
■ot  less  unction.  It  did  not  liiU  within  Ibe 
scope  of  bis  plan  to  go  into  the  polemics 
and  the  profunnder  exeges's  of  the  subject. 
But  without  the  fonn  or  the  process,  he 
often  givis  the  result  of  critical  anaijsis  ill 
a  plain  and  popular  style,  adapted  to  the 
edification  of  the  general  reader.  It  ia 
plain,  rndeed,  that  the  pious  anthoc  waa 


,  nd  Bindyii  ^ 
mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  general  edifica- 
tion. He  has  attained  bis  ol.jcct.  Perspi- 
cuity, judidousnefs,  soriplnral  information, 
evangelical  truth,  and  a  Chrigtlike  (spirit, 
characterise  these  expnsitiona,  and  will 
render  them  a  most  welcome  remembrancer 
to  many  who  ePJoyed  the  living  miniuira- 
tions  of  their  gifted  author,  whiJo  they  are 
calculated  lo  affjrd  to  reader*  of  every 
claas  a  saA  and  compjieni  gulite  in  one  o{ 
the   most   initrttctlte    fields  of   Biblical 
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Tbb  Stout  At  Horn.    Part*  I.  and  D. 

Loodna  Ballfloiu  Trut  Boditj. 
Thi  "Snnda.;  Reading*  "  projecUd  bj  Dr 
Kitlo,  wu  notieed  in  oar  pagen  several 
moDltu  ago.  Unhappilj  the  lame  pora- 
Kraph  nhicb  ooDlained  tbe  an  n  odd  cement 
of  Che  birtb,  eoDlUned  sUo  tha  Dews  of  the 
obieqniea  of  that  truly  eicellenl  work — the 
patience  or  possibly  the  mean*  of  soine 
p&rlj  conoeoted  with  it,  not  brooking  be- 
Tond  a  few  monthH  the  delay  eiperienced 
in  bringing  it  to  that  remuDeratiie  point  in 


mging  It  to  tbat  remuneratiie  point  i 
toe  scale  of  popularicjr  to  which  it  would 
cenainl)'  have  attained.  The  idea  of  the 
work,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has  not  been  loht 
light  of  bj  tbe  friendii  of  sound  popular  in- 
■iniction.  It  has  been  Tigorouafy  taken 
Dp  by  a  Bodely  nbwe  abundant  resources, 
literary,  artistic,  and  pecuniary,  a*  well  as 
it*  eilansive  connection  wiih  the  booknell. 
ing  trade  ibronghout  the  country,  may  be 
expected  to  secure  for  such  a  work,  a  more 
extensive  circutalion  within  a  shorter  time, 
than  it  conld  have  attained  in  the  hands  or 
any  individual  publisher.  "  The  Sunday  at 
Home"  is  the  Tract  Society's  realiiatton  of 
this  idea,  and  as  such  is  highly  succesafu]. 
The  first  two  paits,  conuining  the  collected 
weekly  numbers  fur  June  and  July,  are 
befiire  us.  In  external  appearance  and 
artistic  execution,  the  work  resembles  "The 
Leisure  Hour,"  published  under  tbe  aame 
auspices  ;  but  as  intended  for  Sabbath  read- 
ing, ibe  selection  of  tbe  articles  has  more 
of  the  religious  caste.  The  work  is  an  ad- 
mirable proof  of  wbat  can  be  efPected  by 
the  unfnn  of  capital,  skill,  and  enlightened 
philanthropj,  aud  has  our  waroiest  lecoin- 
MiendalioD.  - — — 

Noras,     Critical,    ExFLANiToitr,     mi) 

PSACTIC*!.,     OB     THE     OlU     TEaTAM&HT. 

By  Ai.ai[HT  Barheb,  Philadelphia.  The 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  Vols.  ]. 
and  II. 

Glueow  1  Blulda  ind  Son. 
Tub  Book  of  Diniel,  a  pecnliar  faTonrile 
at  all  times  with  all  classes  of  Christian 
readers,  is  studied  with  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  luraultaous  struggle  which 
is  now  shaking  Europe  througbuut  all  its 
borders.  With  such  a  book  for  tbe  subject, 
and  Barnes,  the  utost  popular  of  modem 
Soriplarecnmmenuiors.for  their  author,  the 
volumes  before  us  cannot  miss  baring  a  wida 
sale.  Thpy  are  similar  in  struclure  and 
tpirit  to  Bames'  Notes  on  the  Revelation 
recently  noticed  in  our  pages  ;  the  two 
works  throw  light  on  each  other,  and  in- 
deed, should  be  read  as  one  work.  In  a 
long  and  eUborats  "  inCrodnction,"  the 
amhor  cnlersyory  fully  into  all  theinquirlea 
which  are  usually  under«iood  to  belong  to 
such  preliminary  discussion,  inquiries  relat- 
fng  to  the  life  of  Daniel — tbe  genuineness 


and  mhenticitr  of  Um  Boc^-its  natart, 
design,  and  general  character— the  spociT- 
phal  addition*  to  it,  and  (he  anoient  Tcnioii 
of  it.  On  all  tbeae  sabjecta,  as  well  it 
throughout  lbs  exposition,  he  displiyiihc 
same  masculine  good  sense,  ■  ~ ' 
praoticil  scholarship  which  are  o 
in  all  his  writings.  Prophetic  siudenn  of 
the  more  learned  class  might  wish  tbsl,  in 
dealing  with  such  portions  of  Suriplureu 
Sauiel  and  the  Revelation,  he  had  been  u 
greater  pains  in  laying  down  and  vindiciling 
certain  fixed  principles  of  prophetical  inKi- 
pretation.  But  every  man  in  bis  own  ordtr, 
if  Barnes  has  not  entered  largely  and  por- 
fonndlv  into  the  pbiloGophical  exegnis  of 


inter 


ling.  ( 


i    to   t 


majority  of  Bibliral  inqnirers.  In  the  pre- 
face to  Blackie'i  edition,  the  editor  is  u 
usual, highlyintelligentandjudicious,g{i'ii^ 
*  brief  outline  of  the  mode  of  expasiiiun 
pursued,  and  pointing  out  what  he  recknii 
weak  or  defective  in  it.  Wo  fnlly  codcdi 
in  the  estimate  he  pronounces  on  Uifk 
Tolnme*  as  forming.  "  lake  tliem  all  in  sll, 
our  best  English  ooaimeutary  on  Daniel." 

Ceubub  of  Great  BaiTAiH  1851:  R»li- 
giouK  Worship.  Abridfcment  of  tbe  Off- 
ciul  Report  of  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 
Wb  have  formerly,  in  another  part  of  the 
M:i)!azine,  indicated  onr  sense  of  the  bigli 
merits  of  (his  report,  and  made  some  dm 
of  its  valuable  contents.  It  is,  on  iht 
vhole,  by  far  the  best  account  we  koov  of 
the  history,  church  order,  doctrinal  \inca- 

Sles,  and  denominational  position  of  iht 
ilFerent  religious  parties  in  England  ud 
Wales,  and  will,  no  doubt,  for  a  long  timt 
to  come,  be  a  staridard  hook  of  relrrencg 
with  wiilers  and  speakers  on  the  relipiciu 
branch  of  the  condition -of- En  gland  ^uo- 
tion.  The  small  price  of  the  hook,  one 
shilling,  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  its  bijib 
value.  In  last  number  we  noticed  lire 
census  for  Scotland  preseoted  to  ibe 
conntry  in  the  same  form. 

Qon's  Imaqk  ih  EniiNr:  Being  a  Serin 
of  Biographical  Sketches,  Facts,  Anec- 
dote'^, etc. ;  Demonstrative  of  the  Men- 
tal Powers  and  Intellectual  Capscttiu 
of  the  Negro  Race.  Ed'ted  by  H.  G. 
Adams  ;  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  iIh 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  Americs,  by 
F.  W.  Cbesson  ;  and  a  ConcludiDg 
Chapter  of  Additional  Evidence,  com- 
municated by  Wilson  Armistead,  Etq. 
12mo,  pp,  168. 

Loudon :  Pstridge  and  OAkey. 
Bt  quoting  the  crowded  title- page,  w*  *r« 
saved  tbe  necessity  of  detailing  otbetviM 


Proceedings  of  fJu  United  Pregbt/Urian  Si/nod. 


tit  conlenb  of  Mi  Tolnme.  It  b  m  highlj 
ammiinu  prodoetion  —  teemiDc  with 
eirefitlJf  gleiDad  mud  well  digated  infor- 
nulioD  OD  all  the  toplct  ipeciSed  ia  the  title. 


Such  ■  book  wM  wuitad,  and  thto  mppSei 
the  deudtratwH  mon  Batkfeetorilj.  It 
will  be  moch  primed,  and  well  deMrve*  M 
to  be,  bj  the  friends  of  the  colonred  nee*. 


]cnt(Uf0ence.— ^nftcU  )^v(slisttvfan  C^uvc^. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

IContimudfiom  p.  334.) 

minatioDal  portion  of 


UrC:iiniii  of  Steinrlon  read  t 


le  United  Pmbjtetii 
..el,,t<.b«obt«,*b 
jngragauoni. 


Tha  oommittee,  after  conieraaliun,  icaolTed  . 
that  it  wu  their  duty  to  procsed  with  tha 
fin»l  revimon  of  the  8nn  '      '       '    '— 


iQimarj,  haiing  before 
BrkB  conUincd  in  the 

le  Bjiiod  at 


kjttriM,  of  which  11  approve  of  tlii 
Sammiry  of  Priaciplea, — four  of  tbei 
^ndee,  Aanandale,  BantDibire,  and 
»Hii^  williout  Buggeatiana,  and  teve 
Kilminiocli,  Gallowaj,  Ktlio,  ln< 
Kirliuldr,    Stirling,  and    Lanark,    a 


reeoocb,  that  the  doctrina 


n,  retained.    Th( 


important  pnr- 
irmuia,  and  lbs 
■-■-   of  Pair'— 


mii  (ireeiiucli,  the  chief  point  of  difference 
»i>iK  that  the  historical  ikstch  ahould  be 
allowed  bja  aerie*  of  propoiitioni  ezpreuive 
il  the  dislinctiTB  prineiples  of  tha  ohurcll, 
id  ileducad  from  the  iketch.  The  preabjEer; 
f  Dunfermline  haa  dent  two  report*,  the  one 
rprsviog  and  offering  HigKeationa,  together 
'ilk  a  paper  containing  propoied  correclioni 
jMr  M-Dowall,  the  lecond  reoomioending 
bat  the  8>nod  dels;  the  iuuing  of  anv  lum' 
itrj  for  the  preaent.  On  tha  g 
ting  able  to  attend  bia  presbjti.,  _ 
ibject  waa  diaonsaed,  Mr  Duncan,  He 


,  Ho™t.' 


the  report,  be  aaid,  the  eom- 

ved  much  auiatance  in  pre- 
led  Sum  mar;  now  npon  tb« 
rown,  Ur  Struthen,  and  Mr 


Mr  Peddie,  in  a  few 


the  adoption  of  the  SDiamu-;  of  Principisa 

Eipared   by  tha  committee,  anbmitted   the 
IJowing  motion :—"  That  the  Sjnod,  with- 

Summarj  of  Principles  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, approve  of  it,  a»  fitted  to  promiita  the 
end  in  view  in  ita  preparation,  vii..  that  of 
affording,  eapeciallj  to  perBona  seeking  ad- 
misaion  into  the  fellowahip  of  the  church,  a 
succinct  account  of  iu  riss  and  past  bialory, 
and  tha  viewa  of  divine  truth  which  it  buldi; 

marj  in  a  oheap  form  tor  general  circulation, 
AC  the  tame  time,  the  8<rnod  declare  that  tlie 
Summary  ia  not  t 


dfld  in  any  reapect 
auuiuuD  Lu,  ur  a  aupereeding,  or  ex- 
pg  of,  the  recogniaed  and  ao&irdinsle 
krds  of  the  church,  which  remaia  a* 


mpoaed 

'«rlii  has  tranamitted  reaolation's  adapte< 

^e  Bcssion  of  Craigend,      Sitice  the  aboTo  consiicuwu  in  cne  dhsih  uj  udluU' 

tfvn  wai  given  in  by  tha  convener  of  the  UrH-Lean  of  Strathaven  con 

xnaiitlee,  a  report  to  the  following  effeot  ceiving  the  report.and  in  awardi 

u  been   reoeiTed   from   the   preabylery  of  thecnnamittee  Hhuhaddiaplsyed 

HugDw;— "Thatinpreaenlcircumaunsesit  Co  produce  a  thorough  and  hone 

>iii  their  view,  inexpedient  Co  proceed  fur-  To  the  hiatoricsl  part  be  had  r 

lt>,buttbey  recommend  to  the  Synod  that  to  young  people  theirdiatinctive 

It  buis  of  union,  with  a  statement  eaplana-  a  church.    As  to  the  doctrinal  p 

ry  of  the  hiatal^,  chnrcb  order,  and  deoo-  aay,  that  if  it  was  intended  to  a 


..,j<lc 


870               titnetdmgt  of  tit  VhUtd  PnUiyterian  l^naL  Aug. 

FCMmt-  (terdurifl,  bj-  vtalA  ha  nwait  UM  tfon  betoMO  tbla«barcb  Mil  Da^rAMnil- 

ISiorMT  e>4MliM(D  ond  ConiMiiioit  at  Faith,  nMioni.     ItwU  tittrd  tsds  tfaewrr  rarant^ 

itwu  DHxI  iudFi|iute  to'uke  t^ir  plaea  ;  How  niMif  psrMlBVera  tben  il  wat  Jninbl* 

U  itwunnt  iaUailsd  tu  Bupinede  tliev,  it  tit  lifiinn  vf  UiiiMd.  Pmbjlenun  priacipkii 

wu  usclear     IIb  liuLd  Ihtre  was  no  mld'JIe  but  tliere  wu  no  document  Kiuull  eugugh  lo 

course.      He   addueed   variout  ground!   far  answer  tbi>  purpose.     Mr  M-Leud  iecmedu 

their  ant  acciuf;  upon  the  doctrinal  part  of  put  the  shorter  Catecliism  Byamst  ILis^im- 

the  Sumnisrj,  and  concluded  bj  moving—  mary.     Tte  Shorter  Catfchiem  warn  s  greil 

"  That  the  duelrinal  portion  of  the  Sumnuiry  lhe«ki)(ieal  lorrk.    But  on  rant  jM^ih  tucb 

andformulaofijuettinasrurailinhalatitcieDm.  dilstn.     Alt  oilnbTers  must    ha<e  fell  tbil 

munion,  be  apuroved  of  and  adopted  ;.  and  upon  uahinKan  applicant  abat  lie  iindtnlood 

that  a  scries  of  propositions  emiiodjing  the  bj  (ba  LnrdV  Sujiper,  if  he  gave  the  sniKEF 

4istiBCtive eccknoKical  principles  con iaiired  in   the  Shart>7  CatCL'Bism,  it  »a>  afirr  ill 

or  Impllsd   in  them  be  drawn  Dp  and  ap-  necessarj  toaak  him  bow  be  undenlood  ibil 

pem^d."  answer.     And  the  same  va»  the  att  iiiiti  ■ 

Dr  A,  THOTf^n:*  would  Hke  it  kept  promt-  p;iren(  questtnncd  about  Baptism,  iiben  ap. 

HentI  J  in  the  mind  of  the  court,  that  this  vaa  pljinff  fi>r  it  tcr  their  cliildrpn.     BIr  M'iw4 

Dot  a  proposal  to  add  any  nev  document  to  thonght  there  uas   notfaing  of  controTcnj 

the  standards,  thai  it  did  nM  even  prelend  or  about  the  Shorter  Catecbisn.     On  the  utbct 

prafesa  lo  explaiii  these  existing  dncumenM,  hand,  he  (DrT.)  maintained  tfiat  the  CaU- 

bien  tbase  Ihat  obji^eted  lo  the  Sumrnary  as  chism  had  the  marks  of  firfl  about  it ;  and  is 

It   at  present  stood  objected   ntil;  in    part,  man;  of  its  definition!,  as  In  its  eiplsDitioi 

The  mover  of  the  second  motion  did  not  oh-  of  justification  and  sanclffiijatiHii,  icrj  mini 

Ject  Ea  the  Stininisrj  as  a  whniB,  but  seemed  clauses  had  special  reliereiice  to  theolegiHl 

to  appreciate  tha  importance  of  bating  a  his.  con  troverwes  Chen  existing,  and  that  «u  oh 

torical  statement,  and  appending  to  Ellis  bis.  great  praise  of  this  document.     Dr  Thumwi 

terioa]  statement  a  summarv  of  our  general  concluded  b;  expressing  his  atroug  hupe  lljd 

principlen,  constitution,  and  church  order,  the  Summary  would  be  sdopted. 

and  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  he  even  proposed  Mr  REnroT  expressed  the  verj  high  ra-     j 

that  the  questions  al  the  end  of  the  draft  be  tisfiietloii  with  which  he  liad  perused  ihe  n-     j 

rauined  and  used  in  our  churches.    That  the  Tiscd  Sumnmry.     He  Ulotight  the  aineniW 

Sammarj  of  Ptneiptea  be  oted  in  oor  church  part  contained  several  very  importnnt  I'mtn-     j 

was  rerj  desirable.     Thej  sliould  have  some,  dations.     He  was  perfrctly  stmik  nilli  in     | 

tiling  to  put  into  the  hands  of  applicants  for  precision  and  its  felicity  in  leRard  both  to  Km     ] 

membersbipa,  tbst   Ibey  might    nndcretend  utrnthm  wu  procured,  an<]    hoir  Ralrstlin     | 

what  isera  the  doctrines  i lie j  were  under-  was  applied.    The  Idea  of  nsing  a  liistn.icd 

atood  to  profess  nh»n  they  Joined  in  member-  summary,  without  a  doctrinal  one,  wunW  h 

ship,  BiKt  a  liisti.rieal  statement  by  which  most  damaging  to    the    ehnmcfer  of  Iliii 

they  may  understand    tha    denominslhinal  church.     The  ques^n  wonld-  he  immedii't^ 

principles.    Many  minHters  were  in  the  haMt  Talsed,  How  came  It  to  pass  that  thiJcooB 

of  presenting  a  wntten  statement  or  reix^t-  give  ns  an  o  .tline  of  their  history,  winch  la 

ing  in  the  presence  of  applieanis  Kir  admjs-  not  disputed,  and  did  not,  or  dnre  not,  p" 

■on  lo  the  cburcb,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  an  outline  of  their  doctrine?    Was  it  liecaw 

congregation,  a  statement  of  (toetrinal  points,  they  were  notnnited?     Ho  man  lahied  tht 

Mking  adhesion  lo  these.     But.ss  the  [re  Shorter  Catechism  more  than   be  did,  >^ 

framing  of  this  statement  bimself.^a  state-  beRirer  the  Imuse  which  was  in  the  least  il 

nenC  which  was  modified  and  ehMiged  by  variance  with  the   Shorter   Calrchii'in.    1° 


on,  and  principles  of  Ibis  Imdr;  and  secondly,  ir  "li« 

tiiatWB  fnm  or  In  what  slrape  wiB  this  Anmrinl 
lo  be  adoprted  nnd  ifdcd?  AfterrcBdiiigl*' 
motion  iTiiide  by  Mr  Paildie,  Mr  Henlon  pi* 

naaai  minwier  lo  tno  csna.aaies.     «nn  juk  reeded  lo  say,  thai  be  could  not  '"""''J  f 

■•  our  church  enlarged,  and  the  difftrenl  rrsolntion  which  innre   complelely  gusnlM 

niniBters  beoame  leu  knuwn  b>  each  olher,  Bgainut  all   miaeonccption   of    the  une  an 

document,  sn  that  there  might  be  seimrlty, so  expressed;  and  if  Che  Synod shoald  ado|il  tli 

far  as  It  eonld  be  secured,  that  parties  should  he  trmited  that  ererj  copy  of  the  Manwiarj 

bo  admitted  into  the  difft^rent  congregations  of  Prlnetptes  issaeil,  would  have  thai  refolo- 

on  Ihassme  prufesMon.     In  addition  to  this,  tionasaninf 

ha  thought  this  doenraent  wonld  serve  a  very  Synod  was  c                           .                        . 

liDporeant  pnrp"«e  as  a   text-book    in    tlio  the  nnHUhnitv  with  which  )C  came  to  s  atn- 

ministers"  classe*— as  a  brief  system  of  thee-  »ion  on  the  rreat  question  of  edncatioii,  "W 

logy.     He  disputed  the  argoment  that  tbit  the   aolemnli'.iig,   elevating,  awl  rrfreshis^ 

dooammt  was  likely  lo  inereaM  the  dlatbw-  ipiiUof  tbwexermMaof  IbatMonlag;  >" 


hf  ftlE  dun  tr  9,i  ifH04  4VK  U  tTiA  tlil1«, 
■hen  there  were  wan  >ud  rameura  of  wun, 
»hm  there  www  ilWiHiMB  Mi4  npliiWons  )n 
Krtanfr  hnmches  oP  th«  oliDri^h,  ur  ^iit  tonh 
Ihis  Eiinpte.  clear,  unit  meelnet  Rtatemeiit  uf 
■htt  iu  priD>-li>IM  were,  it  vunld  he  n  Sjnod 
to  ba  renieinberetl,  imS,  Ollh  die  Ailleirt  feF- 
--      -    ■  -  ■  Mpray  Go'  '    ' 


871 


t-itUK  la 


MaioH  ar 


llort  HOUici  CI 


Hnit  eame  hJR      others. 


iDtrirvt.     He  wubM  ^  »Ail. 
.  if  Mr  M'T^od  imulil  wltftilmir  lite 
rtsrHEtioH.     He  TtlunCrat^c)  ttte  ibe  wlik-h  such 
idoenweDt  would  be  to  parlim  (tppljhijj  W 

M'LtkiJ,  Uhat  it»  adaption  vould  tern!  to  pi'e- 

he  rfjuleed  til  the  fod  tha>he(Mr  BfL.>hlia~ 
«eif  Jtuod  d;i  rs  an  eTidence  against  (he  forco 
of  his  own  ohj,-ctioQ.  Tlie  J  Jiad  a  SiHtmiarj 
of  Prhierpln  in  the  Uniti^d  Scceaslun  irlitch 
had  not  (irereiited  unioii  with  their  Lrethrea 
«( the  Relief,  and  he  was  thankral  for  it.  Et 
iK'er  Blond  ill  tlieWHj  of  thac  uiriim  In  Che 
iaat  itiree;  nay,  he  ihuuKht  H  fauititated 
Uinr  projtrtea  towants  that  very  happy  eon- 
mmniaiioii.  He  a^iii  eitlrealed  Air  U*Lead 
In  oilhdraw  hs  amendment. 

Mr  HiiTni*  of  Perth  (dder),  elpressed 
hictwif  fiTOuralilo  to  the  ad»ptk«i  of  the 
Samfnsr;,  and  fried  to  nbiiate  {me  of  (he 
obiwliiiiH  urited  by  Mr  M'Leod  hj  makiue- 
Buine  Verbal  aJteratiora  in  the  Bammary. 

Mr  BiYTii  of  KlnriHs  (elder),  who  leeonded 
ihe  amewlmeiit  of  Ur  M'Lnd,  was  »  member 
of  a  presb)  (fry  whieh  eeiit  up  an  opinion  (8 
ihe  uoDiHiittee  that  Ihis  Summary  was  unne- 
i^csiut^',  owintc  ta  [he  piceHei^l  ■Urtement  of 
dwlrine  whieli  they  had  in  the  Shorler  Cat»- 
clibiD  and  the  Confession- of  Faith.  Snch  a 
MteiDeiit  Biiifht  be  neeesBarj  far  peopk 
>CTo«s  the  bnrder  who  did  notiwem  louiiiler- 
xaii  or  appreciate  the  drffiireni 
fi«  EiCahlialied  Chnrch  and  tl 
Prwl^lfrian  Chm-eh',  hot  jtm 
Ihim^tit  WB*  nof  required.    Hen 


.f  he1f«f,  ma 
wiiuin  tie  lumia  iiy  mia  iiy  in  nare  been  pro-- 
duced  iu  an  see  tfie  worat  fltird  fiir  t^e  pr^ 
pnrmian  uT  suth  a  HrRTemenl,  and'  nould  ^Te 
rise  to  ^renter  contrufemiea  than  Mie  atoae'- 
ment  iruntrovei^y. 

The  diacu«9iun  *ra»  eoiKiiiaed  ti^  Mr 
M'Ewafl.  Hetcnslinr!^,  Dr  Bemtie,  and 
Tr  Kl'Eniin  moved,  to  the  etFvcl, 
fhni  the  Synod  deem  it  HiinporaBori  at  pre<- 
sent  tfo  adopt  «  Summnrj  of  PVinoiplea.  Bi 
foTOur  of  this  motion  Mr  StFLecd  eravcd  and 
obtained  leave  li>  withdrair  th«  motion  pny- 
poat'd  Iiy  him.  Itbeiii^cfoundthatlheSyDDd 
•laB  not  »cady  to  eome  to  B  vote  upiin  (he  two 
motions  now  before  it,  the  diacunslon  wia  sd- 
jotnnied  till  next  year.  Ft  was  aureed  on  the 
Bue^stion  of  Mr  Benton,  Bo  forward  to  tto 
pre«i>yti'rleii  and  sesBionB  of  the  church  copies 
of  tlie  rerlsed  SomnBrj  aa  drawu  op  by  tlie 


United 

■■ly    he 

ItfwKh- 

to   the   mecioTt   af  Mr 

tini^  thai  many  thought 

It8  staiidarda— [Dr  Smith  of  tliegtT:  It  ia 
>tan  ftddiiioii.J  It  St  an  addition  ;  H  must 
UnadJitiou.  11  is  notasubatrtution  ;  then 
lut  can  It  be? 

Mr  M'Lkod  crared  an  exphnatlen.  Ki 
KTooiid*  of  otjection  he  laid 
""•n  in  moTintt  the  amendiuent,  Vising  he 
"fosd  on  iihmg  that  tlm  Bummaty  vaa  un- 
jewssiry,  and  not  one  of  the  BeiKlemen  who 
hill  Biiolieii  met  tlie  arirumentx  he  had  ad- 
Juced.  AdouithbSimmnrvurrrinciptesat 
"hf  present  time,  and  a*  they  looked  Rirward 
It  tppMred  a  li  tlla  thiii([.  a  fttllu  nrtlBBe,  but 
•hen  they  looked  liackwani  Biter  ailoptirijr  it, 
"•oiildiippeara  mfuhty  pHlace.  It  then  be- 
wme  theu-  own,  woirid  b«  btH  (Wttoatadents 


Ulead,  hoaever,  i 


rqieated  tl 


Mr  MiLLAN,  elder,  presented  the  follelrlng 
Report  uf  tihe  Committee  on  this  subjert: — 

TJie  resohidona  of  lasC  meeiJn)^  uf  Oynod  ob 
the  mure  llbei-a)  support  of  the  )^pel  miiiia>- 
try,  were  to  tlie  fulluwinj;  effect  :— 

That  immediate  steps  iie  taken  to  nUse  aR 
the  stipends  of  tlie  church  to  at  Inwt  L.130 
exeluaire  of  a  manse ;  but  that  L.tAO  be  hept 
In  view  aa  the  minimHm  stipeud  ultimately  to 
be  real  lied. 

That,  aa  many  congrepitroins  are  able,  witfr- 
nnt  extraneous  aid,  to  )>ive  one  or  other  of 

that  may  be  jtppoiTiCed,  to  correspond  with 
these  eon;<re([Htluiis,  witli  the  view  of  lirlnKing 
the  matter  under  their  seriims  eonnideratiorf, 
and  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  depu- 
tationti  irliere  these  are  regarded  aa  eipe- 

That  In  order  t«  raise  the  stipend  to  L.IZD 

'-  " ^  of  thoee  conKreKat'ons  reqnirlny 

,  it  be  reeomnieniled  by  the  Uyno^ 
iHH  in  addJtinn  to  Ills  ardimii'y  aoorcea  of 
revenue  in  sujipert  sf  tlie  Hume  Kiind,  aA 
annval  ool lection  )>eniaiienn  its  Iwhalf. 

That  the  Synod  appoint  a  eommittee  to 
carry  out  the  secand  and  third  reseiutlanri, 
and  inrtrvct  the  Home  Cumviciee  of  the 
rrespond  and  co-ope^ 


111  aeeordawe  with  these-  reaolnfiims,  the 
tfommitiee  corresponded  with  the  'J5ft  coin 
gr^ntlons  whose'  stipend*  -were  nnder  L.ICiO, 
reeiraHnendhiptlMrtconioinlmeetinifsofeldets 
MMi  ntanagers  ehonlil  be  lirf^I  to  confer  to- 
{[etlyer  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  the 
Blatter  of  an  increase  of  Btipemt,  tn  the  de- 
ciafon  of  the  ennsre^^ation,  and  reqaeslinjt 
that  where  inability  to  attain  the  prupneed 
ninlmnm  was  alleged,  such  a  sliitcineiit  of 
eircumstaDcea  should  be  made  to  the  com^ 
mitCee  a»  wonld  eniiblo  tliem  iirojierlj  1o  rr- 
aiiiine  tlie  case,  and  arrive  at  a  I'ori-eet  jyxOg- 
meni  aa  to  whether  supplement  sliouid  be 
provided. 

.-  The  committee  were  much  (tratWe*  wHh 
the  result  of  the  reports  received.  Of  BS6 
oongregatfcms  w," " — —•  "^  "—-^ 


■e  addressed,  160  havle 


proceedings  of  the  UidUd  Pretbj/terwf  Synod. 


Ang. 


reporUd  to  the  conimittM. 

thene  caagTefc&tiang  had  mt  . 

withaot  eitmieaiu  Hid  Ui  advance  the  atl- 

EeridB  of  their  ministers.  Eleven  of  these 
ave  atMlned  lo  L.130,  ooe  to  L.UO,  tweot; 
to  L.l^u,  and  the  others  have  added  L.IO  to 
tlieir  fin-mer  Btiiwnd.  In  ali.the  buid  of  L.TOO 
U  beiiif(  addril  to  their  stipends  by  th(«e 
forty-one  con^pYgatloiis.  It  is  ri^ht  to  add 
that  other  coni(re|f«lion»,  who  ha»e  not  re- 
ported to  the  oamniittee,  are  foUowiiig-  this 
good  example,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated tiiat  a  sum  not  less  tbau  L.800  is  lieing 
laifed  in  this  nay. 

The  (crest  majority  of  the  consngntions 
who  have  msdfl  returns,  although  highly  ao- 
provin);  of  the  movement,  yet  ahrii '    ' 
tahiiijf  steps  for  an  advance  of  sti 
their  own  esses,  urg-ing  something 


Torty-ose  of    my  stipend;  but  help  frmn  wae  quitsr  k 
and  resolved     Kreatly  needed.    1  have  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, bat  haie  no  serrant,  and  you  know  Uh 


Other  cases  of  anreasonably  lnii1«qiiilt    , 
support  might    be  pointed  oat,   viiere  the 
eiistence   of  comfort  in  the    home  of  ihc 
minister  is  obtained  only  by  having  rvcoiDtt 


iaor  li 


l"be  ( 


dom 


theabove   ... 

calls  loudly  for  the  condnued  eiertisua  of  tht    I 
committee  In  this  cause,  DUtil  such  a  ttati  of 
matters  shall  no  longer  remain  the  oppro- 
brium of  our  denomination. 
.     ,  Such  cases  as  the  above  show  that  nun 

from  de|iendcnce  li  to  be  placed  on  the  nillid; 
id  in  mind  than  on  the  numbers  of  a  congrcfratiuii. 
their  The  congregstionB  of  200  membera  thruucli- 
Ntill :  out  the  cbnrch,  might,  by  citing  't  the  nle 
they  of  the  already  supplemented  congrCRatiom, 
con-  realise  L.loO  annoally,  which  would  suffice  U 
ale  to  givcL.lZOto  the  minister,  and  leave  L.30f« 
other  purposes.  This  would  require  no  great 
received  express  dls-      effort  on  tlie  part  of  these  conKregations,  u 

-"     ---.haJf,orL.75,wouldberaiBedl.yseaUrCTU, 

'     ■"     " '         '    ■      "  )g  the  ortn 


cungregational  debt,  c 


'"rhrcom 
seoure  liberality  ir 


approval  of  the  Syoodl __ 

rautable,  because  unecripluraC  interfei 

witti  the  pecuniary  affiurs  of  congregations,      half  to  be  raised  by  chnrch-door  collt 
and  consider  the  movement  ai  sabversiie  of     or  otherwise,  at  an  average  of  less 
the  voluntary  principle.  '   * 

The  committee,  in  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  churches,  cndeavcnred  to  deal  with  the 
objections  above  slated,  and  to  encourage  and 
stinmlate  that  class  of  congregadons  who. 
though  rivourable  to  the  object,  .deem  thci 
selves  from  theii 
th>ni  taking  part  i 

The  committee  have  observed  a  great  in. 
equality  in  ibe  amount  of  effort  by  differeni 
congregations— an   inequality  which  cannot      ™riii 
altogether  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference      ality 


B  churches  o 


have  taken  measnm  u 

._  the  collection  ihroughoii 

behalf  of  this  scheme,  and 

report,  that  L.11U8,  Us.lm 

been  received  from  2i2  congregatiunEi.    Ai 

precluded     this  collection  has  been  made  so  reeentl)  u    i 

during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  itil 

to  be  expected  that  additions  may  yet  be 

made  to  this  sum;  and  "  ~" 


White 


„  _  .  of  less  than  100 
memoers  nave  resolved  to  give  their  minister 
L.iai,  and  L.ao  for  a  uianae,  althoogh  they 
have  cunsiderable  debt,  another  congregation 
of  240  niem1>era  give  only  L.80,  and  no  allow, 
e  for  house  rent.     Une  congregatio 


330   n 


Jiadva 


a   this 


wealthier  members  of  the  choich, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  pn). 
sperity  as  a  denomination. 

There  is,  at  this  time  espedally,  a  call  ^ 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  Ihf 
church,  if  the  ministers  of  the  smaJlrr  cod- 
gregationa  are  to  be  maintained  in  their  poa- 
tion.  The  enhanced  price  of  every  necesurj 
of  life;  the  probability  that  openings  iMjl* 


forward,  where  educated  men  may  ohlain  i 
ministerial  suppurt  adopted  by  utner  denomi- 


fmm  L.12U  to  L.IjW  and  a  manse;  while  an- 
other of  300  member*,  or  thereby,  gave  their 
minister  only  L.B6  and  a  manse,  and  have 
repeatedly  declined  the  proffered  visit  of  the 
Gummiuee.  The  minister  of  tliis  congrega- 
tion is  lately  removed  by  death.  While  on 
hie  de.ith-bed,  he  referred,  in  conversation 
with  a  brother  minister,  in  the  must  touching 
tenus  to  the  last  «i  or  seven  years'  pecuni- 
ary struggle,  the  greater  part  of  which  time, 
while  a  colleague,  he  had  only  L,70  of  stipend  committ 
and  no  allowance  for  a  manse.     Now  that  he      least  50 

is  removed,  the  Christian  public  must  do  for      of  our  n; 

his  family  that  which,  had  his  congregation      fried  from 
not  faileil  in  their  duty,  might  have  been  done 
for  it  during  his  iifetime- 

One  minister  who  presides  over  a  cougre-      -j 

Stion  of  200  members,  fiee  of  congregational  It  is  to  be  remembered,  Hiat  the  self-i 
bt,  and  who  receives  only  L.Ui)  and  the  porting  resources  of  the  congregations, 
manse,  writes  aa  follows:—"  I  qndorsUnd  my  are  yet  to  be  brought  up  to  L.I 50,  are  b; 
people  have  decided  that  they  cannot  increase     means  fully  developed ;  and  as  the  ceann' 


commend  lliis  movement  to  the  wis*  libenliil 
of  the  churches- 

In  the  meantime  there  is  much  cause  of 
encouragement-  About  »  congregslJora 
have  advanced  their  stipends  during  the  f»sL 
year,  and,  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  Uie 

If,  by  one  year's  exertion,  1"" 

.  sliali  be,  to  a  certain  eitenl, 

lety,  and  placed  InapositinB 

if  greater  comfort  than  before,  surelj  tbc 

*  ■'      Synod  is  being  attained  at  no 
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!iD]Kiwe  ti  to  send  drpntatioTiB  wbcre  nomination  in  the  conntrr,  and  h;  the  diapo- 
s  dee  ed  eipedisnt,  this  part  of  tlieir  ailion  Mhiuli  it  Kill  impart  for  tlie  mnrs 
■  he  carried  out  to  the  fullest  Tlmrons  su|ipnrt  and  heHHj  nilvooae}'  of  nil 
' — '  ■■--■  beneTolent  efforta  to  eiWnd  llie  kiiigiiom  of 
the  Redeemer. 

I   havin;;  thus  rendered  tt 


They  a 


I  convinced,  tl 


olienslons  »ill 
idenpoura^d      Kepi 
\e  greatly  ad- 


.  of  theli 


the  case  of  all  coni^ctcations  composed  of 
nwre  lliait  a  given  number  of  members,  this 
cnorje  Btaould  be  adopted,  that  the  principle 
of  self-support  may  be  wrouuht  out  to  tls      had  been 

fnlleal  eiient.     These  depotatione  have  »1-      -"- '- 

read>  Iw^n  their  work,  with  very  enconrag'- 
Id^  multa. 
"   le  of  the  money  received  has  beer  ^'- 


Nnoe  of  the  money  receive< 
harstd,  bnt  it  ivill  be  the  b 
comiDitCee,     j 


of  thia 


>n1y  to  adci,  that  they  hi 

preasnt  a  atill  more  farourable  aecunnC  uf  the 

vorking  of  thia  imporlBTit  meaaure.  , 

In  moving  Che  adoption  of  tlie  report,  Mr 

Millin  said—The  first  duty  of  the  committee 

correspond  with  eongrei^atioiw 

B  BiTpeoda   taW  below  T..I1XI.     U  woohl 

been  deMraL>lB   to  have  had    ananera 

all  these  coiiRregatloos.    That  lias  not 

been  the  case,  bnt  itwas  gratifyinir  that  even 


o-thirt 


of  tl 


e  ad- 


ee.  after  harlng  Mcertained 


,  irl!iely  to  adminl 


inntof  ti 
lefun 


nittee  ha»e  appoi 
mmmlttee  of  their  nnmlier,  to  pre|iare  »  nit 
embracing  full  atatiatiea!  details  of  such  win- 
frenlioDSBs  are  likely  to  need  supplement. 
Froia  these  statistical  details  they  wili,  to.      mcr,  iiiiiii., ) 
(ilher  with  a  sub-committee  from  the  Board      creaaed  libc 
oF  Ruma  MissioDs,  prepare  a  Report  to  he      In 

■liD  shall  then  together  proceed 


1  the   Home      dre^ised  had  responded.    For  the  jtuldnn 

cungretiatlons 

concrre-      woo  nave  uie  wotk  sini  10  perform,  it  wonM 

e  ciillec'     have  been  well  that  thnse  forty-one  congi»< 

IFiththis      gations  who  had  advancrd  their  minlBttW 

stipends  had  given  a  detaileil  statement  of  the 

mode  in  which  they  cfFected  it;  but  little  had 

been  said  beyond  a  statement  of  the  fact  that 

the  work  is  accomp fished.     He  believed,  how- 

iver,  that,  generally,  it  bad  been  done  by  in- 


bed  a 


ilily  ill 


t*  the  fi 


e  abt 


1  vote  and 
ut  70  aelf- 
emberahip 


inraortiuf-  congregatii 

•iretdy  attained  \a  L.130  and  a  manae,  some 
U  L.ISO  without  the  manae;  but  general); 
the  atipenda  of  these  congrcgfations  range 
from  L.80  to  L.IOO.  It  ia  in  such  congrena- 
fiima  tiMt  difflcnlty      -   -      -  ■ 


gBtio 


who  hav 


appro' 


itance,  and     entitled  chi 


but  declared  their  Inability  to  take  ■  part  in 
e  movement,  in  many  inUances  the  matter 
id  been  prejudged  and  settled  liy  the  ses- 
an  and  iDanagers,  without  consulting  th« 
ingregalion.  Their  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
)f  their  congregatiiina  may  havn 


nt  pledging  the  committee  at  „  ..  . 
id  any  given  class  of  congregations,  It  they 
] :i  .1 J  required  ' ■"■ — 


the  dcciaii 


opinioi 


Kmld  seem  as  if  these  a 

Sine  stitnulna  and  enconi_ 

The  cDDimittee  indulge  the  hope,  that  as  enabled  them  to  judge  of  tt 

IWiwark  proceeds,  the  objections  which  have  of  a  deputation  '       ' 

wennrged  to  it  in  some  quartets  will   -'—  '' — '—      ""-' 


le;  but  If 

icneme  at  heart 

'  probable  elTect 
loval  of  the  ob. 
e  quartets  will  give  staclea. '  This  would  only  be  lu  keeping  Hllh 
•>).  These  objections  have  been  already  the  spirit  of  the  resolutioDs  of  last  Synod 
iiHieed.  They  need  not  here  be  dealt  wltb  relating  Co  this  part  of  the  aubgrct,  and  expe- 
U  length  j  but  It  may  simply  be  stated,  that  rience  already  proved  thia  to  be  the  btat 
inttuagllkecoeroiDn  ia  contemplated  bv  the  mode  of  overcominir  these  difficukiea.  In 
dHunittee  or  the  Bynod  ;  that  it 
^liig  up  of  the  minds  of  the 

1,  by  way  of  putting  them  ii 

violated  by  a  congregation  pledg- 
ing tlwnuelves  to  give  theirininislerl..1f'' 
Hun  it  is  by  pledging  themselves  to  give 
■   00;  an/tfiat.\o  far  ft ^■- 


ii'mbranci 


aimply  a     congregations  already  vislteil,  aimilar  dlffi- 
^mbers  of     oultiea  existed  ;  these  congregationa  |had  no 
hat  they  eould  accomplish  more  than 
,    dad  been  doing,  but  when  they  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  deputation  that  other 
congregaUons,  fewer  iu  numbera  than  them- 
„    „  „  Belves,iiereBCtually  accomplishing  more  than 

UOU;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  they,  and  heard  alio  the  easy  and  practicable 
Kxet  a  slothful  and  carelesa  miuiatry,  it  ii  modes  by  which  they  might  do  likewise,  they 
""'"-^  ■   ■  ■    ■      ■  ....       ,,CTtion,  and    adopted 


veil  fitted,  as  an  appeal  toan^'i™... 

«eliii^  will  justify,  to  beget  a  spirit  of  generous 
^voLadness  to  duty  on  behalf  of  the  people 
"ho  deyisB  liberal  Oiings  (or  him. 

l^t  the  importance  of  thia  movement  be 
BUmated  by  the  freedom  from  c 


urged  upon  aesaions  and  manacers  the 
priety,  the  duty,  of  providing  fiir  the  com: 
tee  In  all  caaes  a  fair  hearing  by  the  voni 
~'- and  if,Bfterc "  ~  "  "' 


imfoTt,     that  these  oaneregations  ai 
kithfbi     •■>  'i."  -i".^-"!  "ii"i 

wbilaiiDD  aod'iniireiueil  iDfl'oenae  of  the  de. 


•>   comparative  ..  .    .     _.  , 

nicn  its  Bucceas  Kill  impart  to  many  fUtbfbi     to  the  dewred  u. ^ 

nd^devaCed  servants  (rf  Ciiriat;  by  the  con.      pUin  for  extending  t 


1.,  Google 


l*rOR«T,«rEdinbnri[h(»McrXMliHiohri  I*  pNMOt  a  ntbuvd  MhenM  tor  i>d«|»>o" •> 

loDK  tliaiii;)>t '' *  ''''■'  "P""  '*>"  c>>arcli  ibH  >bu  niMting  uf  Sjnud.     Thrjr  lUo  rrgret  Uiil 

M  iDHiiy   of  CliB  miiiiUers  wire  ilrncitl'iite  tUair  prewiit  n-purt  »  aa  defroliirri.    4  too- 

Willi  poveri]  ;  mid  li«  trusted  tliBt  III e  Synod  ture  uf  Cbi>  kiud  Involve*  nuiiieroiu  d«Uili     I 

irould  Rive  such  nn  ejiprrmiiuii  of  opinion  U  and  cAtcalatiimi,  and.  (be  nwniben  of  nn.     | 

■ould  plaiic  nil  Ibe  mluMcn  of  tlie  i-huruli  In  niUee  (uumk,  for  ■  coDiidentili  period,  Ihti 

thnt  pmiitiuu  Bhii^i  Hm-t  odrIK  lo  ocuufiy.   If  lliey  wece  oolj   feeling  (beir   «aj  Mnrit 

they  did  in,  then,  by  next  meetiiiv:  of  B.i  nod,  lame  deHnits  eob^rue. 

they  would  lee  many  BU  old  fiieudirkl]  ft  uew  "A  fundanienUil  qimtion  reqiured  to  U     , 

fact,  lettled.      Bbeuld   the  cburcb,  in  iu  eollte- 

Ur  UnLTin,  OlaaicoK  (eliler),  notlred  the  t>*e  capacity,  ondertaka  tbe  duty  and  r<     | 

allncu^'u"  tbii'  'bin  Kvlinne  ia  BU  iiiterferenoa  ■ponsibility,    upon    oertaln    condiliomi,    <i    ] 

with    (ha    Voluntary   priiiripie.      How    tliat  niakiiis  pimiaitai  for  ajjed  and  inlinnmin* 

eonid  bf,  be  wwi  at  a  lo->s  to  nailanrtand.  ten  ;   irr  abould  an  .engagement  be  rurmM 

The  pru|iDea1  to  ntlae  a  miiiiMeT'H  iliprnd  to  with  an  ineurance  olfice  ?    A  acbema  i  T  die     I 

'L.yiO  was  more  in  accorduiice  with  Ibe  Vo-  former  ehamcter    waa    proposed  bj  Ur  B. 

lontary  priiu-ipletlian  LbaCtlintatipeitdHhoDld  Wardrop  of   Itaitb,    a  .genlleoian   ahn  liu 

remnlii  at  L.HU.     lie  cuniiidered  It  the  duty  lalien  a  deep  intereit  in   thii  n>atter.    Tbe 

of  the  BCrOKK  ohnri'iiea  tosoppiirt  the  wenic,  plan  waa  tliia— Buppoaiigc  tbat  live^rrant. 

and  he  eipreascti  a  hope  tbni  tlie  mvoibere  ui  of  the  niiniitora  are  incapaoitated  frusi  Attj,    i 

the  Sjnoil  wiioM  do  what  they  coulil  to  Enp-  iatpoae  an  incame-tax  of  two  and  a  lialf  pv 

»rt  anrieilend  thuaehetDe.  eeot.  upon  the  minialtrial,  atipcnd*.     Thii 

'Mr  AI.VXANDRR,  Giiurot'k  (elder),  said  that  sould  raise  an  aafltial  )Um  at  about  L.I5II0,    I 

innch  ui-m  tlie  coiiiiteiiHiii.-e  nlik-h  congrega-  ever jr  minister    so   shuated.      This   plan  ii 

BiaiiaKers  Bud  elders  were  hearty  ill  ^vinj;  it  who  may  he  laid  atid' 

their  cODsidenitiuii,  and  n[ieiiinK  up  a  aay  of  tbeir  lives,    it  c: 

of  torrespondenee  with  the  committee,  tlief  principle  ut  tfaa  stronf;  lupporbnK  'be  aiali.     ■ 

,.  __.  t !_;.. ,„y  ofihem  But,'ftith  all  these  ad«iinta«ea,  Ibe  Pommitles 

me  of  their  felt  themselves  under  the   neoeseity  uf  nut     i 

J, __._.._, ,    .,  elders  and  reeommendinX   it.      it    was  deSdeot,  linj     I 

maaacers  to  nieli  an  extent  nppeuvd  to  taka  Ihooght,  in  the  vital  element  of  aeuariij.    Ita 

whatever  in  tile  comfort  of  their  iueeras    was  depeodestt  'tipoD    its  univend 

Ue  impri'ased  upnn  maions  and  adoption,  snd  espeeinlly  upon  its  adoptina  bf 

to  do  til  their  tuiidatere  aa  t)iey  those  wealth}  otiorelies,  who  stand  least  is 

mill  have  tlieir  miiiiatrrs  to  do  lo  them,  need  of  aasUlancc  tor  ttieir  af(ed  snd  iulr* 

te  difficulty  Khich  lay  heavicat  nt  his  hewt  minieten.    They  supposed  that  theie  was  ail 

LB  the  debt  which  resti.'d  uiion  tbe  denomi-  suSeiBnt  unity  of  action  in   our  ehurcb  Is 

tion.    That  debt  he  Oiouglit  did  not  exceed  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  chiracter,  and  (bit    ' 

lll),onO,Biid  the  memhem  and  adberentaof  any  at  tempi  to  make  Ibia  imome-iax  ccm- 

c  church  would  number  lJiO,OrK>i  and  it' 20b.  pulsory  wuuld  l>e  njeated.     In  these  ciRuii- 

'""  ■'"'"'      "  "*  -  .     .  .         '  -)  imc  r«Fo 

,uiti«a  obtained 

lid  be  uo  ueed  for  an  annual  nppefil  (otlie  "Willi   a  view   to  tuch  *i    _   _ 

I.     He  bad  a  fenr  that  this  an-  nTwvl  faoU  have  ban  olitainad.  In  relaiita 

Dual  eollection  would  not  beaiaCalntd.  to  the  value  of  miniatsiW  liveaiuoarehnirli. 

The  report  was  approved  of,  the  Ihanha  of  Tbe  average  age  at  ordinalion  i*  211.    Ths 

theiSynod  were  tendered  to  the  aommittm  average  age  at  death  ia  SI  ;  tbe  averageperiol 

for  lissir  exertioiip,  and  the  eomniittee  waa  between  nrdinatien  and  death-being  thai  M 

re-appnlijtB'i  to  proaecuto  their  laboiira.  years.     The  avfpage  age  o*  all  our  miniiten 

On  the  aiiicgpsiion  of  Ur  HilEan,the  namea  at  pressst  ii44(.     Having  these  data  before 

of  Mr  J.  W.  JamiewiD,  who  waa  unable  to  them,andretnimbenngBlso  thattbe  proviiioa 

attend  tliemeetinKB  of  the  cenunittee,  and  of  i,  most  required  by  (lie  smaller  and  poorer 

Mr  Uearge  BranCon,  deceased,  a«rv  dnipued  cong^e^tion^  (be  cammittee  caiue  lo  sods 

from  tht  list  of  the  commntee;  andNrMd-  concluiioi-i^l.  That  the  annuity  eh  on  Id  be 

Tin  waa  appoiated  jolut  couvener  with  Mr  j^htt;  9.  Thatitshould  noteoniniencetill6S; 

HHlan.  R.  Tbst,  in   tlie  event  of  death  before  tb> 

AOED  uinutebb'  ICH|1(«.  (,,g  premium  paid  shall  be  relurtwd  bj  ths 

Dr  M'MiCHABi.  gave  in  sn  interim  report  lileiiranoe  offleelo-lhefamiljDf  Uiedeeeaird  ; 

froTii  the  conimilleeon  this  *nh] est :—  4.  That  tiro-Ihirdscif  the  preminoiaslioDld  be 

"The  committee  regret  it  has  not  been  in  psid  hy  tbe  congregation,  and  one-third  by 

their  power  10  obey  the  appalntmsnt  of  last  the  minister;  snd  also,  5.  That  tbe  annaiiy 

meeting  of  Synod,  in   which  tlwy  were  en-  should  become  the  pPOpeFly  of  the  minnlH' 

Joined  to  send  down  to  tbe   presbyterfea  a  on  his  arriving  at  th*  presfrHied  sge,  wMtihw 

tlwrt  report,  wilb  «ome  deflnite  recommen-  he  continue  his  pas  tarsi  labours  ornoL    lit 

4atiofis,>n  su8ldenttiiDetfl  reonrafrom  iheni  qoestionnowreturnsiOn  whatte 
suggestions,  which  might  bav           .......  ... 


■ufdIus,  after  wipiiii;  off  all  tlie  delit.     If     partfruoi  this  aihenie.  and  to  liave  reeoun 

juty  or  tliirly  indivirtnnla  would  juat  throw      lo   the  p  "       " 
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1^  of  25  «n  pirrchms  ui  Minaitf  nf  L.AO,  "TtuR  ffmnsl  fund  mifiilit  be  applied  to  tlM 
nmmencisi;  t.1  60,  hmvin^  tita-Ibinli  of  fDlluniiiK  |iurpinea :— 1.  It  nonfd  meet  til* 
he  premium)  ratunied,  iliould  rieatli  inlor-  cn*e»  or  tlie  umre  ailvnuced  iiiinisters,  hItom 
ineiitui  psrlier  p"rii>d,  b;  Iha  anniul  pHjr-  a^e  preveiita  diein  rrom  Ukit>|{  a>lvnnla|[e  uf 
Mni  of  L.'}.  98.  TJis  iion(;regatian'a  iliire  tlio  pn>|iOMil  ai'henif,  nml  nlioiw  DUiiibei 
nulil  Ije  L3,  li!B.  HJ.,  aud  the  ■uiiiisur'a  wnuTil  illntiuiah  every  .veiir.  until  they  ceaas 
^1.  I61.  4il.  a1ti<Kt.'ther.  2.  It  wunlil  mppt  tlie  caaea  (^ 
"LiltledilBcully wonldbeexperiencedwlth  miiibtera  who  I.eoome  iiicRpaeltatcd  from 
«rafl  b)  .v«"ng  l'»«i  iir  new  awttleinpntn.  pastiirnl  duty  befiire  thev  n^arli  tite  aee  rf 
Fhe  iHvshytery  cnntd  make  use  iif  tlieir  In-  OC;  mid  fur  wlioin  no  proiiHioii  la  made  ly  an 
laHH  at  each  oriliiintloii,  as  they  d«  in  the  Inanranoe  ofBce.  'lliia  wuuld  rellcH  Iba 
OMnf  stipends,  ami  pnilcavuur  tu  effei't  an  Synod  fund  nf  a  burden  whiuli  b  now  upon  It; 
imnifeineiit.  ThedifKimlty  lies  in  the-i-aae  and  |3),ltiaauluaid  fMiarereDDurpgatiiiuaana 
if  miiiisii'T*  irbo  are  aumewhnt  advaiu'Cd  iu  niiiilsteKa  in  tJie  payment  of  tba  ftiiiiuiil  pre- 
vint  unil  lliot  tlie  number  of  thine  in  nnt  ipiums,  and  Hhen  bhe  annuity  liiia  been  pur- 
anil,  in  a|ipare»tfruinihe  fact  fDrineiljrmKn-  chiiaed  at  the  period  of  nrdiuatitni.  Caavsof 
Inneil.tlinCihii  nverj^  uceatpi'esent  ill  41).  this  kind  would  ocrKHlomilly  liappen;  and 
■fbalLituliertiine  witli  tliem?  The  pieniium  aasisUnce  shnnld  be  i;iven  tn  themr>st  nccea- 
'etpired  to  Heuure  tliem  an  annuity  of  L.90  aituua,  and  with  a  prudent  libeiiiDiv,  in  order 
noM,  in  nunmruas  indtaiicni,  lie  &r  beyuud  to  encouroice  them  lo  make  pruvbbn  for  the 
te  iliiNty  of  tlie  connrrgatiomi  and  the  liiftrmitiea  of  admiieed  yeani. 
ibisun.  A  dividing  line  waa  thoni^lit  of;  "  It  ia  ntanifett  that  in  the  vorkintr  ont  of 
:iridiii|>]inebelu^Uiirt]r-flveyi<lr9.    lip  tliis  sclwmc. slinuUI  it  receice  the  mnetionot 

.:....«_. ., .1 the  Synod,  many  umllerBuf  detail  nlll  rsqmra 

to  bevouajdereaundaiyusled.    Bnt  these  are 

the  general  principles  tow  1 1  ith  the  i-ommitlea 

lelhe  requisite  fuuilH,  and  the  premiums  hare  now  arrived.    They  ai'e  suiislicd  tliat 

MIm  iieiipefiirth  paid  iiould  bo  based  mHin  the  repnrt  Is  ineBcre;  but  they  re«pettfully 

lliea;,';  uf  tnenty.eijtht.    An  aniiniiyof  LOO  reqne.-'t  the  Synod  to  renp point  them;  and 

•Enid  ilius  lie  secured  for  all  under  thirty -Hve.  they  tliinklhey  are  now  In  such  ai-ondillon  a* 

lltnUie  (^liniun  of  the  eoniniUtee,  that  it  lo  promise,  tliat  they  will  send  down  to  pres- 

micarccly  imtcticable  to  provide  an  anoaity  hjlentB  and  leaKiuna,  by  tlie  ftrst  oF  UotO- 

9fLju  fur  persona  nhove  tlila  age,  and  tliat  a  ber,  a  report  oxplanatory  uf  tlieir  views,  aJid 

Diallt>rBuin  alaiuld  I>e  cuntcm^ted;  and  it  acctimpoiiiad  wtUi  tables,  whii'li  they  trunt  wiU 

'k4  (cireely  be  added,  Uuit  tlils  ooouluf Ion  funii^  the  cburclien  with  sulGaieut  malerMla 

nsnotcume  to,  without  Kreacreluataiiee  and  for  uomiug  to  an  intelli|ieiit  ['iineliiElon.'' 

niii.   In  what  propor^uBdM  annuitj' should  Mr  Mkihlh  of  Beith,  a  member  of  the 

•sdimiiiialietl  nil  I  del*  11  iluponciruu  instances;  committee,  eiprassed  his  preference  fijr  tlie 

w  (IU  eliief  eli'nients  of  cnlenlation  lieio);  Wnr,lrop  scheme,  and  presi-nt>'d  its  elalma  to 

he  ise  uf  the  minister  ami  tlie  means  of  his  (be  Synod  at  eonsideralile  leiis^h. 

tiDKli  and  of  hinisi'lf.     Tu  meet  «ueh  casira  In  answer  to  Ur  Newlands  uf  Perth,  Dr 

'  I^iieral  fund  would  rei|ulT«  to  be  raised.  HWichakl  said,  ttiat  no  estimate  had  y«t 

ioine  HmnK  and  special  vffurts  should  be  beeu  made  as  in  the  amount  uf  funds  neoea- 

Uile;tlieltli«n|ity  uf  ourmurewenlihy  uiem-  inry  to  cany  the  scheme  recum.iiendsd  by 

*niii|ivuld  1wn|i|iealed  to;  and  tt  was  Bup>  the  enmniittee  into  effect.    Be  rIko  said.  thW 

wsnl and  nppnrei Illy  u[>aii  good  {.'rnunils, that  tlie  Wardrop  scheme  would  be.priuiaii  lu.tha 

■■di  au  npiieal  would  nut  be  made  In  vain,  report  of  the  committee. 

Hiit  i-fiierul  Euud  wuidd  receive  douaCipoS  The  repartnag.received,andtheCDmmitt«« 

ullej.'atiaB.  reappointed,  witli  Ur  Jtaird  added  to  i(. 
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AvamhJt. — This    pivabjiery    mat    M  lhaensuingSabbBiJi,iniimatethfr(3einiaauMi, 

•utihalm  oa  the  STih  June — Iter.  .Robert  and  sumpion  tbe  eongrsHatiiw  to  appear 

■■idner,  Annan,  Biodevator.    Mr  William  for  their  iDlereata  at  next  meeTing.    Xka 

htiiip, student,  waa  examined  in  femis  of  claims  of  the  society  for  the  conversion  of 

raodieal  requirement, and  kiuanimously  la-  Irrael  were  preaentad  by  the  Beorclary,  (ha 

winended  fur  adfiiiuion  to  iheliall.    Mr  Bav.  Tbomaa  Hemlersaii,   and  ^e  prea- 

'     ''  '  '  I  iq>on  ibe  table  a  paper  convey-  bytery  appointed  MeiKrs    BalJsnt 


cbarRB  of  tke  j^umciaie  Befornied  con-     llui  aubject   1 
ngfxion,  Jwe  :Street,  Mew  Yotk.    The     lug- 
rwhytery,  afiet  r« awn ioj;,  agreed  tbattha         StmiHA. — Thiapreabyterr  oMt  oB.Ttaa*- 
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tfaa  itodcnli  Dnder  Ibeir  aaperiTiMiideiiee  tb«  eonrt   It  wunnkniniosiljureedthu 

wu  nade  ap  and  ordered  lo  be  ttat  to  the  Mr  Bruh  receive  >  cenifieue  of  bii  misii- 

cominirte*  DD  tbe«lofiical  edacation.     Mr  tenal  standing,  and  of  the  eateem  in  >faic) 

John  Folsoti,  student  of  ihe  fourth  rear,  be  is  hetd  b;  ^epreib^terj.    HFsanDoiig- 

vaii  certiSed  to  the  Hall.    Mr  James  Kerr  lu  and  Riddell  with  the  cUrk  were  ap- 

having  frone  throuf^h  bia  trials  for  ordina-  pointed  a  committee  lo  prppare  did  doci- 

tion.  was  appointed  to  be  ordained  OQ  Tnes-  meat.   Mr  Watson  read  tbefi-llowingnpiin 

da;  the  Sth  of  Augtwt.  on    the  sobject  of  Jewish  Misfflons;— lit 

Bachan. — Thii   presbjterj  met   o"  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  re[l^^ 

18lh  Julj — Rev.  A.  Lind,  moderalDT  pro  wmtation  and  appeal  of  the  Scotliih  SoiHfii 

tern.     Mr  D.  Forbe«,  according  la  raaif  of  foitheConversion  of  IiiTael,mei*ndiia«re- 

SjDod,  and  Mr  W.  Fraier,  student  in  phi-  port  :1.  The  conversionof  the  Je«s,iniiKl^ 

loBophj,  were  examined  ou  the  subjects  and  in  its  bearin)t  upon  the  evsngeliuiiui 

Mnotioned  bj  the  Sjnod  for  admission  to  of  the  world  and  tbe  uuiiersal  reipi  of  ibc 

the  Theological  Hall.  Messrs  Allison,  Mse-  Meaaiah,  Is,  in  tbe  opinion  of  jourcDirmiilln 

Artbnr,  and  Adie,  gave  in  various  exercises  an  object  of  paramannt  imponsnce,  aod 

and  diapour>e.i,   which  were  approred  of,  entitled  to  all  the   encouragement  vhitt 

and  Ihey,  along  with  iSe^iin  Forbes  and  the  presbyterj  can  afford.     2.  The  plin  d 

Fraaer,  were  ceitiGed  to  the  fialL    A  pe-.  a  simulliuieous  effort  on  a  given  Sibbait 

tition  from  New  Deer  for  ■  moderatioa  was  in  tbe  oborobes  of  the  presbjterj,  is  u- 

granted   to  lake  place  on   Thursday,  3d  plained  bj  the  secretary  of  the  Socielj  lot 

Aagaat,  Hr  Hunter  to  preach  and  preside,  the  Convenion  of  Israel  does  uol  ipiDii 

Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after  practicable  aa  a  preabjterial  meaEnr^,  bM 

the  third  Sabbath  of  Aagust,  when  remits  yonr  committee  being  of  opinion  lliatii 

ofSjnod  are  to  be  considered.  vaotages  are  greater  by  simnllaneoiu  Hm 

Cv-par, — Thia  presbvlerj  met  in  Boston  a   deinltory  movement,   recommend  ibn 

Church,  Capar,  on  20th  June— Rev.  Mr  ministers,  by  themselves  or  otberwiie  bnf 

Wise,  moderator.    A  communication  was  tbe  subject  of  Jewish  missions  beforstbii 

read  from  tbe  treasurer  of  Synod,  iuti  matins  congregations  on  one  or  other  of  IhtSi^ 

that  certain  congregations  had  not  collected  baths  in  Angnst  next,  and  report  lo  the  (M 

for  the  Synod'i  General  Fond  daring  the  byteiy  at  its  first  meeting  beld  tberote 

past  year,  and  tbepreibjterfrecommended  S.  Yoar  oommitlee  highly   approvsoflh 

that  these  congregations  should  make  tbeir  opportunities  afforded  to   tbe  dxpnliM  <i 

eolleclion  without  delay,   Mr  Hay,  student  the  Society  forthe  Converhionof  I>r»el,''l« 

of  divinity,  delivered  two  di^conrses,  which  preach  and  obtain  collections,  and  vinU 

were   approved  of.    Mr  Henderson  was  earnestly  recommend  to  ministers  indM- 

elected  moderator  for  the   next    twelve  aiona  to  extend  and  repeat  ttneb  opportM- 

mentha,  and  tbe  next  ordinary  meeting  was  ties,  as  often  as  Iheymay  find  it  eouxnim- 

•ppointed  10  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  4.  Your  committee  recommend  tlul  lU> 

the  fourth  Sabbilb  of  Jul  j^—14tb  July — A  report    be   ret«iaed   until    minislen  Ii>t> 

pro  rt  nata  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  reported,  in  tertni  of  previoo*  letei—W' 

tbia  day,  to  consider  a  petition  from  the  dation,  and  thatnoopy  be  fctrwanJed  1°  >!• 

congregation  of  Kettle,  praying  the  preaby>  secretary  of  the  "  Society  for  tbeConTeaiN 

tery  to  appoint  one   of  tbeir  number  to  of  Iirae!."  The  presbytery,  after  reanuit 

moderate  in  a  call.    The  moderator's  con~  agreed  to  receive  the  report  and  mA"^  '* 
duct  in  calling  the  meeting  was  approved  .  recommendations.    Next  meeting  of  pn*' 

of,  and  tbe  moderaUon  appointed  to  take  bytcry  is  to  be  beld  at  Ecclefeoliu,  os  tt) 

place  on  tba  24ih  enrrent;  Mr  Wise  to  last  Tuesday  of  Septeinber. 
preach  and  preude  on  the  occasion.  Glatgoio,  —  Tbe  United   Presbyletj  t) 

Eecl'/ec/ian' — Tbis  presbytery  met  on  Glasgow  met  on  the  second  TnesdsT'' 
lllh  July— the  Bev.  Eobert  Gardner,  July— Dr Bobeneon,  moderator,  praiinl 
moderator.  Mr  Brash  expressed  con-  The  committee  appointed  to  look  overibt 
tinned  adherence  to  his  act  of  demission  oonstitnlion  of  the  Glasgow  United  Fin- 
al former  meeting,  Commls^onera  from  byterian  Charob  Extension  Society  if 
the  congregation  stated  that  they  all  re-  ported  ad  interint,  and  Hr  Jeff's  laiM 
gretted  parting  with  their  esteemed  min-  was  added  to  tbe  committea^  Tbe  fbllM* 
^ter.  ba^  for  his  sake,  they  were  prepared  ing  students  were  examined  and  cerliM  t* 
to  offer  nooppoeition.  I'arties  having  been  tbe  Divinity  Hall,  Meaara  William  BirrM) 
removed,  the  presbytery  expressed  their  James  Brown,  John  CSiiislie,  Willi>l> 
views,  jeriatun,  and  it  was  unanimonily  Davidson,  Thomas  C  Finlayson,  ll>l<>o|V 
agie»d  to  accept  Mr  Brash's  demission,  and  M'Kenaie,  John  M'Heitl,  John  tfS^UDi 
dissolve  tbe  connection  between  bim  and  T;o  Soga,  David  Williamson.  Hr  li*" 
the  cnnf^regaliou  of  Wafhpbray.  The  pres-  Bobaon,  at  present  on  the  contilienl.  * 
bytery  engaged  in  prayer,  and  tba  modera-  also  certified  lo  the  Hall.  Hr  Matfil 
tor  intlmBted  to  Hie  partia*  Hi*  decisloB  of  reportnl  tbo  etoetton  o(  tbraa  eUtn  bj  it* 
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Cncuddeni  'ooDgngatKni,  wid   wh  ap-     letd  rrom  Hr  Peddle^  Sriiod  tnwnrsr, 

poinud  to  proceed  with  tli«ii  o  "     "'  


deoUi—llMt  tbe  number 


tImT«.itT.i 
on  tha  roll  1 


Tk«f>i 


.    .._ tbe  collection  be  made,  >nd  to  report  al 

ibit  ha  bad  been  nnob  pUaaed  with  their  next  iuMting.    Mr  Scoit  nas  appoloted  t« 

bsbinonr,  and  that  b«  had  reason  to  hops  Tiait  Kendal  oongregatioD ;    Mr  Towen, 

tku  the  literarT  and  religion*  exercUei  in  Ramw; ;  and  Mr  Gallowaj,  Tuniej.    Next 

wbich  the;  liao  been  emplojed,  have  been  meetineiito  be  held  at  Blackbum  on  Tne»- 

pnfitable  to  them.    Dr  Boberlson  wai  ap-  daj,  6th  September. 

jwinted  raperistendent  ovei  the  enBuinfc  tldnm. — A  ipecial  weetipa  of  the  prea- 

^t^l.    AfW  Mune  matten  oT  lonllne  bull-  byten  <nai  held  at  JJllieileaf  on  the  lllh 

Mn  the  pretbjterr  adjonrotd.  of  Jul;.    After  lome  Temarki,  on  the  part 

Sdiy- — Thi*  pMtbjten  net  on  Tne».  of theiDeabsr>,aitotbcnalnreaadobjeeta 

dijibelOUiJane — Rev.  Mr  Miller,  Dudm,  of  the  meeting,  the  presbjierj  proceeded 

nodentoi.    CanuaiuioneTB  ^ipeared  front  to   bold   a   friendlj  conference  with  the 

lie  congregation  of  Greenlaw,  ciaring  the  elders,  manegeni,  and  membcn  of  the  cnn- 

mxrinupent  of  a  member  of  presbyter;  to  gregation,  of  whom  there  was  a  nomeruoa 

■Dodente  io  a  call  there.    The  presbjterj  altendance,  as  to  tfae  present  state  of  (be 

nulled  to  deU;  the  conaidention  of  the  congregation,  and  their  mode  of  congresa- 

peiiaaii,uidappointedtheReT.Ur  Renton  tional  management,  daring  which   a  tnU 

W  m«t  nilh  tfae  congregation  on  the  SSih  opportonit;  was  afforded  to  all  parties  of 

mwai,  to  state  the  gronnda  of  the  pre*-  stating  their  viewa  and  feolingi  m  regard 

Ijlerj'*  dedsim.  to  all  matters  afiecdng  the  peace  and  wcl> 

lnar]c—.Tisia  presbvteiT  met   on  ISth  fare  of  the  congregation.    The  resnlt  of 

Jnlj-^ha  RsT.  Alexander  Banks,  modera-  the  conference,  which  wa<  oondneted  in  the 

Wr.    Ur  BtmaldMa,  prea^ier,  who  had  most  frank  and  Christlaaipirit,  was  highl; 

pmionil;  intimalAd  bis  aoeeptaooe  of  the  satisfaclorj,    Tbe  proceedings  of  the  da; 

<^>hehadreeeivedfi«iB  ih*  vacant  con-  were  closed  with  the  presbytery  offering 

ptgalion  of  Lonfgridge,  was  present,  and  eonusel  and  enconragement,  aod  exhorting 

ddiTued  all  bis  trials  for  ordination,  wbicfa  the  congregation  to  stnd;  the  things  thu 

■PTB  unaainousl;  sustained,  and  hit  ordi-  make  For  peaoe,  and  henceforth  to  forbear 

auien  wwappoinied  to  take  place  at  Luog-  irith  one  another  in  lore.    Mr  Russeil,  Sel- 

^^  en  Tneeda;  the   ISin  of  Augnst,  kirk,  was  appointed  to  be  the  moderator  of 

paUic  worship  to  Imkvq  at  12  o'clock.    The  the  aewion  daring  the  vacano;. 

"xdsrstor  wa*  appoint^  to  preach  on  tbe  Ptrlh. — A  meeting  of  tbit  conrt  was 

°««s)oo,  the  Ber.  Dr  Sinitli  to  ordain  and  held  on  4th  Jul; — Rev.  Bir  Fortjtb,  moder- 

tiUmi  tbe  minister,  and  the  Rev  James  ator.    Dr  Newlands  reported  that  be  bad 

Danlep  to  addreaa  the  congregation.    We  presided  in  tbe  maderation  of  ■  call  in 

Ffb,  ttadent  in  divinitri  oelirered  a  ser-  the  North  Charch,  Pertb,  and   that   the 

nuwhicbwaa  sustained.    A  nnmber  of  choiceof  the  congregation  bad  fallen  upon 

mW  itadcBta  hATiBg  giTOn    in  the  re-  Ur  W.  B.  Thomson,  preacher  of  the  go»- 

Baigdarirflheirexercitei^  it  was  agreed  to  pd.      Mr  Hepbnm    and   Mr   Imrie  ap- 

Mrdf;  tU  the  sttident*  under  the  care  of  peered  a*  commimionera  from  tbe  ooDgre- 

Uie[mb;ter7totheprofessonQfiheol<^T,  gation,  with  the   call  to   Mr   Thomson, 

ii  order  that  the;  ma;  attend  the  next  signed  bj77l  members  and  79  soalJioldera. 

»«siion  of  (be  divinit;  halL  Dr  Newlands'  jJiligenoe  was  approved  of; 

UxaAve. — Tbig  presbyter;  met  at  Man-  the  call  was  lOBtained,  and  the  clerk  wa* 

cluuer,  18th  Jnl;— the  Rev.  Alexander  instructed  to  follow  it  with  tbe  nsnal  itepa. 

Lwlie,  moderator   pro    ttm.      The    Rev.  

J  mm  Towers  <nu  appointed  moderator  „^,,,„nnm«i-mi 

ffr  the  next  twelve  miith*.  The  clerk  re-  "*''"  MODnniTBD. 

Kthat  tbe  oommittee  appointed  at  QalatkieU,     Fint     Cangrtgatitm.  —  Mr 

rating  to  ezaaiDe  tbe  student*  bad  Alexander  Oliver,  called,  to  be  ootleague 

■M  with  them^  and  heard  and  approved  with  Re*,  Dr  Henderson,  27th  June. 

<Mr  exennses.    It  waa  agreed  that  at  the  Urr.  Gallowan—Vti  James  Black,  called 

•todeata  had  peribrmed  all  the  eierclBea  i9th  Jon*. 

ptKribed  to  tliem,tbe;  be  certified  to  tbe  

DitioU;HaIL    It  waa  unanimoual;  agreed  omrciBT. 

■Bit  the  overture  from  the  Birkenhead  tas- 

MB  anent  anion  with  tbe  English  Presbj-  IMed  at  Soalb  Qneeoafbrrj,  on  the  23d 

lerisn  Cbnreh,  be  aent  down  to  sessions  for  Jane,  the  Re*.  William  Carmdien,  of  tfae 

Uieir  consideration,  with  a  request,  that  United  Fresb;terian  Cborob  tben^  in  the 

■'mt  npert  at  nut  meeting.    Anotewa*  2Zd  ;eM  of  hit  minUtr;. 
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while  ths  prMelplfl  «eens  Jnt  ud  Nsij 

I'm)  S^nod  of  tli«  XJnfted   Freibjterlan  in  Hitelf,  it  liu  tiia  «p«eM  ei«e)te)mth« 

Chnroh  in  Canada  met  at  HMmilton  on  8ih  llpreaenu  afcastoon  irktehptnMitdila. 

Jeme  last.  ttig  irtdelT  m  (tadr  *1e*s  Kfpiwtlng  mt 

A  rapnrt  of  the  cmrnnlttm  an  tlie  anb-  btrahments,    vmj,   B««wtb«hM,  eaaxin- 

Jecl  of  00(00  irith  the  Presbytarian  Oiureh  liously  and  honourtbly  mriw,   proriW 

nt  CraaiK  (Free  Church)  was  prraonied,  none  of  (ben  rrgard  ih««B  views  «efni* 

emboiMnit  the  following  reiDlutioni :—  vital  and  (DoiDentousmporfenM.niah' 

'    1  Thtrt  the  Synod  ae;reea  to  expreMiti  mandtbatitiej'bamadeatemorCliiMn 

cordial  approbaiion  of  the  agiirlt  and  object  or  inlfliatfrial  eommtmion. 

Of  lheBBpKper>;  and  to  declareiia  fuDcon-  V.  Tbatthe  Synod  boMa  oat  enrf  «■ 

tIetionlbaitfaevlajUeBDdmaBiretteiianTDa  <!oiti's^ment   to  the  coDgKftattmi,  to- 

of  all  real  CbriatiaDi,  in  ibeir  religions  in-  ilona,  and  prenbyieries  under  ita  Intpn- 

atlEatloM  and  obaervances,  ii  s  mitter  of  tton,  to  ^ve  tx-metrSf/n  taitbe^r  aentinmi 

imporiaoeo,  that  ahaoac  etcry  effuPl  and  00  thia   moat  iniefMtmg  and  inpottat 

tnch  vast  aacriflre,  not  inconniitent  with  natler,  and  eibort  them  earDealljenitpt^ 

Erinctple,  onght  to  be  made  fur  the  enter-  aereringly  to  pray  God  that,  aader  fk 

linment  of  it.  bleiainK.  the  whole  may  temiaanhi  vkl 
■ball  conduce  moat  to  tbe  oduneeaeaKf 

...    .^ .__   Hii  priory  and  tbe  peace  and  pWJsptrhjrf 

Cbnrch  and  the  Freabyterian  Chureh  of  Hia  Church;  the  Synod  at  thenas^ 

Canada, continntD^inaaiite of  separatioD;  declariiifr  that  il  wlEI  eagerly  enbnoatlw 

and  that  Oiiny  great  and  obvioua  advan-  ear)li*n  epportnnlly  that  may  aeen  t*pn- 

tage«  tntght  ha  eipeetcd,  under  ths  DiTine  a^nt  iiapit  lor  giving  pracrical  effect  (0  (ke 

bleBEing,  10  result  from  their  heartily  unit-  reaaonabie,  acriptBrBl,  and  pioua  waiad 

Ids  on  Bound  and  acrlptural  principles.  (he  people  Mtder  ita  efavgc.    The  Tcpir) 

III.  That  the  Synod  recollect!  with  aaili-  wai  adt^ied,  and  it  waa  ordered  thit  u 
faction,  that  it  formerly  took  aome  itep»  aotheniie«ied  eopy  of  tbe  rewhiioni  M 
■towardatherealiaatiunorihe  union  in  qiie»-  sent  to  the  laodtraier  of  the  Pr««bjt*fMt 
tion,  and  that  thongh  tbe  iaaue  was  then  Church  of  Canada,  (o  mMt  in  TonnKi  iti 
nnaucceuful,  tbe  Synod  Is  atjlt  ready  to  follow  leg  week. 

concDr  in  any  reasonable  and  prudent  mea-  A  committee,  eoniistirff;  of  the  foI'DVilf 

anrei  that  may,  st  any  time,  be  prnpoied  nembera,   was  appointed   ax  a  Sfanditl 

for  ^e  accompli  ah  ment  of  ao  desirable  and  Conmiciee  of  Union,  10  eonler  «nih  mj 

important  an  object.  commtitee  from  the  Synod  of  ibe  Fmb^ 

IV.  That  considering  how  macb  un-  terian  (Free)  Chnrch  of  Canada,  or  froB 
bappy  and  nhichievoas  diriaions  among  any  other  evaageHcal  dsBominatioii,  d> 
Eranjjeiical  Presbyterians  baa  been  oeca-  this  anhjeet : — 

aioned  by  the  qneationregpecLing  the  power  Tbe  iter.  Thvmaa   Cbrialle,  FrorHNr    < 

of  (he  civil  magistrate  in  matlerH  of  reli-  Taylor,    Dr  Willlan    Taylor,  and   fie'.    , 

gion,  or  in  plainer  terma  by  tbe  queHiion  of  Heura  JeuitingH,  Tbornton,  and  SklnsK 

Uccle&iaatlcal   EstablisbiBeDtt,  the  Synod  minUtera;  tORCIber  with  Mrasrs  Ttrona 

takea  (he  present  opportnoity  of  slating  Armatrong',   Robert   Chrtatie,   Atwin*' 

that  the  principle  of  this  cbnrch,  in  regard  Smith,  Jaoiea  Young,  and  AleiaadtrBw 


^ontl^l^  ^ttxMT^ttX, 


Il  Dersr  wanting.    Papal  RotnB  can  una- 

taotare  male  and  feniaJa  divinitiea  witka 

We  eattact  Ibe  following  from  the  Tablet,     great  eaae  and  as  little  tionbla  as  ■■»  f«- 

B  Homan  CBtlxdic  newspaper.     Il  affords     merly  done   by  her  prtdecoor,  beallui 

Qs  another  illoHiration  of  the  darknees  and     Bome  : — 

degradation  of  the  Papal  aystem,  learning  "  There  arc  nwuiy  atrikiag  otromutanea 
DotbinK  from  what  ia  taking  place  aroand  Id  the  Beatificatioa  wkioh  baa  jost  iskt* 
her,  but  ever  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  place  in  'Bam*,  sad  whteh,  we  eaaraiia 
tbe  mire  of  superstition.  One  wauTd  have  cannot  b«t  link  deep  into  tlie  hart  of  tta 
tbOngbt  that  Itome  h&d  enow  of  goda  and      tJuireb,  aa  well  aa  attract  mvdk  atieatiM 
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Inn  the  frntm  watVrs  oTthe  Bkllte  t»  lbs  but  thU  has  k  rlffht  to  the  nane  of  •  th*' 

hiddSB  soureM  of  the  Nile,  kH  over  the  poor  mftn'a  ohurcb  ?'    She  acluHlly  is,  (nd 

Ewt  to  the  Bhorei  of  the  Cupisn,  and  no-  doe«,  wbRt  the  preiendcrB  to  humaniiT^utd 

thing  ia  keard  hot  ibc  din  of  war.     What  (he  piwreM  of  the  xpecim  can  on);  simU' 

iiRuaiadoin^Juatallhrenonent  r  Rome,  late.    The;r  wonld  level  ill  ranki  to  a  base 

tbe  ilrpOE<itai7  oF  tb«  nomorieg  of  all  tbia  nnifonnit;,  b;  tetnblog  the  neeity  to  tmtj 

wDild'i  greunns— Rome,  the  «Uy  where  the  great  the  fltation  which  U  ofien  otilj 

dwrit  ihuae  great,  bad  men,  ia  wbone  pre-  their  eorse.     The  Catholic  Church,  whilut 

Knee  area  the   itar  of  Napeleon  would  rect^niKing'  the  intriniilc  excellcnc*)  ol  all 

f^v  dim^Roine,  the  cit;   of  Sjlla,  of  ranlw  m  meaas  to  tba  ultimate  end  of 

Muioa^  and  Ciona,  of  CienaT  and  '  Berce  huoian  oalnre,  throws  a  digoit;  and  grao- 

Aitoniiu,'  of  Ttfcerbis,  of  Veapaaian,   of  denr  about  the  loeaiieu  of  pursuiti',  eqna- 

Trajio,  of  Jolian?    Wbat  ii  being  trant-  tiaing  all  ranka,at  the  very  moment  sba 

■eled  in  that  wonderfal  kiealitr  at  thi*  moat  emphalieall;  preserves  iheir  diatino 

moDeai?     Wby,  the  Fop*  has  for  Imiff  tlona.      Oeimaina  Consio,   beariag    with 

fton  been  defaating  with  ibe  learned  and  iweelnen  tbe  tavuts  of  ber  ■tepmolher, 

ugiut  PriaoM  of  tbe  Church  whether  a  «aa  great  and  nobles  thoagb  she  was  odIj 

poor  girl  who  died  MO  jaMV   ago  In  a  a  poor  ahepherdcae,  just  as  oar  oon  great 

liUife  in  Franee  attained  to  neb  heroic  St  Patrick,  whan  he  herded  s»me  on  lbs 

rirtae  that  afae  oaght  to  be  declared  '  b)eK-  moDotnoa  of  Antrim,  was  in  real^tv  k>  far 

«l,'ud  Haaa  and  Olfiee  be  decieed  in  her  bejond  taere  bnivan  greainena,  of  king! 

hanoar,  and  all  tbe  &ur  handred  millioM  and  emperor*,  aa  sot  to  admit  of  a  com- 

oTCulialica  who  look  with  fakb  and  obe-  pariaon.    Tbe  CathoMe  Chorch  fcarieiisl/ 

dimes  to  Peter'i  Cfaak  innted  M  invoke  dcolarei  thn  eternal  truth,  and  bas  her  e;« 

bar  iaierceuion  I  on  ber<^  illailnitiona  of  it,  whicb,  from 

"  Tbe  biatory  of  tbe  Blamed  G«rmaitH  tine  to  time,  ibe  pmmulgatea.    Such  ■  ere 

Cinsiu  ia  aooa  told.     8h«  Uved  at  Pibrao,  the  bleeMd  Anrhe*  Bobota  and  [he  blessed 

in  the  dioreioof  TooIoum.Iq  Ibe  iiiteenth  John  de  Brttto,  whom  oar  cit;  hai  jiut 

wnlnTj.    Bhe  waa  quite  of  (he  bambleifl  ventraleii,  and  such  the  btefaed  Otrmaina 

cUasof  tbe  people;  was  obliged  to  tend'  Couiin,  whose  example  the  Uol)r  Fatbai 

tbe  loeki  In  all  weatheta ;  was  half-starved  has  so  wissl)'  and  mslrnctirel;  prunounced 

sad  taanhljr  treated  at  borne  bj  a  cruel  to  be  the  great  lesaoii   needed    by  this 

tiepmother:  and  was  beaidea  nlHioted  vMi  »$*.' ' 
•oiifBlt,  as  maoy  a  paot  ereatore  is  n  — 


sU  hn  cRHtes  bravely  aad  bernically,  with 
>  j^fnl  heart  and   a  aerene  brow ;  ahe 

liiedcoaliniully  In  prayer — ataewent  to  the  Fsabce  haa  oe  Sabbath,  and,  cvnarqiienlly, 

ehiircb  kmg  diaiaccee,  over  bad  roads,  and,  has  no  religion.    Nothing  is  ao  dialreariiig 

in  Bhort,  hvod  audi  a  lite  that  the  binple  to  a  jHoua  and  tbou; htfnl  mind  aa  a  Pari- 

inktbiiants  of  Pibrae  r^jarded  bar  with  aiao  Sabbath.    In  the  forenoon  the  chop* 

xserslian,  whicb  continoed  aod  increased  are  all  open,  labooreis  aad  mechanics  all 

after  ber  early   death,  Torty   year*   after  boay,  and  busioesa  parsued  as  on  other  days 

■bich  ber  body  was  fsond  incorrapt.  Long  of  the  week.     The  afternoon  and  eraaing 

'f  the  altentioB  of  tbe  Holy  See  waa  are  devoted  by  those  who  can  afford  it  te 

wiled  lo  tbeae  facu,  and  it  was  proposed  frivolity  and  amiisewieal.     Paris  is  never 

U  enrol  ber  among  the  beatified.    The  so  gay  as  on  a  Sabbath  aftemooD,  and  the 

FiBcdi  rerolutioD  came  on,  sweeping  like  theatres  are  never  ao  foil  aa  on  a  Sabbath 

•  hnrrioane  over  tbe   fair  field  of  tbe  evening.    A  reaction,  we  ars  glad  to  state. 

Church.     Tbe  Chnreb,  however,  forgets  seemstobe  takingplace.  The  shop-keepers 

notlajig,  and  now  that  the  storm  is  over,  of  Parle  Kia  feeliog  (he  inceaaant  drud(;ery 

•sd  two  other  rerolntiona  besides,  she  re-  of  their  poslttrin,  [oiling  for  sevin  days 

umed  the  inreatigation  which   has  jast  witheat  iDterBiisrion,Bnd  baveennunenced 

•Dded  in  giving  ID  the  hnmblashepherdeas,  measures   for    their   emancipatioB.      The 

unid  tba  rpjolcing  of  all  Boine,  in  the  Ba-  movement  in  favour  of  tbe  observance  of 

■lica  of    St   Peter's,   Arooged    with   the  tbe  Sabbath  is,  aoeoiding  to  all  accoants^ 

Fiiihful  frota  every  country,  the  title  of  proereBaing  favonrably.     A  regidar  aaao- 

Bleaaed.    Uenoetorward  bei  efficataoas  in-  daiion  has  been  foraed  to  carry  ont  thatf 

t«ocaaian  will  be  invoked  over  the  wide  t^ect,  and  baa  its  ofBces  in  ifae  Itiac  da 

worid,  uaA  moifaeTB  n>der  tbe  ihadrnw  of  Provence,   with  in  president,   vice-presi- 

tMAndesaBdintbaislandaorthePaeiflG  dents,  and  corntpondiog  srcretarie«.    b 

•nil  e^  their  da^bless  by  the  name  of  af>pears  that  in  th*  Rue  Viviena*  aieoa 

wnuiis.  (here  are  fiT  sbop-heepers  who  alrnuly  das* 

"What  aa  inlilMlioBl    Wbat  cbanb  tbaia  awaWishawnta  m  «bo  pktlgn  Ihaar 
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•BlTMtodoKitliBmoiDantthalrii^hboQn  eiUteDoa    <^  htrtditarf   monarchy,  ud 

mgn«  to  do  the  lune ;  wbile  in  cbe  Rue  haredilBTj  peenge.  The  eatire  vote  tboild 

^ofaslien  tbera  is  alio  m  mpeclable  hdu-  b«  expunged,  MtbelriahFrMbjieriuMn 

bar  who  also  clo«e,  or  conKnt  to  do  bo  on  perfeetlv  abla  to  paj  thair  own  miniitKL 

the  lame  teTini.    In  the  Ras  da  la  P^x  Mr  Hadfield  belieired,  that  thia  odioot  irn- 

(he  ahopa  are  aba  beeinning  to  be  ahiit  op  pon  would  not  be  tolerated  mocb  lontrr.  II 

on  the  Sabbaih.    With  the  exception  of  t}]eIriahPTe>b;terian(coaldraiML.l<\D(» 

the  iSiWa,  the  whole  of  the  preai  ia  in  for  miuions,  could  they  not  paj  tht'^r  an 

fovonr  of  the  moTement,  which  it  ii  to  be  eipenaeii?  If  Mr  Spooner  regarded  it  ut 

hoped  will  ioon  extend  to  the  other  qnai-  ain  to  endow  Papery,  what  wu  to  be 

ten  of  Paiia.  thought  of  the  ain  of  providiDg  Ariu  ud 

Sooinian  minialers,  aa  waa  done  bj  iMi 

RTlot  t   There  are  nine  profeaaon.    Tbnt 

mm  uanm  dokom.  ^  profewra  of  divinltj :  and  tboa  iira- 

A  Moat  iBtetMlIi^  and  oMfnl  debate  took  feaaon  bad  only  twenty  aindenti  amoa| 

place  in  the  BonM  of  Commona  on  the  6tb  them.    Of  thoae  three  profeHort.  tira  >» 

ef  July,  on  the  li^ah  Rennm  Donnm.    A  Unitariani,  and  thoM  two  gentUvtn  kd 

vote  waa  propoeed  of  L.38,T4fi  "  for  the  only  three  itndsnta.      Waa   not   thia  i 

eipmae  ofNonconfimning,  Seceding,  and  grierona  miwppUcation   of   the   nUHHul 

Protattant  DLiaenting   miniatwa    in    Ir^-  funda.     He  read  a  letter  from  Dr  Brja 

land."    Mr  Bright  oppoaed  the  Kiant  in  a  of  Belfaat,  in  which  it  waa  atated  tbu  ill 

apeech  of  great  ability.    TMa  grant  owea  the  Iriah  diaieatera  are  not  impltealeda 

Ita  origin  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  thij  receipt  of  tute  pay  :  but  that  bedda 

who  gave  L.  l  SOO  a  year  to  the  anpport  of  Congregationaliita,  there  are  three  udiw) 

■even  Preabylerian  minisUra  in  the  north  of  Pieabyieriana  who  refnae  to  a  hare  in 

of  Ireland,  during  pleaaure.    In  IIS4  an  thia  grant,  upon  conadentiotu  groaada  A 

additional  anm  of  L.1000  waa  beatowed.  more  damaging  debate  to  the  rocipieaUiiI 

In  1792,  it  waa  raised  to  L.6000,     In  1S83,  the  ReginmDonum  waanever  befor»  hftfd 

it  waa  more  than  L-S'tjOOO  ;  and  now.  In-  in  ParUameDt ;  and  we  do  not  woodcr  ibil 

eluding    the    aalariei    of    profeaaon,    It  they  are  anxiun*  to  have  tbia  grant  ^lai 

amonnta  to  about  L.40,000.    At  ons-time  up<»i  the  conaolidated  fundwith  the  Hif- 

there    were    three  oliuuea    of   paymenta,  oootfa  endowment,  and  thna  be  ddirera 

ranging  from  L.SO  to  L,7S:  atpresentthe  iWim Ibis jrearly caatigation.    Lord  Nai^ii 

medium  sum  of  L.Td  ia  paid  to  all  the  min-  the  limplidty  of  hia  heart,  thooKbl  tlun 

iiterx,   provided  the  congregation  contri-  ahould  be  a  regular  motion  bnnuht  belwt 

bntei  1.35.    Mr  Bright  insisted  with  much  the  House  aa  to  the  principle  of  rcfigiou 

force  upon  the  meannees  of  the  Fresby-  ettabliahments,  and  a  deliberate  opoiM 

teriana,  in  receiving  thia  money  firom  the  be  eipreaaed  upon  the  Toluitary  ajtuo. 

national  fnnda,  for  the  tnpport  of  their  re>  Thia  would  prevent  .theea  perMtatI  de- 

ligioua  iaalitotioni.      Thev  are  the  most  hataa.  WithAll  due  deference  to  Lord  Nm 

nrosperoua  claaa  in  Irelana.    Tbe  pauper-  we  aie  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  far  iMi 

faed    landlords    are  t  Eplacopallana :    the  atep ;  and,  me anwhilt^  we  anall  carry  co  Ux 

wretched  poor  are  Koman  Catholica :  the  warfare  in  the  way  we  de«m  moat  tint- 

Presbyterians  are  the  indnitriona,  mer-  tageoaa.    Ijord  John  Bnasell  defended  in 

eaniile,  wealthy,  middle-class.    And  yet,  grant  on  two  grounds,  namely,  that  of  eoi. 

what  have  they  done  for  the  support  of  tract,  and  the  fair  expeotshtion  of  the  Fnt- 

missions  when  compared  with  the  diaaent-  hyterians.    He  made,  hownver,  Iha  to- 

ers  of  Wales,  the  United   Preabyteriansj  portent  admiasion,  that  were  this  a  h* 

and  the  Frea  Church  of  Soollandl    "This  grant,  he  would  not  have  proposed  it.  Vc 

people  who  can  best  the  whole  world  <n  Bright  sarcastically  said,  that  thaeuirot 

ihe  manufacture  of  linen ;  this  people  who  difficulty  whidi  hi*  Lordship  had  toiai  >■ 

are  cnltivating,  and  as  they  are  noatinuatlj  making  out  any  case  at  all,  rendered  r^ 

1.— .; ■-■liibg  the  whole  of  Ulster,  unnecMsary.      The  votes   werp,    for  it» 


pie,  in  the  matter  of  paying  tbeir  owo  grant  are  numbered.  An  endowment  vlild 
mlniaten,  or  anbacribing  mtmtj  for  addi-  has  nothing  but  precedent  to  anppottl^eaa- 
tioual  miaaonary  entenriaea,  fall  dqtloi-     not  long  continue.    The  erangelioal  r«ci- 


tioiial  miaaanBry  enterpriaea,  fall  dqtloi-  not  long  continn 
ably  behind  all  other  wasenttng  and  nan*  [dentaoftheBegii 
oonformiat  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  about  the  ain  of  e 
Lord  John  RoHell  co  "  -     ^ 

had  done  with  regard 
the  Beginm  ponnm  w 
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DO  KTopIsi  (^  conaoleaM  in  pnltiaf  tbefr  for  axmiopla,  bnt  one  opinian  vaoBg  tho«e 

hsndi  iDto  iha  Mme  ba^  with  than],  and  -who  will  take  pari  in  the  noTemf  nt  a»  to 

draning  oat  from  it  tbeir  arninal  stipend  the  propriety  of  amending  the  baptiFinal 

of  L75.    Tbej  miiit  ralinqnisli  thii  state  aanice,  of  anbstilating  preibyter  for  prieit 

peiudoa,  and  free  tbeii  bandi  from  iti  con-  throaghont  the  Pcajer  Book,  and  of  cx- 

uninition,  before  we  ean  lUtan  to  ihem  panging  the  dennndalMj  daoiei  of  the 

OD  ihiB  aabject,  nith  the  »oii  moderate  Athanaaitui  Creed.    There  are  oiber  poinci 

degreearpB.tieDce.   Wehopelbat  nextses-  which  preaent  eqaally  suitable  grotind  for 

■ionvhen  the  debate  is  renewed,  tfaervwiU  united  action,  and  which  will  be  leen  m 

bt  a  larger  Dumber  of  TotM  agabut  thli  won    aa   tba   aocie^  ihall   have  paued, 

beggirlj  grant  through  its  proviaional  atage  of  esintenoe. 

UTDSOICU.  mSTIlIOK  lOOmT.  JLOMUHOK  OT  DIHiailBa  TO  IHa 

Ws  learn  from  the  CAruttax  7%ie^  that  uiiiTBBSiTr  or  ozruBn. 

UwpBhlicdiacnaaioninita  colamnii  of  ihi«  Wb   take  tbit  opporlnnii;  of  oorrecting 

imparMDt  Bubjecc  baa  at  length  giren  place  an  eiror  at  the  close  of  tbe  last  article  of 

topriiaieandcooGdeniial  deliberation,  and  tbe  Retrospect,  in  Ibc  Jnlj  number.  It  was 

ihe  result  is  tbe  foTTDBtion  of  a  society  to  there  stated,  that,  bj  avote  of  the  House  of 

effect  a  reforni  of  tbe  Church  of  England  Commons,  Dissentera  were  excluded  from 

FrsTer  Book.     A  provisional  commitlee  the  Univenitj  of  Oxford.    Tbe  intelligenco 

liuWnform«d,asubscriptian-listopenEd,  was  taken  from  the  Electric  Telegraph, 

ud  the  infant  agjociatioD  already  possesses  which    was    verj    conrnsed.       The    facta 

s  local  hahitaHon  and  a  name.     Iiisdesig-  stand  thus.    Diaienieri  may  now  be  ad- 

nted  Ihe   London   tilCnritioal    BaTlrion  milted  to  Oxford,  w  they  are  at  prerant 

Society,  and  ita  krowed  object  ii  to  pro.  to  Cambridge.    Tbey  ma^  now  lake  the 

mMe  a  revision  of  tbe  Book  of  Commoa  degree  in   Oxford   of  Bachelor   of  Arts, 

Prater,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  closer  con-  which  tbey  cannot  do  at  present  in  Gam- 

fonnity  with  the  Word  of  God  and  (he  bridge.    They  are    not    allowed   to   lake 

priociplesof  tbe  Reformation.    Tbe  extent  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  It  wai 

Dflheproposedreviiion,  and  thebestmodo  snpposed,   Miat  this   would   give  them  a 

of  effecting  it,  will  no  doubt  be  determined  share  in  tbe  gOTemment  of  tbe  Univereity. 

to  Kune  extent,  by  the  views  of  those  who  The  vote,  however,  was  accepted  merely  as 

■aaj  hereifter  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  a  compromise  in  [he  meanlirae,  and  the 

•Misty.    But  we  have  reaaon  to  believe  anoOiBl;   will   subsequently   be    rectified. 

Ibt  tbe  refonna  p^geated  will  neither,  Tbe  univenities  ire  national  inetitutions, 

fnm  their  insignlficaooe  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  all  classea  have  an  equal  right  to  their 

or  tbeir  extreme  character  on  tbe  other,  be  advantages.    The  mes«ure  has  passed  tbe 

''wmed  uDdeserving  the  aupport  of  earnest  House  of  I^rda  with  far  more  cordialii j 

tfangelieal  chordimen.     Ther*  can    be,  than  was  expected. 
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ItwoqH,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  declare,  tfaat  the  bill  fi>r  closing  ptiblio- 
liotiMs  in  Scotland  npon  tbe  Sabbath  has  been  a  successful  experiment. 
The  time  of  its  operation  has  been  too  limited  to  authorise  such  a  strong 
ud  sweeping  conclusion.  Bat  this,  at  least,  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect 
coDddence,  that  the  results  have  hitherto  been  as  favoarabie  as  its  most  san- 
gnine  advocates  could  expect.  The  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  most  ample, 
lod  it  is  borne  by  all  persons,  and  comes  from  every  locality.  The  polica 
reports  of  Edinbargh  and  Glasgow  show  a  large  diminution  in  intemperance 
and  crime,  not  only  upon  the  Lord's-day,  but  through  the  entire  week  since 
the  Act  came  into  operation.  The  police  reports  from  the  counties  give 
tenimony  of  a  similar  pleasing  character.  No  one  can  walk  through  the 
Btreets  o(  onr  smaller  towns  without  perceiving  a  marked  improvement.  But 
*e  are  informed,  that  the  greatest  changes  have  been  produced  in  those  vil- 
lages, which  are  principally  occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  public  works, 
Mdiadiereceiptof  excellent  wages  which  they  have  not  prudence  enough  to 
take  care  of.    Upon  tlie  Sabbath  succeeding  a  pe^,  those  {dacw  bcnama 
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scenes  of  (he  most  dreadful  druntcenness,  profenttj,  and  rioting;  fhe  eye  and 
the  ear  were  ofTen^ud  with  the  sighta  and  rounds  of  drunken  men  and  women, 
degraded  b«lowlLie  level  of  the  iriiitional  crenlion,  and  converting  the  Lonj'i- 
day  into  a  otrDival  of  Satan.  The  hideous  abaminations  ha>'e  nair  ilisip- 
peared,  and  the  deeomm  of  the  day  of  rest  is  experienced  in  tocalitien,  irlien 
for  years  befui'e  it  was  altogether  unknown.  It  may  nol  be  out  of  place, 
moreover,  to  remark  that  the  feara  entertiuaed  by  some  respecting  the  ope- 
ration of  this  Act  in  encooragiDg  the  coosuinptioB  of  driok  in  private  Iwumi^ 
do  not  Mem  to  be  realised.  It  was  thought  by  some  who  professed  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  habita  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  working-classes,  that  the 
closing  of  the  public-houses  on  Sabbath  would  be  no  check  upon  in  temperance. 
It  would  merely  change  the  place  where  the  tiqttoTB  wore  drunk.  The^ 
would  now  be  consumed  at  the  man's  own  fireside ;  and  il  was  argued,  and 
apparently  upon  good  grounds,  that  if  a  man  would  spend  his  money  upon 
intoxicating  drinks,  it  would  be  much  better  for  his  wife  anil  children,  iliat 
the  money  be  expended  any  where  but  at  home.  We  wish  to  spenk  will) 
caution  of  a  menaure,  which  has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months ;  but 
so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  there  seems  to  l>e  no  in- 
crease of  drinking  iu  private  houses,  on  the  sacred  day.  The  truth  is, 
drunkai'ds  are  not  a  Tery  provident  and  thoughtful  class.  If  they  were  m, 
they  would  be  something  better  titan  they  are.  Bad  as  thej  are,  feff  of 
them,  in  comparison,  are  so  de^aded  as  to  Iny  in  a  stock  of  intoxicniin| 
liquors  upon  tlia  Saturday,  with  the  deliberate  intenticm  of  becoming  dnub 
on  the  Sabbath.  And  even  if  provision  were  made  for  the  intoxicalion  ef 
next  day,  wo  hare  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  porpoae  would  not  be  carried 
Into  effect.  Tlie  temptation  would  be  too  great  for  resistance,  and  the  Sab- 
bath allowance  would  bo  consumed  before  the  Sabbath  came  round.  Self- 
denial  is  not  a  drunkard's  virtue ;  and  be  could  scarcely  sleep  with  a  bottle 
of  whisky  in  his  house.  To  him,  therefore,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicailiig  drinks  on  the  Sabbath  become.^  almost  a  prohibition  of  their  dm. 

A  select  committee  of  Parliament  on  public- houses,  coffee-houses,  thealrei, 
and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  tiave  presented  their  reporL  A 
copy  of  it  is  now  before  us.  With  regard  to  closing  public-houses  onSunils}^ 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  change  should  lake  place.  They  say  tliel 
"the  great  amountofdrunkenneas  takes  place  on  Saturday  night  and  Sumi"/, 
and  that  many  persons,  even  some  of  the  publicans,  are  in  fkvour  of  public 
houses  being  ahat  up  during  tlie  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  as  has  recently  bea 
done  in  Scotland."  This  extreme  measore  is,  however,  not  advised,  bat 
they  recommend  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  from  one  to  two  in  tlie  da;, 
and  from  six  to  nino  evening,  pnbtic-houaes  be  closed  on  Sundays,  and  m 
week  days  from  eleven  p.m.  (o  four  A.u."  They  also  recommend,  ihst  tsa 
during  these  four  houra,  nothing  sbonld  be  allowed  to  bo  drank  on  tbe 
premises  on  Sabbath.  This  is  indeed  a  decid<>d  step  in  advance ;  and  ahuuld 
those  recomiDCndatioiu  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  we  toay  bii^j 
expect  that  very  beneflcial  results  will  flow  from  them.  And  probably  tboK 
restriettons  are  as  much  as  England  will  bear  at  preaent. 

Would  that  the  comraitt«e  had  here  closed  their  recommendations  respect 
Ing  Sabbath  legislatioD  1  In  this  case,  they  would  liave  received  the  sjrapatbj 
and  secured  the  support  of  all  patriotic  wen.  The  avila  of  inlemperance  art 
so  frightful,  that  the  arguments  of  free  trade,  and  the  lel-aloiia  syxtem  an 
no  longer  be  pleaded.  Taking  even  the  lowest  ground,  wo  would  reasoe 
•bateTerynaB  wkopajatazea,hasaDiadispuCubleriight,of  ioCerferaace.  Sut 
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not  eofilArt  with  itth,  the  eommitfee  recommeini  that  the  Crystal  Palac« 
be  thfowft  epen  cm  the  Lord's  day,  li  is  contended,  too,  tlwit  the  National 
611^17,  (be  British  and  Geological  Musenms,  th*  Exhrbittona  nt  Mari- 
boToogb  and  G«re  Ramt,  are  paid  for  by  the  natJon,  and  that,  ilierefore,  "  it 
doea  not  seem  to  be  a  policy  liist  admiia  of  defence,  tbut  tlieie  [rfaeea  ahouM 
be  closed  upon  llie  only  day  that  it  ia  poa-ibl«  for  the  mnjority  of  the  popu- 
iBtion  to  Tsi(  ihem  without  eerious  loss."  And  a  laboured  argument  is 
introditce^  to  show,  how  much  better  it  wowM  be  f  jr  persons  to  visit  the 
Crystal  Pnlace  and  other  places  of  scientific  and  plensing  recrealion  on 
Sabbacb,  than  to  degrade  themselves  by  intoxication.  This  is  a  species  of 
rukMfting  wbicb  is  invariably  employed  by  those  who  woold  deprive  ds  of 
the  hBllowing  influences  of  the  Lord'SKlay ;  and  it  Is  presented  with  an  air 
of  CMiAcioua  auperiorily,  as  if  no  reply  could  be  made  to  It,  And  yet  after 
all,  whnt  is  the  boasted  nrgumetil  1  We  maj  admit  the  promises,  nnd  still 
deiiy  (he  conclusion.  It  is  certainly  better  lo  pick  rour  neighbour's  pocket 
than  to  blow  his  brains  out— but  what  necessity  n  there  for  doing  either?  It 
may  be  better  for  a  tnan  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  Crystal  I'alace  and  in 
the  lliestre,  than  (O  get  himself  drunk  t  but  is  there  no  third  alternnliveT 
Could  the  Lord'S'day  not  bo  spent  in  pohlic  worship,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
in  ioMructing  the  ignorant,  and  in  other  acts  of  piety  and  benevolence  T  We 
^ouiK e  the  Jesuit  doctrine,  that  we  are  to  do  eril  that  good  may  eome, 
and  OS  little  sorely  are  we  at  liberty  losubstituts  (Hieforrn  of  evil  for  another, 
uid  to  drive  out  one  dovil  by  putting  another  in  his  place.  In  the  second 
pines,  we  donbt  rery  much,  indeed,  whether  the  Crystal  Palace  and  tho 
British  Museum,  and  the  National  Galleries,  are  places  which  would  have 
•nfficient  altraciion  to  draw  the  dmnkards  from  their  low  dens  and  haunts  of 
rice  and  debauchery.  These  are  not  the  persons  you  meet  with  in  the 
Bntish  Mnseum  and  National  Galleries  of  London,  though  tbey  are  open  free 
five  er  six  days  a  week.  In  the  third  plitce,  there  is  a  great  piobaMHty  that 
aany  of  those  wlm  woBtd  repair  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  giounds  as 
a  Sabbath  excursion  of  pleasure,  would  thereby  lose  their  moral  end  religions 
rsstniints,  and  become  the  victims  of  those  very  sins,  to  preserve  lliem  from 
which  was  the  avowed  object  of  tlMse  who  recommend  the  violation  of  Ihe 
fonnb  commandment.  Who  can  doabt  for  a  single  moment  that  it  is  the 
;oQDg  and  thoughtless  of  both  seses,  who  would  be  fonnd  in  greatest  num- 
bers wiltiin  Ihe  I'alace  and  its  grounds  on  the  sacred  day  of  rest !  And  wh« 
can  doabt  ntso  thai  many  of  them  would  there  learn  lessons,  and  acquire 
Ksbits,  which  would  prepare  them  for  rushing  forward  in  that  broad  path 
whiuh  leads  to  destruction  t  Of  what  importance  is  it  that  the  puhlie-hooses 
of  London  be  deserted  if  the  Crystal  Palace  itself  be  converted  into  a, 
public-house  for  supplying  them  with  intoxicating  drinks  T  or  if  the  public- 
houses  around  the  Pabce  be  thronged  with  casiomers  T  Nor  are  these  mere 
conjectures;  they  are  confirmed  by  fuels,  Hamploa  Court  and  the  Kew 
Gardens  are  open  on  tlie  Lord'a-duy  to  the  public.  And  what  is  the  con- 
Kquencef  A  writer  in  the  Litstary  Gazette  snys,  iu  connection  with  this 
subject: — "There  are  no  less  than  93  trains  of  pleasure  traffic— 42  down- 
trains,  and  51  op-trains — on  the  Windsor  line  of  railway  every  Sunday. 
Anil  the  attractions  of  such  places  as  Hampton  Court  and  the  neighbouring 
public- liousea  lend  many  into  excesses  on  Sundays  that  would  never  other- 
wise be  indulged  in.  Notwithstanding  the  many  thousands  who  visit  this 
place  every  Sunday  by  anotlier  railway,  many  still  travel  to  it  in  vans,  often 
retarning,  as  we  ourselves  too  often  witness,  full  of  mirth  and  revelry.     The 
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excitement  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  showB  is  too  great  for  Sabbath 
relaxatiOD."  And  in  tlie  fourtli  place,  if  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Musenms  be 
thrown  open  on  the  Lord's-daj,  why  should  not  all  other  places  of  amnsementl 
Why  should  not  theatres  be  opened  1  Why  should  we  not  have  exbibitioni 
of  horsemanship  t  Why  should  we  not  have  concerts  of  music,  and  salowK 
for  dancingt  And  we  remark,  last  of  all,  that  whenever  the  first  day  of  the 
week  becomes  a  day  of  amusement,  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  will  soon 
find,  to  his  sad  experience,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  day  of  rest  for  him.  The 
working  man  has  enough  to  do  at  present  to  prevent  his  Sabbath  from  busg 
snatched  from  him,  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  his  employer.  It  is  the  religpoo! 
element,  and  that  atone  which  has  hitherto  preserved  to  him  this  blessed  boon 
of  heaven.  An  artisan  can  now  say  to  his  master,  if  asked  to  work  on  tk 
Sabbath,  It  is  the  Lord's-day,  and  I  am  commanded  by  God  to  keep  tbia  iij 
sacred.  But  if  he  choose  to  spend  this  day  in  pleasure  trips,  in  excureions 
to  the  country,  or  on  the  rivers,  and  if  public  sentiment  become  lowered  on 
the  subject,  the  argument  is  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  is  thrown  at  the 
mercy  of  his  task-master.  A  man  who  devotes  the  Sabbath  to  sight-seeing, 
can  plead  no  religious  excuse  if  his  master  should  order  him  to  toil  that  daj 
in  his  factory  or  warehouse.     There  is  too  much  of  this  already. 

In  connection  with  this  report  of  Parliament,  we  may  also  mention,  that 
&  meeting  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  took  place  on  the  20th  July,  to 
decide  on  a  proposition  to  open  the  Palace  to  the  sharoholders  on  the  Lord'«- 
day.  The  proposal,  we  are  glad  (o  eay,  was  not  successful,  the  opinion  oF 
Sir  B.  Bethell,  the  Solicitor- General,  having  been  received  to  the  eSecl,  Hat 
if  the  attempt  we  made,  it  would  probably  endanger  the  validity  of  th^ 
charter.  By  an  Act  of  George  II.,  moneycannot  be  takenforadmisuoatosBj 
place  whatever  on  Sabbath  ;  according  to  this  act,  it  must  he  shut  upon  tliu 
day  to  all  persons  who  pay  money  for  admission.  The  argument  is,  the 
Palace  is  our  own  property,  and  we  should  have  access  to  it  at  all  times  u 
a  person  has  to  his  own  grounds  or  his  own  house ;  but  the  real  object  iB  to 
familiarise  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of  the  Palace  being  thrown  open,  to 
foster  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  they  are  excluded 
from  privileges  which  are  accessible  to  a  favourite  class,  to  create  and  eicilc 
a  demand,  that  the  wall  of  exclusion  be  thrown  down,  and  all  placed  npon 
the  same  level.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  pty 
the  shareholders,  unless  it  be  thrown  open  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  cases.  Mammon  stands  up  in  opposition  to  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  There  is  need,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  be  deprired 
of  our  inestimable  birthright,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  receive  for  it  ^ 
mess  of  pottage  which  bears  the  name  of  the  continental  Sunday. 
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^iatellntuoutf  Communfeatfons. 

JACOB'S  VOW. 

Jacob  was  now  a  fngitive  from  the  face  of  hia  brother  Esau,  whose  ravenge 
he  had  provoked  bj  cunningly,  and  most  unrighteously,  robbing  him  of  the 
blessing  of  the  first-born.  Esau,  no  doubt,  waa  a  "  profane  person,"  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  altogether  nnconcemed  about 
spiritual  things.  Most  true  it  is  also,  that  of  the  two  sons  of  the  family,  he 
was  the  least  qualified  to  become  the  successor  of  the  &ther  of  the  faithful 
in  the  line  through  which  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion  were  to  descend 
to  future  generations ;  and,  indeed,  the  divine  purpose  to  this  effect  had 
already  been  declared,  for  the  elder  was  to-  serve  the  younger.  But  all  this 
was  no  excuBe  for  the  conduct  of  Jacob  and  his  mother,  who,  as  if  they 
could  not  trust  God  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  promise  in  his 
own  way,  must  help  Him  to  acconiplish  it  by  fraud  and  circamventioo ! 
How  much  better  it  had  been  for  Jacob;  Bow  much  more  for  his  comfort 
while  he  lived,  and  for  hia  credit  in  all  snbaequeiit  time,  had  he  possessed 
Ihe  "pstience-  of  fwth"  which  distinguished  his  descendant  David,  who 
when  the  crown  of  Israel  was  promised  him,  and  though  be  sometimes  could 
not  rid  himself  of  the  persuasion  that  he  should  one  day  perish  by  the  hand 
of  Saul,  "  would  not  toiich  ii  hair  of  the  head  of  the  Txird's  anointed."  Xict  us 
not  be  trndiscriminating  in  our  admiration  of  the  Scripture  saints.  When 
we  claim  respect  for  Jacob — such  respect  as  has  alwaj's  been  accorded  to  him 
by  the  church  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  vindicate  every  individual 
act  of  his  life,  or  this  one  act  in  particular.  TJndoubledly  it  was  wrong,  and 
BO  Jacob,  ere  he  died,  undoubtedly  came  to  regard  it.  Look  at  the  consequences 
to  him  of  this  one  act  I  See  him  trembling  for  his  life  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
(he  same  neighbourhood  with  the  brother  he  has  wronged  ;  see  him  forced  to 
take  a  stolen  and  hasty  departure  from  his  father's  house ;  see  him  this  first 
night  of  his  flight,  seeking  repose  in  a  wilderness,  with  the  cold  earth  for  his 
bed,  tmd  a  heap  of  stones  for  his  pillow  ;  see  him  thereafter,  throughont  a 
long  and  chequered  career,  exposed  to  trials  and  anxieties  on  all  sides,  bt 
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beyond  what  faH  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mortals,  and  most  of  them  trace- 
able, more  or  less  directly,  to  this  one  g^nd  error  of  his  life  ! — Jacob  rnnsl 
have  learned  that  skill  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  divine  law,  overreaches  ailj 
itself,  and  that  man's  best  wisdom  is  a  simple,  undeviating,  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  wisdom  of  God. 

But  when  we  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  us  as  with  sons;  uid 
when  He  subjects  his  sons  to  the  discipline  of  his  house,  He  does  not  theiebj 
renounce  or  reject  them.  In  the  present  instance,  the  chastisement  h 
served  a  good  end,  for  Jacob  is  a  humbled  man  as  he  lies  upon  his  b&rd 
couch  at  Bethel.  The  Lord,  therefore,  with  returning  mercy,  visits  iiii 
a  dream;  announces  himself  as  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers;  Mgage 
fulfil  in  him  and  bis  descendants  the  covenants  He  had  made  ' 
Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and,  in  regard  to  Jacob's  present  anxie^, 
mises  to  be  with  him  in  this  journey,  to  bless  him  during  bis  sojourn  in 
the  strange  land,  and  at  length  to  restore  him  to  his  father's  house  in  peace. 
It  is  on  awakening  from  this  blessed  dream,  that  Jacob  sets  up  his  stone  of 
remembrance,  anointsit  with  the  oil  of  consecration,  and  registers  before  it  bis 
famous  TOW : — "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  wa;  tbal 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  ccme 
agaiu  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God :  and 
tliis  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  ibal  -< 
thousbalt  give  rae,Iwil]  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  (Gen.  xxviii.20-2^]    j 

Tbb  natdrb  of  the  obligation  into  which  Jacob  enters,  demands  here    • 
our  first  notice.      "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vovi." — But  to  what  intent  is  Itis    j 
vowing  ?     If  a  thing  be   right,  and  ought  to  be  done,  why  not  just  do  il    > 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  without  this  preliminary  trouble  of  vowing  W 
do  it  ?     K  a  thing  be  wrong,  why  vow  to  do  it  t     Why  do  it  at  all  T 

These  questions  will  \>b  answered  by  a  statement  of  what  we  may  call  ilie 
natural  history  of  a  vow.  Good  men  have  experienced  in  themeelves  tbe 
frailty  and  fickleness  of  human  nature.  They  are  conscious  of  being  same 
times  in  a  frame  of  mind,  in  which  they  ore  less  likely  than  at  other  time«  ' 
to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  God's  law.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  their  ■■ 
more  favourable  moods,  they  record  the  decision  pronounced  while  these 
continue.  They  register  the  thermometer  when  it  is  standing  high,  tbt 
afterwards  they  may  see  what  they  ought  to  aim  at  continuously.  Tbeyalso 
look  round  for  any  helps  that  may  be  likely  to  stimulate  and  sustain  them  in 
working  out  their  aim.  They  give  their  promise,  they  pledge  their  wori, 
they  subscribe  their  obligation,  to  take  some  particular  step  ;  and  being  once 
committed  in  this  way,  they  have  not  only  the  conviction  that  the  thing  is 
right  io  itself,  but  over  and  above  this,  they  have  a  sense  of  honour,  a  love 
of  truth,  a  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and  in  the  eSi- 
mation  of  their  own  minds ; — they  have  all  these  new  motives  coming  up  K 
the  help  of  their  original  motive,  and  carrying  them  over  difficulties  before 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  fallen.  Now,  a  vow  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  of  these  obligations.  It  is  a  promise  made  to  God  to  do  somethiug, 
or  refrain  from  something,  as  for  God's  sake.  It  differs  from  an  oath, 
both  as  having  respect  always  to  future  conduct,  and  as  being  undertaken 
directly  with  God  himself,  without  necessarily  presupposing  the  presence  <x 
observation  of  any  other  witness.  In  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  traosaction, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  further  characteristic  of  the  vow,  that  it  b  allogelher 
a  voluntary  undertaking  (Deut.  xxiii.  2S);  that  it  engages  for  something  be- 
yond what  the  strict  letter  of  the  divine  law  demands— something  which  is 
viewed  aa  a  free-will  offering  left  on  the  altar  of  Jebovah. 
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But  are  rows  lawful  now,  under  the  New  Testament  economy  t  Is  there 
any  divine  wamuit  for  the  imposition  of  vows  by  one  Christian  upon  another, 
or  by  the  church  at  large  upon  its  members  T  If  it  must  be  owned  lliat 
the  New  Testament  nowhere  enjoins  that  vows  be  eo  imposed,  still  the  ad- 
mission will  not  afTect  the  Christian  propriety  of  such  obli^tiona  freely  un- 
dertaken by  God's  people ;  especially  when  being  undertaken  in  private  or 
in  secret,  no  room  is  left  for  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  dishonesty,  or  rash 
self-confidence,  or  thoughtless  ostentation.  The  Christian  who  attends  to 
his  own  heart  will  find  that,  in  cert^n  circumstances,  the  vow  is  the  natural 
language  of  thanksgiving  and  devotion  ;  for  the  sense  of  deliverance  from 
threatened  danger,  or  of  devout  surprise  for  unexpected  good,  bursts  forth 
spontaneously  in  words  like  those  of  the  Psalmist : — "  What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me  I  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  And  that  this  invocation  of  God's 
name  was  for  the  purpose  of  vowing  is  shown  by  what  is  added  ; — "  I  will 
pa;  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of  his  people."  (Psalm  cxvi. 
12-U.) 

Teb  CoNDinoNa  on  which  Jacob's  Vow  is  buspenped  are  fully  specified 
in  the  record;  but  before  examining  them  in  detail,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask.  How 
comes  Jacob  to  speak  thus, — If  God  will  do  this  and  that  f  Will  he  lay  down 
leriQsandconditions  to  Almighty  God?  Does  he  mean  to  intimate  that  unless 
certain  blessings  are  bestowed  on  him,  Jacob,  hewill  refrain  from  doing  certain 
acts  that  would  be  for  the  honour  of  GodT  Is  he  seeking  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gain possible,  and  secure  it  beyond  risk,  before  leaving  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High?  No,  certainly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  that  would 
warrant  such  a  charge ;  and  in  reality  he  had  no  imaginable  need  for  the 
trembling  apprehension,  or  the  cautious,  grasping  commercial  spirit,  which 
tliis  would  imply.  He  had  already  received  the  express,  articulate  promise 
of  the  Lord,  that  all  would  be  done  for  which  he  might  here  seem  to  stipu- 
late (verses  IS,  14,  15);  and  any  further  divine  announcement  would  not 
have  made  the  assurance  more  sure. — But  sometimes  the  hypothetical  form 
of  speech  is  employed  where  no  doubt  is  intended  ;  as  in  our  Lord's  promise 
to  his  disciples,  "  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  to  myself!"  "  If  1  go  :"  not  that  there  was  any  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  He  was  to  go  away  ;  for  of  that  He  had  already  assured  them.  But 
the  meaning  is,  that  as  certainly  as  He  was  about  to  leave  them,  so  certainly 
He  would  come  back  and  bless  them.  By  the  same  rule  of  construction,  the 
declaration  of  Jacob  becomes  expressive  of  faith  and  confidence,  rather  than 
of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  might  be  rendered  otherwise  : — Since' these  things 
are  so — since  God  is  to  be  with  me,  to  keep  me  in  this  way,  and  to  restore 
me  to  my  father's  house  iu  peace,  therefore  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God." 

The  blessings  thus  desired  by  Jacob  as  the  conditions  on  which  he 
suspends  the,  fulfilment  of  bis  vow  are  fourfold — the  Divine  presence — 
Divine  protecljon — Divine  provision — and  a  happy  restoration  to  hb  father's 

1.  He  craves  the  DiviNi  Presence  ; — "  7/  God  will  be  with  me."  But 
did  not  Jacob  know  that  God  was  always  with  him,  and,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  His  divine  nature,  must  always  be  1  Had  he  yet  to  leam  that 
though  he  might  flee  to  a  land  where  God  was  not  worshipped,  he  could  not 
go,  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell,  to  a  place  where  God  was  not  present  1  We 
believe  that  Jacob  knew  all  this  ;  but  no  mere  natural  theology  such  as  this, 
no  dry  metaphysics  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immensity,  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him.     He  sought  to  have  the  gracious  presence  of  God  at  all  times, 
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and  in  felt  [xisiewioii,  that  he  might  linow  he  was  walking  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  and  ia  fellowship  with  Him.  And  here  Jacob  shows  that 
he  knew  the  secret  of  true  happiness.  Those  plans  of  enjoyment  which  re- 
quire that  the  thought  of  God's  presence  be  banished  out  of  sight,  and  which 
would  be  smitten  as  with  a  thunderbolt  if  the  recollection,  "  Thou  God  seeet 
me,"  were  (o  dart  vividly  across  the  mind's  view,  ore  based  in  utter  ignonmu 
of  what  real  enjoyment  is.  "  There  be  many  that  sny,  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  T  Lord,  lid  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.  Thou 
hast  put  gladness  in  aij  heart,  more  than  in  the  lime  that  their  com  and 
wine  increased." 

2.  Jacob  desires,  further,  Divine  pROTECnos  :—"  And  leili  keep  me  in  dm 
way  that  I  go."  He  knew  he  should  be  exposed  to  dHuger  in  a  strange  land. 
For  aught  he  could  tell,  the  wrath  of  his  brother  might  pursue  him  even  to 
this  remote  retreat;  or  some  new  enemy  might  arise,  to  fix  upon  hioi  some 
new  quarrel ;  and  he  could  not  now  took  for  that  creature  help  whicb  had 
often  served  him  in  his  straits  and  dangers  before.  The  fact  that  he  wai 
the  favourite  son  of  his  mother,  who  had  contrived  for  him,  and  been  a  kind 
of  providence  to  him  hitherto,  would  make  him  feel  now,  in  a  way  he  bad 
never  felt  previously,  that  his  only  safety  was  in  God.  Here  Jacob  showi 
that  he  had  now  learned  the  secret  of  true  security.  If  God  be  with  ue,  it 
matters  little  who  are  against  us ;  but  except  the  !Lord  do  keep  the  city,  the 
watchmen  watch  in  vain.  "  I  will  both  lay  me  down  wid  sleep,  for  than, 
Lord,  only  makest  roe  to  dwell  in  safety." 

3.  The  third  blessing  which  Jacob  craves  is  Ditise  Fbotision  : — "imJ 
wUlgiee  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on."  Our  Lord  Jeeus,  in  one  place, 
enjoins  his  followers,  saying,  "  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow  what  ye  ehall 
eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed."  And 
are  we  to  understand  these  words  as  discharging  and  prohibiting  every  i(A- 
lower  of  Christ  from  taking  any  thought  whatever  about  his  temporal 
support  and  comfort  T  Nay.  Such  an  interpretation  is  condemned  b; 
another  portion  of  the  same  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  it  ii 
intimated  that  the  subject  of  temporal  provision  is  to  occupy  a  place,  not  in 
our  thoughts  simply,  but  in  our  most  solemn  thoughts — in  our  prayers  before 
God.  "  After  this  manner  pray  ye  ;  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  *  • 
Give  UB  this  day  our  daily  bread."  In  comparison,  indeed,  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings, this  world's  support  is  to  occupy  only  a  subordinate  place  in  our 
hearts  ;  hut  absolutely  neglected  the  body  may  not  be.  No  man  hateth  hii 
own  life,  but  loveth  it  and  cherisheth  it ;  and  so  he  is  bound  to  do,  as  he  re- 
spects the  command,  "  ITiou  shalt  not  kill."  The  true  religion  is  a  compre- 
hensive scheme.  Like  Jacob's  Ladder,  it  reaches  up  to  heaven,  and  it  paints 
and  guides  to  the  skies ;  but  meantime  it  has  a  connection  with  the  earth 
too;  and  till  the  relation  between  soul  and  body  be  at  an  end — till  the  ladder 
be  drawn  up — we  must  not  despise  the  earth  on  which  it  rests. 

But  let  us  not  do  Jacob  wrong,  by  confounding  him  with  the  gaping 
crowd  of  mortals  whose  sole  cry  is,  What  shalt  we  eat,  and  wnat  shall  vt 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1  And  to  put  his  character  in  a 
proper  light,  lot  two  things  be  noticed  concerning  his  prayer  for  tempoi&l 
blessings.  First,  it  traces  God's  hand  in  their  bestowment.  And  if  men 
would  look  to  all  their  comforts  as  coming  from  God,  whose  law  they  have 
broken,  and  from  whom  they  deserve  nothing  bnt  wrath,  the  feeling  of 
wondering  and  adoring  gratitudeat  receiving  anything  at  all  from  Him  would 
swallow  up  that  sullen  discontent  which  is  so  apt  to  arise  from  a  limitation 
of  worldly  supplies.     Bul^  further,  it  is  a  moderate  prayer ;  for,  what  does  it 
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crave?  Not  dainties  to  pamper  tba  appetite,  but  only  bread  to  eat.  Not 
guudy  apparel  for  oetentation  and  display,  but  raiment  to  put  on,  Tor  tho 
covering  of  the  body.  And  here  is  the  Scriptural  limit  to  the  ChrlsLlan's 
prayer  for  temporal  blessinge.  If  God  bestow  moi-e — if  he  not  only  give  us 
bread  to  eat,  but  fill  us  with  the  tinest  of  the  wheat,  and  enable  us  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day — if  He  provide  not  simply  raiment  for  neceasary 
clothing,  but  purple  and  fine  linen  for  sumptuous  apparel ;  let  his  mercies  be 
received  with  thankfulness,  and  used  without  abusing.  There  is  no  exclusive 
cliftrter  confining  the  use  of  the  myrrhs  and  sweet  spices,  the  wines  and  the 
pomegranates,  the  flowing  silks  and  the  shining  gold,  to  the  I'eprobate  portion 
of  the  human  family.  But  though  we  accept  these  gifts  with  thankful  hearts, 
und  make  them  the  subject  of  devout  praise  to  the  great  Bestower,  we  have 
need  to  take  care  lest  we  allow  them  to  rise  to  such  a  place  iu  our  esteem  as 
10  reckon  them  in  our  express  petitions  at  the  throne  of  Grod.  As  suppliunts 
lliere,  we  are  warranted  to  ask  our  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  ;  but 
further  than  this  we  leave  to  the  great  Provider,  with  only  the  general  re- 
quest to  feed  us  with  food  convenient  for  us. 

4.  The  last  blessing  which  Jacob  craves  is  a  happt  restoration  to  bis 
NtiiVB  LAND  : — "  And  tBtll  brinff  me  again  to  my/ather'e  house  in  peace."  The 
lore  of  home  and  kindred  is  one  of  the  deep  instinctive  feelings  which  God, 
for  wise  and  gracious  purposes,  has  implanted  in  the  hnman  heart.  Let  no 
nan  despise  it.  God  himself  does  not  mock  it  as  a  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Jacob.  He  recognizes  its  existence.  He  makes  room  for  its  exercise. 
He  provides  for  its  gratification.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
il  is  not  every  homestead,  Or  every  home  feeling,  that  is  sanctioned  here. 
In  Jacob's  case,  it  was  a  home  consecrated  by  the  rites  of  devotion — a 
home  where  the  father  feared  and  honoured  the  true  God,  and  served  as 
the  high-priest  of  the  family  in  conducting  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Such 
associations  deservedly  made  his  father's  house  dear  to  Jacob ;  and  such 
recollectiooB,  wherever  they  are  entertained,  will  endear  his  early  home  to 
him  who  is  removed  from  it,  whether  in  distant  exile,  or  by  distance  of  time. 
Our  most  famous  national  bard,  when  he  had  sadly  neglected  the  lessons  of 
simple  piety  inculcated  in  his  boyhood  by  parental  tips,  evidently  looks 
back  with  tender  feeling  to  the  Saturday  nights  in  his  father's  cottage  when 
"  the  big  ha'  Bible,"  and  the  sacred  exercises  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
shed  around  the  hearth  a  lustre  and  a  happiness  with  which  palaces  have 
often  but  little  that  will  bear  comparison.  O  !  if  parents  would  desire  that 
their  children  as  they  grow  up  in  life,  and  go  forth,  like  Jacob  now,  to  engage 
in  the  battle  of  the  world,  away  from  parental  care,  should  look  back  with 
afiectionate  interest  to  the  home  of  their  boyhood,  let  that  home  be  con- 
secrated by  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  family  altar,  from  which  incense  and 
spure  offering  shall  ascend  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  T'his  will  throw 
around  their  hearths  such  lasting  attractions  as  will  bind  their  children 
llirough  life,  and  follow  them  like  a  golden  chain  with  ever  increasing 
weight,  the  farther  they  wander  from  their  natal  spot. 

Tab  Ddties  which  Jacob  in  this  Vow  binds  himseif  to  ferform  are 
specially  three,  and  they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  natural  order — presenting 
religioa  in  its  root,  its  branches,  and  its  fruit ;  or,  in  other  words,  religion 
u  the  heart,  in  the  outward  profession,  and  in  the  actual  practice. 

1.  He  engages  to  take  Jehovah  aa  his  portion — "  Then  thall  the  Lord  he 
iny  Qod"  'The  neighbouring  tribes  had  their  lords  many  and  their  gods 
many,  and  even  they  who  were  connected  by  no  remote  affinity  with  the 
chosen  seed,  had  too  generally  forgotten  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
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taken  np  with  some  creature  worship.  Jacob  knew  that  he  also  would  be 
tempted  to  such  apostacy,  and  he  alrenglhena  himseif  against  it,  bj  vowing 
to  reject  the  vanities  of  the  nationa,  and  cleave  to  the  fkith  he  had  learned 
in  hia  father's  houHe.  There  is  Still  need  to  seek  such  strengthening  against 
the  temptations  of  an  idolatrous  world  ;  especially  amidst  the  sunahine  of 
worldly  prosperity  such  as  Jacob  was  lo  enjoy.  How  many  make  gold 
their  hope  and  fine  gold  their  confidence  I  How  many,  in  contemplating 
their  success,  become  worahippera  of  themselves,  speaking  of  what  their  own 
skill  contrived,  and  their  own  arm  accomplished — sacrificing  to  their  own 
drag  and  burning  incense  to  their  own  net!  How  many  in  such  circum- 
stances become  worshippers  of  fortune!  blind  chancel  willing  to  aiicnbe 
their  conquest  to  anything  or  nothing,  rather  than  acknowledge  it  as  from 
God!  Let  the  Lord  only  be  our  God;  the  object  of  our  conatant  and 
supreme  adoration  ;  and  let  His  gifts  in  providence  bind  us  more  closely  to 
Him  when  we  mention  His  loving  kindnesses  one  by  one,  and  say,  This  anil 
this  Cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  Hiid 
excellent  in  working. 

2.  Jacob  engages  to  observe  the  ordinancea  of  religion: — "  And  this  elom, 
which  I  have  set/or  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  liouse."  Where  the  Lord  is  owned 
in  the  affiancing  of  the  heart  to  Him,  He  will  he  acknowledged  also  in  an 
outward  profesaion  and  in  visible  worship.  There  are  men  who  say  that 
they  can  mwntain  a  sense  of  religion  without  observing  religious  ordinances; 
and  that  they  have  communion  with  the  great  Spirit  far  more  satisfactorilj 
when  they  walk  the  flowery  fields  on  a  Sunday,  or  gaze  forth  upon  the  Hlarrj 
heavens,  than  when  they  enter  any  house  set  apart  for  his  worship.  But 
such  men,  if  they  are  not  deceiving  themselves  or  seeking  to  deceive  others, 
must  he  constituted  very  differently  from  any  whom  Scripture  authenticates 
to  be  God's  people.  Even  when  absence  ia  constrained,  and  is  therefore  no 
symptom  of  decaying  piety,  the  soul  languisheth  for  the  courts  of  God's 
house,  like  a  hart  for  the  water  brooks;  but  when  such  absence  is  voluntary, 
it  is  a  despising  not  simply  of  the  ordinance,  bnt  of  the  wisdom,  and  goodness 
andauthorityof  Him  whohas  promised  to  hewjth  us  when  we  meet  in  his  name, 
and  has  commanded  us  to  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  ooraelves  together. 

3.  Jacob  engages  to  honour  the  Lord  with  his  substance: — "  And  of  all 
that  ihou  shah  give  me,  I  will  turely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  Why  a  tenth 
part  ia  specified  here,  and  in  the  law  of  tithes  first  alluded  to  in  the  narrative 
concerning  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.),  we  need  not  wait  to 
conjecture.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  tithing  of  substance  for 
religious  uses  ?  Can  any  power  on  earth,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  show  divine 
authority  for  exacting  any  precise  proportion  of  a  Christian's  means,  for  any 
object  whatsoever  T  We  admit  the  law  to  be  abolished  ;  yet  we  hold  it  to 
be  a  clear  New  Testament  principle,  that  a  portion  of  our  worldly  sub- 
Stance,  it  may  be  a  tenth,  or  more  or  less,  is  due  to  God  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  and  philanthropy.  The  rule  now,  like  the  dispensation  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  spiritual  and  comprehensive — not  arithmetically  precise  as 
before ;  but  to  an  honest  and  enlightened  conscience  it  will  be  felt  as  binding 
and  operative  as  the  patriarchal  or  Mosaic  precept.  "  Give  as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered  you"  is  the  enactment  now;  and  if  the  proaperily,  temporal 
and  apiritual,  enjoyed  by  patriarchs  and  Jews — children  of  the  twilight 
dawn — had  no  more  than  an  adequate  representation  in  the  besKiwmenl  of 
a  tenth,  how  much  is  due  from  Chriatiana^-childran  of  the  glorious  gospd 
day! 

Reader,  have  not  you  vowed  lo  the  Lord  I     Have  not  you  in  the  silence 
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of  the  Sftbballi  erening,  or  in  circumstances  of  danger,  or  under  a  sense  of 
deliverance,  or  amidst  the  solemnities  of  a  communion-table,  engaged  to  lake 
the  Ixird  as  yoor  GodT  Remember,  it  is  better  not  to  voir,  than  liaving 
vowed  to  draw  back.  Be  faithful  to  your  God — failhful  to  your  own  soul. 
If  yon  observe  your  part  of  the  Covenant,  He  will  not  fail  in  his..  Say  of 
[he  Lord,  Thia  is  ray  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Seek  your  happiness  only  in 
Ilia  favour.  Live  near  to  him  in  the  ordinances  of  his  Worship.  Look  on 
all  you  have  and  all  you  are,  as  his,  to  be  used  in  bis  service.  Then  shall 
the  Lord  be  with  you,  to  keep  you  in  the  way  that  you  go ;  to  provide  for  all 
your  need,  and  in  due  time  to  iH'ing  you  to  the  Father's  house  in  peace — the 
bouse  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

Is  some  late  artjcles,  we  directed  attention  to  the  subjects  of  self-knowledge, 
aelf-respecl,  and  self-culture.  A  few  remarks  on  self- discipline  wilt  bring 
ihe  series  to  a  close. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  importance  of  tlie 
duly  of  setf-reatraint.  It  is  indisputable  and  self-evident  that  self-discipline 
is  a  work,  not  more  arduous  than  noble — an  achievement  the  greolest  and 
worthiest  to  which  a  man  can  attain.  Throughout  what  we  have  already 
written,  we  have  been  assuming,  insisting  upon,  and  seeking  to  develop,  its 
wordiness  of  the  most  strenuous  endeavours,  and  if  we  had  stronger 
language  in  which  to  spenk  of  it  we  would  nse  it  now.  Taking  it  now  for 
griuited  that  our  renders  are  more  or  less  alive  to  the  importance  of  self- 
discipline — to  the  imperiitive  nature  of  this  duty,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  concerning  the  way  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  done. 

Men,  we  assume,  are  conscious  of  having  often  left  the  right  path,  or 
of  rushing  impetuously  where  circamspection  is  impera^vely  required, — 
thst  instead  of  making  reason  and  the  sense  of  duty,  as  enlightened  by  the 
Word  of  God,  their  guide,  they  sometimes  allow  these  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  impetuous  and  unbridled  desire,  by  the  cravings  of  appetite  and  the  fury 
of  awakened  passions,  or  to  be  set  at  nought  by  folly,  and  frivolity,  and 
caprice :  they  are  sorrowful  and  ashamed  of  themselves  when  rejection  seta 
their  folly  and  guilt  in  their  true  colours  before  their  eyes : — their  senseless 
anger,  their  sensuality,  their  drunkenness,  or  whatever  other  sin  they  have 
snccmubed  unto,  fills  them,  on  its  retrospect,  with  pain  and  self-reproach, 
Mid  they  resolve  that  they  shall  not  again  give  way,  and  conclude  that  the 
remorse  they  feet,  and  the  resolutionB  they  make,  will  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard to  them  :  but,  while  it  may  possibly  happen  that,  when  again  placed 
ia  circumstances  Bimilor  to  those  in  which  they  fell,  their  remorse  and  reso- 
lutions may  be  remembered,  and  keep  them  from  falling  anew,  it  may  also 
happen  that  these  are  forgotten,  or  that,  though  remembered,  they  la^k  the 
power  to  restrain.  Do  we  say,  then,  that  a  man  ought  no(  to  resolve  to 
forsake  and  guard  against  the  follies  and  the  sins  by  which  he  is  beset? — 
that  he  ought  twt  to  fortify  himself  in  his  good  intentions  by  all  the  motives 
and  all  the  means  which  prudence  may  on  the  instant  surest  ? — that  he 
Bhoald  not  resolve  to  forsake  at  once  the  companionship  of  those  who  have 
Umpted  and  encouraged  him  to  sin  T — that  if,  for  example,  he  has  been 
drunk, — mi  oh  that  sin,  how  beastly  and  prolific  and  damnable  it  is  I 
—he  should  not  on  the  instant  resolve  to  forsake  this  unlawful  indulgence— 
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to  take  the  neceBsar^  steps  to  ibrtify  his  purpose,  aa  well  aa  he  can,  aod  to 
tie  his  hands  as  best  he  may  T  We  eay  no  such  thing.  We  say,  let  men 
resolve,  and  as  sternly  as  they  can,  against  their  individual  and  besetting 
siDS  ;  let  the  drunkard  vow  that  he  will  taste  strong  drink  never  more ;  and 
the  man  prone  to  causeless  anger,  through  infirmity  of  temper,  resolve  that 
he  will  hold  himself  in  check;  and  the  victim  of  sensuality  vow  that  he  will 
flee  the  very  appearance  of  the  evil  to  which  he  is  prone.  All  that  is  good ; 
but  we  would  warn  them  that  all  that  is  not  Miough, — that  it  is  good,  mainly 
because  it  gives  thom  a  breathing  time,  in  which  to  learn  what  the  evil  princi- 
ples are,  of  which  these  things  are  the  evil  manifestations  and  fruits,  and  how 
they  may  be  counteracted  and  destroyed — the  inward  sources  out  of  which  the 
actual  sins  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  fed,  and  how  these  may  be  purified. 
We  would  warn  them,  that  unless  the  discipline  be  thorough  going  and  com- 
plete,— "  nnless,"  to  employ  the  words  of  a  living  author,  "  we  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  strive  to  discover  where  it  is  that  we  are  wrong  in  the  heart," 
and  get  that  righted,  the  old  sin — notwithstanding  vows  and  resolutions- 
may  repeat  its  former  triumphs,  or  may  only  give  way  for  some  other  that 
will  be  ready  to  take  its  place.  In  short,  it  is  not  enough  to  cut  oflT  our  vices 
in  detail ;  we  must  go  deeper,  and  have  the  principles — the  nature  itself— 
changed,  out  of  which  they  spring.  This  conquest  of  ourselves — this  self- 
restraint,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  "  is  not,"  says  the  author  of  "  Easaya, 
written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  "  to  be  attained  by  dwelling  on  each 
particular  instance  of  sin,  and  abserving  after  what  interval  it  occurred,  and 
whether  with  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  temptation  than  usual ;  but,  instead 
of  dwelling  chiefly  on  mere  circumstances  of  this  kind,  we  should  try  and  gel 
at  the  substance  of  the  thing,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  fundamentHl  precept  of 
God  is  violated  by  our  sinful  habits,"  that  we  may  bring,  not  prudential  mo- 
tives alone,  but  those  that  are  distinctively  religious,  to  benr  upon  them. 

Another  suggestion,  which  is  of  great  use,  for  the  purposes  of  self-disci- 
pline, is  this, — that  while  we  seek  to  regulate  and  restrain  what  may  become, 
or  is,  bad,  we  should  seek  "  to  add  to  our  good  purposes,  aud  nourish  the 
affections  that  are  rightly  placed."  There  is  much  wisdom  in  this.  Every 
sin  permitted  tends  continually  to  increase  and  to  open  up  the  way  forothen; 
and  if  we  foster,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  good,  by  meditation,  by  the 
companionship  of  the  virtuous,  by  well-directed  reading,  and  by  sincere  and 
earnest  prayer,  not  only  will  that  form  of  goodness  be  developed  snd  in- 
creased i  but  in  the  light  of  it,  amidst  the  beauty  of  it,  the  guilt  and  deformity 
of  sin  will  be  discovered  and  rebuked.  "  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  baat," 
is  a  wise  injunction  ;  by  doing  that  will  other  conquests  become  possible, 
may  other  conquests  be  best  achieved  :  and — be  your  present  altainieeDta 
greater  or  smaller — if  you  know  how  precious  all  good,  ia  whatever  measnrei 
is ;  that  the  day  of  small  thiugs  is  not  to  be  despised ;  and  how  greater 
goodness  roots  itself  into  that  which  was  before,  and  is  built  upon  it ;  you 
will  foster  every  tendency  to  what  is  good, — will  watch  over  it  as  over  what 
is  mqre  precious  than  untold  gold — to  learn,  in  your  happy  experience,  that 
in  so  doing,  you  will  grow  in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  and  in  holiness. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  expound  as  subjects  of  thought,  and  to  enforce  aa 
tnalters  of  duty,  the  claims  of  self-knowledge,  self-respect,  self- culture,  and  self- 
discipline.  We  have  not  sought  toconcesl  thediOicultyof  the  work  to  which 
we  have  been  calling  our  readers  ;  but  we  have  sought,  at  the  same  time,  lo 
impress  upon  them  its  nobleness,  and  to  unfold  to  them  its  rewards.  We 
Iiave  not  sought  to  Salter  them  by  the  thought,  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
at  once,  and,  aa  it  were,  by  a  leap.     We  know  that  we  must  struggle  long, 
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(tumble  often,  and  oflen  fall,  and  that,  at  the  best,  we  Rhall  only  approxi- 
nate  to  ita  achievement.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  every 
nch  of  ground  gained,  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  of  holiness,  is  itself  a 
^eat  gain,  and  opens  up  tlie  way,  and  strengthens  us,  for  the  attainment  of 
nore.  We  tell  you — would  be  our  concluding  words  to  our  readerB— of 
riuraphs  possible — of  triumphs  that  will  go  with  you  into  the  eternal  state  ; 
)ut  we  tell  you  of  them  only  as  the  rewards  of  self-denial  and  strenuous  and 
lustained  endeavours ;  and,  weighing  the  elemenls  of  the  strife,  not  as 
nncy  might  surmise,  but  as  they  really  are, — abating  not  the  difiicuUieii  a 
ot,  but  remembering  the  nobleness  of  the  strife,  and  the  glory  of  the  rewards, 
—we  would  summon  you  lo  the  battle  against  all  evil — to  Uie  acquisition  of 
ill  that  is  good. 

**  Beliere  not  thoia  who  n.j 
The  upward  road  is  smooth, 
liGSt  [hon  Bhouldst  <tQinble  in  the  way. 

And  funt  before  the  truth. 
Arm,  Arm  thee  Tor  the  fight — 

Cast  uselMS  loads  avay; 
Wsioh  through  the  darkest  boars  of  night; 

Toil  UiroQgb  the  hottett  day. 
To  labour  and  to  lore. 

To  pardon  and  endure. 
To  lift  rtiy  heart  to  God  above, 

And  keep  tbj  conacience  pure. 
Be  thia  thy  conatant  aim, 

Thj  hope,  tby  obUf  delight; 
What  matter  who  would  whisper  blame. 

Or  wbo  would  acorn  and  alight  I 
lyhat  if  thy  God  approre! 

And  if,  within  thj  breast, 

Then  feel  the  earnest  of  his  love. 

The  earnest  of  his  rest! " 


BIBLE-MORALITY  VERSUS  BUSINESS-MORAUTY. 

No.  II. 

PekhapS  no  single  precept  is  more  pertinaciously  insisted  on,  or  more  cogently 
ii^ed  and  argued,  within  the  entire  range  of  the  inspired  volume,  than  simple 
Honesty,  or  truth  between  man  and  man.  Lying  as  it  does  at  the  root  of  all 
locial  morality,  the  principle  here  concerned  throws  out  in  every  direction  ita 
mmberlesa  ofTsboots,  for  good  or  for  evil,  intersecting  society  with  deep  and 
aroad  lines  of  moral  or  Immoral  influences  and  activities,  and  elevating  or  de- 
p^ing  human  nature  in  its  converse  operation.  Wisely,  therefore,  did  He, 
nho  knows  the  nature  and  character  of  man  through  all  its  ramifications  and 
KKial  modifications,  set  his  canon  against  Uie  slaughter  of  this,  the  first,  per- 
bape,  of  merely  human  duties ;  because,  without  truth  in  man  to  man,  there 
cannot  be  truth  towards  man's  Maker  and  Lawgiver,  or  any  consistent  honour 
uid  homage  rendered  to  Him.  For  man  to  take  advantage,  therefore,  of 
his  fellow,  is  to  violate  this  precept,  directly  or  indirectly-  But  man  has 
violated  this  grand  injunction  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  set  him- 
self, out  of  the  resources  of  his  corrupted  nature,  to  extract,  with  devilish 
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ingenuity,  the  means  of  dream  venting,  injuring,  and  oppressing  hi8  bretlmn  ! 
— thus  rendering  homtige  to  ihe  god  of  this  world,  "  a  linr  and  a  murderer ! 
from  tlie  beginning,"  nnd  the  author  of  all  earth-bom  oppressions  und , 
miseries,  rather  than  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  "  from  whom  comelh  dovn 
every  good  and  perfect  gifl,"  and  whose  will  ia,  the  pore  and  perfect  hsppi- ' 
ness  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 

We  have  considered,  in  our  previoos  article,  some  few  of  the  manj  mfiAct 
in  which  our  highly  ai'tificiatized  slate  of  society  .suggests  and  permits  iu 
members  to  take  advantage  of  each  other ;  that  is,  practiciJIy  to  break  one , 
of  the  most  universttl  and  binding  of  God's  commandments — "  Lie  not  oiie 
to  Another."  We  have  also  availed  ourselves  largely  of  extracts  from  i 
volume  of  lectures  ;*  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  occasion  serves — itiiB 
enriching  and  fortifying  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Defraud  not  one  anoili«r,' 
which  is  yet  violated  so  systematically  and  generally  in  business  i^oclelj, 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  nearly  as  much  by  persons  of  religious  profession  a 
by  mere  men  of  the  world.  How  common,  for  iastance,  is  it  for  ac^re- 
minded  and  professedly  religious  men  to  build  up  a  great  and  flourishii^ 
business,  some  of  the  main  elements  of  whose  prosperity  has  been  based  apoo 
a  series  of  transactions  of  the  most  equivocal  character — such  as  bujiog 
certain  kinds  of  goods  systematically  and  regularly,  at  pric«9  which  ibtj 
know  are  far  below  what  the  honest  and  fair  tradesman  can  produce  thea 
for,  and  which,  they  must  be  conscious,  are  partially  manu&ctured  trua 
stolen  materials  T  The  pilferage  of  wefts,  by  handloom  weavers,  from  ih 
manufacturers,  is  an  old  and  standing  grievance  in  our  lar^  manufaclum; 
communities,  and  is  still  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Lsi? 
quantities  of  goods  are  thus  brought,  partly  surreptitiously,  and  partly  openk, 
into  the  market,  and  purchased  by  merchants  and  wholesale  manufacturei^ 
Thus  encouraging  by  their  patronage  an  Extensive  system  of  dishonesty  in 
the  operative,  and  in  the  low  tradesman  who  manufactures  such  arUcles,  imd 
injuring  the  honest  trader,  whilst  sapping  at  the  same  time  the  foimdatioit! 
of  a  pure  business  morality. 

Another  way  in  which  men  defraud  one  another,  and  "rob  God,"  is  thai 
practised  by  the  rich  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who,  being  what  is  called  a 
wide-awake  man,  is  always  looking  sharply  out  tor  jobs,  that  is,  extra  clieif 
bargtuns.  Such  parties  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  private  circum- 
stances of  persons  of  moderate  means,  who  manufacture  goods  suitable  for  their 
trade.  When  business  is  heavy,  or  if  such  persons  are  known  to  have  receotit 
met  with  considerable  tosses,  the  rich  or  easy  buyer,  hovers  about  the  in- 
tended victim,  buys,  perhaps,  a  few  goods,  and  gives  out  from  time  to  li>:t 
oracular  hints,  that,  if  it  were  made'  worth  his  while,  he  could  take  off  il>e 
whole  stock  of  the  distressed  trader.  As  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  Ihicke" 
'around  him,  and  no  safe  outlet  appears  for  his  goods,  he  is  generally  forcri, 
by  his  necessities,  to  capitulate  with  his  friendly  customer,  who  will,  per- 
haps, clear  ofT  his  stock  for  him,  but  at  a  terrible  sacrilice  ;  and  poesiMy  tbe 
parties  are  Christian  brethren,  and  members  of  the  same  church  I  Indeed, 
the  purchaser  very  often  thinks  he  has  been  doing  a  friendly  tnm  for  bis 
brother,  and  talksof  it  as  such.  "It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer: 
but  when  he  goeth  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  Many,  indeed,  and  variou 
are  the  phases  which  the  money 'worshipping  principle  assumes,  to  deceiTt 
and  betray  the  conscience.     To  be  "  diligent  ia  bnsiness,  and  f^vent  in 
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ipirit,"  19  supposed  to  be  "  Berring  the  Lord,"  whilst  the  fervour  of  spirit 
TtaWj  is  given  to  mammoD,  and  not  to  Christ.  The  rich  Christian,  if  a  maa 
oFa  liberal  turn  of  mind,  is,  perhspi,  often  found  a  lu-ge  and  willing  contri- 
l)ijU)r  to  religious  and  philanthropic  schemes,  and  in  this  way  uodoubtedly 
deaires  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  Master.  But  we  Fear  that  the  latter 
object  is  frequently  p«t  forward  lo  cover  the  obliquity  of  the  means  by  which 
the  westth  has  been  realized.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  dwell  much 
Mid  frequently  upon  the  perils  of  riches — the  snares  which  beset  the  soul, 
nrising  out  of  the  terrible  grasp  with  which  they  envelope  the  whole  nature 
and  character  of  man.  "  Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain."  Mot 
so,  says  the  more  ambitious  spirit  of  modem  society.  Each  man  is  on  the 
foil  stretch  to  reach  or  surpass  bis  neighbour  in  the  golden  race.  How 
often,  long  after  a  respectable  competence  has  been  secured,  do  we  see  re- 
ligious professors  carrying  on  business  with  increased  assiduity,  and  some- 
limea  yielding  to  the  excitements  of  those  constantly  recurring  periods  of 
speculation,  and  perilling,  and  sometimes  losing,  the  entire  fruits  of  a  life's 
indualry ;  and  when  they  succeed  in  thus  acquiring  great  wealth,  do  they 
not  often  bear  down,  by  their  overwhelming  capita],  the  industrious  trades- 
man  of  moderate  means,  and  absorb  into  their  overflowing  exchequer  what 
ougbi  to  have  formed  a  provision  for  his  struggling  family  T  Many  times 
bve  we  lamented  this  sore  evil  under  the  sun — the  prostration  of  humble 
industry  before  the  grasping  intolerance  of  capital. 

^e  nlso  the  deleterious  influences  of  wealth  upon  the  characters  and 
babiis  of  those  who  have  risen  from  the  lower  levels  of  society,  and  upon 
ibosB  of  their  family.  Away  to  the  fashionablo  quarters  of  the  city  they 
migrate,  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  splendid  style  of  living  ensues,  Tha 
fons  and  daughters  expand  into  an  absorbing  woridliness  of  character, 
>■  vulgar  luxury  pervades  the  family,  and  each  member  aims  at  an  ex- 
aggerated continuation  of  a  low-thougbted  and  conventional  style  of 
luxuriotu  living.  And,  when  the  founder  of  all  tiiis  sudden  greatness 
passea  away,  and  "  his  place  knows  him  no  more,"  how  seldom  is  it  that 
Ibe  members  of  his  family  are  all  able  to  preserve  intact,  for  any  long 
period,  tlie  treacherous  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  bad  acquired  I 
nliat  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  divisions  are  also  frequently  sown  amongst 
fte  descendants,  arising  from  their  varieties  of  success,  and  the  volu- 
minoug  but  ungratified  ambition  of  some  of  them !  And  who  so  gay  in 
i^f^,  manners,  and  in  public  appearances,  or  who  so  aristocratic  and  ex- 
du^ve  iu  their  manner  towards  those  of  a  slightly  lower  or  supposed  inferior 
Snxie,  as  the  families  of  many  religious  professors,  who  have  swollen  up 
into  the  dainty  society  and  refined  enjoyments  of  our  West-End  May-fairs  t 
"  is,  indeed,  freely  remarked,  that  parties  of  this  hybrid  and  parvenu 
iiixture,  compounded  of  adherents  to  the  world,  and  friends  of  that 
"hich  the  world  hates,  true  religion,  out-Herod  frequently  the  adoring 
oevoteca  of  a  conventional  show  and  fashion,  in  their  nice  measurements  of 
uie  infinitesimal  distances  and  barriers  which  separate,  in  vulgar  minds, 
'lie  various  grades  and  assumed  orders  of  society.  How  different  all  this 
from  that  perfect  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  casteth  out  fear,  and  that 
self-respect  and  qfliet  dignity  which  reign  in  the  heart  and  radiate  from  the 
character  of  the  high-minded  Christian,  who  says,  with  the  great  French 
Qt^atic  poet, — 

"  Je  cralnt  Dien,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'aatre  crsinte." 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  other  forms  by  which  an  undae  love  of 
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wealth  injureH  the  H[»ritBaI  life  of  tlie  ChrUtitm  professor,  and,  through  bim, 
reacU  pern iciously  upon  society.  For  it  is  a  truth,  we  fear,  of  a  wide  appli- 
cation, that  the  frequent  discordance  betwixt  the  lives  and  the  profeBsions  of 
Christians  is  one  of  the  main  cauaes  of  much  of  the  infidelity  'bjiA  irreligion 
which  abound  in  our  large  cities.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  liternrj  and 
scientific  men,  whose  peculiA  habits  of  mind  and  intellectual  lantea  havs 
led  them  into  a  refined  idealism,  and  more  or  less  of  avowed  scepticism,  tte 
professed  infidelity  of  multitudes  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  arisen 
we  suspect,  less  from  a  formal  reception  of  the  principles  of  infidelity,  ibui 
from  a  lurking  persuasion  that  Christianity,  in  its  high  and  hot;  require- 
ments, cannot  be  entirely  true,  otherwise  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  il 
would  stand  out  in  a  more  decided  conformity  to  its  self-denying  precepii, 
and  in  bolder  relief  and  contrast  to  those  of  an  indiscriminating  and  indifferenl 
world.  Pure  Christianity  grierously  offends  the  self-love  and  esteem  of  men 
of  the  world,  and  they  lake  every  occasion  to  revenge  themselves  apos  it 
and  to  vindicate  themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  by  a  merciless  dissection  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  it  as  the  only  rale  rf 
life.  Hence  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  to  "  lei  jw 
light  BO  shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  gloriff 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  all  His  followers  are  specially  reqniii 
to  "  give  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully." 

With  an  extract  or  two  from  the  volume  already  mentioned,  indicstiiii 
various  dangerous  errors  into  which  Christians  are  apt  to  fall,  and  wbkl 
widens  the  range  of  Christian  duty  and  watchfulness,  we  shall  conclude  lie 
article.  Few  things  are  more  unseemly  than  the  vindictive  bitterness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  a  religious  professor  will,  at  times,  maintain  biireil 
or  fancied  rights,  and  the  fierce  litigation,  with  its  unsanctified  iofluenct^ 
into  which  he  will  plunge  in  their  defence.  On  this  head  thus  spealu  tbe 
preacher  i — 

"  Ai  intimately  connacted  with  commercial  inbjects,  it  may  be  proper  aim  td  reau^ 
that  the  observanca  of  the  rule  of  Christian  eqtiitj  will  prarenC  luirightaoiu  litigvk^ 
with  all  the  angrj  pangionB,  and  protracted  mental  and  pbjaical  suffering*,  of  wEidi  t 
bus  been  tbe  fmitful  cnnne.  Both  in  the  commercial  world  and  in  prirale  life,  il  ^ 
been  ^e  meana  of  inflicting  much  injury  and  frand,-~a  mighty  engine  of  oppnuioi  u* 
WTonn.  What  family  diacorda  has  it  occariooed  t  How  much  of  Bngniah  hu  it  tiM* 
Ihswidoir'a  andorphan'a  cap  of  sorrow  1  How  many  lives  has  it  embittered  aodstioiuiied' 
How  many  hearta  has  it  broken  I  Casea  will,  probably,  often  ariae  to  occaaion  lillgoiM 
where  there  ia  no  wrong  oontemplated  by  either  part;  ;  but  an  immenae  prepoaiienic 
ofthebosineM  that  feeda  oil  onrconrta  of  law  and  equity,  ia  founded  in  groas  iijuiia 
A  man  who  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  Christisn  eqailjf,  would  no  more  oonnncM  •• 
Diynat  law-auit,  or  defend  an  unrigbteoos  cauae,  knowing  il  to  b«  aach,  than  be  nn' 
commit  an  act  of  deliberate  robbery.  What  ia  it  indeed  but  robbery — wrong  ioflicud  i" 
tbe  moat  cruel  manner,  in  tbe  hope  of  profiling  by  tbe  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  li*-- 
to  compel  another  to  bare  recoarae  to  an  expensive  legal  proceea,  to  gain  or  to  dcfsK 
hia  right)  ?  By  withholding  or  aeaailing  thoae  rights,  men  not  only  force  their  Diij^ 
bonre  to  expend  their  property, — tbua  unrighteously  depriiing  tbera  of  their  dot-W 
very  often  expoae  them  to  an  nntold  amount  of  anxiety  and  mental  suffering,  wbiclin 
tbouaands  of  inalancea  bas  been  fatal  both  to  health  and  life.  All  those  preeepti  wbi^ 
enjoin  upon  ua  the  lore  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  practice  of  equity,  and  mark  tliB  <>» 
tinctiona  between  good  and  evQ,  mnat  be  blotted  from  the  Bible,  btfora  it  can  be  ni>« 
M  appear  chat  such  a  course  of  action  ia  right." — P.  IS3, 

And,  at  p.  189,  the  following  pertinent  observations  occur  : — 

"  Adherencs  to  equity  ia  the  only  courae  that  conriala  with  true  peace  and  camrarl  <^ 
mind.  Any  amount  of  pecuniary  profit  ia  dearly  obtained,  when  it  is  proanrod  b;  uw 
•acriace  of  that  inward  BBiisfaotion  which  alwaya  accompanies  conaoionainte^ty.  '"'* 
wteked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  whan  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  c»*l  up  mire  aoaoi^ 
There  Is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  tbe  wicked.'    (lauah  Irii.  20,  21).    Hie  dealer  a 
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DnTJ^tMnnieM,  If  he  do  not  stand  Incon^nkl  druid  of  expoanTO,  ii  tormented — howertr 
be  11U7  ilriTB  to  banub  mch  thanghu  fram  hii  mind — irilfa  apprehaDiioni  ooncernlog  tha 
uxannt  ho  mut  one  day  render  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  this  he  find*  to  be  k 
norm  It  the  root  of  all  hi*  enjojinenta.  Hi*  peace  of  mind  is  often  diitnrbed  b;  recol- 
ItclioDS  which  he  dare  not  nnboeom  to  fait  dearest  friends.  Hii  l«  a  harden  which  he 
nml  beu-  alona.  No  wonder  that  penona  in  auth  circnmBtances  often  become  peeTiih 
lad  onbippj  in  themselvea,  and  a  aoarce  of  onhappinesi  to  othen  ;  for  tbej  can  neither 
Imk  back  apon  the  put  with  aatiifaction,  nor  to  the  fatnre  without  painfnl  appreheniion, 
Bnt  It  it  far  otherwige  with  him  who  makei  the  rale  of  eqnity  the  guide  of  iJi  life.  He 
kai  not  the  scmtinj  of  aor  eje.  He  ilandinot  in  dread  of  anj  inconrenient  diuwTeries. 
Tbe  mceeu  that  alteads  his  ezertionn  in  bnainesa  he  can  contemplate  with  nnallojed 
Miilaclion  ;  and  if  thai  anccsaa  do  not  equal  his  juit  antieipation*,  itill  ha  hai  the  con- 
Klation  of  knowing  that  he  hae  wronged  no  man, — defrauded  do  nan ;  and,  having 
nmlied  to  apjnore  himself  unto  Qod,  he  oao  look  to  the  future  nndismajed,  and  with  con- 
Gdincecommit  his  wajunto  Him  who  loreth  righteoasneu,  and  whose  coantenaDce  doth 
bebvM  the  npright." 

As  qualifying  to  a  sligbt  extent  aome  of  our  previous  obaervations,  we  quote 
Ui«  Mowing  just  and  apposite  remarks  : — 

"  We  ma;  saj  of  diligence,  as  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  oHen  lud  of  tfaoie  virtaea 
*bicb  ioeiitablj  lead  to  it,— that  '  no  talents,  no  oircumstances,  no  opportunities,  will 
mike  a  two-legged  creatures  man  without  it.'  But  when  a  man  has  within  him  the  spirit 
nf  indulrj,  no  matter  how  small  hig  natural  talent  maj  be,  b;  active  and  constant  appli- 
cition  he  will  far  ontatrip  abler  men,  who  have  not  bis  amount  of  diligence.  Zaccheus, 
of  low  llatare,  stood  amidst  tha  crowd  in  Jeiicho,  to  all  seeming  a  laekless  little  man. 
Tel  be  had  some  energ;  in  him,  and  resolved  not  to  be  lost  amidst  the  multitude :  he 
^  ap  into  a  sjcamare-tree  b;  ibe  road-side,  and  won  for  lumielf  the  highest  dignity 
lai  blBSKdness.  Many  who  were  onc«  thooght  to  be  In  ever;  respect  little,  have,  b; 
ffligence,  nsen  to  be  strong  and  mighty.  Ouigence  ia  in  all  tbings  the  great  law  of 
tamui  progress. 

"  Diligence  is  pi ainl;  and  indispeniably  becessarT  to  the  sonl'sadvaneement  in  strength 
lud  haliness.  When  you  meet  with  a  man  who  has  come  'unto  the  measure  of  the 
naigrs  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  j'  who  is  a  strong,  compact,  perfect  Christian ;  whose 
Kind  is  filled  with  God's  truth,  and  whose  soul  is  filled  with  Ood's  lore  ;  wbo  Is 
nnmg  in  futh,  in  hope,  in  all  the  Christian  virtues ;  resolute,  but  tranquil ;  finn,  but 
nodeil ;  earnest,  zealous,  yet  prudent  and  dignified  ;  who  rejoices  wiib  trembling,  and 
tsSea  with  patience ;  one  wbose  heart  is  cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  replete  with 
podiien  ;^you  see  one  who  bas  excelled  in  diligence.  Much  prayer,  much  watching, 
nucb  self- discipline,  much  reading  of  Ood's  word,  and  much  waiting  at  God's  feet, — 
iua»  enly  could  form  and  perfect  such  a  character  as  his.  When  a  man  rises  in  secular 
^,  il  Is  m  almost  all  coses  found  that  diligence  is  the  prime  cause  of  hit  elevation  ;  just 
u  Solnmon's  servant  was  exalted  by  his  rojal  master,  not  so  much  on  account  of  bodily 
iMDgth  or  mental  vigour,  as  of  hiis  industry.  '  And  the  man  Jeroboam  was  a  mighty 
DID  of  vsloar  ;  and  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that  he  was  industrious,  he  made  bim 
inlet  oter  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph.'  And  as  In  secular,  so  in  the  spirituid 
Hit,  it  ia  by  diligence  men  thriia  and  prosper. 

"Diligence  is  also  needful  (o  proper  mental  culture.  God  requires  men  to  strengtheo 
ud  repleaisb  the  mind  witli  knowledge,  and  to  do  this  they  mtist  labour.  '  Also  that 
>be  tDul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good  ;  and  he  tbal  basieth  with  his  feet 
nmeth.'  The  haste  thus  censured,  is  a  heedless  and  ignorant  baste, — rashness,  predpi' 
■ucf.  Not  snch  bast*  a*  the  Ladn  adage,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  bad  inscribed  apon 
Iw  walking-stick  advises, — 'Make  haste  slowly.'  Men  who  get  sound  knowledge  must 
tkng  Duke  haste ;  and  having  got  it,  mast  thus  moke  haste  to  increase  it.  Idle  men 
winat  get  nsefnl  knowledge ;  and  if  they  could,  in  ibeii  indolence,  get  it,  it  would 
Iw  of  Ultle  HOTtb  to  them ;  for  they  lack  the  very  power  by  which  it  U  made  a  bless- 
ing.  and  turned  to  any  good  practical  purpose.  But  the  slothful  man  can  never  be 
Kins;  he  may  be  very  turgid,  flippant,  proud  ;  he  may  jost  have  vigour  enongh  in  him 
hi  lift  up  his  light  empty  head,  and  to  call  himself^ 'Sir  Oracle;'  but  who  likes  to 
iiitea  i  '  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  oaa  render  a 
reajon,"'— P.  211. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract,  embodying  traths  of  tbe  highest  character, 
and  particularly  necessary  for  Christiana  engaged  in  the  uncertain  struggle 
0!  business  life  : — 

'As  a  general  role,  it  maybe  affirmed,  that  the  tnilypioo*  man, — the  thoughtful. 
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coiuiiteal  Cbrittiui, — ii  likely  to  lucceed  in  bis  world);  sffain,  mnd  rallier  to  tub  ikvi 
hii  original  poeicioa,  tbui  lo  sink  below  it.  Tbe  Btrict  ioicgritj  snd  adherence  in  iruih, 
whicb  will  mark  all  hU  transaclioaB, — tba  iodustry  and  peraeverance  which  hit  rellgici!;i 
priccipleB  will  promoM  aod  siutaJii,— IhB  piudetice  and  lelf-conlrol  which  he  will  bsbiiu- 
ftllj  muiifcat, — will  all  contribute  lo  hia  inoceu  and  advancement.  Besidet,  the  ipctiil 
care  of  DiTiae  Providenca  it  exerciaed  OTer  ever;  man  who  haa  returned  from  the  puli 
of  diaobedieoce,  haa  ded  to  the  croas  of  Chnat  aa  the  appointed  refuge  of  the  auiltj,  aid 
haa  given  himsslf  up  to  the  Diiine  (ervice.  It  ia  matter  orexprsas  promise,  thattDtht 
man  ahall  never  be  deseited  b;  God,— ^tbat  all  bis  wants  shall  be  provided  fur,  and  i  mi 
ficient  portion  of  tbia  world'a  good  bevonchaafed  to  him.  '  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdoi 
of  God,  and  Hia  rigbteouaneaa  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yon.'  (Msllliti 
vi.  23.)  'LctyouT  cuDversation  be  without  covetaaaneia ;  B.nd  be  content  with  fax 
thiDga  aa  je  have :  for  He  hath  swd,  {  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  So  ibil 
we  may  boldly  aay.  The  Lord  is  mv  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  da  golo 
me.'  (Hebrews  xiii.  5,  6.)  Still  it  is  not  promised  that  nninterrnpted  sacceBs  tbili 
attend  your  efForta,  or  that  jour  industry  and  perseverance  ahall  in  every  case  be  nnuitfl 
with  affluence.  The  arrange nienta  of  Divine  Providence  are  regulated  by  far  hJfbH 
principles  than  a  regard  toonr  temporal  comfort,  and  are  directed  to  afar  nobler  end  tbu 
our  present  gratification.  And  ihua,  while  we  Me  aaaured,  that  if  we  give  onnelies  niit 
the  Lord,  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  to  want  and  wretchedness,  we  may  yet  iBitiii 
losses  and  disappoiutmentii  and  our  path  throngb  life  may  be  a  thorny  and  petplesit 
path. 

"  What  then  are  tbe  dangers  lo  which  the  Christian  ig  expoaed,  when  comnHTciL 
difficulties  and  reverses  press  upon  his  spirit, — when  the  dark  clouds  of  advetdl;  £>tbH 
round  him,  relieved  only  by  aome  faint  gleams  of  light? 

"  The  Grat  danger  to  which  I  would  refer,  is,  tbat  his  tnit  in  lAe  special prwiieKi  n 
Ood  may  &B  tBtaktntd,  and  he  may  be  tempted  even  to  renounce  and  abandon  it.  Il  t< 
oooiparatively  easy  to  realize  and  acknowledge  tba  asency  of  Qodin  human  affair),  "li" 
we  experience  Hia  interposition  to  promote  our  comfort, — when  we  can  almost  lee  Uii 
hand,  opening  our  way,  and  leading  us  onward  to  a  poaitioa  which  we  had  wi;M:' 
ocoupy,  and  which  leems  to  be  desirable  and  important.  True,  our  natural  pronenmii 
glory  in  ourselves  may  cause  us  to  forget  Ood  ;  and,  instead  of  gratefully  acknowledgirf 
tbe  iaterpoiiitions  of  Hit  love  and  cere,  we  may  dwell  with  fond  complacency  ouoaro>i 
wisdom,  and  forethought,  and  energy,  as  having  contributed  to  our  success.  But  till faootli 
the  heart  is  thua  liable  to  wander  from  God  in  the  lime  of  prospeni j,  yet,  aa  antnuflcnn' 
coBoiction,  if  we  do  but  seriously  reflect  on  the  subject,  it  la  comparatively  easy,  is  vi' 
circumstances,  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  aupenntending  and  benignant  Providence.  Bii 
when  the  shook  of  adversity  is  felt, — when  ooi  hopes  are  blasted,  and  one  biller  di>- 
appointment  followi  another  in  rapid  succession, — our  faith  in  the  reality  of  God'i  (in 
of  His  people  may  be  severely  tried.  With  tbe  venerable  patriarch,  when  to  \\t  Im 
of  his  beloved  Joseph,  and  the  pressure  of  outward  scarcity,  there  was  added  the  n- 
moval  of  Benjamin,  endeared  to  bim  by  peculiar  asaociationa  of  tenderness,  we  mi;  br 
ready  to  exclaim,  '  All  these  things  are  against  me  I'  and  it  may  even  seem  to  u!,  ibi! 
we  are  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken  and  fatherless  world,— the  sport  of  accident,— uibE. 
friended  and  forgoltsn." — F.  262.  , 


SYRIA  AND  PAUISTINB." 

MocH  scope  will  yet  renmin  for  new  discoveries  formany  years  to  come, sotwilhsliw'* 
ing  all  that  has  been  already  done  by  travellers  in  "  the  lands  of  the  Bible."  }lic< 
books  have  been  written  on  Palestine;  many  more  will  yet  be  written,  before  tbesul'- 
jectcan  be  exhausted.  In  the  department  of  sacred  geography  there  remaineth  niurli 
land  to  be  possessed  ;  and  even  in  the  departments  <d'  prophetical  interpretit'oO' 
and  Christian  evidence,  there  will  be  reaped  a  succession  of  rich  harvests  b;  ibc 
hands  of  those  Christian  travellers  who  are  destined  yet  to  carry  to  thst  Und  tbe 
enterprize,  the  caution,  the  courage, theleaming,  and  theenthusiasco  that  are  woill.' 
of  the  wide  subject  of  their  investigation.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  sncicx' 
investigators  and  even  compilers  can  sever  be  set  aside.     The  industry  of  Relud 

'  Narrative  of  a  journey  thrgORh  ajrig  and  Paleitine  in  1951  and  1853,  by  C.  W.  II.  Ta 
de  Telde,  WXa  Lieutenant  Dutcli  R.K.,  Chevalier  of  the  Lcicion  at  Honour,  tnnslsl«l  laiii 
the  auihor'a  auperiDtendenoe.    In  two  volume*.    William  Blackwood  and  8<m*. 
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Mid  Pockoke  can  never  be  superseded — the  contributiona  of  Mausdrell  and  Bnrck- 
hardt  can  never  be  rendered  obsolete.  No  future  SMiveyot  of  the  knd  of  Eiumonud 
gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  work  he  undertakes,  even  though  he  were  destitute  at 
cnce  of  humility  and  gratitude,  would  ever  eaj  to  Richardson,  or  RobinBon,  or  Olin, 
or  Wilson,  or  Ljnch,  "we  have  no  need  of  thee."  But  still  leas  can  any  friend  of 
the  most  ettiinent  of  these  writers  dream,  that  he  has  forestalled  the  work  of  future 
iDvestigation  on  a  single  spot  of  that  land  which  has  in  so  manj  respects  been  "  the 
glory  of  all  lands." 

We  purpose  to  give  in  this  article  such  a  brief  view  of  the  most  recent  work  on 
Syria  and  Palestine,  as  ma;  introduce  its  author  to  the  acqu^ntance  of  our  readers. 
Chevalier  Van.de  Velde  ia  a  native  of  Holland ;  and  bis  work  is  in  circulation  in  the 
Dutch,  English,  and  Qerman  languages.  He  has  been  impelled  by  bis  Christian 
interest  in  the  Holj  Land,  to  devote  the  experience  he  acquired,  both  in  the  civil 
and  naval  service  of  the  Dutch  government,  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  geograph  j. 
At  the  head  of  the  Dutch  hjdrographical  office,  he  acquired  an  experience  in  the 
work  of  practical  surveying  which  must  be  of  immense  value  to  one  who  would  do 
the  part  of  a  discoverer,  as  well  as  a  compiler  in  the  geography  of  Scripture.  He 
has  for  some  years  beeu  known  in  Holland  and  ih  France  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  island  of  Java  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  for  which  King  Louis  Phillipe 
gave  bim  the  knightly  decoration  to  his  name,  which  appears  on  the  title-page  of  bis 
present  work.  It  may  be  added  that  besides  his  experience  in  the  construction  of 
maps,  he  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  tlie  facultv  of  sketchiog—an  accomplishment 
DO  luure  than  worthy  of  his  descent  from  the  celebrated  painter  of  the  same  name', 
■ho  stands  high  among  the  masters  of  Holland ;  and  some  of  the  productions  of 
whose  pencil  grace  the  best  galleries,  not  only  in  hia  own  country,  but  in  ours. 

One  special  qualificatioo  belonging  to  Van  de  Velde  is,  that  he  has  gone  to  Pales- 
tine vrith  sentiments  springing  from  the  deep  inner  fountiun  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  life.  No  doubt  not  a  few  of  bis  readers  will  think  there  is  too  mnch  mora- 
lizing, and  what  some  may  call  "  preaching,"  in  his  volumes.  With  this  objection  we 
woald  entirely  sympathise,  were  the  reflections  introduced  by  the  author  either  forced 
or  unnatural ;  but  tboy  are  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  a  mind  of  which  Bible 
truth  has  taken  lai^e  possession  ;  and  thus  not  only  do  they  often  tend  to  illustrate 
Bible  localities  and  histories  ;  but  even  whan  they  are  simply  the  expression  of  the 
"Tiler's  own  mood  of  mind,  the;?  are  still  more  than  accidental  or  even  incidental, 
being  the  actual  facts  of  a  Christian  man's  experience  in  the  respective  scenes  to 
I'hicli  they  are  related.  It  is  of  no  small  value  to  be  carried  along  this  line  of  sur- 
vey, extending  to  and  &o,  by  crossings  and  recrossings,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  lake 
and  mountain,  to  the  extent  of  2600  miles,  by  a  Christian  traveller,  who  pauses 
not  only  to  examine  the  stones  of  ancient  ruins,  not  only  to  use  his  surveying  in- 
^rumenls  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  heights  and  angles,  hut  to  take  out  his  Bible 
^ii  b  read  it,  as  bis  hand-book,  not  for  Palestine  alone,  hut  for  that  "  better  country 
"hich  ia  an  heavenly." 

/The  good  HoUandic  Chevalier  also  shows  us,  that  though  his  people  are  prover- 
bially staid  and  sobermlnded,  he  is  not  that  dull  and  immovable  observer  who  re- 
fuses to  kindle  into  enthusiasm,  and  to  give  licence  to  a  little  genial  fancy,  over  scenes 
'sting  to  be  surveyed  by  instruments  of  observation  pointing  higher  and  deeper  than 
Ae  telescope  and  the  barometer.  We  like  a  writer  on  Palestine  all  the  better  that 
M  can  indite  such  sentences  as  these  on  such  an  object  as  Mount  Hermon ; — 

BDme  of  itfl  deep  light  gre«n  valleyslifl  bofare  me  .  .  .  Behind  tbe  fint  dark  green  range 
>re  lecD  the  peaka  ef  higher  mountains,  and  here  the  pine  woods  are  aprmkled,  ae  it  ware, 
"■Ih  silier  bj  the  snow,  giving  a  wonderful  contrast  of  light  and  shade  Behind  these  ridges 
Md  high  sbove  them  all,  rises  one  broad  summii,  on  »i)iob  test  deep  masses  of  all  but  eternal 
inOK.lfaniteiTed  by  the  sunlight  to  a  transparent  pale  gold  tint,  with  intermingled  gleams  of 
P^!  iuBtre,  such  u  never  yet  bive  been  expressed  by  painters'  art.    This  magnificent  snowy 

Utrmon,- eo  rioh  and  fruitfol.  The  Arab's  c^l  the  Hermon  •  DJ^el-a-SJich,'  thB'chief  of 
Dimntiina.'  A  ohief,  a  king  among  the  maunlalns  ia  it  indeed  ;  cot  the 'man  of  ancient  days' 
"lome  will  have  it,  who  seeiu  ita  snowy  ravines  a  likeness  to  the  white  beard  ot  an  old  man, 
"il  nothing  more  i  no,  but  »  royal  prinee  art  thon,  an  image  o/  the  'Oreat  King;'  and  that 
iwltofmajeity  on  whioh  wo  could  never  tire  gazing,  that  brow  of  pale  gold  glittering  in  the 
"^ikMK  skies,  those  ravines  of  dark  deep  shade,  and  tboia  tall  clifb  smiling  in  the  lua'a  rays ! 
"-aanr  sbilt  the  remembraaoe  of  these  thy  beauties  paae  from  me." — Vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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Witli  aimiUr  Kpirit  be  de«cribe8  the  Leontee  Tiier  as  seen  from  the  mini  of  llie 
CaaUeofSjuktf:— 

■*  How  iht.!!  I  detcribe  to  jou  [he  winding!  of  the  LeoDtsi,  there  berore  me  ;  do  tint 
tilierj  lioe  wreathing  throujch  plunaarcarn  fieJda,  no  broad  sheet  of  water,  with  lowniud 
hamlet),  hills  and  valliei,  refleoled  in  iti  mirror;  but  a  wild  inountalD  torrent,  whow  pMi  . 
witen  daah  beodlonf^  and  toainiDg  OTer  tbeir  rockj  bed,  ai  if  it  were  a  monater  Hrpeii 
chained  in  the  jawning  ga\l  muiy  a  hundred  teet  below,  where  ihe  wrilh«  and  itnig^ 
■Tflrmore  to  eicape  her  dark  and  narrow  priiion  between  thoM  fearful  rocki,  but  alwiTiii 

cloM,     You  would  perhapft  feel  dizzj,  were  1  to  ask  you  to  &ncy  yoursetf  on  the  edK^  of  the  I 

farthest  projecting  wall  of  the  castle,  and  tooting  down  from  a  height  of  tifteen  hundred  (hi  '■ 

(tho  height  of  Hve  tall  iplrva  piled  abore  oaoh  other)  upon  the  glorioua  torrent  as  it  mbs  I 
past  at  the  foot  of  theperpendicularrock  of  SjaklE."— P.  113. 

The  great  object  Van  de  Velde  has  kept  Bteadil;  in  view  in  bis  wide  jaurnc^nis, 
hu  been  to  funiisb  a  nev  map  of  Faleatinc,  more  complete  and  accurate  thao  ani 
hitberto  given  to  tbe  world.  On  tbia  important  work  be  bas  been  for  some  ]iw  I 
busil;  employed ;  and,  besides  tbe  extent  to  vhicb  be  can  avail  bimaelf  of  miteriib 
amazed  bj  others,  he  will  have  it  in  bis  power  to  add  a  larger  list  of  fresh  discovcric!, 
than  almost  any  of  bia  predecessors  in  this  department  of  inveatigation  'i1i«t'() 
volumes  before  us  will  not  be  Irealed  with  justice  bj  any  one  who  reads  tbem,  witlh 
out  a  reference  to  tbis  grand  object  of  the  author.  He  couid  easily  have  prodiradi 
wiirk  of  greater  interest  to  tbe  general  reader,  had  be  traversed  Syria  and  Palestint 
feolely  with  tbe  view  of  adding  a  readable  book  of  travels  to  the  mass  of  epbemenl 

Eroductions  of  that  kind  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  present  itoit, 
Dwever,  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  forerunner  of  the  map  on  which  the  author  i« 
now  labouring,  is  enlivened  by  a  thousand  little  narratives  exhibiting  tbe  sad  nwrJ 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people;  and  setting  forth  a  series  of  personal  hazuds. 
EUGcesses,  and  reverses,  so  truthfully  delineated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pemse  iba 
without  tbe  deepest  interest.  The  author'a  deacription  of  "the  desolations  of  nun; 
generation  a,"  of  "  the  holy  city  "  and  its  environa,  of  "  the  excellency  of  Camiel  iti 
Sharon,"  of  tbe  glooiny  and  solemn  region  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  of"  the  glory  of  Lebanon,' 
and  of  countless  other  scenes,  show  that  he  must  have  moved  from  place  to  pl»« 
with  his  pen  in  hand.  His  animated  sketches  of  Beys  and  Shecks,  and  Draeoinenuid 
Mukharis  and  Muleteers,  and  especially  of  the  Bedouins  he  was  coostantTy  encoun- 
tering, ahow  that  he  has  a  ehrewd  eye  for  guaging  men,  as  well  as  measuring  heights 
and  taking  at^Iea. 

We  should  Uke  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  courage,  patience,  avdstoal- 
hearted  perseverance  that  are  indispensable  to  a  traveller  in  Palestine.  Pertapi  he 
has  arrived  at  such  a  town  as  Akka,  atier  a  day  of  hunger  and  toil  over  impracti- 
cable roads ;  and  as  the  sun  ia  set,  tbe  gates  are  shut.  He  contrives  to  make  sonK 
noise  by  knocking  at  the  gates,  and  forthwith  a  face  appears,  and  some  Aratnc 
sentences  are  uttered,  of  which  the  only  word  tbe  traveller  understands  ia  BakititcA 
(a  gift  or  bribe).  Or  perhaps  be  is  near  no  walled  town,  and  he  has  arraogcd  villt 
some  person  of  consideration  in  a  village,  to  start  with  him  neit  morning  at  sunrist 
with  two  or  three  mules  to  bear  his  baggage.  Morning  comes,  but  no  mules  lod  no 
miUetecr.  By  and  by,  the  person  who  had  concluded  the  bai^Mn  the  preceding 
evening  makes  his  appearance,  and  says  he  must  have  more  piastres.  If  tbis  p<iint 
is  ceded  (seeing  the  traveller  is  in  his  hands),  some  new  contj'oversy  is  raised.  One 
of  the  mules  is  lame,  and  will  be  in  a  few  hours  unable  to  proceed  under  its  burden 
— this  being  indeed  according  to  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  Mijihari,  thoDg'>  ^^ 
of  tbe  traveller  ;  who  bas  bis  cook  and  his  dragoman  (interpreter)  already  hired  and 
in  readiness  to  start.  It  will  be  well  if  tbe  day  is  not  pretty  far  spent  before  Ihcj 
have  begun  their  journey,  and  if  the  half  of  tbe  viUagers  are  notout  of  doors  esjerlj 
listening  to,  or  taking  part  in  tbe  controversy,  between  the  teased  traveller  »nd  his 
piastre-loving  muleteer.  Probably  tbe  town  to  which  he  ia  proceeding,  is  silniled 
not  in  a  valley,  but  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  for  the  ancient  method  of  dwelling  Sw  the 
sake  of  security,  on  tbe  "  high  places  of  the  earth,"  still  prevails  in  Palestine.  Tbe 
townsmen  have  seen  our  traveller  and  his  baggage  for  a  good  hour  before  he  csmn 
up ;  and  many  of  them  are  awaiting  his  arrival  with  eager  curiowty,  some  of  them 
with  high  hopes,  in  some  form  or  another,  to  get  hold  of  a  few  piattrtt.  If  he  ^7* 
all  night  in  tlie  little  town,  and  if  it  be  winter,  where  he  cannot  use  his  camp  «iu> 
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hu  own  deui  inflated  ur-bed,  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  the  Termin  that  infest  tlie  khan 
nhere  he  putB  up,  give  him  any  rest  after  the  cuiioiu  townsmen  have  left  him. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  ruin  hard  bj  of  which  our  tnveller  wishes  next  mnming  to  take 
a  sketch,  and  ere  he  has  well  be^n  his  work,  he  is  hemmeii  in  on  all  ddea  bj  groop* 
who  come  to  peer  over  his  shoulder  to  find  what  he  is  about.  When  lie  wishes  to 
sscertain  the  position  of  some  villages  seen  in  the  distance,  he  adjusts  his  instru- 
ments with  this  end  in  viev,  and  proceeds  to  work,  but  a  score  of  difficulties  start 
up  between  him  and  his  object : — 

"And  now,"  uj^  Cbavalier  Vsn  tie  Telde,  "if  jdu  would  hsva  an  idu  of  thi  maaner  in 
vbieh  I  proceed  witb  mj  trigonaraetriciJ  aurreyB,  let  me  giie  it  joa.  Figure  to  jou»el(^ 
then,  a  coDieaienl  appsralai  ereated  on  the  higheat  rcuf  in  the  tillnge,  where  all  i>  IsTel  ind 
connected,  lo  thst  one  niBj  bmiIj  >tep  from  the  one  huu«e  to  tbe  other  i  that  the  instrument 
19  placed  on  its  three  legs,  and  the  teleicope  directed  to  a  certain  hitl-lop  or  liJlage.  1 
natch  for  the  moment  when  the  needle  in  the  compou  atanda  Btill ;  hut  around  ms  are 
■tandin^  above  a  score  of  men  in  the  bighest  ttate  of  wonderment,  who,  in  spilfl  of  mj  esrneat 
entreatieH  to  them  to  keep  still,  bj  their  movementa  keep  the  rooMerrace  iu  incessant  vibra^ 

ilie  segment  read  off;  but  sn  ande  of  what  village  P  Yea  \  that  the  cu'rioua  b;Btanden  will 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me.  'Now,' says  the  one,  '  that  is  B'reika."  'No.' aaya  another, 
inifn-upting  him  ;  'it  is  Neha-ek-Ksaibi ;  B'reika  lie*  right  in  that  direction.  A  third  one*. 
'The;  know  nothing  about  it  ;  ;oa  can't  see  B'reika  from  this  for  it  lies  behind  jonder  hilU 
top,  but  the  village  jbv,  now  paint  to  is  Fnrujil.'  A  sheoh  maintains  that  ail  tbete  are 
itnpid  bawiers,  but  tliat  be  would  be  in  a  eoudition  to  asj  what  place  it  is  to  which  the  glan 
is  ilirected,  could  he  himself  ascertain,  b;  looking  through  it,  what  village  I  precisely  mean. 
Well,  tbe  lelBscope  will  show  it  to  him.  He  looks,  looks  again,  but  sees  nothing,  he  says  ; 
no  wonder,  be  bad  never  looked  through  a  telescope  before.  After  much  pushing  backwards 
lad  forwards  in  order  to  suit  the  focua  to  hie  eje,  he  sees  at  laat  the  vlilBRe  in  question,  and 
now  says  decisively  that  it  is  B'reika.  One  may  henoe  conclude  how  much  patience  and  how 
nmcb  time  are  required,  in  order  to  survey  the  villages  all  the  horizon  round.'— P.  217. 

Our  Dutch  traveller  visited  the  scenes  where  the  American  explorer.  Lieutenant 
L^ch,  conducted  his  most  interesting  investigations.  The  Hollander  evidently 
shrinks  from  indulging  in  one  disparaging  word  towards  his  transatlantic  brother 
lieutenant ;  though  he  would  evidently  smile  if  he  were  aeked  whether  he  saw  a 
"  pillar  of  salt  "  that  had  any  special  relation  to  "  Lot's  Wife."  He  scarcely  dia- 
guises,  however,  the  amusement  with  which  he  regards  the  so-cslled  discoveries  of 
Sodom  and  OomoTrah,  of  Zoar,  Admah  and  Zeboim,  by  M.  de  Saulcy.  This  French 
traveller  has  produced  a  very  lively  work,  which  has  been  well  received  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  France.  He  went  to  the  Holy  Land  an  unbeliever ;  he  returned 
a  believer.  He  went  to  "  The  Grotto  of  Nazareth,  where  the  Holy  Virgin  received 
the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel,"  and  there  he  shed  tears  never  to  be  forgotten. 
We  should  be  the  last  to  smile  at  these  tear«.  But,  unfortunately,  the  grotto  is  a 
Bcene  better  fitted  to  indulge  credulity  than  to  nourish  faith ;  and  credulity  seems 
to  tie  the  prime  qualification  for  making  and  recording,  and,  we  may  add,  receiving 
such  discoveries  as  those  that  fell  to  the  shore  of  this  lively  French  Catholic  around 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  certain  rapacious  Bedouin  chief  of  the  name  of 
AbuDahuk,  who  guided  the  Dutch  traveller  towards  the  Dead  Sea  in  1862,  and  left 
him  after  plying  him  with  a  thousand  unsuccessiijl  arts  to  extort  money  from  htm, 
tsii  in  1848  found  the  French  traveller  less  knotcing,  but  withal  more  lavish  of 
piastres ;  and  by  dint  of  the  Bedouin's  creative  faculty,  the  old  CiUea  of  tbe  Plain 
vere  made  to  spring  up  into  sight,  to  the  pliant  purse  and  pliant  futh  of  the  senti- 
mental Frenchman. 

We  shall  here  subjoin  two  extracts  referring  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  environs — 
the  former  of  which  touches  on  the  discoveries  of  de  Saulcy;  the  other  giving  a  brief 
and  very  intelligible  view  of  the  great  question  which  throws  such  a  melancnoly  in- 
terest around  that  scene  of  desolation : — 

"  I  have  followed  M.  de  Sanloy's  track  In  this  place  irith  Bedouins  of  the  same  tribe,  of  the 
•una  shecb— Bedoai'ns  accustomed  to  rove  about  In  these  localities.  1  had  a  copy  of  M.  de 
Biulcy's  manuscript  map  with  me.     It  was  tberettore  Impoisible  for  me  to  pass  by  unnoticed 

the  rains  he  mentions.    With  eagamess  I  nugkt  for  them.    It  was  not  posiible  t ■-•  ■*• 

<uvertbele«s  1  have  not  seen  anything  which  conflrms  bis  as»rtion>,  ar  ' ' 

'''--  is  discoveries  of  Bodom  as  the  mere  wi 

0  hli  fellow-travellers,  for  the  truth  of  bis  information.     1 
1  the  oppoNta  tide,  to  the  teatimon;  of  Bobiiuoa  and 
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Smith,  uid  tbfir  predecenan,     CeiWnl*  Trliat  mif-ht  hmva  « 

TToald  not  have  eluded  the  CBreful  rsHsroh  of  the  Amencan  t 

"  It  Trill  tlien  bs  luked,  wh&l  nuied  M.  ds  »suIct  tu  run  in 

miipUced  KenenMitj  to  Abu  Duliuk.     From  wb«t  has  been  (^ 

■■  Abu'Dahuk  is  of  the  Bume  nilure  as  his  rellow-BedouVns. 
to  remgniM  in  everj  itone  w^unred  off  by  the  hand  of  naiure  i  , 
covBiouinsM  hj  presenting  him  oontinualLy  wiih  piaities,  whooeTer  I 
that  he  calli  a  ruin,  and  jon  maj  be  cerLain  that  he  Tvill  ahoTT  jod 

Tbiaia  the  reaion  that,  in  thoaeregionaof  theBedoiiTns,onBheBraof«onianynam(imeolioaed 

detected  di  j  BedouTn  ^idet  in  telling  me  itorieB.     To  lie  ia,  aa  it  were,  dail;  breid  uod;; 

mast  it  be  enppoaed  that  these  Bedonina  bave  much  tmonledie  uf  ancient  hiaCorj,  or  are  ai 
all  about  (be  ooirecUieaB  of  trad^ti'in.  Like  all  other  tra*elle».  uTe  H.  de  Sinb;,  I^ave 
fonnd  than  moat  ignorant  and  indifferent  abooE  auch  things.  Piatlra  and^jkoai  n  ill  the 
BedouTn  urea  tor.  Iiit  an;  wonder,  then,  that  M.de  3aulc;,arter  having  spoiled  AbnDaba;! 
bj  bis  continnal  presents,  should  be  decdved  by  this  fellow  ?  Certainli  the  sbarp  eyi  il  tbe 
robber-ohier  has  well  discerned  the  weak  sida  oF  the  traveller. 

"  Under  these  circa msCances,  then,  the  canvsn  of  M.  de  Banlcy  procMds  along  llif  Sail 
MoDutain— the  Jebul  Usdum  of  the  Anbs— at  the  south -westeni  side  of  the  Dead  S«.  A 
beap  of  Btonea,  ali«ady  seen  and  mentioned  by  Stetien  and  Robinson  (Biblical  Sttcania,  n. 
432),attnctatbenolioeaftheKrenchtraval1er.  He  isdeeply  impressed  with  it.  Hiiiaunns- 
tion  gets  excited,  and  be  forthwith  recognises  in  these  stones  a  part  of  the  buildingi  of  the 
burnt  city.  These  are  hit  words: — 'By  ten  o'clock  we  pass  close  by  a  hillock,  fifteen  jirds  ia 
diameter,  eoTered  with  large  rough  stones,  that  look  as  if  they  had  beenbnmt,  and  «hicl)  ens. 

coiDmandinglhe  shore.    The  sea  is  onlj  thirty  yards  off  to  onr  left,  and  theaiountaiBudeMt 
(nore  than  twenty  in  the  cppOHte  direction.    The  s>j;ht  of  this  bnilding  impresses  me  ttraitnl;*. 
and  tny  thoughts  revert  to  Sodom.  I  questian  Abu  Datauk  :  *  What  ia  that?*  •  Qiuur-QtaiiiM    I 
Can  ancient  castle')  is  the  answer.    'Thenamer-'    '  Riifjoa-d-MaoTTald' ('The  iaf  •i    I 

"Now  eathasiasm  darkens  M.  de  Saulcy'i  understanding.  '  For  myself,'  he  sayB,'I«mtr-  I 
tain  no  doubt  that  1  see  before  me  the  ruins  of  a  building,  which  was  anciently  a  partifSodom. 
The  shech,  Abu  Dahuk,  is  very  eiplu:it  on  this  point.  When  I  aak  him, '  Where  ia  the  tun 
of  Sodom?'  he  answers  me.'Here!'  'And  did  this  ruin  belong  to  the  condemufdriliF'- 
'  Assuredly.'  '  Are  there  other  vestigeB  of  Sodom  ?'— 'Yes  ;  there  tre  a  great  many.' '  Whfrt 
•re  they?"—'  There  and  there,'  and  he  points  to  the  eitremity  of  the  Solt  Mountain,  whKli  n  1 
hare  just  wound  along,  and  the  plun,  planted  with  acM»u  extending  to  the  (sol  of  tht 
nou D tain  towards  the  Ouad'Si-Zouerah."'    ....  1 

The  extract  which  followB  is  a  porlion  ofVan  de  Velde'a  aeconiit  of  the  Dead  S»:— 
"To  what  shall  I  compare  the  appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea  P   I  found  that  it  beanaiemirli- 
able  resemblance  to  Lech  Awe,  that  |Hctnr«sqDe  lake  on  the  wast  coaat  of  Scotland.    Itii   ' 
true,  the  Dead  Sea  hasno  Tillages  nor  fields  area  nd  it,  no  woods  nor  castles  on  its  binki ;  toi  | 
as  regards  its  general  features,  the  blue  sheet  of  water,  the  form  and  the  colour  of  the  mom- 
tains,  I  must  indeed  say  that  there  wss  nothing  in  the  impression  which  the  salt  lake  made  it   i 
me  of  the  terrible  nature  which  other  writers  represent  it  as  haiing  made  upon  them.    Os 
the  contrary,  the  sight  otsnch  a  brosd  expanse  or  mCer,  after  Irsvel ling  through  the  foM 
desert  and  the  barren  mountains,  had  something  oharming  and   refreebing  aboot  it,  ibirt 
made  me  think  of  the  Hihle  description  of  the  valley  of  Siddim,beroFe  the  Lord  bad  deitro'eJ 

Bodom  and  her  neighbouring  cities 

"  Much  has  been  wrillei.  on  the  formation  of  tlia  Dead  Sea,  and  the  terrible  cata!fnJ(*t  , 
Kcorded  in  Gen.  xil.  Many  theories  have  been  proposed.  The  simple  Bible  namtiFe  bl  I 
heen  obscured  by  a  great  deal  of  so-ealled  science.  On  these  points  I  shall  not  now  entn: 
bnt  after  having  read  widi  attention  all  that  is  said  about  it  in  booht,and  personally  vientdil 
narrowly  both  from  Masada  and  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  give  you  Ih 
following  as  my  iudividnal  opinion.  It  appears,  from  soundings,  that  tlie  Dead  Sea,  frwi  tt< 
Jordan  to  the  large  peninsula  on  the  south-eastern  side  (called  by  the  Arabs  El-Lisan),  il  u 
intmengo  bowl,  rather  mora  than  fifty  English  miles  long,  and  in  the  middle  1300  feet  drtp', 

the  deepest  only  thirteen  feet,  while  in  some  places  it  can  even  he  forded.  The  peninsalajun 
mentioned  has,  by  its  elevated  position,  been  saied  from  the  inundation.  The  geologicil  !«• 
nation  of  the  mountains  around  the  Dead  Sea  gives  tmdoitbled  proof  of  a  most  avervheluisi 
re*olatioo,  efftcted  by  aabtarraneous  volcanic  action  ;  but  this  most  have  been  in  a  lerraii? 
period  in  the  history  of  the  now  habitable  globe.  The  overt 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Thesouthem  extremity  of  the  Jor 
must,  when  Lot  took  up  his  abode  in  it,  have  had  a  lake,  EUtending  probably  over  the  norlbfn  ' 
part,  and  comprising  abont  Ihree-faorths  of  the  present  Dead  Sea.     The  Jordan  w  '       ' "' 

irrigated  the  plain  of  Siddim  <-—'-"■ 1.  .i.i,.i.i..  „.i,:.i.  .l...  r l 

■phMe  of  tbia  an    ' 
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Lord.^    That  thiitnterma  perhcll;  sweet  i>  ulf-eiident,  forotherwise  it  would  have  apresd, 

as  it  now  deep,  death  and  deaolation  all  round  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  iiille;  laj  the  torn 
doomed  cities— Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  ;  within  eiRht  pt  Sodom,  and,  aooord- 
ing  to  Gen.  lii.  15-23,  at  the  furthest  an  honr'a  diilance,  wai  Zaar.  '  Behold  Dow,'  go  I«t 
pleada  with  .the  menenKen  of  the  Lord,  '  Behold  now,  thia  oitj  i>  near  to  flee  unto,'  '  but  I 
cannot  escape  to  the  mouataia.'  An  hour's  distance  from  the  ruins  of  Zoar  upon  the  penin- 
Bula,  in  a  westerlj  direction,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  lalle;  otSiddim,  the  now  inundated 
plain,  the  wickef  cit;  must  have  stood,  and  her  sisters  at  no  great  distance  from  her.  ■  And 
the  vale  of  Siddlm  was  fall  of  si  line -pits'  (liitumen  wells),  see  Gen.  ii».  10.  When  Lot  entered 
into  Zoar,  '  then  the  Lnrd  rained  brimstone  and  Are  from  the  Lord  out  of  hesTen.'  Fire 
descended  from  heaven  and  kindled  the  cimbultible  matter  with  which  the  earth  wsb  fllled. 

The  cities  and  all  their  inhabit  -    -      - 

flames,  so  that  when  Abraban 

of  bitumen  under  the  trodden  ground  n 
thus  obtained  free  aeceas  to  the  plain,  and  the  site  of  the  doomed  cities  was  covered  for  ever. 
The  tremendous  shock  given  b;  this  catastrophe  to  all  surrODudlng  nstnre  probabl;  stripped 
the  S»lt  Mountain  of  the  loose  earth  with  whioh  it  must  at  that  time  have  bean  covered :  for 
the  salt  would  otherwise  liave  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  vegeUtion  ot  Ihevide  of  Siddim. 
The  Salt  Mountain,  however,  being  once  uncatered,  everj  shower  of  rain  must  have  washed 
down  a  considerable  quantitT  of  salt  into  the  sweet  water  basin,  v-hich  would  always  be  in- 
creased as  long  as  the  Salt  Mountain  remained.  What  the  other  ingredients  are  of  the  bilu- 
minona  channels  which  open  into  the  lake,  has  been  ascertained  bjthe  anal jsis  of  the  Ameri- 
can expedition  and  other  learned  men  ;  It  is  well  known  that  lumps  of  ^tumen  are  often 
found  drifting  upon  the  water." 

"Solemn  ride  along  this  briny  strand  I    Althoiigb  external  nature  does  not  wear  the  sombre, 
hideous  tints  which  their  imagination  has  conjured  up  to  some  travellers,  jet  the  appearance 

impressive.  The  burning  and  vanishing  ground,  with  its  doomed  cities,  come*  up  vividly 
befbre  the  mind.  What  a  tract  of  country  !  What  a  terrible  witness  to  tbe  righteous  v en. 
geance  of  God's  justice  !  But  what  a  solemn  warning,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  will 
not  give  heed  to  His  commandments,  nor  receive  His  servants  whom  He  sends  to  them  :  ■  It 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  In  the  da;  of  judgment  than 
for '  tbem.  And  Capernaum,  Ihe  privileged  city  to  whom  this  warning  was  emphatically 
addressed,  and  all  to  whom  the  Lord,  as  to  Cspemaum,  manifests  his  power,  are  called  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  Aoir  they  have  valued  Gad's  mercies.  Isaiah  thereCore  reminds 
Israel  of  her  sins  against  light  and  privileges  with  these  words :  '  Kxcept  the  Lord  of  hosts 
had  left  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have 
been  like  unlo  Gomorrah  ."-P.  IIB. 

We  commend  tliese  admirable  volumes  m  buDg  replete  witb  imtmction  to  all 
who  would  survey  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  from  that  point  of  Tien  in  wbich  their  con- 
dition, paet,  present,  and  future,  IB  chiefly  fitted  to  interest  Christian  minds.  They  are 
full  of  materials  of  aver;  suggestive  kind.  The^shov  us  that  miesionary  labour  has 
been  little  more  than  commenced,  nnd  that  it  is  most  pressingly  called  for,  in  that 
country  which  first  gent  forth  missionariea  to  all  the  world.  They  show  that  Chria- 
Uans  have  hitherto  been  stirred  but  little,  as  tiiey  ought  to  have  been,  to  jealousy 
and  zeal,  by  tbe  thought,  that  the  land  on  which  the  Redeemer  trod  is  at  Uiis  mo- 
nent,  as  it  has  for  ages  been,  made  spiritually  as  well  as  literally  barren,  under  the 
iron  hoof  of  Turkish  rule  and  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  They  show  that  the  only 
crusade  that  can,  under  God,  deliver  that  countir,  is  the  cnisitde,  not  of  so^alled 
Christian  aims,  but  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  love.  These  volumes  also  contain 
much  to  encourage  the  persuasion,  that  as  there  is  an  "  ancient  people"  still  turning 
wistiiilljrtowardUiat  ancient  land,  though  scattered  over  all  the  world — "tribes  of  the 
wandering  foot  and  weary  heart" — so  there  is  aland  waiting  for  such  a  people,  almost 
naptjfitr  them ;  and  that  surely  the  land  without  a  people,  and  the  people  without 
a  luid,  are  intended  soon  to  meet  and  mutually  possess  each  other.  Once  more,  it 
is  strongly  suggested  in  this  work,  that  in  the  day  when  Glad's  designs  with  that 
territory  are  more  fully  developed,  tbe  church  will,  no  doubt,  find  new  and  startling 
corridMirations  of  her  ins[ured  lecorda.  Even  now,  those  countless  ruins  that  cover 
the  face  of  Palestine  point  to  BiUe  histories  and  prophecies;  hut  in  due  time  those 
ancient  mounds  will  be  searched  ;  those  ancient  sepulchres,  guarded  even  more  care. 
full)'  hy  Mosinu  fanaticism  than  they  would  be  by  Christian  faith — those  foundations 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple,  meanwhile  covered  with  (he  wreck  of  time, 
'Hill  be  laid  bare  ;  and  out  of  the  very  grave  of  Palestine  will  come  forth  evidences, 
now  waiting  to  be  disentombed,  by  which  the  truth  of  God  shall  be  estahlisheil,  and 
ifii  righteous  judgments  expounded  and  defended. 
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8eteb*l  Diontbg  have  elapaed  since  the  mmptuouB  volume  mentioned  below  came 
into  ODT  bands,  and  yet  we  cannot  take  mncb  blame  to  ounelTea  for  bebg  so  hng 
of  prononncing  on  ils  merits.  A  volume  of  nine  bandred  impeiial  octavo  pages, 
cloaelj  printed  in  double  column,  wilb  more  than  a  dozen  steel  engTavings,  most  of 
them  of  verj  elaborate  execution,  and  many  of  them  presenting  their  ral:gect  in  mul- 
tifarious and  minute  detail,  is  not  to  be  examined  and  jtidged  of  in  a  daj.  It  u 
true,  the  work  is  chiefly  a  republication,  and  that,  too,  of  matter  familiar  to  everj 
one  acquainted  *itb  the  rehgious  literature  most  commonly  known  in  onr  country 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  But  it  is  to  a  leas  extent  a  republication  than  any  who 
have  not  seen  it  might  suppose.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exposition  and  commentary,  and 
one  on  nhieb,  obviously,  immense  labour,  and  do  small  measure  of  originalih-  have 
been  expended.  As  in  modem  expository  works  of  the  best  class,  we  have  finf,  in 
the  form  of  Introduction,  a  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries  of  the 
Author,  with  a  discussion  of  such  debated  questions  affecting  his  histon'  and  charac- 
ter as  studious  readers  like  to  hare  their  minds  determined  on  in  relation  to  a  work 
in  which  they  feel  very  deeply  interested.  Then  we  have,  to  each  separate  treatise, 
a  'preface  relating  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  and  presenting  such  ■ 
Inminous  view  of  its  object  and  contents,  and  auch  a  direct  and  earnest  application  ■ 
of  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  reader,  as  serve  both  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  right 
point  of  apprehension,  and  to  deepen  the  practical  impression  on  his  heart.  And 
further,  we  nave  a  profusion  of  foot-notes,  not  only  explaining  words  and  phrasw 
which  have  become  rither  altogether  obsolete,  in  the  sense  in  which  Bunjan  nses 
them,  or  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  glossary,  but  also  su^(sl- 
ing  illustrative  facts  in  Bunyan's  own  experience,  or  the  history  of  his  times,  indi- 
cating parallels  in  his  other  writings,  or  in  those  of  contemporaries  and  furnishing 
pointed  original  observations  by  the  editor,  or  reproducing  the  happiest  of  those 
made  by  previous  annotators.  In  short,  the  writings  of  the  glorious  Dreamer  arc 
treated  here  with  all  the  sedulous  veneration  and  painstaking  care  which  the  rate 
of  enthusiastic  scholiasts  of  a  former  age  were  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  the  most 
valued  relics  of  the  most  famous  classical  authors.  It  is,  out  of  sight,  the  editii) 
prineepa  of  Bunyan's  allegorical  writings. 

We  directed  attention  in  this  Magazine,  more  than  a  year  a^  (March  1852),  to 
the  two  volumes  which  that  before  us  follows  as  the  third  in  order.  They  compre- 
hended such  of  Bunyan's  works  as  could  properly  be  classified  under  the  heads.  Ex- 
perimental, Doctrinal,  and  Practical — in  distinction  from  those  in  which  allegory  it 
a  predominating  and  sustained  quality.  In  this  tatter  elaas  are  included.  The  Vi- 
grim's  Progress,  The  Holy  War,  The  Heavenly  Footman,  The  Holy  City,  or  the 
New  Jerusalem,  Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualized,  The  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebs- 
tkon.  The  Water  of  Life,  The  Barren  Fig-Tree,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badoiin, 
A  Few  Sighs  from  Hell,  One  Thing  is  Needful,  Ebal  and  Qerizim,  or  the  BleesinC 
and  the  Uurse,  and  a  Book  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  or  Temporal  Things  Spiritualized, 

The  Memoir  of  John  Bunyan  prepared  for  this  edition  of  his  works  is  by  far  the 
most  ample  and  erudite  that  has  ever  appeared.  The  editor  enters  on  his  task  qnite 
con  amore,  with  a  degree  of  hearty  zeal  and  glowing  admiration,  to  which  all  labou 
spent  in  seeking  to  do  justice  to  bis  subject,  is  welcome  as  a  pleasure.  To  him 
every  thing  extant  about  Bunyan,  or  in  any  conceivable  way  connected  with  him, 
seems  famuiar  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Every  incident  or  allusion  in  any  of 
his  writings,  in  the  history  of  his  times,  or  in  tbe  works  of  his  commentatoia,  seeuiB 
at  hand  to  fiimish  illustration  or  proof  whan  required.  The  passages  nf  Bnnyin'i 
spiritual  history,  where  Soutbey,  Macaulay,  and  some  others,  lirae  signt  of  him  alto- 
gether—just as  their  short-range  vision  might  cease  to  follow  the  laric  soaring  tmatf 
the  clouds  to  pour  out  her  morning  song  to  the  Creator,  are  traced  cloaelj  by  thii 
bit^rapher.  In  his  "  Qrace  Abounding,"  Bunyan  confesses  himself  to  have  been  * 
unner  ia  hia  youth  to  an  extent  which  Southey  will  not  at  all  admit: — 

*  The  works  or  John  Bunyan,  with  an  Introduction  to  each  Treatias,  Notea,  and  ■  Skilcli 
of  hia  Lift,  Timea,  md  Con  temporaries.  Vol.  III.  Allegorical,  Fignntive,  and  SjmbolicaL 
BdiUd  bj  Onorge  DSor,  Eu[.    Qlaaf^w  :  Blackie  and  8aa.  tf 
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■*  Th>  Lord  et«n  in  mf  cbildhood  did  scare  uid  affriffbt  me  irith  fsufnl  drMms.  KoA  did 
tmtj  me  vith  dreadfnt  TiaionB !  I  nften  wiahad  tbaE  tnere  had  been  no  hell,  or  Cliit  I  had 
>««D  a  den]  to  tonnent  otheni.  A  while  after,  theie  terrible  dreami  did  leaTa  me  ;  and  with 
Dure  greediueu,  acnording  to  the  atrength  of  natare,  I  did  let  looie  the  Telni  of  my  lasts, 
ind  delighted  in  all  tnnsgrestians  against  the  law  of  God.  I  was  the  rerj  riogleader  of  all 
he  jonth  th»t  kept  me  company,  iota  all  maoner  of  vine  and  angadtineis.  I  found  within 
ne  agreal  desire  to  UliB  my  full  of  Bin,  lOllMndjing  what  sin  was  yet  to  he  committed  ;  and 

made  ae  much  baste  as  1  could  to  fill  m;  belly  with  its  delioates,  lest  I  should  die  before  I 
ud  my  desire.  In  these  things,  I  proteel  before  God,  1  lie  not,  neither  do  t  feign  this  sort 
if  ipeech  }  these  were  really,  strongly,  and  with  all  mj  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good  Lord, 
■hese  mercy  is  unAearchable,  forgive  me  my  transgressions." 

Tbis  atjie  of  speaking  ia  verj  unpalatable  to  Southev,  who  kindly  takes  the 
ioung  pro&igate  under  his  patronage,  and  asaurea  ue  that  he  was  not  half  go  bad  as 
le  thought.  "  The  wickedness  of  the  tinker,"  syjs  the  Laureate,  "  has  been  greatly 
ji-ercharged,  and  it  is  taking  the  language  of  Belf-accusation  too  literallr  to  pro- 
loimce  of  John  Bunyan  that  he  was  at  any  time  depraved.  The  worst  of  what  he 
■aa  in  his  worst  days  is  to  be  expressed  in  a  single  word,  the  full  meaning  of  which 
DO  circmnlocution  can  convey  ;  and  which,  though  it  may  be  hardly  deemed  pre- 
sentable in  serious  composition,  I  shall  use,  as  Bunyan  himself  (no  mealy-mouuted 
Kilter)  would  have  used  it,  had  it  in  his  days  borne  the  same  acceptation  in  which  it 
19  now  universally  tmderstood.     In  that  word,  then,  he  had  been  a  blaetguard. 


Yes,  indeed,  "no  more!"  He  has  no  depravity  about  him — only  blackguardism  I 
Sorely  never  was  a  more  desperate  attempt  than  this  to  whiten  a  bUckamore,  unless 
it  be  that  of  another  charitable  poet,  who  can  see  nothing  desperately  bad  about 
Satan  himself,  and  ventures  to  suggest  that  if  the  Prince  of  Darkness  would  "  tak' 
athocht  and  men',"  there  is  nothing  so  far  wrong  but  that  it  might  yet  he  all  well 
with  him.  But  "fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."  In  reference  to  the  attenuating  of 
the  charge  of  depravity  into  that  of  mere  blackguardism,  Mr  Oflbr  very  sensibly 
obsravea ; — 

"  The  TDeantng  of  the  epithet  is  admirably  explained  ;  bat  what  could  Dr  Southey  imagine 

nibleto  render  such  a  character  nan  vile  In  the  sight  at  God,  or  a  greater  pest  to  eucletyP 
lereanyvicions  propensity,  the^ratiflcatian  of  which  is  not  included  in  that  character? 

comparing  himself  with  the  infinitely  Holy  One,  but  be  moaBured  his  conduct  by  that  of  ills 
■nore  moral  neighbours.  In  his  Jenaalim  Siimtr  Saved,  he  pleads  with  great  tinners,  the 
ontvardly,  and  evidently  profane  and  vicious,  that  if  he  had  received  mercy,  and  had  beeoma 
ngenented,  they  surely  ought  not  to  despair,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  the  same  grace.  Ha 
tboB  describes  himself:—!  speak  by  eipemnce;  I  was  one  of  those  great  sin-breeders  ;  I  in- 
(ieted  all  the  youth  of  the  town  where  I  was  bnm  ;  the  neiglibDurs  counted  me  so,  my  prac- 
tii»  proied  me  so.  Wherefbre  Christ  Jesus  took  me  Brst ;  and  taking  me  first,  the  contagion 
''M  much  allayed  all  the  town  over.  When  God  made  me  Mgh,  they  would  hearken,  and 
itqairingly  say.  What's  the  matter  with  John  ?  When  I  went  out  to  seek  the  Bread  of  Life, 
■""softbem  would  follow,  and  the  rest  be  put  in  a  muse  at  home.  Some  of  them  perceiving 
Il«  bid  mercy  on  me,  came  crying  to  me  tor  mercy  too.  Can  any  one  on  the  Eace  of  such 
''ngusge  doubt  that  he  was  a  brand  snatched  from  (he  fire  ;  a  pitchy  burning  brand,  known 
'nd  Ken  as  such  bj  all  who  witnessed  his  conduct  ?' 

Dr  Sonthey  was  a  man  of  encyclopedic  capanty  and  attainments  as  a  litieralear, 
J^  sometimes  he  wandered  into  a  domain  in  which  he  is  clearly  not  at  home.  Who 
quired  this  at  his  hand,  to  write  the  biography  of  such  men  as  John  Bunjan  or  John 
Wesley?  Such  knowledge  is  too  strange  for  writers  like  Southey ;  it  is  high,  they  can- 
not attain  unto  it.  In  his  own  sphere,  and  that  a  very  comprehensive  one,  he  baspro- 
^"U;  no  superior.  With  such  a  theme  as  the  career  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  none 
^  appioadi  him  in  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  with  which  his  tableau^!  of  earthly 
heroiBta  are  successively  presented ;  but  when  he  toticbes  on  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
*luch  sre  only  spiritually  discerned,  he  is  as  one  that  gropeth  for  the  wall  in  dark- 

.  Mr  Offor,  in  bis  Introduction  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  enters  at  great  length 
'Dto  the  question  :  "  Was  Bunyan  assisted  in  his  composition  of  his  Pugrim  ? "  In 
relation  to  this  question,  atier  referring  to  various  learned  works,  from  which  the 
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original  idea  of  the  book  it  said  to  have  been  drawn,  tlie  faHowiDg  obsemtioiii 

"  It  mnit  be  kept  in  mind  that  Bnii<rsn  knew  no  Isngusge  but  hi<  own,  And  thai  kll  hig 
ohkraeten,  u  well  u  Ihe  trial  b;  jury,  are  pnrelT  Englisb.  Wben  bs  nwd  fbor  comniiHi 
Latin  word!  in  Dr  ^ill'*  prescription,  Ex  canu  ei  tatiguini  ChraG,  this  perfectl;  nnisum- 
ing  author  l«lla  big  readera  in  a  marginal  note, '  the  Latine  I  bDrrou-.'     It  ii  alwurd  la  fop- 

Sose  tbat  learned  men  read  to  him  old  Monkiab  M8S.,  or  the  alTegorie*  of  a  preiiooi  tff ; 
ir  bis  deiign  vaa  uniinown  ;  be  bad  formed  no  plan.  Nor  bad  he  «nj  intention  to  bivc 
written  Buoli  a  book  until  it  oame  upon  him  auddsnlj.  Hia  lirBt  idea  was  inapired  from  one 
or  his  own  work!  while  con^poeln);  it,  and  then  (he  whole  itor;  Bowed  into  hii  miod  aaquicklj 
as  be  could  write  it.  Every  aitempt  liai  been  made  to  UrnlBh  hi)  fair  fame;  tbe  great  lod 
learned,  tbe  elegant  poet,  and  tbe  pioui  dmne,  have  aaaerted,  but  vitbcmt  foundatien  in  &eL, 
or  even  in  probabititj,  that  aoma  of  hia  ideaa  were  borrowed  from  previana  writera. 

"  Every  asierlion  or  auggeition  of  this  kind  that  came  to  my  knowledge  has  been  inveiK- 
Kated,  and  the  works  referred  to  have  been  analyced.  And  beyond  this,  every  allegoHsI 
work  that  could  be  found  previous  to  tbe  eighteenth  esntury,  baa  been  examined  in  all  tie 

Banyan.  It  came  from  hia  own  heart.  The  plot,  the  charscten,  the  bith^il  dealing,  are  ill 
)iia  awn.  And  what  is  more,  there  haa  not  besn  fonnd  a  aiugla  phraae  or  aenlence  borroaed 
from  any  other  book  except  tbe  quotations  from  tlie  Bible,  and  the  tise  of  common  pro- 
verbs.    To  arrire  at  tbia  concluaion  baa  occupied  much  time  at  intervala  during  tbe  last  fortj 


the  substance  of  which  he  presents,  in  complete  vindication  of  Butiyan's  claim  ti  tbe 
liighest  rank  of  genius. 

Another  chapter,  not  less  full  of  curious  interest,  Mr  Ofibr  devotes  to  a  "Biblin- 
graphical  Account  of  the  Editions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  published  during  the 
Author's  Life,  with  Notices  of  the  more  prominent  Modem  Editions  ;"  and  anothei 
to  "Versions,  CommentB,  and  Imitations  of  the  'Pilgrim.'"  In  a  separate  chapter 
entitled  "  The  Opinions  of  the  Qreat  and  Learned  upon  the  Merits  of  ,tbe  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  and  the  Causes  of  it^  Popularity,"  Mr  Offor  weaves  a  chaplet  of  rare  value 
and  beauty,  with  which  t«  adorn  this  latest  literaty  monument  of  Bunjan.  Tbe 
list  of  authors  who  have  contributed  this  votive  offering,  and  whose  words  are  quoted 
at  length,  arc  Govrper,  Dr  Adam  Clarke,  Lord  Kaimes,  Mr  Granger,  author  of  the 
"  Biographical  History  of  England,"  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr  I^anklin,  Tt^lsdj, 
James  Montgomery,  Dr  Cheever,  Southej,  Coleridge,  Dr  Arnold,  Macaulaj  in  Ihe 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  and  Lord  Campbell  in  bia  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices.' 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  honours  which  these  and  other  vrritets  have 
nnitea  in  paying  to  the  pious  literary  labours  of  a  preaching  mechanic  are  withoul 
example  in  the  history  of  literature  or  religion.  How  elevating  and  enlighteoing  tbe 
influence  of  divine  faith  !- 


"The  Holy  War,"  Mr  Offor  maintains,  and  he  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the 
opinion,  "is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  book,  manifesting  a  degree  of  genius,  research, 
and  spiritual  knowledge,  exceeding  even  that  displayed  in  tbe  '  Pilgnm's  Progress.'" 
It  exemplifies  the  same  prolific  fancy,  and  the  same  power  of  picturesque  descriptim, 
with  probaUy  greater  depth  and  extent  of  theological  acquirements.  If  it  have  not 
been  translated  into  as  many  languages,  or  gained  at  hom«  the  same  universal  popu- 
larity as  the  "  Pilgrim,"  it  can  only  be,  because  in  the  latter  the  interest  is  more  in- 
dividualized and  concentrated,  so  tbat  the  reader  is  brought  t«  feel  something  of 
a  sustained  personal  regard  for  the  hero  of  the  story.  "  Take  a  single  captive,"  was 
the  plan  with  the  great  Sentimentalist,  when  he  would  make  sure  to  touch  bis 
readers'  hearts  with  the  picture  of  slavery.     Mr  OSot's  not«s  on  "  The  Holy  War" 
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re  exceedingly  pertinent  and  valuable.  His  high  Rdmiration  oF  the  treatise  is  in- 
icated  in  the  concluding  Bcntence  of  his  editorial  "advertisement:" — "Bunyaii's 
armtive  of  '  The  Holy  War,'  from  its  commencement  in  the  Fall  of  Man  to  that 
plrailid  address  of  Emanuel  with  irhich  it  condudeii,  has  been  the  study  of  the  edi- 
or  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  hopes  that  no  future  year  of  the  residue  of  hia 
ife  nill  be  spent  without  reading  this  solemn,  soul-stiiring,  delightful  narrative." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  further  the  other  contents  of  this  teeming 
-olume,  but  we  shall  probably  advert  to  them  on  some  future  occasion.  Most  cordially 
n  thank  the  editor  for  the  arduous  care  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  his  labour 
>F  love,  and  for  the  new  interest  he  has  excited  in  the  writings  of  the  renowned 
iedfnrd  Dreamer.  We  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  im^ne 
lusliflcations  better  fitted  than  Mr  Offor's  for  the  taslc  of  illustrating  Bunyan.  A 
nan  of  less  individuality  of  character — less  sturdy  intellect,  and  lesa  resolutely  inde- 
)endent  spirit,  would,  as  an  editor,  hare  been  more  ready  to  lose  himself  in  his  sub- 
ert— to  hold  in  abeyance  his  own  individual  opinions  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  mind 
>f  his  reader  more  intently  on  the  text  he  was  iQuatrating.  Not  unfrequently  the 
lolea  do  not  so  much  help  us  to  see  Bunyan  and  his  riewH  as  they  show  us  Mr  Offor 
ind  his.  Thus  we  find  him  speaking  of  "  the  old  and  curious  custom  of  christening 
nfants"  (p.  71),  in  a  connection  where  there  was  no  occasion  for  hia  characterizing 
n  this  disparaging  way  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  The  catholicity  and  Chris- 
:iin  tact  of  Bunyan  himself  did  not  permit  him  to  obtnide  thus  gratuitously  his 
snet  as  an  antiptedobaptist,  Nor  do  we  think  he  would  have  spoken  so  harshly  and 
:(in&dently  as  Mr  03br  does,  on  a  matter  Ukc  that  referred  to  in  the  following  note 
J.  513): — "  StOl  there  remains  the  contemptuous  sneer,  the  scorn,  the  malice  of 
.tie  snul,  against  Christ  and  hii  spiritual  seed.  Not  many  years  since,  the  two 
laughters  of  an  evangelical  clergyman,  a  D.D.,  came  out  trom  strong  and  irresisti- 
ble conviction,  and  united  with  one  of  the  strictest  sects  of  Dissenters — the  Flj- 
[nonth  Brethren.  The  unhappy  parent  could  not  brook  the  insult  to  hie  order,  and 
iied  insane." 

He  is  more  to  our  taste,  and  more  relevant  to  hia  text,  when  be  notw  at  High- 
Clmrchism  and  State-Churchism — schemes  of  which  Bunyan  was  a  long-tried  victin), 
because  he  was  then  a  living  refutation.  At  p.  5,  Air  Offor  has  these  striking 
observations : — 

"  To  prevent  the  pions  ind  Ulenled  John  Bunyan  from  doing  good.  Stats  religion  >hat  him 
op  in  a  noisoine  Jul;  and  liow  remarkably  wac  it  overrated  for  the  atlainment  of  the  lerj 
ohject  they  intended  to  prevent  I  Wliat  fearful  odda— the  power  of  the  State,  prieats,  and 
juiticea,  armed  with  acta  of  Fsrlianieiit,  to  compel  unirormit;  in  fiutb  and  practice,  are  linked 
logalher  to  oniflh  a  poor  tinker  !  He  preaches  the  glad  tidings  of  lalvation  to  a  few  trem- 
Urag  sinners  [they  are  converted  ;  from  being^ata  to  loinetj.  thej  hecome  valoable  and  use- 

oiTiwcnted  bnilding  are  aet  at  nought.  The  kingdoinotChriat  mcraaaed,witb  allita  blessed 
elscu,  without  the  aid  of  a  learned  edueatioD.    God  must  he  prevented  from  tbu«  going  with 

buniin  pride  ;  the  justicee  met What  could  a  poor  tinker  do  under  such  alarming 

Qtramstancea  ? He  calmly  went  on  bis  way." 

Specimens  of  this  scorching  sarcasm — scorching  in  virtue  of  its  truth,  occur  flre- 
quenlly  in  the  course  of  the  editor's  illustrations.  Sometimes  it  is  Popery  that  is 
nirnfd  at,  as  when  (Memoir,  p.  78),  he  quotes  the  following  testimony  of  a  Romanist 
in  proof  of  Bunyan's  celebrity :—"  September  6,  1 BSS.— On  Tuesday  last,  died  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Shorter ;  a  few  days  before,  died  Bunnian,  hia  lordship's 
teacher,  or  chaplain,  a  man  said  to  be  gifted  that  way,  though  even  a  cobler;"  and 
thus  remarks  upon  it: — "  We  can  excuse  the  sarcasm  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
with  equal  good  nature  and  more  truth,  remark,  that  the  great  and  eminent  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  was  once  a  swine-herd — not  a  bad  whool  in  which  to  study  to  keep  up  a 
despotic  sway  over  the  Papacy." 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Offor  for  the  present,  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. His  name,  we  doubt  not,  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  close  and  honourable 
association  with  that  of  John  Bunyan.  We  esteem  his  volumes  among  the  moat 
ulued  treasures  of  our  library,  and  warmly  recommend  them  to  al!  Christian  readers, 
but  specially  to  young  ministers — a  class  to  whom  tlie  frequent  study  of  Bunyan's 
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worki,  M  rich  in  erangelical  truth)  bo  radiant  with  >  unctified'  im^naUon,  lod  so 
weH  fitted  by  the  direct,  umpie,  and  nervom  Saxon  of  the  stjle  to  Isj  hold  on  tbe 
popnUr  mma,  cuinot  fiul  to  [HVTe  of  the  yerj  highest  adiuitage. 


A  MINISTER'S  TWENTY  YEARS'  CONFLICT. 


NoiTB  except  the  initiated  can  fully  comprehend  the  "home  atratta"  of  twentj 
jeara'  stanmng,  A  quarter  of  a.  century  ago,  aupplements  to  stipends  were  rare  id- 
deed,  and  where  the;  did  exist,  were  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand.  We  never 
asked  them,  though  our  income  only  reached  the  aitima  Oiule  of  human  eristcnce. 
And  tmly  our  four  score  pounds  per  annum  were  the  occaaioD  of  many  eoriowB.  Kg 
deputation  &om  the  managers  attended  to  make  the  first  payment  of  a  moiety  of 
the  above  sum,  and  the  presbytery  anked  no  question  anent  it.  We  shall  never  for- 
get the  sorrow  which  first  took  poBsession  of  our  hearts,  even  aimd  all  the  festiTilies 
of  an  ordination  dinner,  when  the  future  presented  itself  to  our  view.  "  How  shall 
we  sustain  this  position  ?"  was  a  question  demanding  an  answer,  while  receiving  Ibe 
congratulations  of  all  around.  Bible  Society,  Tract  Society,  Literary  Sodetj,  sub- 
scriptions were  duly  expected.  And  to  crown  all — to  put  the  cope-stone  upw  liie 
building,  which  had  no  pecuniary  foundation.  The  Widowi  Fw^,  with  all  its  pro- 
spective advantages,  when  we  of  course  were  in  the  grave,  presented  its  ctaima,  and 
•s  we  always  looked  high,  booked  us  for  the  "  highest  class."  O  the  misery  wlicli 
this  scheme  alone  has  occasioned  I  June  was  the  darkest  month  in  our  year.  But 
blessed  be  Ood,  that  darkness  has  passed  away,  after  having  paid  about  fu«n9 
poundt  ioifinet,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  heaven's  nobles.  How  we  coDtriTed 
to  meet  engagements  in  any  way  so  as  to  keep  solvent,  is  a  problem  which  we  csn- 
not  solve.  Sacraments,  when  brethren  assisted,  were  occasions  of  gloom,  as  fsr  it 
the  world  was  concerned ; — Presbytery  meetings,  fast  days,  and  soirees,  devicn  to 
add  to  our  burdens.  Rent  days,  servant's  wages,  births,  deaths,  like  so  muiy 
harpies,  preyed  upon  our  vitals.  Add  to  all  this,  irregnlarity  in  payment  of  stipend, 
and  some  idea  of  the  "  Twenty  Years'  Conflict "  may  be  formed. 

How  was  it  endured?  Is  it  the  case  that  we  have  not  fallen  in  this  conflict?  We 
had  support  manifold ;  1  st.  The  conviction  that  we  were  called  by  Ood  to  engage  in 
it ;  2d,  An  innate  dread  of  failure ;  3d,  Large  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  ;  4(i, 
Gradual  increase  of  numl>ers ;  5th,  Uneixpected  deliverances  in  providence ;  6th,  A 
small  augmentation  of  income ;  7lh,  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks; 
8th,  The  assistance  of  kind  and  genera^  Meads;  and,  lastly,  the  stimulos  nhicl] 
the  schemes  of  the  church,  in  later  years,  have  given  to  our  ^orts — the  debt  liqui- 
dating board,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  wrongs,  by  a  m^orit;  in  the  Umltd 
Presbyterian  Church  issuing  in  the  "better  support  of  the  gospel  ministry."  W« 
have  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn,  to  enjoy  the  flrst  fruits  of  the  coming  harvest. 

Why  obtrude  these  years  of  conflict  upon  the  attention  of  the  churches?  Pirtlj 
to  evince  our  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  partly  to  show  Co  llw 
church  itself,  that  even  with  the  minimum  stipend,  L.120  and  a  manse,  several  yeu> 
must  pass  away  before  we  or  our  families  are  much  benefited.  We  are  saved  tea- 
porally  a*  h^fire,  and  it  will  require  time  to  repair  our  losses.  "  They  that  so*  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  bearing  precious  M«di 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  r^oidng,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Stat  hokikis  umbba. 


flCfte  fflleatrer. 


oiusaa  or  DTCLunxa  SPTBixnALiTT.  this  conntry.    Porter's  "  ProgTMi  of  ibt 

Nation  "  Is  a  book  whiah  no  Cbiiitiaii  pi- 

WitHlN  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  re-     triot  can  read  wltboat  devout  adninuioa 

markablc  changes  have  taken  place  in  the     and  gratitude.    The  lOD^  period  of  pcaM 

general  aepeal  and  eoftdition  of  soeiely  in     whic^  by  the  Dtviaa  goodnea^  we  hti* 
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aa,  tempted  ni  to  jield  nbere  we  ought  to 
bare  resisted  J  to  conceal  our  religroQ  wbera 

iHuaiiicnt&l  in  life.    But,  at  tbe  i&ma  time,  we  ougbC  to  bsve  exbibited  it ;  aad  to  in- 

itKemg  impoanible,  in  BDch  a  world  wtbii,  jure  oibers,  and   ourselves   too,  bj  com- 

to  tecum  enj  good  without  Incurring  tomo  pliancei  which  could  not  command  Ihem- 

■tlendant  evil.   We  bare,  for  instance,  oh-  telies  to  a  good  conscience  ?    Now,  I  Ihinli 

taiaed  tba  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Cor-  that  these  circurnsiances,  KJlhout  Bpecify- 

porallon  Acta,  and  a  reform  in  oar  Parlia-  Ing  more,  are  suBicieat  to  account  forverj 

meat,  whicb  hare  increased  onr  liberties,  much  of  that  worldliness  which  is  found 

But  has  not  theextended  possessiaaof  the  among  us.    We  baie  bad  ■  larger  portion 

franchise,  and  the  deure  to  secure  mnn!-  of  tbe  world  to  use  than  we  bad  fonuerl]', 

'ipil  offices — things  good  in  themseWei —  and  we  hare  used  it  too  much.     We  ha»e 

bad  wune  influence  in  producing  ambitious  pamned   lawful  things  to  an  unlawful  de- 

suDi  and  paitj  spirit;  so  that  in  our  eleo-  greo.     We   have   gone   into    ibe   district 

tioDS,  public  meetinx^  and  party  warfare,  where  the  atmosphere  has  been  tainted, 

*e  have  rubbed  off  some  of  tbe  blooBL  and  we  have   become  infected  with  lb« 

whichbeantiSes  tbe  fruits  of  rigbteouBueasF  disease.     Our  mobt  xacred  things,  which 

Coiuoientionslf  conrinced  aa  we  are  that  are  always  tbe  most  delicate,  as  well  as  tbe 

the  union  between  Church  and  Sial«  has  most  Talusbte,  have  most  suffered.    "  Onr 

been  nifavourable  both  to  liberty  and  rell-  gold  has  become  dim,  and  our  exceeding  line 

gion,  bare  we  not,  bowerer,  sometimes  ad-  gold  ban  changed. — Hgv,  John  Alex<md4r. 

Tooued  their  separation  with  sncb  feeling*  

u  may  have  brought  the  spirit  of  the  world 

mto  our  own  hearts,  and  into  our  own  "  ""'' 
ebnrches?  And  haTe  not  Oar  public  meet-  Hoi  enough  do  we  consider  tbe  weighty 
logs,  and  aggressire  warfare  on  that  sub-  tmtfa,  that  sins  of  a  n^^ltue  cbaraciei 
jwt  been  tbe  means,  in  some  cases,  of  driv-  aasume  in  the  eye  of  Qod  a  guilt  equsl  to 
ing  awiy  from  onr  chapels  many  oburcb  those  of  a  poiitlTe  nature.  The  serrant 
people  who  might  have  become  attached  who  had  one  talent  was  condemned,  b*- 
to  our  worsbip,  and  metabers  of  our  couse  ht  did  tiot  vM  thai.  "Depart,  ye 
churches  ?  Has  not  the  impetus  given  to  cursed,"  will  be  pronounced  on  persons,  not 
trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  by  tbe  because  they  will  be  chargeable  with  any 
application  of  science  to  the  arts,  by  the  positive  Tlolation  of  tbe  Becalogue,  but 
Dfslem  of  free  trade,  and  by  other  circum-  because  they  neglect  certain  acts  of  ^ety ; 
Uuees,  produced  that  degree  of  competi-  "Te  did  it  not  to  these  my  brethren — ye 
tioD  in  bnaioeas,  and  of  specutulon  in  glit-  did  it  not  to  me ; "  "  To  him  that  knoweth 
toing  project*^  which  baTs  rendered  the  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  ia 
libosrs  of  life  so  heaTj,  and  the  mind  so  sin."  It  is  happily  the  case  that,  as  a  body, 
soiions,  aad  tli*  buaineaa-daj  to  long,  that  oar  churches  tolerate  do  acts  of  open  im- 
nhaTenot  had  anfficient  time  or  strength  morality.  There  is  nothing  boastful  in  tbe 
Cor  penonal  improvameat,  for  domestic  assertion — for  God  knows  we  have  enough 
iiKcrcoDTse,  and  for  tbe  profitable  enjoy-  to  bumble  us ;  but  what  I  believe  to  be  too 
tooDiof  Sabbath  privileges?  Have  not  our  simple  truih  requires  the  statement,  that, 
prijei  meetiDR*  and  our  week-evening  ser-  for  puritj  of  oommubion,  onr  churches  will 
■iocs  Buflered  from  tbe  exhausting  occupo'  beat  comparison  with  any  churches  injthe 
lions,  and  the  late  closing;  of  the  shop  and  land.  And  yet,  thoogh  crime  stains  not 
lbs  oouating-hoate,  which  have  hindered  our  history,  and  vice  finds  no  shelter  be- 
not  attendance  ?  Has  not  the  love  of  neath  our  al  ara,  we  mar  be  verity  guilty 
money  spread  its  evil  roots  anwing  us  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  we  are  so,  if  we 
Have  we  not,  in  some  instances,  cherished  "  know  to  do  good  and  do  it  not."  If  tbe 
■Dch  1  determined  will  to  be  rich,  that  we  non-improvemcnt  of  a  talent,  and  the  ne- 
lure  fallen  Into  temptation  and  a  snare,  gleet  of  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  he  re- 
sad  defiled  ourselves  with  filthy  lucre?  gistered  agBlll^tus  as  a  un,  who  would  like 
Hu  not  tbe  strong  and  stiaalating  ex-  to  see — who  would  dare  to  look  at  it — the 
dtement  which  we  bare  leoeived  from  catalogue  that  has  already  fonnd  regiilrj 
nnoiiigwiib  the  multitude  who  are  "going  in  the  book  of  Qod? — Stv.J.  Corbin. 

^asd,"  and    sometimes   even   from   oar  

public  meelings,  rendered  Divine  worship  chbistuhs  mconBioE  is 

someabat  dull  sod  insipid,  so  that  the  very  riDEi:.! 

Krrices  for  which  we  once  "  hongered  and  His  view  of  our  ohligadon  prompts  him  to 

thlnted,"  as  tiie  mauna  of  our  seals,  are  affirm,  "  if  I  believed  what  you  aay  you  do, 

o(mbecominglight,ifDottoathsomebr«adf  I'd  go  round  tbe  world  to  proclaim  it." 

And  has  not  the  more  lotimata  conaectlon  From  what  be  see*  of  the  disorepano;  ta- 

vith  worldly-minded  men,  into  whteh  the  tween  oar  professions  and  our  practices,  ha 

"miaiiiaiirni  of  the  ^et  bare  bronght  badtatea  not  to  fay,  "Ton  either  do  net 
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t>«U«ve  vhat  jon  profew,  or  clie  jon  kts 
chargeitble  witb  the  maiit  iDhnm»a  crueltj 
in  aeeinfi  men  rushing  on  to  eternsl  death, 
Knd  mailing  noeffurt  to  stop  mnduive  them." 
Theie  is,  do  doubt,  biicernMH  in  bin  spirit 
mA  niBlerolence  in  hii  design,  when  he 
aharge»  Christiana  with  "dining  with  the 
reprobates,  and  craclting  jake»  with  the 
dijnned,"  without  (r^iog  to  alarm  tliem  at 
the  prospect  of  their  danger  and  urging 
thein  to  encapa.  But  who  will  eaj  that  soch 
taunts  BTB  altogether  groundless,  and  that 
.such  sneers  are  altogether  unmerited? 
Whatever  may  be  the  miitire  of  the  sceptic 
ii  tauniinij  as  with  our  i  neon  sis  teacias,  we 
shall  do  well  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
taunt.  The  charge  of  inconaiatencj,  while 
it  is  meant  as  a  reproach  to  its  lukewarm 
profesHor,  does  inrDlanlar;  homage  ts  tba 
Christian  cause  itselC  The  charge  is  often 
fnaaded  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  what 
Chrislians  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  the; 
ought  to  do.  Let  us  not  be  above  being 
taught  by  an  enemj.  While  we  qaestion 
the  accuracj  of  some  of  his  so-called  facts, 
and  demur  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  draws  from  them,  even 
assuming  tbem  to  he  true,  and  condemn 
eotirely  the  spirit  that  animates  him,  at  the 
same  time  let  ua  gather  from  bis  very  re- 


Sept- 


proachei  an  impidie  to  isereased  devoted' 
ness,  lest,  by  our  heanleaaneui,  we  shill 
conRrm  him  in  his  unbelief,  and  drive  «ti< 
servant  men  to  join  his  raolis,  itheu  n 
ought  to  be  drawing  them  to  join  oui  ova 
We  are  atanned  at  the  actiTitiei  of  Uis 
infidel ;  bat  it  may  be  well  for  na  lo  uk, 
whether,  after  all,  we  have  not  far  more  to 
fear  from  the  apathy  to  be  found  in  out 
own  churches?  The  citadel  would  bsie 
little  to  fear  from  without,  if  every  los 
within  was  wide  awake  and  always  at  tii 
post.  Only  let  as  be  true  to  our  cause  tsd 
true  to  ourselves,  and  then  we  have  nothisf 
to  fear,  "  though  a  host  shonid  encimf 
against  ns."  It  is  onr  own  infidelity  itiu 
it  the  loaiee  of  much  of  oar  weakiie»i  ul 
of  onr  enemy's  strength.  Our  indoleaa 
invites  him  to  action.  Our  beartlexnni 
makes  it  easy  work  for  him  to  leiBaiii  i  ' 
(cepllc,  and  would  make  it  so  much  the 
bardsr  for  him  ts  become  a  Christiui.  Oh, 
ll  is  fearful  to  think  how  we,  who  bane  bcti 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  may  ihui 
have  betrayed  it ;  and  how  many  a  nun,  u 
this  momeul,  may  be  so  much  the  faiibcr 
from  hope  and  nearer  to  destrncLion,  has 
having  come  uadtr  the  btigh  ting  inSucna  of 
onr  apparent  insincerity. — Ra.  J,  Coths. 


Koticts  i)t0,titt  )^it6litat(ons. 


Mbuoum  of  tub  ConM  of  Fbcssia. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Da. 
Vmub,  by  FsAKE  C.  F.  Dkuhlks. 

London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Tuia  Toloms  belongs  to  a  new  series 
sailed  "The  Modem  Library,"  which  is  in- 
tended to  com  prise  original  works  and  trans- 
lations of  foreign  works  recently  poblisbed, 
in  history,  travel,  and  general  Uferatare. 
The  "  geiing  up  "  of  the  volume  is  txcel- 
leat,  the  price  ia  modetate,  and  the  real 
merit  of  the  book  so  great  that  the  aerier, 
if  the  ^(acit:  he  equal  to  the  lainple,  ought 
to  be  a  Bucceiuful  ime. 

Belonging  not  to  the  class  of  works  vrhich 
BSij  be  strictly  styled  hiilorical,  but  to  the 
claaa  now  becoming  very  numerous— that 
in  which  may  be  placed  Campbell's  "  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,"  Madame  D'Arblay's 
"Diary,"  Miss  Strickland's  " Queens," etc. 
— in  which  there  is,  besidpa  much  important 
information,  a  large  amount  of  amusing, 
political,  literary,  and  domestio  goaaip,  the 
-volniue  before  us  has,  not  inappropriately, 
been  called  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
PruMia."  Theperiod  treatadby  the  author 
extends  from  the  biith  of  Frederick  WiU 
liam  I.  in  1668,  till  tbe  death  of.  Frcdwick 


WilliamUI.  ii>1840^  dnriaK«1iich,ai«Dr  . 
readers  know,  took  place  the  campaiKU  <'  ' 
Matlborougfa;  tbusetenyearE'war,in«bicli  ' 
Prussia  almost  single  handed  fought  apian  | 
Hussia,  Austria,  and  Fnince ;  the  Freiuh  I 
Bevolutiun,  and  otber  very  important  evesu 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  On  tbfBB  lopin, 
as  well  aa  on  tbe  character  and  habit*!' 
the  kinga  and  courtiers  of  fmssia,  the  leidt 
will  find  in  the  volume  much  accurate  snl 
interesting  informatiun,  ataied  impaitiailj 
and  in  aa  easy  and  off-hand  manner.  Tbe 
author  in  writing  of  the  court  and  tiin»  «f 
the  kings  of  Prussia  during  last  ceninr;t— 
particularly  in  tbe  case  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  and  his  son  Frederick  the  Great- 
had  to  deal  with'men  "  whose  manners  uiil 
acta  "—to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Jamn 
Mackintosh — "are  equally  known,  whose 
individnal  Uvea  are  deeply  intcrcsiiDK, 
whose  characteriatic  qualities  are  peculisrl; 
striking,  who  hare  taken  an  importast 
share  in  eventa  connected  with  the  moti  ex- 
traordinary revolniiooi  of  banan  aSiin, 
and  whose  biography  becomM  more  diffi- 
cult from  that  DomUnation  and  ialcraiixiuis 
of  privBte  with  public  ocan^^ence^  wbkh 
render  it  inilmntiTS  and  interesting."  That 
hfl  bu  •Bceeeded  so  fiir  aa  to  proilnce  a    I 
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Tiry  readable  book,  in  which  the  narrative 
is  Dot  ''oppressed  bj  reflrctions  " — a  |;reat 
eicellence,  ir  the  author  of  "li'riendi  in 
CiiuDcIl"  iit  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle — 
and  in  which  there  is  a  TfaoleBOineT  and 
gratefal,  and  in  these  days  very  uuDHUxt 
want  of  brilliance  and  intensity,  is  praiee  to 
which  he  ]s  well  entitled. 

tl  would  he  easy  to  extract  from  the 
volnme  befute  us  passages  fitted  to  interest 

snecdoles  illustrative  of  the  difficuUies  ex- 
perienced by  the  employees  of  Frederick 
W  am  i  D  recruilina  for  his  regiment  of 
ts  U  Id  ers     It  is  well  known  that  the  tdI- 

I!  passons  of  this  self-willed,  if[noruit, 
opnona  *e  rude,  drunkea  monarch  were 

ha  oTe  of  mnney,  and  the  love  of  men 
abo  nifett  in  height.  Toeecureiucb  "sons 
Anak  lar^ie  sums  of  money  vere  ex- 
pended and  "i^inps"  were  sent  to  all 
pa  Is  of  Europe  irilh  commiBsion  to  bribe 
lall  mpn  lo  enter  (he  ssrvio*  of  the  King  of 
Prossia,  and  to  kidnap  them  if  Ihey  prored 

OQuilliDg. 

"  In  the  duchy  of  Juliers  a  biroo  Ilom- 
peuh    LO    whom    the    kins  had  given    the 


■tnLagem,  Curioul  things 
liippfln  here,  Hompcach,  a 
bfspuke  uf  a  very  tall  it " " 


»  by  for. 


suein^  it,  pr< 
ot  bems  8>  h 
Bed  lately  got 


ard  as  long  a 
nwlfwas.  After 
lo  fetch  tlieiupb 


>r  fasten 


1  by  the  peap 


h  the  ui 


lehad 


.      ^ -  When.ondearing 

the  galei,  ihey  opened  the  cupboard,  the  lall 
man  wsa  dead  from  anger  and  vexation. 
H ora peso li  indeed  was  condemed  to  death,  hut 
Ills  king  commuted  bis  pnniibment  into  im- 

"  The  most  eipensiie  bargain  of  all  was 
IhB  Irisbman  KIrkland,  for  whom  the  tlisn 
ProBian  ambaasadDr  in  London,  Von  Uorek, 

'liiilin.  The  man  was  regularly  entrapped. 
Burck  engaged  him  as  a  footman  for  three 
■ ighiroselfki  --■-■—• 


BYt,madel 


igandErlhia. 


wght  of  this  longest  of  1< 


lelTed  aa  ambassador 


the  Qreat,  retpecting  the  n-ay  tn  which 
they  were  to  manage  their  roial  charge, 
are  exceediogty  amazing,  as  the  following 

■entences  will  show: - 


and  have  his  hair  combed  and  tied,  but  not 

EowJered.  He  shall  at  the  same  time  lake  his 
reakfuat,  .0  ai  lo  make  one  busiaea  o/U  ;  all 

Never  having  seen  the  original  we  can- 
not apealf  poailivety  of  the  merits  of  this 
volDme  to  "  Iraaitation,  bnt  there  is,  we 
think,  internal  evidence  of  its  fidelity  and 
correctness.  In  a  second  edillon  the  pub- 
lishers will  do  well  to  prefix  a  short  inlro. 
ductory  statement,  relative  to  the  work  of 
Dr  Vehsp,  and  to  the  hialory  of  Prussia 
priorto  1688.  We  would  recommend  them 
also  to  have  the  French  quotations  dune 
into  English;  and  to  have  several  of  the 
paragrapbi)  divided,  which  as  they  now 
stand  ate  clumsy  and  deGcient  in  perspi- 

Tsa  Bbitibh  and  Fobeion  Etahoeliul 
Review.  No.  I3[.  June. 
Edinburgh  :  Jahnstone  and  Huiittr. 
OasAT  variety  and  great  usefnlness  charao- 
lerise  the  present  namber.  There  is  first 
of  all  an  able  artide  on  the  recent  esm- 
nientaries  on  the  Song  of  Salomon.  A  moat 
readable  article  follows  entitled  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  University  Life."  It  has  been  got 
np  from  a  work  of  Tholuck— "  The  Aca- 
demic  Life  of  the  Seventeenth  Ctmury, 
especially  in  the  German  Slates."  A  troa- 
blesome  set  these  students  were,  and  sadly 
did  they  try  the  patience  of  their  worthy 
professors.  "  Schaff'a  Apostolic  Church," 
or  Tdther  the  theological  system  of  ScbafT,  is 
exposed  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  It  is  his 
theory  of  the  church  as  an  inslilnte  of 
Christ,  and  the  position  which  that  theory 
occupies  to  Pratettantiem  and  Romanism, 
which  are  disc usiied.  The  history  is  scarcely 
mentioned.  B:echer's  "  Conflict  of  Ages" 
then  cornea  under  review.  Beecher,  op- 
pressed with  the  difficuUies  connected  with 


.   whici 


>nkind    I 


after  having  I 

The  inalructions  given    by   Frederick 
'William  t.  (who  with  aU  his  ignorance  had 


thrown  by  the  Adamic  transgression ,  has 
fled  for  refuge  to  ihe  idea,  that  all  men 
have  sinned  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 
We  are  now  imprisoned  in  houses  of  clay, 
and  solfer  the  penalties  of  former  iniquity. 
But  God  has  devised  a  plan  of  mercy,  bj 
which  the  spirits  who  foTmerly  fell  may  be 

(his 
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tbe  probtcin  of  bDmu  rnpoa^ibilitj,  lin, 
•nd  roU«rj;  while  he  fall^-and  uoeqaivo- 
cktlj  tckoowledgeB.  thai  hii  opinioD  ha>  no 
lapport  from  tbe  Bible,  from  histor;,  from 
Chrulian  eiperieDce.  Al&a  1  the  prpblem 
lemaina  where  it  wm;  Bnd  do  hypothesis 
of  a  pra-exUtent  itale  of  BiDfulneaa  can  aid 
the  aolatian  in  the  (lightest  degree.  There 
it  Btaodna^iteverdid.  "  Method  ofChurch 
History,"  "TheFrenob  RefugeeB,"  "Gal- 
lery of  the  Chief  Living  Theologiuii  of  the 
Uniienitiea  of  Qermsny,"  "Preaching  fo( 
the  Age"  (■  sensible  article),  "Recent 
Works  on  Palestine,"  etc  follow.  We  are 
glad  to  peroeire,  ibat  this  excellent  perio- 
dical is  still  maintaining  its  solid  reputation. 

Tbb  Pbibst  ahd  tbb  Huodehot;  or, 
Persecatinn  in  the  age  of  Lonii  XV. 
ByL.F.  Bdhoiubb.     12mo.    Pp.445. 

FbiMOB     BIFOKl      TBB     RbVOLUTIOM  :      OT, 

Priests,  Infidels,  and  Huguenots  in  tbe 
Belgn  of  Ixiuis  XV.    a  lols.  ISmo. 
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It  is  nsually  no  good  sign  when  an  In. 
difidnal  is  known  by  a  number  of  aliaia; 
bat  the  rule  doe^l  not  apply  to  books  ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  in  tbe  republic  of  letters, 
the  contrary  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Here  we  have  a  work  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  France  under  the  title  of  "Three 
Sermons  under  Louis  Xy."  Three  EngHsb 
trBBslationa  haTe  each  aisumed  anew  title, 
one  "The  Courtand  the  Desert ;  tbeotber 
twcs  those  which  are  giren  in  the  heading 
of  this  article.  The  first  of  the  two  before 
DS  is  enriched  by  a  lirely  biographical 
sketoh  of  the  author.  Thesecoad,  in  which 
the  translation  smacks  less  of  the  French 
idiom  than  the  other  does,  and  reads  more 
thoroughly  like  an  English  book,  has  a  re- 
commendation which  appeals  to  tbe  sense 
of  honour  and  generosity,  namelj,  that  in 
its  sncceu,  the  author  has  en  ei[n^  interest 
with  the  publinherf. 

In  this  hook  M.  Bungencr  prosecutes 
the  design  which  he  commenced  In  the 
"  Preaoher  and  the  King."  In  bis  former 
publication,  he  treats  of  the  social  and 
religious  (fat*  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
In  his  present  work,  it  is  the  age  of  Lonii 
XV.  which  is  brousbt  under  reriaw.  In 
speaking  of  this  performance,  we  can  only 
repeat  the  highly  commendator7  lerms  in 
which  we  bare  previously  referred  to  M. 
Buugener  as  a  writer.  It  is  one  of  the  beat 
boolu  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  read.  Its 
sketches  of  the  persecutions  of  Protes- 
tantism under  Loais  Quinze,  are  iaimicablj 


conversations  of  the  sceptical  philosophers 
of  those  days,  the  life  of  the  couitieri  and 


royal  faTourites,  the  integrity  and  triaU  of 
the  faithful  amongst  the  faithieAS,  all  tliew 
subjects  are  discaesed  by  our  aulhor  liU 
equal  fidelity  and  effect. 

We  give  a  specimen  of  the  fresh  mi 
telling  manner  in  which  H.  Bungenerdtnl) 
with  the  controversial  points  belitrai 
Bomanists  and  Proteslants.  Hisplandow 
not  admit  of  formal  dibqaisition,  hut,  wbit 
is  belter,  in  the  converutiouit  freqaentl; 
introduced,  and  in  which  he  displays  liw 
highest  dramatic  skill,  he  finds  occasion  to 
present  tbe  argumeniin  support  of  moil  of 
the  leading  doctrines  corrupted  or  denied 
by  Popery.  What  follows,  is  part  of  itik 
a  conversation  between  a  Jesuit  prial,  j 
ChamBy.and  JeandeLoDFmadc^aHogue' 
not  minister.  The  latter  has  referred  to 
the  persecutions  of  Protestsints  by  ilu 
Popish  Church: — 


Chaniay.  -The  Church  has  nothing  lo  di 
«>th  the  seofliild  or  the  Ralleya.  She  bu  i 
horror  of  shedding  blood.  J16Ai>rn<(ianifHK 
Spiritual  weapons  are  the  only  ones  thai  iki 


reP     When  our  I 


Spain,  has  not  shed  a  drop  of  blood  ;  di^  ii 

the  Crown,  knowing  very  well  it  is  true  Uul 
they  will  be  burned;  hot  that  word  ii  nolii 
tbe  sentence—condemn  to  death  ;  forstisiiie! 
the  Church,  such  a  lender  mother.' 

"  But  Ihoufth  this  was  said  in  raillery,  Jan 

■■-'  -—'—  ■-= '-onydiduDtBlisfj 

.  .    th:— 

_,_j  dare,'  cried  he.  'lossjOm 

Dur  faces  ?  Do  you  not  leel  that  it  ■mU 
De  enough  to  give  us,  if  we  had  it  not  alrvsdj. 
both  di^tnst  and  horror  towards  yuurcbuKhP 
What!  beeausetiieedictaof  LouisXIV.mn 
not  signed  by  priesta.  it  is  not  ihecbureliUu 
bears  the  responsibility  of  them  t  hetta 
priests  do  not  sit  here  in  the  Parliaineol,  i 
will  not  be  the  chureh  whosendsusbidutl 
Wherv,    then,    have    our   kings   Ukee  lb 

reigns  over  soulias  well  as hodiesP  Wbobi 
boasted  to  Ihpmof  that  unity  which  yon  Duk 
youridul?  Whohascliat^themloniuD- 
Uln  it,  though  it  be  v.ilh  Are  and  siord? 
Who  has  prused  and  blessed  them  for  ohii- 
evsr  cruelties  they  hate  invented  agoiul  lbs 
nemies  of  this  sanguinary  chimera?  WM 
— Knted  to  tbrm  that  lU 


IS  perpetual  Iv  repreiei 


,.._jlng  Ood-of  atoning  for  their  u.-_. 

their  uns?     Whence  do  cries  of  indignilira 

arise,  as  soon  as  government  appson  wiliiag 
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order  lb>t  aJI  thii  blood  that  bu  besn  thed, 
ebDuld  not  be  J>id  to  jonr chsrtte.     Theking, 
the  edicM,  (be  Pu-llmnentg  !     Tbe  king  ii  but 
the  arm,  but  yon  are  the  head.' 
"The  Jesuit  had  repeatedlj  tried  bnl  in 


rapl   h 


:eoffii 


b;  bis  looki  and  geatnra*. 

"What  could  he  bare  aniwersd  P  The 
vehenience  of  the  iuiKiuge  did  not  take  from 
ihelrnlh  arthefaots.* 

We  cordially  recommend  thii  book  to 
^neral  permal.  There  i«  no  clan  of 
reidem  whom  it  can  Tftil  to  interegt,  vhilo 
it  Bcems  to  na  peoulivlj  fitted  Tor  thou 
}oiilhrul  minds  that  aro  so  innndated  in  the 
{jreunt  daj  bj  a  Qood  of  publications,  of 
which  iha  tendency  ii  not  only  tueteiu,  bat 
posiiiTely  rainotu. 

CiCLOPSDu  ofCbuhitbt,  with  iti  AppU- 

calioa  to  Mineralogy,  Phyiiology,  and 

the  Arts.     Br  RoBsin;  Doirnu  Tbom- 

Bov,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc,  etc.,  with  nn- 

merons  llliutrationa. 

LaDdiHi  and  Gla^:ov :  Rlctiard  Griffln  &  Co- 

Altbouoh  thia  Tolnme,  in  subject  and  oh- 

jsct,  lies  somewhat  bejood  our  range,  its 

geaeral  aad  conprehensiTe  utility,  and  its 

able  eipoailion  of  ao  many  of  the  great 

tmiand  fao.B  of  nature — (bat  is  of  the  tI- 

sibleworkiof  theChristin's  God,  induoei 

ntrodnce  it  to  the  notice  of 


■ bnefif  u 


Id  the  preface  tothiatmljTalaable  work, 
lbs  learned  and  accomptiehed  antbor  ob~ 
(ertea,  "  U  ii  intended  to  eerre  as  an  intio- 
dnctioo  and  familiar  work  of  refeience  lo 
Ibe  science  of  chemistry,  a  slndy  in  which, 
Ina  its  rapid  advance,  new  names  and 
f'cti  are  accamulatinc  with  amaziog  rapi- 
^i'f-"  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Tolnme 
poaaesses  strong  claims  to  the  sapport  of  the 
general  public,  and,  in  particniar,  to  per- 
>oai  engaged  in  the  rarious  manufactories 
in  which  chemical  knowled|^ia  required,  nat~ 
raerelj  in  regard  to  its  general  principles, 
ls«i,  and  facia,  as  well  as  in  their  practical 
•pplicaiions,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  phy- 
tiological  character  of  substances  nsrd  in 
theii  works.  "  The  opportunities,"  further 
obieries  Dr  Thohison,  "  which  the  author 
lias  pnsseBsed  for  many  years— generally 
afforded  to  him  by  the  liberal  and  intelli- 
een I  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and  Lan- 
i^hiie — of  personally  studying  oparatical 
cheoiiiiTy  on  a  p'aat  scale,  induced  him  to 
commence  a  aeries  of  researches  on  the 
^ariom  chemioal  substances,  from  the  first 
iiagfi  of  the  process  of  manufaciure, 
tnrcngh  its  varied  phases,  to  the  finished 
wndition  of  the  producL"    Dr  TtaoDMon'i 
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reinoral  to  London  necnsarlly  Interrapted, 
to  some  extent,  the  farther  prosecution  of 
these  practical  researches,  but  he  is  able  to 
refer,  with  confidence,  "  to  the  articles  in 
the  manufactare  of  copper,  kelp,  lead,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  pottery,  as  illualrations 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  reaearch  in  this 
department  of  practical  science."  Whilst, 
Ihercfoie,  the  work  will  he  most  valuable 
to  the  scientific  chemist  and  inquirer,  its 
obvious  utility  to  the  maaufacturing  che- 
mist, the  djer,  the  calico  printer,  and  the 
bleacher,  and  other  congenial  branches  of 
trade,  ought  to  procure  for  it  a  large  mea- 
sure of  public  favour.  The  details  are  per- 
■picuoaf,  concise,  and  intelligently  wrought 
oat,  and,  assisted  by  numerous  excellent 
Illustrations,  render  it  a  volume  alike  ac- 
ceptable on  the  parlour  table,  in  tbe  count- 
inK-hnuse,  and  in  the  library  of  the  more 
Kiienlific  reader. 

lA  CoHifiRTimT  on  thi  EnstLE  to  thi 

RdMAHS.     By  Chiblbs  Hodqe,  D.D., 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Tan   LiFB   and  Rkhunb    op  tbb  Rbt. 

Richard  Cecil,  M.A.    Corrected  and 

Revised  by  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D. 
Edinburgh  ;  Jnhnitone  ud  ITiinlai. 
Ik  noticing  the  republication  of  these  in- 
valuable works  in  the  "  Christian's  Fire- 
side Library,"  we  need  not  attempt  to 
"  gild  refined  gold,"  by  commending  the 
merits  of  the  works  themselves.  We  have 
only  to  express  our  gratification  and  grati- 
tude at  the  marvelloas  cheapness  of  tbe 
price  at  which  such  gems  of  christian  litera- 
ture can  now  be  obtained  in  this  highlv 
^vouTcd  country.  The  reprints  in  thit> 
series  are  all  books  of  a  fitst* class  character 

Ths  FiMT  f.i,BK  Srap.  A  Poem.  By 
JjiHES  CinuiLi.  Guthrie,  author  of  Vil- 
lage Scenes.    12mo,  pp.  202. 

EdinbnTib :  JofaDitans  ud  Hunter. 
EEaa  Is  a  tale,  eompwbat  in  the  style  of 
the  old  English  ballad,  relating  thewoes  of 
drink  and  licentiousness.  A  youth  of  great 
parts,  religiously  brought  up,  and  giving 
high  pramise  of  eminence  as  a  pfaysiciaD, 
becomes  entangled  in  the  love  of  sociality 
and  intoiicalion,  and  drsits  wire  and  child 
after  him  into  those  depths  of  ruin,  degra- 
dation, and  crime,  which  are  found  in  the 
penetralia  of  old  Edinburgh.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  poem  is  unexceptionable,  tbe 
language  natural  and  animated,  the  versi- 
fication in  general  smooth  and  graceful. 
There  is  some  striking  description  of  ex- 
ternal scenery  in  the  progress  of  tbe  story, 
and  "occasion  ally  a  poetical  image  of  consi- 
derable beauty ;  but  the  merit  of  (he  piece 
is  Dot  equal  throaghooL 


CtZSCl!,GOt")^IC 
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HoMB  TuoironTB:  A  Monthly  Magaiina 
of  Lileratnre,  Science,  and  Duiii«hUs 
Economj.    Nos.  I.  to  XI. 

London :  Kent  ud  Co, 
Amidst  the  iboal  of  cbeap  periodicals  for 
the  millian,  where  there  is  bo  much  that  is 
Iruh  J  and  pernicious,  "  Rome  Thoughu  " 
ileserrea  comniendntion  u  a  lively,  cheerful, 
and  enterLaiuing  lireside  friend,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  conlaias  much  that  is  soandly 
instructire.  The  mneral  tons  ia  health; 
and  invigorating.  In  some  of  the  late  num- 
bers there  ia  a  capilal  reaum^  of  the  story 
Ot  Nineveh  and  ila  disiuUrment.  One  of 
the  laleis  very  graphically  ekelched,  dwella 
longer  on  »bat  is  usually  called  low  Ufa 
than  is  quite  to  our  tute. 


Sept. 


Ihe  vork  ii  bU  Ibat  can  b«  AtimA.  Ur 
EuimI  iian  tnleliiKentobteTTer,swliBvel< 
narrator  of  what  he  aeei ;  vs  do  not  donbi 
that  his  visit  was  largely  blcsaed  to  the 
■Dissionaries  anj  their  flock!,  *hoii  he  I 
visited ;  and  that  its  storj  as  taU  in  tbii 
book,  will  qnicken  the  intereit  lEd  lesl  of  ! 
the  Baptist  churches  at  homerin  Ihe  canise 
of  their  noble  society.  We  wish  Mr  Roasel'. 
work  every  success. 

Tub  DiLiGKKCK  :  or,  "A  Jotiaim  lo  THt 

ClTVOFlKHEKlTAKCS,      IStUO.     Vp.  100. 

TraasUted  from  the  Dutch  of  the  Kev. 
J.  de  I.iefde.  author  of  ■'  The  Pinur  of   ' 
Gegenhurgb." 


JocTBiiai.  oi 


K  TOEB  IR  CeT 

By  Joshua  Kus 


This  book  Is  ihe  result  of  Mr  Rnssers  ep- 
pMntmeut  along  with   Mt  Lerchman,  to 

visit  tbe  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  in  the  East. 

The  depmation  left  this  coonlr;  !□  tbe 
month  of  August  18^0.  and  appear  to  have 
fntRlled  their  trnst  faithfully  and  well.  In 
this  "  Journal,"  kept  hy  Mr  Mussel,  there 
is  not  mitcb  thai  is  wiirthj  of  note,  from  a 
mere  literary  point  of  view.  As  a  record, 
boHever.orfautBintbelnaianiaiaiion-fielil, 


Edinborfh:  ConsllMlMllCs. 

These  are  importationa  from  Holland,  and 
display  very  favourably  the  quiet  ingeniooi 
conteiDplaliveness  of  the  Dutch  mind.  In 
the  form  of  a  story,  bumble  and  cDtuBMH-  i 
place  enough  when  viewed  in  ilaelf,  tot 
skilfuUy  constructed  in  relation  to  the  pt^ 

CMse  in  view,  tbe  author  expoundi  and  i- 
isirates  most  convincingly  some  of  tlu    | 
leading    principles    of    evangelical    iruili.    ' 
Both  H'lirks  will  be  welcomed  aa  an  in(n- 
ediing   uildition   to  our    Sabbalh   School 
libraries. 


Jtrtfgfous  Entrilffftntt.— iForrtsn. 


Ia  a  recent  report  published  by  the  Bosrd 
of  Miaaions  of  the  American  Presbtterian 
Chnrch  (old  school),  we  have  the  following 
account  of  tbe  exiating  abori|i(inss  of  Nonh 
America,  and  of  the  Chiislian  and  evan- 
gelic  efforts  made  in  their  behalf:— 

"The  Indians  of  our  days  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — tho»e  who  are 
now  partially  civilized,  and  live  in  a  some- 
what settled  state,  and  those  who  are  yet 
aavagea.  It  is  among  the  former  that  our 
missiouary  stations  are  chieHy  found.  In- 
deed, their  patt'al  civilization  must  be  as- 
cribed in  no  small  measure  to  tbe  influence 
of  Christian  missions.  These  tribes  are 
mostly  tbe  remnants  of  once  powerful 
nations.  Some  of  them  are  fonnd  in  tbe 
western  part  of  New  York,  others  in 
Michigan,  but  the  larger  part  live  in  the 
lertilory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
known  an  tbe  Indian  Reserralion.  This 
Keservation  lies  imnediaiely  west  of  tbe 


States  of  Arkansas  and  Missoari,  betntn 
Ked  river  on  the  south  and  Platte  rivsini 
tbe  north — a  territory  aUmi  three  hondnd 
miles  in  brevdlb.  by  iive  hundred  mileiit 
length,  from  north  to  south.    Tbe  Geoenl 


BOftl 


I  India 


unequal  fertility,  but  embraces  a  Itriv 
-amount  of  choice  land,  and  it  enjoys  tk 
great  advantage  of  being  penetriled  ui 
bordered  by  txveral  noble  rivers.  Hrre  ut 
collected — beginning  our  enumeration  u 
the  south,  and  proceeding  nortbasrd— 
Chickasawe,  and  (!:hocktaws.  Crcf  ks,  Scni- 
noles,  Cherokees.  Ussfes,  Wyandot^,  Vt- 

Feoriaa  and  Katkaskias,  Oliavu  snl 
Chippewas,  ghawnees,  Canzaa,  Debmrei. 
Kii^kapoos,  lowas.  Foxes  and  Sacs,  Oiou 
and  Misfonrles.  Immediately  north  oflbi 
Heservation,  the  OniahaH  and  other  tiibtf 
bare  an  uncertain  abode. 

"Mostofihe  Indians  in  this  territory  be- 
long to  tribes  which  formerly  lived  ontkt 
essiern  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  toae  of 


c; 
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Aem  in  the  AtUrtic  States.    The  Chero-  with  an  ignorant  heathen  people  bj  a  great 

keea  dwelt  in  Georgia  ;  the  Choc'avB,  in  Cbriitian  nation    wonid    be  moel  bnmane 

If  iisissippi ;  the  Creeks,  partly  in  Alabama,  and  praiaevortby,  it  requires  nn  ai^nment 

Tbe  interests  of  the  people  of  tbese  StaXm  to  show. 

were  supposed  (o  require  the  removal  of  "  The  other  general  class  of  Indians  are 
Ae  Indians  ont  of  their  bannds,  i,  iDeaiiiire  those  who  are  ;et  addioted  to  the  ways  of 
not  to  be  jastified  on  anj  other  ground  than  savagelife.  Numeronstribes  areslill  fonnd 
Itat  of  stern  necessity.  It  may  be  well  ranging  orer  the  Tast  tracts  of  connlrj 
ined  whether  this  plea  choald  have  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
dmitted.  The  happy  working  of  &  lalns.  These  tribes  differ  (;rea(ly  tVomeat^ 
an  policy  tovards  the  Indiana  baa  other;  some  like  the  Camanchee,  being 
Hceu  Biiown  in  ibe  Stats  of  Michigan  where  nnmerous  and  fierce,  living  by  war  and 
laws  were  passed  by  the  LcKislature  to  violenee  as  wfII  bs  by  the  chase  ;  othna, 
ftdlitata  their  becomlniT  eitltens.  This  like  the  poor  Koot -diggers,  bfing  objeota, 
humineandenlicbtened  policy  has  wronght  not  of  terror,  bnt  of  pity.  Amongst  tbesa 
no  eril  to  the  6lati>,  while  it  la  j^radnalty  waiidering  and  savage  tribes  no  misi^ionarj 
Itidin;  many  of  Iba  Indians  to  become  station  is  to  be  fouad.  And  it  desertea 
oirners  of  Bmall  fanns  and  losnpport  them-  seriom  oimslderation,  whether  any  thing  caa 
wiris  aod  their  familirs  by  honest  indaBlry.  be  done  for  them.  It  mast  sarely  be  ei- 
Bat  Ihe^e  libf  ral  views  were  not  prevalent  peered  that  soma  way  of  carrying  to  ttaem 
at  the  period  when  the  remoral  of  the  the  story  of  the  Cross  will  be  presented. 
Cberukeea  sod  other  southern  tribea  was  The  streams  of  emigration  to  Oregon  and 
enforced.  The  measnre  was  carried  California  are  now  flowing  throngh  thesa 
through  at  the  nrgent  instances  of  the  Indian  hunting-grounds,  and  our  country- 
States,  by  the  power  of  the  General  Govern-  men  are  in  almost  feverish  expectation  of 
ment,  with  as  much  humanity  as  the  severe  railway  travelling  across  the  continent. 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit,  hot  May  these  signs  of  the  times  betoken  tbe 
unquestionably  with  very  great  sufFrring  blessings  of  the  gospel,  carried  by  tbe 
iDthe  poor  Indians.  Yet  good  has  been  churchesof  thialand  totheaelong-negleoted- 
brought  out  of  this  great  evil.  The  Indians  tribes  I  . 
in  their  new  abodes,  are  under  the  protce-  "The  Snt  Indian  miision  commenced  hi 
lion  of  the  General  Oovenrmeot,  dwell  m  1833  hy  the  Western  Foreign  Miasionnry' 
peace,  and  enjnj  many  opporlnnilies  of  im-  Society,  which  was  tbe  germ  of  the  Board 
provement.  ConKiderable  sums  of  money  of  Foreign  Missions,  was  established  among 
vs  paid  to  manyof  these  tribeH  in  annuities,  tbe  Wea°,  a  smail  band,  occupying  a,  part 
u  a  coQipenration  for  ihe  lands  formerly  of  the  Indian  territory,  near  its  northera 
held  by  them;  and  these  annnities  are  boundary.  With  this  misuon  the  Her. 
partly  expended  in  the  support  of  schools.  Hesara  Joseph  Kerr,  Wells  and  Bosbnel), 
lieieral  of  the  tribes  enjoyed*  the  inscmc-  ami  their  wives,  were  oounected,  and  sevt- 
lioat  of  miasionaries  previous  to  their  re-  ral  male  and  female  teachers.  The  Rev. 
Bovsl,  and  they  are  now  &irly  entered  oit  William  I).  Smith  had  previously  made  an 
the  march  of  ririlixilion.  Their  numbers  interesting  exploring  lour  amongst  tha 
■re  bei;inniDg  to  inoreaso,  whi^  is  a  anre  tribes  on  the  Missoori,  which  led  to  the 
<ign  that  they  are  becoming  free  from  the  formBtion  of  the  Wea  mistion.  Eooourag- 
■ailing  habits  of  savage  life.  ing  luoceas  followed  the  laboors  of  the  min- 
"  Besides  tbe  partially  drill  led  tribes  in  sionnries  ;  a  church  Kas  organised,  and  a 
the  Indian  terrilory,  there  are  some  small  number  of  native  converts  added  to  it* 
bands  in  the  states  of  New  York  Bi>d  oommunion;  but  the  mission  was  relin- 
Uichigan,  whose  progress  in  the  arts  i^  quiahed  after  a  few  years,  partly  because  of 
peaee  may  be  rated  at  a  similar  grade,  the  failure  of  health  and  removal  of  some 
Somiofthelndianfamilienin  New  Mexico,  of  tbe  brethren,  and  chiefly  because  a  mls- 
paTticnlailythe  Pueblos,  livein  asoraewbat  sion  had  been  afterwards  formed  by  an- 
Ktlled  way  ;  and  the  Indians  of  California  other  denomination  amongst  a  small  neigh- 
it  is  believed,  could  be  induced  by  the  bouriog  and  kindred  bfud.  Aa  (he  nnot- 
adoplion  of  suitable  measures,  involv-  her  of  Weaa  was  but  soma  two  or  three 
init  some  expense  at  first  to  tbe  Gener^  hundred,  and  their  kinsmen  were  hardly 
Qovernmeni,  to  group  themselves  on  reser-  more  numerous,  it  was  a  measure  of  qnes- 
ratioaa  of  land,  and  under  the  care  of  lionable  propriety  to  form  a  separate  mi»- 
missioDaiies  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  aton  among  the  latter  band  ;  but  this  bav- 
tbe  soil.  It  would  eost  inflnitely  less  of  ing  been  done,  it  then  appeared  to  be  in- 
mmey  and  of  effort  to  provide  inthis  way  eixpedient  to  maintain  Ihe  Wea  mission, 
n>T  the  civiliaatioa  of  those  Indians,  and  and  the  labourers  wbo  had  health  to  ra- 
Ihni  to  make  them  naeful  ciliiens,  than  to  main  were  tTmnsferred  to  the  Iowa  tribe, 
employ  a  military  force  for  their  reelrsint  Some  of  the  noblest  examples  of  self-deny, 
ur  puaisbmeM.     Which  method  of  dealing  ing  and  faithful  miisinnary  labour,  and 
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■omeof  the  brightest  clUptaja  of  tbe  power 
of  divine  grtcP,  were  witDcseed  in  ibe  brief 
hidtor;  of  the  miESion  amongst  tbia  iitlle 

"  The  Indian  miaaion  of  the  Board  are 
foDDd  nowamongtt  tiie  Chicl^e«aw9,  Cbock. 
tBWS,  Creeks,  aud  Seminolea,  oocupjing 
the  soutbein  pari  of  the  todim  tcrnlory  ; 
the  lowaa  and  SaoB,  near  ibenortfaera  part; 
the  Omahaa  and  Otes,  in  the  Ticinii;  of 
Council  BluiTii,  on  the  Missonri  river  ;  and 
Bome  banda  of  the  Cbippewos  and  OtUwaa, 
on  Grand  and  Little  Trarerae  bnja,  Micbi- 

"  The  Iowa  and  Sso  miuioD  is  the  oldeat 
on  thia  li«t,  having  been  formed  in  1S35. 
These  Indiana  lire  neur  the  Donbern 
bonndary  of  the  Indian  Tertitorj,  the  riie r 
Miaaaari  aeparaling  them  from  iha  white 
Mttiementa.  The  lowae  numbered  about 
1,100  aoala,  and  the  Saca  GOO,  when  the 
mission  waa  first  commenced  amongst  [hem. 
Onifg  to  the  preralence  of  intemperance, 
eapeciBUf  amoufc  the  lowai,  their  nambera 
hare  been  decreasing.  Their  ricinitj  to 
the  settlements  of  while  people  has  proved 
a  serious  drawback  to  their  improvement. 
For  leveTBl  jears  [he  whiskej-trade  waa 
carried  on  with  little  restraint,  and  it  ia 
■till  too  easj  for  tbe  besotted  Indians  to 
crass  over  the  river  and  aeek  their  most 
deadly  enem;.  Amongat  the  demons  of 
our  race,  >  front  rank  must  he  assigned  to 
tbe  whisk ej-tradera  on  the  borders  of  (he 
white  and  Indian  aetllBmenta,  Thej  have 
carried  on  their  deslmciive  busineaa  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  Oodand  men,  tempted 
bj  eaormouB  gains.  An  Indian  has  been 
known  Co  exchange  a  fine  horae  for  a  small 
keg  of  whiskey.  The  anihorilies  of  the 
Government  have  endeavoured  to  prevent 
this  demoralizing  trafflo  with  the  Indians, 
but  it  ia  a  difficult  thing  to  restrict  it.  Iti 
influence  on  tbe  poor  lowaa  haa  been  moat 
debuing.  Thej  are  becoming  fewer  in 
number,  dispirited  ud  degnided.  The 
8aos  are  a  more  sober  and  industrious  tribe, 
bat  thej  are  equallj'  indifierent  to  the 
gospel. 

"  Tbe  miesionaries  bave  prosecuted  their 
work  ateadilf  in  the  lace  of  great  dis- 
oouragements,  and  at  limes  in  the  midst 
of  serious  perils  to  life,  owing  to  the  ex- 
oltement  and  quarrels  of  the  Indians  nnder 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  When 
sober,  they  regard  the  brethren  as  their 
best  friends,  and  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  them. 

"  Freacbing  and  visiting  from  lodge  to 
lodge  have  occupied  much  time  and  atten- 
tion, but  withont  much  visible  fruit.  It 
would  seem  that  but  little  good  can  be  dons 
to  the  adult  part  of  these  tribes.  For  the 
children,  schools  bave  been  opened.  For 
several  years  a  day-school  was  maintained, 


attended  by  from  forty  to  fifty  acholara. 
In  184S,  a  boarding-school  was  establiabedi, 
a  large  building  having  been  erected  for 
this  purpose-  In  this  scbool  tbe  nnmber 
of  scholars  has  boso  from  thirty  to  forty. 
Id  this  department  of  their  work  the  mis- 
aionariea  find  their  chief  encouragemenL 

"  The  language  of  the  lowea  was  reduced 
to  writing,  a  grammar  prepared,  a  small 
printing-press  set  up  in  1843,  portions  of 
the  Sitripturea  tranatated,  a  hymn-book 
and  some  elementary  works  published. 
EflToTts  bave  not  been  largely  extended  in 
this  line,  however,  as  it  is  deemed  more 
important  to  teach  the  children  to  read  the 
English  language.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  misaioD,  the  reader  will  consult  tbe 
Annual  Reporta  of  the  Board  ;  and  these 
will  convey  a  atrong  impression  of  tbe  self- 
denial,  industry,  patience,  and  faith,  with 
which  the  missionaries  have  continaed  year 
after  year  in  this  discouraging  field.  Tbeir 
Inboars  hare  not  been  in  vain.  A  few  con- 
verts have  been  admitted  to  tbe  cburcb, 
one  of  whom  finished  her  course  in  1S4T. 
being  supported  by  a  good  hope  tbrongti 

"According  lo  tbe  last  Report  of  the 
Board,  this  miasion  has  one  station,  two 
ordained  missionaries,  four  female  asaistaDI 
missionaries,  eighteen  boys,  and  seventeen 
girls  in  boarding-schools. 

"  Next  in  dale  is  tbe  Chippewa  and  Ot- 
tawa miaaion,  which  waa  commenced  in 
1B38.  Reserving  a  somewhat  full  aoconnt 
of  this  sucoessful  mistion  for  a  later  place 
in  this  paper,  1  will  only  give  here  the 
numerical  statistics  contained  in  the  last 
Annu^  Report  of  the  Board.  It  baa  two 
stations,  one  ordained  misaioDary,  six  male 
and  female  asustant  missionaries,  a  church 
embracing  over  thirty  communicaui^ 
baiidings  and  arrangements  for  a  board- 
ing-school completed,  and  upwards  of  Gfty 
scholars  in  day- schools. 

■•  Tbe  misnon  among  tbe  Crveks  was 
commenced  by  ihe  Rev.  Robert  H.  l«ngh- 
bridge  in  1842,  under  circamatnncea  of 
peculiar  interest  ;  and  ita  progress  hat 
been  marked  by  tbe  fovour  of  Heaven. 
The  district  of  country  occupied  by  the 
Creeks  lies  west  of  the  State  of  Arkanaas, 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  between  tbe  Choc. 
taw  district  on  the  sontb,  and  the  Cherokee 
on  the  north.  Their  nnmber  is  over  20,000 
souls.  They  are  advanoine  in  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  the  simpler  me- 
chanic arts.  Misiionariea  had  been  sta- 
tioned among  them  in  former  years  by 
several  Societies,  but  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  leave  the  Indian  country  by  the 
chiefi ;  and  for  some  years  previons  to  Mr 
Lougbbridge'svisittotbeD,tbialai^e  tribe 
had  been  destitute  of  missionaTj  labourers. 
Ur  Longhbridge  spent  some  mratba  iai' 
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\ng  the  winter  of  1841  knd  1849  in  the 

Creek  cDuntry,  liaiting  the  leading  chiefs 
and  Ihe  difiereot  BettlemptiU  In  the  nalion, 
and  he  tfana  giiined  tbeir  confidence  and 
good-oilL  The  reiinll  wiu  a  kind  of  treaty, 
a  wrillen  agreement  signed  bj  both  puliea, 
gmng  him  permission  "  to  establish  a  miH' 
sion  si  BDme  snitablo  point,  with  n  school, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  mission ; 
but  preaching  to  be  onlj  at  the  mission 

10  exceed  fonr  at  the  commencement ',  the 
missionaries  not  to  interfere  with  the 
government  schools  or  the  national  affairs  ; 
ihs  chiefs  to  afford  Iheir  conntenanca  and 
protection,  and  the  Dse  of  an  much  land  at 
me;  be  wanted  for  the  mission  families." 
The  proviso  concerning  interference  with 
their  schools  and  public  affuirs  was  pro- 
btblf  inserted  with  reference  to  the  events 
of  former  years. 

"  Earij  in  1843,  Mr  Looghbridge  with  his 
wife  reaped  the  Indian  connlrv  again,  and 
met  with  a  most  oordial  r«ception.  A  log- 
house  was  built  for  bis  famil;,  and  another 
for  a  school-home.  The  boarding-schools 
II  lbs  two  stations  contained  for  some  time 
120  scholars,  an  equal  number  of  bojs  and 
girU;  there  are  still  eightfpapils  at  Talla- 
osssee,  bnt  the  number  nt  Kowelab,  o^ing 
10  Tarions  CBQses,  bns  been  reduced.  These 
Khaols  hare  proved  a  meiins  of  great  'good 
to  ibe  joutb  connected  with  them,  A  con- 
liderable  number  of  the  scholars  have  he- 
come  members  of  the  church;  'times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord' 
tiire  cauited  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries 
to  rejoice  in  their  work,  mmj  of  their  be- 
loted  scholars  have  sought  and  found  the 
'17  of  life.  No  one  of  the  Indian  missions 
"f  tbe  Board  has  been  more  honoured  in 
ths  hopefitl  conversion  of  souls ;  and  the 
Bissionary  work  is  still  going  on  with 
marked  encouragement  and  success. 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  lliese 
missions  is  the  institution  called  Spencer 
Acadeinj,  among  the  Chootaws.  This  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  by 
tU  Council  of  Ihe  nation  in  1 645. 
"  Christian  missions  were  commenced 
I   American 


thes' 


imong  the  Choctaws  by  the  A 
Board,  in  the  year  1B18,  while  t 
o^ns  were  living  east  of  the  Mi, 
ITniler  the  labours  of  devoted  miG! 
the  happiest  fruits  were  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, before  the  removal  of  the  tribe  from 
their  native  lands.  These  fruits  were  not 
ahogelher  lost  at  the  time  of  their  reluc- 
tant and  afflicting  change  of  abode.  They 
■Ere  accompanied  to  their  new  homes  by 
their  best  friends,  the  missionaries—some 
«  whom  were  prmitted  to  contiune  Icng 
"f  their  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love. 
Tn«  names  of  Kingibnry,  Byington,  and 
"nglit,  will  be  ever  regarded  as  amongst 


Wright,  has  been 

lately  called  to  his  rest;  but  before  hil 
death,  and  while  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
in  I8N2,  he  conld  speak  of  more  than  1,100 
eburoh  members,  he  liimself  being  the  pas- 
tor of  a  ehnrch  of  nearly  300  communi- 
cants. The  Scriptures  also  had  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Choctaw  language. 

"  The  Choctaw  people  are  no  longer  to 
be  clafsed  among  the  inder  tribes,  though 
donbtlets  many  of  them  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  standard  of  a  Christian  civiliia- 
tion,  and  still  more,  alas  !  have  not  become 
Christians  even  in  profession.  Yet  in  18*6 
they  were  described  as  '  all  living  on  farms, 
and  sustaining  themselves  by  cultivating 
the  soil.  Many  of  their  farms  and  cabine 
are  small,  yet  not  more  so  than  is  found  in 
every  new  settlement  in  our  western  forests. 
But  many  of  their  farms  are  welt  improved 
and  the  boildingn  good.  Their  conntry  has 
in  it  abundance  of  good  land,  and  stock  is 
easily  raised.' 

"The  Choctaws  have  now  an  organized 
government,  consisting  of  a  Lpgialaliva 
Council  and  Courts  of  Justice,  with  an  ex- 
cellent Code  of  Laws.  "  In  Ihe  administra- 
tion of  their  civil  affiirs  they  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  some  of  their 
while  neighbours,  if  indeed  their  proceed- 
ings would  not  put  to  the  blush  'the  taw 
and  order'  maintained  in  some  of  ont 
Slates.  In  one  imporlanl  matter  they  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  many  of  the  Stales, 
they  have  made  a  most  liberal  provision  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  ex- 
pend upwards  of  20,000  dollars  annually 
for  this  object,  or  a  sum  equal  to  a  tax  for 
education  alone  of  about  one  dollar  10  each 
person.  This  money  is  paid  out  of  their 
annuities  from  the  government. 

"In  the  expenditure  of  their  funds  for 
education,  the  Choclavs  naturally  and 
wisely  availed  themselves  of  the  help  of 
their  missionary  friends  ;  and  they  adopted 
the  system  of  boarding-schools.  Appro- 
priations of  money  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  for  the  current  ex- 
pense in  part  of  several  schools  of  this 
class  which  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  American  Board,  the  Methodist  and 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies.  The 
Missionary  Societies  provide  the  teachers, 
books,  etc.,  and  also  the  board  and  clothing 
of  a  ceruin  number  of  scholars,  involving, 
on  their  part,  an  expenditure  estimated  at 
aboot  onc-fourlh  more  than  the  amount 
received  from  the  Indians.  The  council 
reserved  one  institution  for  their  own  con- 
trol, intending  to  make  Spencer  Academy 
neither  a  local  nor  amissinnsry  school,  but 
one  which  should  receive  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  to  ba  trained  under  a 
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■aperintendent  and  tetchen  dpptnnted  bj 

thn  Indian  amhoriiieA  The  (cadem;  wai 
projected  in  1842,. and  endowed  wiib  an 
approprialion  of  6000  dollars  per  annum 
from  tbeir  own  funds,  and  SDOO  dullara 
from  the  Indian  department.  A  reserva- 
tion of  land  liai  been  net  apart  for  its  use, 
irhich,  boKcrer,  is  too  sterile  to  admit  of 
proRtabte  cullliation,  thongh  it  rurnieheB 
fuel  and  pailial  kdvantageii  far  farminn. 
Buildings  for  the  accom  modal  ion  of  100 
Bobolara  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
resenatioQ.  The  aeadem;  waa  opened 
in  February  1844,  wiih  sixty  pupils,  and 
the  aierage  numtwr  irhile  It  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  was 
sev eat; -five. 

"AOer  trial,  aeriona  difilcnlijea  were 
found  to  attend  the  actual  working  of  Ihe 
ineCiCDtion  aa  originally  planned — diffi- 
cnltiea  relating  to  ils  eipeneei,  initructioD, 
and  government.  The  (!!ouncil  therefore 
proposed  to  transfer  the  charge  of  this, 
academy  to  the  Board,  on  the  condition  of 
the  Board  conlribulins;  2000  dollars  to  its 
support.  This  was  an  unexpected  sphere 
of  missionary  labour,  and  io  vis*  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  yonlh  connected 
with  the  academy  nndcr  Christian  inin- 
ence,  the  committee  could  not  long  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  trust.  The  mission  waa 
commenced  under  the  charge  of  ihe  Rev, 
James  B.  liamaey,  hi  Euperin  ten  dent,  in 
1846.  Mr  Ramsey's  health  having  become 
impairEd,  he  resigned  this  post,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1850  by  the  present  superin- 
tendent, the  Ker.  Alexander  Beid.  It  is 
a  miEsion  which  requires  a  great  amonat  of 
labour,  both  at  the  station  and  at  the  mii- 
sion-honse.  I  will  only  add,  to  show  the  en- 
emption  of  the  Board  from  any  just  charge 
of  seeking  tbeir  own  things  instead  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  that  while  the  stipu- 
lated number  of  pupils  is  100,  the  sclnal 
number  has  always  been  eonaiderablr 
larger, and  last  yearamonnted  to  ISO;  and 
while  tbe  agreement  between  the  Board 
and  the  Council  requires  an  expenilltore  of 
2000  dollars  per  anoDm  by  the  former,  over 
the  amounl  received  from  the  latter,  Ihe 
sum  actually  expended  has  averaged  over 
8100  dollars  per  year  above  tbe  amount 
received.  This,  however,  is  a  very  email 
sum  to  beexpendedby  the  church  oi  Christ 
towards  securing  the  Christian  education 
of  more  than  loO  Choctaw  youths,  tba 
flower  of  their  nation,  tbe  magistrates, 
legislators,  and  profeaaionol  men  of  their 
generation.  May  they  be  found  the  itue 
disciples  of  Jesus  I 

"According  to  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board,  tbe  force  employed  in  this 
mission  consisted  of  two  ordained  mission- 
aries, one  licentiate  preacher,  and  twelve 
male  and  female  assiaiant  miasieoariea- 
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"■nw  attention  of  the  Board  was  direcltd 
to  the  Otoes  and  Omafaas  for  some  yeirt 
before  it  was  found  practicable  to  establish 
a  mission  among  them.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  receive  some  of  their  children  into 
Ihe  boarding-school  among  tbe  lowas.  bat 
their  fears  prevented  anything  being  dune 
in  that  way.  In  the  antumn  of  1S16,  the 
Rev.  Kdmund  M.  Kinney  and  his  wife  re- 
moved from  the  Iowa  station  to  BelleTue, 
in  the  neighbDurbood  of  Conncil  Bluff,  on 
the  Missoori  river, — a  place  whii^  afforded 
convenient  access  to  tbe  Oloei  and  Oms- 
hnS.  A  building  of  hews  slogs  was  ecin- 
pleted  in  the  spring  of  1848.  It. is  two 
stories  high,  sixty-four  feet  in  front  by 
twenty.eight  in  width,  with  two  aide  wings 
of  proportional  size,  and  is  well  Huited  for 
a  missimiary  family  and  boarding-school. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  varied  fmm 
twenty-Hue  to  forty-five,  of  both  sexes,  is- 
ctuding  the  children  of  Otoea,  Omahs^ 
Pawnees,  Puncas,  and  half-breeds. 

"The  numbers,  character,  and  condition 
of  these  remnants  of  once  powerful.  cHbei 
were  thus  described  in  former  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Board. 

<'The  Otoes  are  divided  into  six  bands 
and  number  11 66.  They  are  much  esteemed 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  their  darint 
spirit,  both  in  war  and  the  chase;  but  their 
moral  character  is  far  from  being  good. 
Tbey  indulge  to  excess  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  have  at  times  dis- 
played the  character  of  perfect  savages  in 
acts  of  ferocity  and  violence.  As  they  live 
mostly  by  banting,  (he  men,  women,  inil 
children  follow  tbe  bufblo  fat  to  tbe  wsil 
and  south-west. 

"The  Omabas  number  1050,  and  an 
esteemed  more  docile  arid  harmless  thtf 
tbe  adjoining  tribes.    They  have  long  beta 


teacher!  among  them  ;  and  since  the  btelb- 
ren  have  come,  tbey  hare  given  tbem  a  mosl 
cordial  welcome. 

"  Like  most  of  the  other  tribe*  on  the 
Missouri  river,  the  OmBhat  are  sitonity 
addicted  to  intoxicating  liquois.  Poor  u 
Ibey  are,  they  will  often  give  a  hoixe  fora 
few  gallons  of  whiskey ;  and  their  wisest 
and  most  influential  men  are  often  enl^cd 
in  drunken  frolics.  Their  agent  aadmii- 
doiog  everything  in  their 
>ut  this  dreadful  evil. 


"This 


■  ofoi 


ry,  six   male  and  female 

thirteen  girl*  in  (be  boarding- scbool. 

"  The  little  mission  among  the  Semiaolei 
waa  tbe  next  establivbed,  having  been 
formed  in  IS4U.  It  is  an  offshoot  frem  the 
Creek  mission.  They  are  tbe  remnani  of 
a  once  powerfnl  and  warlike  tribes  They 
conwdec  themielves  to   bare   been  most 
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deeply  injured  bj  Iha  white  man.  Tbey 
ImieQD  school  faodii,  aod  Are  poor  md  dia- 
ranmged.  Wh»t  propertj  Ihey  hire  it 
eii'tunif^d  for  stroDg  drink,  of  whioli  large 
quiDiiuei  Rre  coDBumed  among  them.  Ttana 
vis  ibeir  condiiion  described  in  the  Anno  a  I 
IteporC  of  Ihe  Board  in  1949,  &nd  in  1SS3 
il  «ui  represented  m  bnt  little  if  at  all 
more  bopeful ; — '  The  teoiporal  condition 
dF  this  small  tribe  is  not  improving,  and  ii 
ID  manj  rexpectH  discouraging.  ....  In- 
lEmperance  ia  stilt  preialent,  and  ia  even 
on  ihe  increase,  wauling  tbeir  means  and 
desiro^iog  their  health  ;  and  tbeir  namber 
is  diminishing,' 

"  Almost  the  onlj  thing  that  enaonrages 
the  hope  oF  a  better  slate  of  thin^a  amoDgat 
ibis  tribe,  is  the  patient  labour  of  their 
mlcsloaary  teachers. 

"  The  establiahment  of  this  miasion  was 
'tHrstan  eiperimedl.  Thej  had  exprepsed 
DO  ni,h  for  miasionaries  or  schools,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  thej  woald  eten  send 
lieir  children  to  be  taught.  They,  how- 
ever, receired  the  teachers  kindly,  and  th« 
cbiErs  made  no  objeciions  to  the  sohool,  or 
to  ihe  religious  aervicrs  conducted  at  the 
mUsion.  Aa  the  children  advanced  in  learn- 
ing, their  parents  became  more  iDtereated, 
arid  others  became  destroua  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
benefiis.  The  parents  of  the  Creek  chil- 
dren esteem  it  a  privilege  to  support  their 
cbildren  under  such  good  instructions. 

"  The  Chickasaw  mission  is  tha  latest 
ibnt  has  been  planted  among  the  Indian 
tribu  bf  the  Board.  It  waa  resolved  upon 
in  1M9,  but  the  work  of  preaching  and  in- 
itr^ctian  in  schools  was  not  begun  until 
IB.%  These  Indians  have  purchased  a  part 
of  the  country  belongir.K  to  the  Ciiootawa, 
iniongst  whom  some  of  ihera  are  sliil  liv. 
iuir,  but  many  of  them  are  settled  i;i  their 
WB  ilistrict.  Their  namber  ia  staled  over 
WO  souls.  They  receive  large  annnities 
from  the  Government,  and  are  a  spirited 
sod  inlerestinft  people,  though  lees  under 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
their  Choctaw  neighbours.  Living  near  the 
umh.wpsierD  extremity  of  ihe  Indian  ter- 
tiiory,  they  would  enjoy  advantages,  if 
ihemsslves  evaugeliied,  for  extending  the 
tlp»iogs  of  the  gospel  to  the  tribea  farther 
vest  and  south. 

this  people — one  at  Wapanucka,  the  other 
at  Bnegy  Uepo. 
"  The  last  report  of  the  Board  gave  as 


Biuely-si 
and  twanty'Si 


bo,.oj 


two  hundred 
hundred  and 


girlt  in  boarding-schools,  and 
fortj.sii  boys  and  twenty-seren  girls  in 
day-schools, 

"  For  ilw  snppoit  of  these  missions,  the 
sum  of  43,368  dollars  was  expended  in  the 
year  ending  May  1833,  a  part  cf  which  was 
on  account  of  the  buildings  for  the  Chick- 
asaw and  Ottawa  boarding  schools.  The 
sum  of  23,240  dollars  was  receiTed  from 
the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  schools,  being 
mostly  mouies  appropriated  to  thin  object 
by  the  Indians,  out  of  their  annnities.  This 
leaves  a  little  more  than  20,000  dollars  al 
the  amount  fnrnished  by  Ihe  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  cause  of  missions  among  the 
Indians— a  very  small  aum  for  an  object  so 


good 


noble." 


1  law  of  the  Turkish  e 


cbil- 


the 


of  this 


iries,  twelve  male  and 

"The  complete  returns  of  these  Indian 
miwioui,  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
1853,  were  eleven  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
Bftetn  nude,  thirty-four  female,  aiui  four 


scribe  their  names  in  the  books  of  one  of 
the  public  schools,  unless  he  con  prove  bis 
ability  to  educate  them  at  home.  At  Con- 
atanlinople  itia  reported  that  there  are  now 
396fr^e  school*,  frequented  by  52,700  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  There  are  »Uo  si»  se- 
condary schools  with  about  1000  pupila.  In 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  into  these,  five 
yeara  must  have  beeo  spent  in  the  free 
schools.  There  is  olso  a  high  school  for 
young  men  who  ai^e  intended  for  public  em- 
ploymenta,  a  college  for  the  same  object,  a 
normaUcfaool  for  the  education  of  prOlesKOrs, 
an  imperial  college  of  medicine,  a  military, 
a  naval  and  agricultural  school.  Of  these 
schools  the  Kullan  is  the  superintendent, 
and  he  attends  theit.  eianiinations,  Tlia 
public  libwriej  of  CoDsiantiuople  contaiu 
80,000  volumes. 


A  HEoBUT  report  of  the  American  mission 
in  Ceylon  speaks  M  follows  of  the  liberality 
of  the  native  church  members  ;  — 

"  Some  of  them  have  manifested  a  libera- 
lity of  feeling  deserving  of  particular  com- 
mendation. Persons  with  little  other  in- 
come than  their  monthly  wages,  have  given 
to  objects  of  Christian  benevolence,  some 
on C' twentieth,  some  one-Sfieenth,  soma 
one-twelfth  and  some  one-tentb  of  what 
Ihey  reoinvo  A  native  missioDary  society 
has  been  formed  by  the  chun*  members 
which  supports  on  one  of  the  islands  neap 
Jaffna,  a  eatechist  end  a  schoolmasier. 
The  receipts  o!  the  society  for  the  past 
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jEBT,  collected  entinlj  amoDg  tfaemHlTca, 
amoaat  to  kboat  L.75.  Tha  church  mem- 
ben  u  one  iCation,  beeld«i  their  ordinBT; 
gifts  oontribatod  ihs  pait  rear  oier  Ii.lO 
to  the  AmericKH  Board  of  MiuionB.  The 
Torkouui  in  the  printing  office  bara  con- 
tribated  daring  ihe  pait  lix  jeara  apwarda 
of  L.  150  for  a  tower  and  new  roof  for  (he 
eburch  at  MaDepj.  Some  iodividual*,  who 
bavervoei^ed  their  education  in  the  mission 
leminarj,  and  thereb;  oblsiued  profitable 
Bitnalion*,  have  contribated  liberall;  ac- 
cording to  their  mean*  for  objects  connected 
with  Ihe  progreaa  of  the  miuionarj  work. 
Two  amonR  them  ga>e  each  L.7,  lOs.  to- 
wsi^a  a  fnnd  for  bnilding  Tillage  church ea. 
These  contributiona  are  pleadng  indicaMons 
of  their  confidence  in  the  atability  of  the 
miisionarf  work,  and  of  their  dispoaition  to 
support  il  \  and  maj  berrgarded  as  evidence 
of  the  aincerltj  of  their  piofesaioni  of 
Chriatianitif," 
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Thouoh  tbe  vork  of  God  be  Rill  adiancin); 
at  Ssmoa,  Satan  seems  lo  maintain  a  hard 
■tm^le  for  his  ancient  rei|ni  in  that  in- 
terestmi;  group  of  islands.  In  the  follow- 
ing estraot  of  a  letter  from  Ihe  pen  of  the 
ReT.  George  Turner,  we  hare  a  graphic 
view  of  the  confusion  and  carnage  gene- 
nllT  prevailing  in  heathen  counlries,  and 
loadlf  calling  t(>r  the  iaterposition  of  Chris- 
tians as  tbe  meuengers  of  peace.  Mr  Tur- 
ner's tetter  baa  been  kindl}^  sent  ua  for 
publication  by  bis  brother  in  Glasgow,  to 
whom  it  -IBS  addressed,  and  wilt,  we  are 
snre,  be  read  with  deep  interest  bj  his 
numerous  friends  in  the  United  Presby- 
[t  is  gralifjing  to  find  in 
1  additional  proM,  that   amidi 


Church.    It 
additional  pr 
ildest  tumults  or  tbe   heathen,  faithful 


>B  of  tbe  cross,  if  only  they  hai 
had  time  Eo  be  known,  are  respected  and 
protected.  Tbe  apprehenaions  •which  Ibe 
writer  eipresses  for  the  encroaohments  of 
theFrench  are  too  well  jua'ifled  by  former 
proceedings  of  French  Jesaita,  miliiar;  and 
priestly,  gainst  other  Protestant  niisaion- 
arj  fields  in  the  South  Seas  and  elsewhere. 
Now,  that  Great  Brilun  and  France  are  in 
close  alliance  against  a  oommou  enemy, 
surely  aomething  could  be  done  to  secure 
that  our  Christian  brethren  labonring  in 
these  re  mole  and  unprotected  regions  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  snch  Tezatioos  and 
tyrannous  intniiilon  as  that  which  has  at- 
tended Ibe  Proteslants  of  Tahiti  :— 

Malua  Upotu,  Samoa,  SOlh  Nov.  1853.-^ 
In  mj  last  I  told  yon  that  the  natives 
aeemed  hurrying  on  to  further  strife  and 
bloodshed.  Since  that  time,  the  hostile 
parties  haTe  met  repeatedly  and  fongbl, 
principally  on  the  aea,  off  ^  little  islwid 


of  Hauono.  TbeManouo  and  Saiaii  pirlj 
are  now  on  Manono.  All  that  island  ihe; 
hare  forlilied — that  is,  they  have  sunooadtd 
it  with  a  stone  wall  a  few  paces  inland  of  llu 
beach.  Along  the  west  end  of  Ibis  iblaod 
are  encamped  tbe  forces  of  ACua  and  Auii; 
that  is  the  two  principal  divisions  of  this 
Island.  Some  of  the  middle  division,  vikl 
is  called  the  Toamasanga  are  on  the  Alu 
and  Aana  side;  the  rest  are  in  heart  viit 
Manono  and  Savui,  but  find  il  the  bcil 
policy,  just  at  present,  to  ait  still  and  bt 
quiet.  But  were  Manono  and  Siisii  li 
succeed  in  their  wiifaea,  and  push  on  ik 
seat  of  war  to  this  neighbourhood,  (hit  slid 
Tuamasanga  would,  in  all  probahililj,  tbct 

One  morning  about  two  months  tffi  I 
was  sitting  quietly  in  Mr  Nisbet's  puliHi 
in  Ravaii,  reading  a  work  on  Ninfrsb, 
waiting  fbr  tbe  aea  to  smooth  down  a  iilil- 
so  aa  to  allow  me  to  relnro  home.  I  hi 
been  over  attending  a  revision  commiltt 
on  the  book  of  Prorerba.  All  on  a  sodife 
I  heard  a  shout  that  Manono  was  bamiDf 
— started  up — looked  acroBs  to  the  liuh 
island,  and  there  the  flames  and  ed"'- 
were  rising  and  extending.  Tba  ii 
crscfe,  crack,  cracking  of  dialant  gnn(,lt«), 
was  proof  positive  that  ■  fearful  atrugglt 
was  gqing  on,  and  that  Alna  and  Asm  bu 
effected  a  landing  on  tbe  litile  isliail.  li 
an  hour  or  two  the  amoke  died  away,  ud 
the  firing  of  guns  ceased,  from  which  w( 
were  glad  lo  conclade  that  for  same  rei' 
son  ihia  mad  fighting  and  folly  was  agiii 
checked.  In  the  anernoon  four  morfn- 
gers  arrived  In  a  canoe  from  Minonn, 
with  tbe  bead  of  an  Aana  man,  and  i" 
haalen  them  over  to  Hauono,  as  Aani  hid 
effected  a  landing,  and  were  raising  s  fori 
at  the  place  which  they  had  taken  anl 
bnrned.  In  this  custom  of  cutting  of  ih 
beads  ofthe  vanquished, and  carryingtliM 
about  in  Irinmpb,  you  see  we  have  at  iltt 
very  day  and  hour  a  striking  illostraliDn  of 
such  passages  aa  Judgea  vii.  SS;  1  Stm. 
xvii.  51-54  i  and  1  Chron.  x,  9. 

Aana  and  Atua  remained  on  Uinoni 
for  eigbleen  hours,  bamed  three  villsp^ 
and  then  returned  lo  their  fort  on  ihii 
island.  The  place  where  they  fongbtau 
cloae  by  Mrs  Murray's  house.  Mr  Usnsj 
is  now  absent  at  Sydney.  Bii  senastt 
and  a  number  of  church  members  and 
teachers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ist- 
ronnd  his  bonae  with  a  wall  of  loose  ilonet, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  two  thick.  Daring 
the  fight  they  ail  took  refuge  inside,  an* 
were  unhurt.  Their  walls  were  bullet  iiioof, 
and  not  one  of  the  war  party  altempwdio 
molest  them.  They  looked  to  a  highM 
source  than  these  wdia  for  proteclioii,  m 
they  found  it  All  arouiid  tbem  was  bsrs- 
lag,  tlsn^htar,  and  destrueiion  ;  the  only 
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Iiings  apsrad  were  tbe  raittion  premliies 
nd  the  chtpeL  Mr  Lav,  who  has  tbe  care 
r  that  district  now,  viaited  the  spot  on  the 
>t)owing  da; ;  it  was  a  reToltuig  aiirht, 
barred  poets,  smontdering  ruias,  sniaelied 
uoei,  trees  cat  down,  pools  of  clotted 
Jmd,  and  the  dead  Dot  half-buried ;  an 
rm,  for  instance,  sticking  up  out  of  tbe 
round  I  Some  twenty  or  thirl;  were 
illed,  and  ibree  titnes  that  nnmber,  I  sup- 
ose,  woaaded.  On  the  following  day  JJlr 
Jisbel  and  I  had  ■  deal  of  Qoplpasant  work 
a  do,  as  caane  aner  oanoe  camE  acrose  with 
he  wounded  and  dying.  On  tbeee  occa- 
bns.  I  oFien  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
belittle  time  which  I  spent  in  the  dliiecting 
oom  and  anatomy  class  of  the  Andenonian 
Jnirenity.  But  for  tbe  little  training  I  had 
litre,  1  do  nut  know  bow  I  could  hare 
aaiti  at,  mncb  leas  handled,  boeds  of  theie 
lounds  which  we  were  brought  to  dress. 
in  ibe  battle  that  day  there  was  a  wicked 
ellow  severely  wounded  in  tbe  face  and 
broat  He  has,  for  a  long  titne,  been  a 
psderofa  imall  heathen  party  near  where 
Mr  Niibet  lives.  He  wai  boaating  that 
lit  god  bad  made  him  bullet  proof,  and 
iuring  sotne  previoDS  engagements  strutted 
djont  on  the  beach  unprotected  within 
reach  of  the  Aana  boat  guns,  boasting,  to 
ibe  no  small  amacement  of  many,  that  no 
bullet  could  penetrate  his  body.  Poor  man  1 
he  was  taken  across  to  Savaii  In  ao  awful 
Half.  Re  had  got  too  musket  shots  right 
is  thefaceaud  throat,  and  no  one  expected 
be  would  Burriie.  I  hear  he  U  recoierina. 
ud  hope  he  may  yet  be  spared,  and 
Bonitce  hie  heatLi    ' 
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pheme  or  apeak  Mtorafnlly  of  the  God  of 

There  haa  been  no  fighting  since  the 
time  to  which  I  refer ;  bat  both  paritee  are 
bard  at  work  preparing  for  further  encOUD' 
t«r.  Manonu  and  Saraii  are  still  bent  on 
having  tbe  upper  hand,  and  Aana  and  Atna, 
thinking  they  have  saperior  force  and  ad- 
Tantoge,  are  determined  to  resist.  They 
seem  awfully  deluded,  and  however  mnch 
they  aeem  disposed  to  respect  us  and  listen 
to  all  we  say,  they  will  not  open  their  eyci 
to  eee  that  they  might  settle  the  dispute  bj 
a  better  way  than  that  which  they  have 
chosen.  On  the  return  of  the  "  John  Wil. 
liams,"  which  we  expect  daily,  there  will  be 
a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  tbe 
mission,  and  we  intend  then  to  go  in  a  body, 
and  once  more  try  to  gat  tbe  contending 
parties  to  oome  to  terms.  I  mncb  fear  they 
will  go  on  lighiing  in  this  way,  more  or  teas, 
till  some  foreign  power  steps  in  and  take* 
the  islands,  a  thing  which  we  may  expect  ere 
long,  from  the  great  importance  with  which 
this  group  will,  no  doubr,  be  viewed,  as 
forming  a  place  of  call  for  the  steamen 
whieh  will  kkid  be  plying  on  tbe  Paoifio 
between  the  Australian  and  Amerioan  coQ- 
tinenta.  The  very  power  wbicb  we  do  not 
want  has,  1  fear,  an  eye  to  these  islands, 
Tii„  thefrench.  But  time  will  leli.  Uean< 
while,  our  duty  as  missionaries  is  plain, 
vist.,  lo  endeavour  to  rescue  as  many  as  wa 
can  of  the  present  generation  from  etern^ 
death,  and  to  raise  up  and  edncate  as  many 
as  we  can  to  be  witnesses  for  Ckritt,  when 
'  labours  among  them  ace  brought  to  a 


bias-     close.    We  are  all  welL 


£nteUisen».— ^nftta  ^restisterfan  €^ViV^, 


i)iM(£Es.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuea- 
^y,  ISih  July  — Bev.  Duncan  Ogilvie, 
■noderstor.  The  couvener  of  the  eommit- 
Ue  for  the  supeiintendence  of  the  itudentj 
in  tbe  bounds  reported.  Mr  David  Mar- 
■liall,  AM.,  and  Mr  Charles  M'Ewan,  were 
"smined  in  the  usnal  branches  for  admis- 
■iin  to  the  Hall.  The  presbytery  expressed 
oiucta  satitfaction  with  their  eiamiDalion, 
ud  agreed  to  oerUfy  them  to  the  Hall. 
ilie  schedule  of  ■nperintendeaoe  of  tbe 
•ludeuts  was  filled  ap,  and  forwarded  to 
ths  committee  on  Theolosical  education, 
Mrtifying  Messrs  Mair,  Lauder,  Doctor, 
Foiieiter,  and  Graham,  to  the  meeting  of 
Uu  HalL  The  next  meeting  of  this  pres- 
■■Jlerjison  Tuesday,  17th  October. 

'^s^arRfns. — This  presbytery  met  im 
Uih  May— Kev.  Dr  JohnatOD,  noderater. 


MrW.  Shoolbred  delivered  a  bomily,  which 
was  sustained.  Mr  W.  Adie,  Muckarl,  waa 
nominated  for  examination,  with  a  view  to 
admissioa  to  the  Divinity  Hell.  The  minia- 
tcrs  in  Dunfermline,  with  their  presbyteir 
elders,  were  appointed  (be  presbytery^ 
committee  on  mlsiions  —  Dr  H'MichMl, 
convener.  At  next  meeting  of  preshyt«iTi 
on  June  27th,  the  students,  Messrs  M-LeiA, 
Duncanson,  and  Shoolbred,  who  bad  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee 
of  presbytery,  were  examined  in  the  nsnal 
branches,  by  mean*  of  written  queatlona 


The 


tuned  as  very  satisfactory,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  certify  them  to  Me  HalL  Tha 
presbytery  met  again  on  July  SSth,  when 
Mr  Adie,  studeni,  after  examination  waa 
certified  to  the  Hall.  Mr  Peter  Dnncan- 
son,  ttndeot  of  1st  year,  waa  examined  on 
Natuial    Fhiloaophy.     Next   meeting  <tf 
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Sept. 


preibrtei?  ii  to  b»  Md  M  l>aiilcmUne, 
on  10th  October  next. 

EdMurgk.  —  Tbia  presbyter?  met  on 
Toetday,  lat  Angoit — the  Rtr.  Mr  Pater- 
non,  moderator.     Mr  Angus  delivered  all 

tioD,  wbiob  Here  approved.  Tbe  ordinntiou 
to  t&ke  place  at  Peeblei  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember— the  Rev.  Mr  Cooper  (o  preude, 
Knd  the  ReT.  Mr  Ratherfonl  In  preach,  on 
the  ocoasioa.  The  treuurer'a  accounts 
were  reported,  examined,  and  psued.  The 
complaint  respecliog  Bread  Street  congre- 
gation, lafened  to  at  last  meeting,  was  sent 


F<dkirk. — This  presbjlery  met  on  the 
25th  Julf,  tbe  Rev.  Dr  Jeffrey,  moderator. 
The  report  an  ibe  nnioD  of  the  two  con- 
gregations, Bathgate,  was  read  and  received, 
Ihanks  given  to  tbe  committee  for  their 
diligence,  and  the  recommendalion  of  the 
eommiltee  adopted,  to  Cake  no  farther  steps 
in  the  matter.    There  was  presented  and 


■nding  in  Qrangeiaomh,  prajiog  the 
presbjterf  to  form  ihem  into  a  congrega- 
tion ID  connection  nith  the  church.  Also, 
a  paper  of  adherence  signed  b;  Gl  persons, 
concurring  in  said  petition.  Tbe  presby- 
lerj  agreed  to  intimate  to  the  seHeiona  in 
the  neigh  bo  arbood,  (hat  said  petition  and 
paper  of  adherence  lie  upon  their  table, 
and  that  they  bib;  appear  at  next  oieetin); 
of  presbytery  for  Jheir  intereslB  in  this 
case  if  they  deem  it  neceaaary.  Mr  Andrew 
Wilson,  fifth  year  student,  Mr  William 
Clarke,  late'catechist  in  Jamaica,  foortb 
year  itndent,  and  Mr  William  Hay,  first 
year  student,  having  satisfied  the  presby- 
tery with  their  exercises  and  examinsticma, 
were  certitied  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Next 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 

Gatloioay. — This  presbytery  met  at  Glen- 
luce  on  the  Bth  August.  Mr  George  D. 
Mathews,  under  call  from  Bridge  Street 
congregation,  Stranraer,  having  undergone 


all  h 


1,  his 


appointed  to  take  place  i 
Thursday  the  31at  instant— the  setvioes  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mesirs  Small, 
Beid,  Tborburn.  and  Scott.  A  protest  and 
appeal  by  Mr  Alexander  M'Ciymont,  elder, 
against  a  deed  of  the  session  of  Bridge 
Street  congregation,  was  laid  on  tbe  table. 
Having  read  ^1  the  papers  and  heard  all 
the  parties  connected  with  this  case,  the 
presbytery,  after  Rome  conversation,  unani- 
mously  agreed  to  dismiss  the  protest  and 
appeal  as  ill-rounded — to  affirm  the  deed  of 
■esiiinn — and  to  state  that  there  il  no  valid 
ground  for  colling  in  question  the  qualiS- 
cation  of  the  parties  referred  to  in  Mr 
M'Clymont's  second  reason  of  protest. 
-AgaiiMt  this  deed   Mr  U'ClymiHit  pro- 


tested and  appealed  to  the  next  meeting 
of  Synod,  and  craved  extracts. 

Gla^oti. — The  presbytery  of  Glasgow 
met  on  thateeoBd  Tuesday  of  August— tbe 
Rev.  William  Beckett,  moderator,  pro  ten. 
A  commanica^on  was  r«ad  from  the  SjDod 
treasurer,  bearing  that  eight  cougregalioiu, 
which  were  named,  within  tbe  booadi  of 
the  presbytery,  have  not  collected  far  the 
Synod  fund.  The  clerk  was  instnicl«d  tu 
enjoin  the  collection  to  be  made  wilhmit 
delay.  An  extract  of  license  was  i^Tanled 
to  the  ReT.  John  Brash,  A.M.,  Uuly  nr 
Wamphray,  who  is  about  to  leave  ihii 
country  for  a  city  charge  in  New  York.  A 
oommDnication  was  read  from  the  Sjnod 
secretary  for  missions  in  regard  lo  tbe 
ordination  of  Mr  Adam  at  Portree,  snd 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  state  (he  itq" 
the  people  ought  to  take  if  they  wish  ir 
Adam's  ordinalioa.  A  pstition  from  Coi- 
caddens  oongregation  for  mdderation  int 
call  was  granted — tbe  congregation  naif- 
nising  their  obligation  to  support  ordin- 
ancea,  and  promising,  in  connection  wilh 
the  missionay  aommittee,  a  stipend  of 
L.200.  Dr  Taylor  was  appointed  to  pre. 
side  in  the  moderation  as  craved.  Supplf 
was  jnanled  lo  Mr  MLaurin's  pulpit  >l 
Follokshaws,  he  being  at  present  in  Aauta. 
The  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  tht 
Glasgow  United  Presbytery  Church  Extts- 
gion  Sodety  was  read,  and  the  ameudmeati 
having  been  adopted,  Che  clerk  was  instme:- 
cd  to  report  the  same  to  the  committee. 

Ktleo.—Tbia  presbytery  met  on  ^e  18lb 
of  July — present,  seven  ministers  and  ont 
elder.  They  proceeded  to  the  examiasliw 
of  three  students  residing  within  tlieir 
bounds  on  subjects  previously  prescribed, 
Mr  Thomas 'Hogarth  and  Mr  John  Faller- 
Bon,  university  sludenls,  were  eEConngai 
to  prosecute  their  studies.  Mr  Stephen 
Balmer  was  transmitted  to  the  DivinilT 
HalL     Tbe  consideration  of  the  'Greecli* 

account  of  hie  meeting  with  the  oonjirepi- 
tion  on  the  first  day,  which  had  TO<Dlleri 
agreeably  to  the  earnest  desire  and  hep« 
expressed  in  a  ptrtIoui  resolution  of  pn>- 
bytecy.  Messrs  Waddet  and  Pringle,  coid- 
missioners  from  the  congregation,  laid  *> 
the  table  a  minute  of  said  meeting,  wbith 
stated  that  on  bearing  the  grounds  which 
the  presbytery  had  for  delayiDg  to  grant  i 
moderation,  the  congregation  had  at  ocN 
agreed  to  rescind  a  resolncion,  placed  upon 
their  minutes,  hostile  to  the  suppletnentinj 
scheme  of  the  Synod,  and  declared  thM- 
selves  bound  to  support  the  same.  Ths 
presbytery  expressed  their  gratiflcatioc  it 
the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  procednRi 
and  took  ap  the  petition  for  a  modenliim 
'-         -    iltimately  agreed,  witkoot 

g  put  by  t  "'" 
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ntembers,  to  grant  the  moderalion,  the  fol- 
Iniing  rider  being  added  to  the  motion  : — 
^  But  QB  the  sum  of  L  100  per  am  mm  with 
iGan;e,  la  acknowledged  to  bean  inadpqaale 
bLJpend,  thii  presbytery  ex preM  their  ir^et 
Mil  disappointment  ibaA  lb«  coogrfgation 
bave  not  spen  ii  toba  Ibtirdaty  to  promiae 
more."  The  Rer,  C.  Miller  was  njipointcd 
to  presida  do  2d  August  in  the  moderatiun, 
and  Deil  ■jeeling  was  fined  to  be  held  on 
the  IhirdTueadaythereof.—This  presbytery 
net  again  on  Ihe  ISth  AogUBt, — Rev.  H. 
Benlun,  moderator,  pro  tern.  Mt  Miller's 
repurt  of  his  procedure  in  the  moderation 
of  a  call  at  Greenlaw  was  laid  on  the  table, 
from  which  it  appeared  Ihal  at  a  nuitaerous 
meetiDj;  of  the  congiegation  on  the  SA 
instT  Mr  John  Milne,  probaliolipr,  was 
dulj  proposed  and  seconded,  and  no 
olhef  candidate  beinj;  proposed,  unani- 
mously elected.  The  conduct  of  Mf 
Miller  wu  approved  of.  The  cbU  sub- 
uribed  bj  167  eommunicBnta,  together 
with  a  paper  Bubscribed  bj  a  nnmber  of  ad- 
herents, and  a  petition  from  the  congrega- 
tion, craving  that  Che  presbytery  would 
tste  immediate  steps  towards  Mr  Milne's 
Jelilement,  were  also  presented  bv  Measrs 
PringU  and  Wadilell  commissioners  from 
ihe  congregation,  who  stated  that  the  nt- 
moit  CDrdiatitj  prevailed ;  and  that  at  a 
meetiog  held  since  the  moderation,  the 
elm  roll  had  unanimously  resoNed  to  add 
I..10  to  the  stipend  formerly  promised. 
Tbe  presbytery  sustained  the  call,  and 
agreed  to  record  their  high  saiisfaoiinn 
with  the  cooducl  and  spirit  of  the  congre^ 
jition  of  Greenlaw,  and  appointed  notitica. 
linn  to  be  sent  lo  Mr  Milne.  The  other 
liaaincsa  consisted  chieS;  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  minnte-booka  of  the  different 
SKsions  for  Ihe  past  iwelvemonlhs.    Nest 


iteb-om 


-This 


I   Ihe 


presbytery 
!''>£b  of  Julj,  The  call  from  the  East  C< 
gregsiion,  Galashiels,  addressed  to  Mr 
Alexander  Oliver,  preacher,  was  preaeniei), 
Bad  nnanimoiisly  sustained  ;  and  the  clerk 
]ru  instructed  to  lake  the  ordinary  steps 
in  Ihe  case.  The  depntation  appointed  to 
'isii  Earlstonn  reported  their  proceedings, 
"liicti  were  approved  of.  Mr  Eustell  was 
■ppointed  lo  dispenae  the  sacrament  of  tbe 
I/ird's  Supppr  at  Lilliealeaf  on  Ihe  3d  Sab- 
oath  of  Augunt,  and  lo  make  all  necessary 
arrjDgements.  All  the  stadents  within  the 
bounds  were  examined  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scnbed  to  them,  and  encouraged  to  proee- 
CDte  their  stadies.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  make  the  nsnal  report  respecting  the 
■Indents,  to  the  oommittee  on  theological 
'  education, 

l^iacaille, —  This  presbytery  met   here, 
Slit  June,  for  the  ordinatiDa  of  Mr  Juum 


Oraham  Pottet,  m  fOMtnr  otih»  congre- 
gation  wor^ippiBf  in  the  High  Bridge 
Chapel— Kev.  Mr  Pi^ken,  moderator  pro 
Ana.  Mr  Dull  preached.  MrFitken  proposed 
the  questions  of  the  formula  and  offered  np 
Ihe  ordinalioD  prayer.  Mr  Eraser  gave 
the  charge  to  Mr  Potter,  and  Mr  Riddell 
addressed  the  congrpgation.  Mr  Gilbert 
Kubertson,  stndent  of  philosophy,  having 

mendpd  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall. 
Mr  Henry  Angus,  student  of  theology, 
was  transferred  lii  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen. The  presbytery  met  again  on  4th 
July— The  Re\.  Mr  Wilson,  moderator, 
pro  len.  The  Bev.  E.  G.  Dall,  wai 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  six  months. 
Mr  David  Patcraon  having  accepted  the 
call  from  [he  congregation  worshipping  tn 
Zion  Chapel,  hi^  trials  for  ordination  were 
appointed  to  be  given  in  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  on  lit  August.  A  call  from 
Workwotth  to  Mr  William  Stewart  was 
s(utaii>ed,BS  was  also  a  call  from  HoughtoD- 
le-Spring  to  Mr  Peter  Whjle,  The  asual 
trials  for  ordination  were  prescribed,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  preachers  as  to  their 
respective  calla  (o  be  duly  ascertained.  The 
preshyiery  met  on  1st  August- Rev.  Wil- 
liam Pisben,  mod  era  tor,  protein.  Mr  Stewart 
having  accepted  the  call  from  Wai^worth, 
his  trials  were  appointed  to  he  given  in  on 
1st  Tuesday  of  September.  Mr  Wbvte 
having  declined  the  call  from  Uoughton-1«- 
Spring,  it  was  accordingly  laid  aside.  Mr 
Bartholomew  now  tendered  the  resigns- 
tion  of  hia  pastoral  charge  at  Whitby.  A 
communication  from  the  congregation  was 
rpad  stating  that  having  been  informed  by 
Mr  Bartholomew  himself  of  his  intention 
10  resign,  they,  while  regretting  to  find  him 
fixed  in  hia  purpose,  offered  no  opposition 
lo  it.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  end 
Mr  Bartholomew's  name  was  taken  from 
the  roll  of  the  presbytery.  Mr  A.  Stewart 
and  Mr  Parker  were  appointed  to  preach 
at  Whitby  in  August  and  September,  and 

Btanoes  of  the  congregation,  and  report, 
Mr  Paterson  performed  the  exercises  as 
prescribed  to  him,  and  his  ordination  wae 
appointed  to  take  place  in  Zion  Chapel  on 
Wednesday,  161  hinilant.  Mr  Rome  then  to 
preach,  Mr  Robertton  to  preside  in  the 
ordinatioii  Rnd  give  the  charge  to  Mr 
Paterson,  and  Mr  Wilson  to  address  the 
congregHtion. 

P.tishy  and  (.Veen oct.-T his  preabylery 
met  at  Paisley,  25th  July— Rev.  William 
France,  moderator.  A  committee  for  the 
superintendence  of  students  during  the 
current  year  was  appointed.  Messrs  An- 
drew Clark.  William  Shaw,  and  David 
Cameron,  atudents,  were  examined  on  the 
tuoal  inbjects,  and  certiSed  to  the  theo- 
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logical  H«1l.  Mr  Robert  Brown,  (Indent, 
dolirered  thrre  diacourtes  an  part  of  lri*lj 
for  license.  Tbe  next  meeting  of  pre^bj- 
terj  iraa  appointed  id  be  held  at  Oreenock 
on  the  third  Taenia;  of  September. 

Stirling.— TM»  preabjterj  met  od  S5th 
Jalj.  Messra  Eving  and  BUck,  BtndenlB  of 
diiioity,  gave  diBCOurten,  and  were  ei- 
aiDioed  OD  variODS  subjecla  prescribed  ;  it 
wM  agreed  to  certirj  tbem  to  tbe  Theo- 
logical Hall.  Supplj  naa  appointed  for 
ProfeiiKir^M 'Mi chad's  palpit  in  Augaat  and 
SeplsoibBr.  Mr  Anderson  of  Donblane, 
laid  on  the  table  a  paper  intimaling  bis 
resignation  of  bisoharge,  andatthe  reqneat 
oF  the  preabjter;  stated  the  circnmslancea 
which  had  led  him  to  this  step.  After 
some  conTersation,  tbe  presbytery  ap- 
pointed Mr  Muir  to  preach  to  the  congre- 
gation on  Sabbath,  July  30th,  to  intimate 
to  Ihem  that  Mr  Anderson  bad  tendered 
his  demiselon,  and  to  require  them  to  appear 
for  their  interests  at  next  meeting  of  preii- 
bylery,  which  ia  to  be  held  on  the  ISCh 
of  Septetnber. 


Sept 


Rev.   George  Johniton,    Nieoliaii   Siml 
United  PreBbyutikn  Cbnrcti,  fidinhnrgb. 


K«ak.~MT  Hugh  Barr,  called  a*tb  Julj 
— Mr  Wise,  Auchtermucbly,  presiding. 

Green/ate Mr  John  Miliie,   called   Sd 

August — Mr  Miller  of  Dunse,  presiding. 

AnttrttOitr.—iSr  Gabriel  Smith,  called 
8lb  August— Mr  Walker,  Crail.  presiding. 

ifojuAan;l.  £Aef/ani/.— Mr  William  Stew- 
art, sen.,  called  12th  Angust— Mi  M'Fai- 
Une^  X^erwlck,  presiding. 


Naeeaitit,  High  Slreet.—ilrJ.  G.  Potter, 
ordained  S  Ist  June— Mr  Dall.  BedliD|>tOD, 
Mr  Fisken,  Stamford  ha  in.  Mr  Frazer,  North 
Shields,  and  Mr  Riddel!,  Walker,  officiating. 

C/iirruide, — Mr  James  Keir,  ordained  Bth 
Aogust — Mr  Limont,  Alnwick,  Mr  Inglis, 
Stockbridge,  and  Mr  Mearns,  Coldstream, 
oSeiating. 

LongTxdgt,  Wkiibttrn. — Mr  Jsnies  Eon- 
ald^on,  ordained  ISchAugiiiit — Dr  Smith, 
Bud  Mr  Diinlop,  Biffgar,  officiating. 

NeaicailU.  Zion  Chapel —Wt  David  Pa- 
te rson.  ordained  16 [h  August— Mr  Rome, 
Hnll,  Mr  Robertson,  North  Middleton,  and 
Mr  Wilson,  Wallaend,  oScialiqg- 


Tbe  B<>aTd  of  Trnstees  of  TJaion  College, 
New  Tork,  have  unanimously  conTerred  the 
degree  of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mac- 
farlane,  Falkirk. 

Tbe  Board  of  Trastee*  of  Rntger's  Col- 
lege, New  Brnnswick,  New  Jersey,  have 
GMferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  tbe 


Died,  at  South  Qaeenefeiry,  on  the  23d 
June  last,  the  Rev.  William  CaiTDtberg, 
minister  of  the  United  Pr«abjteriaii  coi- 
gregation  there,  in  the  fifty-fintyearof  bii 
age  and  twenty-second  of  his  miniilcj. 
Mr  C.  was  for  foarteen  icon  the  tJie  colleigat 
and  then  the  successor  of  his  venerable 
father.  He  succeeded  that  good  man  Dot 
only  in  his  charge,  but  in  hie  spirit,  in  Ui 
naefulness,  and  in  the  affcctiona  of  his  peo- 
pte.  Hii  public  and  private  minislntiiiiK 
have  left  in  their  conscienoes  and  heart!  i 
memorial  more  durable  than  monuments  of 
marble.  We  are  well  aware  how  oflo 
posthumous  excellence  is  exaggerated,  ud 
indij^oriminate  praises  heaped  oa  the  memo- 
ries of  good  men  and  good  ministers,  with 
DO  other  purpose  than  by  lauding  the  deid 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  tbe  living.  Bu 
this  should  not  prevent  ns  from  recording 
genuine  worth  in  deceased  brethren,  via 
the  motives  are  the  praise  of  thM  grace  li; 
which  they  were  what  they  were,  and  ihe 
real  benefit  ofsurvirora.  We  do  not  dtim 
for  Mr  C.  brilliant  talenti  or  great  M- 
quisitiouB  ^  but  he  was  truly  pioos  aod 
devoted  to  his  ministry.  His  piety  vii 
fervent,  but  BCriplnral,  calm,  nnohtrusiiB, 
and  habilual.  He  was  Uable  neithtt  la 
raplnrona  elevations,  nor  to  painful  depiet- 
■iona  of  feeling,  but  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  delightful  equanimity.  Amiable  ind 
affeotioDate  by  natural  temper,  singnlail; 
free  from  seltish  feelings,  easily  sa(i>£^ 
and  moat  grateful  for  kindness  received, 
his  unaffected  piety  of  spirit  imparted  addi- 
tional charm  and  beauly  to  these  loveif 
feature*.  As  one  of  his  brethren  ha*  omM 
truly  expressed  it  since  his  death,  "tobuir 
him  was  to  lore  him,  and  tfaoae  who  knew 
him  best,  loved  him  mosL"  Hia  cbaraniii 
was  marked  bj  great  simplicity  of  iniea- 
tion ;  and  the  modesty  that  waa  natunl  tn 
him  made  him  shrink  from  public  obiem- 
tion.  He  was  indeed  very  humble,  aad 
too  distmatrnl  of  hia  power*  ;  hii  diffidence, 
while  it  conciliated  regard  for  him,  ofta 
hindered  the  diaplayof  hia  higher  qualities. 
He  waa  cautious,  and  acted  habitually  on 
the apoatle's  injunction,  "Givingnoof^a 
in  any  thing  that  the  minlatry  be  not 
blamed."  Yet  in  conneolion  with  this  it  ii 
to  be  remarked  that  hs  waa  firm  and  im- 
movable when  principle  waa  concerned, 
and  could  when  duty  called  for  il,  admin- 
ister  faithful  rebuke,  a*  well  aa  affectionate 
counsel  and  comfort.  Hence  the  nniventl 
esteem  in  which  he  waa  held  in  the'  town 
and  neighbourhood  where  hi*  lot  was  csa*- 
Net  ou^  ha*  he  escq>ed  fniin  the  woild 
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any  censare  or  reproach — a  rare  and  onvi- 
■tale  lot^bnl  bj  bis  Dnirorm,  pradeol,  and 
consigCenl  deporlmenl,  he  buill  np  for  him- 
■elfa  character  tb at  CO mmaoded  the  respect 
of  allclaaseaof  the  oommnnicj;  who,  what- 
ever mighl  he  their  >enlitnGnt9  id  other 
respects,  were  one  in  ackikowledging  him  to 
be  a  trul  J  good  man. 

With  regard  to  hii  minigtr;.  It  ii  enough 
lo  say  that  he  adhered  with  conatanc;  to 
the  apostle's  resolntion,  not  to  know  anj 
thing  amons  hta  penpie,  bat  Jeiua  Christ, 
and  him  crnciSed.  Tbe  plain  and  aimple 
exhibieioD  oF  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
tbe  TaithFul  enforcetnent  of  moral  duties 
rrom  cTangelical  considerations,  and  the 
encoaragement  wbioh  the  promises  of  God 
sITord  to  the  people  of  God — these  were  tfa* 
Klaple  of  his  preaching.  His  i^m  waa  to 
conyince  sinnera  of  their  guilt  and  danjjer, 
tbeu  by  persuasire  appeals  lo  lead  Ibem  to 
Jesns,  and  finally  to  build  up  believers  in 
hallness  and  comfort.  The  great  charac- 
lerifflics  of  his  preaching  were  simple  ear- 
neatness  aod  sincerity,  cound  speech  that 
could  not  be  condetnued.  As  a  pastor  he 
vas  most  faithful,  peTforming  tbe  more 
and    unobserTed     duties  of    his 
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Vhile  be  discovered 
an  unaffected  interest  in  the  good  of  the 
church  al  large,  aud  the  diffusion  of  the 
ga>p«l  throDgbout  the  world,  he  considered 
it  his  first  aud  special  duty  lo  walch  over 
the  flock  of  which  tbe  Holy  Ghost  bad  made 
hiin  overseer;  He  took  a  deep  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  one  of  its  members. 
TKe  Bolicilude  he  fell  in  oases  of  affliction, 
the  promptitude,  the  frequency,  the  perse- 
•erance  with  which  he  visited  the  chambers 
of  tbe  sick  and  the  dying,  and  ministered 
in  tbe  dwellings  of  bereaveineDl  and  sorrow, 
at  wbalever  distance  they  might  be  from 
hia  own  residence,  and  at  whatever  expen- 
diture of  bodily  toil, — these  things  are  well 
knoTu  lo  the  members  of  bis  congregation, 
and  contributed  lo  give  bim  no  ordinary 
place  in  their  esteem  and  gratitude. 

As  his  ministry  was  failhfu!  and  his  life 
holy,  so  bis  death  was  peacefol  aod  happy. 
Ho  was  enabled  on  bb  dying  bed  lo  give 
dtitinct  and  delightful  testimony  to  the 
poller  and  cousollDg  Inflnence  of  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  his  own  lively  hope  in 
ths  Saviour  of  siooera.  Th«  doctrines 
which  he  had  constantly  preaobed  a*  the 
only  stay  of  tbe  departing  sonl  were  what 
Ksve  solace  to  bis  own  spirit,  while  passing 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Daring  tbe  first  part  of  hia  illness  be  suf- 
fered excruciatiug  pain ;  but  this  be  bore 
with  patience  and  entire  resignation,  saying 
fiwiaemly,  in  the  word!  of  tlia  patiiare^ 
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"Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  "  Sleepless 
night«  were  appointed  to  him,  but  tbese 
nights  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  prayer. 
God  his  Maker  ateo  gave  him  sooga  in  tba 
night.  It  is  a  carious  and  p  I  easing  circum - 
BCancethatberepeatedly  mentioned  that  he 
heard  perpetually  the  most  deligfatfulmusio, 
as  if  it  wers  the  songs  of  aeraphs  andof  the  ■ 
redeemed  around  tbe  throne,  at  tbe  same 
time  saying  that  he  knew  well  that  it  waa 
an  illnsioD,  and  arose  from  his  bodily  slate. 
When  asked  on  one  occasion  abonC  the 
disease  with  wbioh  he  was  afflicted,  he  said 
he  bad  reason  to  be  tbankful  that  he  waa 
Id  a  great  measure  free  from  pain,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  think  aboat  the  state  of  his 
■oul,  which  be  trusted  was  in  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Jfsus.  He  immediately  added,  [ 
think  I  can  say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuided  that  be  is  able  lo 
keep  that  which  1  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day."  On  another  oocaaion  he 
looked  np  lo  a  relative  who  waa  standing 
by,  and  said,  "The  Lord  is  keeping  me  od 
tbis  bed  of  affliction  to  purify  me,  that  He 
may  hare  his  own  image  reSected  in  me  ; 
our  light  affliction,  which  is  bnt  for  a  mo- 
ment, woiketh  for  as  a  far  ruore  exoeeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
things  which  are  not  seen."  Death  is  an 
awful  and  impressive  objeot  to  every 
human  being,  and  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  best  of 
men  it  is  not  uncommon  for  God  to  permit 
it  to  be  accompanied  with  strong  tempta- 
tions, though  He  does  not  suffer  them  lo  ba 
tempted  above  that  they  are  able  to  bear. 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  good  Diaister, 
On  the  day  before  be  died  be  appeared  to 
lie  in  j(reat  doubts  about  the  state  of  bii 
Boul,  which  affected  bim  much.  "How  is 
it  possible,"  be  aaid,  "  Ibat  a  poor  guilty 
sinner  like  me  can  find  favour  with  a  boly 
God  ?  Every  thing  I  bare  done  only  shows 
me  that  I  am  a  fearfni  sinner,"  He  was 
reminded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  sometime  he  was  silent; 
af^er  a  little  while  the  cloud  waa  dis- 


ns  from  all  sin ;  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  In  Christ  Jesus."  On  tha 
afternoon  of  (be  Rame  day,  wbcn  ha  awoke 
(i^mi  a  short  sleep,  he  said,  "  If  I  know  tbe 
wish  of  my  heart  It  it  to  spend  eternity 
with  my  Savionr." 

Daring  his  illness  he  raanllMed  a  deep 
interest  in  tbe  welfare  of  bis  congregation. 
He  was  espedally  desirous  of  an  intarMt  In 
their  prayers.  "I  havo  often,"  h*  Mid, 
"  prayed  for  all  of  tbem,  and  I  know  tb«y 
are  praying  for  ma."  Another  day,  when 
speaking  on  this  subject,  be  arid,  *>Il  tl  A 
great  matter  to  have  tbe  apirit  of  pi^er. 
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I  h&*e  been  annstomed  for  some  time,  be- 
midcs  Piy  usual  devolioDal  dulief,  to  Tctire 
STerj  dtj  to  engage  in  thi-i  uerviHe,  and 
bare  sDJojed  sweet  cammuDion  with  God 

On  the  da;  of  bis  deatb  he  epoka  bnt 
little,  those  who  attended  being  desired  to 
keep  bim  quiet ;  it  was  luppoaed  that  the 
dbeaw  was  BomeirhBt  alleviated.  Id  the 
erenin^,  however,  he  was  sacldenlj  seized 
with  sjmploms  of  increased  illness,  and 
.  bfgan  Tapidi;  to  sink.  It  was  obTions  to 
thoee  present,  that  death  had  received  Its 
oommissian  and  was  about  to  execute  it. 
He  himself  was  perfectl;  eonscioua  of  bis 
pogition,  as  one  abnut  to  enter  eleriiiij. 
With  a  falleiing  voice,  naming  two  uf  his 
relatives  who  were  hy  his  bedside,  he  said, 
"  For  joar  consolation  I  have  pence  in  be- 
lieving." A  short  time  after,  when  asked 
how  he  fell,  he  replied  with  a  pleaung 
imile,  "  [  will  soon  be  freed  frotn  all  my 
troubles."  And  it  was  as  he  Mid.  In  a 
vcr;  short  lime  he  entered  the  haven  of 
everlastiDg  reat. 

On  the  daj  of  the  funeral  the  company 
assembled  in  the  church,  wben  the  Bev.  N. 
M'Miehael,  D.U.,  DuDfermline,  engaged  in 
devotional  exetciiea.  The  followiag  Sab- 
bath the  Rev.  William  Peddie,  D.D., 
preached  an  appropriate  and  impressive 
sermon  from  '  Psalm  xmvii.  37,  "  Maik 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
'--■'----'  -'-■- is  peace." 


for  the  end  of  that  m 


The  eigbth  sBssion  of  the  United  Prenb/- 
terian  Theolocical  Hall  was  opened,  as 
usual,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  in 
the  Synod  Hall.  Edinburgh.  Besides  the 
stndeDls  and  the  general  audience,  the 
following  roinisterj  were  present :— Trofei- 
sor  Brown.  Profeeeor  Harper,  Professor 
Lindsay,  Professor  M'Miebael,  Professor 
Eadie ;  Dr  6iruthers,  Dr  Robertson,  and 
Dr  Taylor,  of  Gliu^w.  Mr  Ronton  of 
Kelso,  Mr  Johnslon,  West  Linton,  Mr 
Middlelon,  Kinross,  Mr  Thomson,  Slale- 
ford,  Mr  Johnston,  Nicolson  Street.  Dr 
Johnston  of  Limekilns.  Moderator  of 
Synod,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Professor  Eadie  delivered  the  introdnclory 
lecture,  clioosing  for  his  subject,  Ibe  har- 
mony of  God's  inner  and  prior  revelation 
of  himself  in  man.  wilh  his  silernal  revela- 
tion of  himself  in  Ibe  Bible. 

After  the  lecture,  the  follow! n;;  students 
had  their  names  enrolled  for  attendance  at 
the  different  classes  during  tbe  current  ses- 

Fifth  Year. — William  Ailken  ;  David 
Allison  ;  J.  P.  Alexander ;  William  Blsir : 
Z.  BalUie ;  J.  Binny  ;  W.  R.  Barrio ;  Law 


Blatr;  W.  M.  Begbte;  Diild  Cums; 
Waller  Chishotm  ;  H.  S.  Campbell;  Babt. 
Fisher;  William  GiUiesj  Kgbert  Binil- 
ton;  J.  M.  King;  Geo.  M'Anbwi  WiU. 
MarUn  ;  David  Moir  ;  David  Mana;  J.  S. 
Mylne  ;  Daniel  Patenou  ;  Dsvtd  I^net ; 
James  Patlane  ;  William  RnbetlHni ;  And. 
B.  Robertson;  Robt.  Re n wick ;  Rabt. 
Shorthoute;  Jame4  i^tt;  William  Sroil; 
Henry  Stirlini^;  Alex.  Thomson;  John 
TannohiU;  Andrew  Wilson;  John  I!. 
Wilson;  H.  L.  Whvie;  Ebeamt  K. 
Whyte  ;  Hugh  Wallace  ;  James  WilMii. 

FoartA  fear.— Thomas  Bovd;  Willius 
Clark  ;  Henry  Caldercood  ;  Robl.  Came- 
ron ;  Feier  Davidson  -,  Charles  B.  Docnie: 
Rubt.  Ewiog  ;  Arch.  Tulleniin;  James 
Oilhes;  Andrew  Gtay  ;  A.  B.  Onswri ; 
A.  M.  Jarrie ;  William  Lauder;  Jauics 
Lyall ;  Thomas  Miller  ;  James  Miiir  ; 
James  H'l^ii-b ;  Alex.  Mestoa;  Jsoei 
M'Ewen;  William  Meikle ;  David  Niml; 
John  Poison  ;  James  Robertson',  Edasid 
Ranktne;  George  Riddell ;  TbomaaScoU; 
Robi.  Scntij  David  Sidey;  Daniel  Todd: 
George  Waile ;  Thomas  VVilson ;  'William 
YouoK. 

Third  Year Js.  B.  Alexander;  Htnij 

Angus;  Alex.  Aikman ;  Johu  S.  Boid; 
Jamei  Balderslon  ;  John  Baanalyne ;  VTIl-  | 
liamBoyd;  AndrewBlack;  ThomasCsmp- 
beli;  James  Craig;  JohnCarm'Cbael;  Vi'il-  { 
lioiD  Calvert ;  Alexander  Doctor;  James 
Forrester ;  James  E.  F5D1) ;  Duacu 
Forbes;  Andrew  G rigor ;  David  Hsi;J.    1 

A.  R.  Hay;  Rob.  Joboslonf  James  Sell- 
ing;  Henry  Miller;   Robert  Macdonildi   I 
H.  L.  Niven  ;  R.  S.  Palerson  ;  John  PeUi- 
grew;  Alex.  Robertson;  Thomas  RdmU; 
T.  Saga;  Simon  S.  Stobba;  John  Sqntn;    , 
JamcaH.l^cott;  JamesTait;  JohnTaihir; 
John  Wilson  ;  William  W.  W^alaon;  PtW    I 
Wright;  William  Watson;  WiUiam  Wil- 

Second   Year. — Robt.  Anderson;   W3-   j 
liam    Adie ;     Andrew    Baillie ;     Stsm 
Bronp;  Geo.  Black;  Jamea  Berry;  \\ll-   I 
liam  CraiK  ;  W.  H.  Caima  ;  Jas.  Coplinl; 
Thomas  Davidson  ;  Peter  C.  DuoconK*;   I 
Thomas   Dods ;    Thomas    Downie  ;   Gta 
Graham  ;  John  Hogg  ;  John  Hinshilwod: 
David  Hay  ;  Jamea  Henry  ;  Alex.  Hij;   I 
George  Johnstone;  Duvid  Johnslon;  Mti- 

B.  Jock  ;  John  James  ;  Adam  Lind  ;  Juki 
M-Luckie;  James  M.  M'Owan;  Tbrmts 
M'Ewen  ;  John  P.  Meikleham ;  Rohr.  Mail; 
William  Salmond  ;  James  Scott ;  W.SbwJ- 
bred;  John  Siarkj  Pelcr  Whilefieli 
William  Whitetield;  John  Wikon. 

First  year. — Stephen   Balraer;   Jsthu 
Brown  ;  William  Birras  ;  William  Bim 
Andrew  Clark;    David   Cameron;  Ji 
Christie;   George  Couiie;   James  D11 
son;  William  Davidson;  William  Dut., 
WtUiam   Eadie;    Tbonaa  C.  Eislajtoo; 
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Andrew  Q.  FtemiiiK;  ThomM  ForbM( 
Tbomu  Forajth  ;  Williun  Fnucr;  Wil- 
liam W.  Unj  ;  Huirh  T.  Homt ;  John  S. 
Eftj;  Milcolin  M'KcDzie  ;  JohnM'Neilei 
Andrew  Miller  ;  Joseph  MEwan  ;  Charles 
M'Ewen ;  David  Manihall ;  John  M'Gil- 
chriat ;  Gilbert  Robeitson  ;  Thomal  Roiie ; 
Joho  RahsDa  ;  John  M.  Boia  ;  DaTid  Ben- 
toa;  JainM  Q.  Sootl;  William  Shaw; 
Thomu  B,  SteeU  ;  Alex.  D.  Spenoe  : 
Thomas   Swan;    John  Thorbnm  j   David 


SeUgiout  InUlUgmett 


In  the  Magtwns  for  Angost  we  copied 
eetUun  resolationi  pomed  bj  the  Sriioa  of 
the  United  Presbjlerian  Qiarch^Canada, 
at  iu  meetiug  in  June,  ou  the  aabjeot  of 
uaion  with  the  Free  Church.  It  was  or- 
dered bj  the  Sjnod  that  an  anUwaticaied 
tapj  of  the  reaoluiions  should  be  tratu- 
nitled  Xo  the  Canadian  Free  Church  Synod ; 
ind  a  oommittee  was  appointed  lo  confer 
with  an  J  committee  that  might  be  appointed 
b;  the  latter  bod;  on  ttaia  baaineas.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Free  Cburch  Sjnod,  on 
the  14tb  June,  the  subject  waa  brought  up 
ti7  overture  from  tfae  congregation  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  reBolotiuna  sent  from  the 
United  Preubjterian  Synod.  The  follow- 
ing were  t  he  speakers  ; — 

Professor  Young  supported  the  Hamil- 
ton overture — thogj{ht  union  extremely 
desirable  on  •  great  many  accounts  ;  and 


or  any  cause  whatever  why  it  woald  be 
better  for  the  two  churches  to  remain  ss- 
pirate?  He  thought  not.  When  the  com- 
nittaes  met  before,  it  was  to  argue  ;  and 
this  was  the  case  with  one  side  io  partioolar 
~ha  did  not  say  which  side.  He  wiibed 
lo  have  negotiations  revived,  and  would 
wiih  to  see  a  committee  appointed,  that 
committee  to  have  very  general  instruc- 
tions, or  to  iDike  special  inquiries  into  (be 
npinionB  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Hb  would  prefet  the  former,  bnt  woald  not 
presa  for  a  union  nnless  he  could  cordially 
ciTry  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
chnrch  along  with  him. 

Mr  Heron,  elder,  from  Whitby,  was 
earnest  for  a  union  oo  two  grounds  :  RraC, 
Bnaneislly,  chat  they  could  then  have  strong 
chnrchca,  instead  of  two  in  many  places 
Dppoiiing  each  other  ;  then  they  conld  give 
belter  support  lo  ministers ;  and  second, 
pslitieally,  that,  nniled,  they  could  be  strong 
to  oppose  enemies  who  now  attempt  to 
muh  ui  in  onr  divided  state. 

Rev.  Messra  Gregg  of  Bplleville,  atrfce 
of  Quebec,  U'Morray  of  Brocki^l^  and 
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Dr  Starks  of  Dnndai,  apoke  in  favour  of 
the  proposal. 

Rev.  Mr  M'Pherton  of  StraCfbrd,  ap- 
proved, and  made  a  motion  to  the  Bfiect 

to  reciprocate  the  advance  of  the  United  . 
PresbyteriaD  Synod,  and  app«^t  k  eon* 
mittee  to  fadlitate  a  union ;  seconded  b; 
the  Rev.  Mr  Ongg. 

Rev.  Dr  Bayne  of  Gait,  could  not  agres 
to  such  a  mo^D.  All  were  agreed  on  the 
desirablenees  of  union  with  other  cburchei,, 
•nd  especially  with  the  United  Presbyle-  ^ 
rianChurcb,  if  it  cosid  be  accomplished  on. 
right  prinoiplea.  It  waa  well  that  certain.) 
questinnt  be  left  open,  but  Ibeie  was  a., 
limit,  beyond  wbiidi  uhorchea  cannot  go. 
In  the  present  case  there  were  diflerencea  - 
and  principles  leading  to  practical  matters,  . 
in  wbieh  the  two  chnrches  cannot  act  in 
harmony.  It  was  so,  they  foond,  with  (ha 
former  committees,  for  ibey  were  separate^ 
by  vital  principlea.  They  differ  on  a  grea^ 
question — whether  in  dvtl  malleri  reltgion 
Wat  (d  be  ignored.  It  was  said  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  had  changed 
atnoe  then,  and  this  ^H'opoaal  wav  a  proof 
of  It ;  bat  if  so,  they  were  not  a  trathful 
body,  for  they  would  have  avowed  th« 
change.  Dt  Bajtoe  read  passages  from  the 
proceedings  of  tbe  former  committees,  ail4 
commented  strongly  on  tiie  aenliment* 
there  advanced ;  and,  till  such  were  re- 
tracted, he  could  not  entertain  tbe  proposal 
of  union  ;  and  moved  that,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  inexpodienC  to  entertain 
the  proposal 

The  Rev.  Dr  Willia  would  not  go  qnite 
so  far  as  Dr  Bayne,  though  he  agreed  wilh 
bis  leading  argument.  He  did  not  expect 
a  speedy  adjustment  of  differences,  but 
would  go  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  commitiee 
with  certain  inatmclioos,  and  make  inqui- 
ries if  any  cbange  had  taken  place  in  tbe 
sentiments  of  that  church.  Afterwards  Dr 
Willis  moved  to  that  effect,  seconded  by 
Rev.  Mr  Clarke  of  Quebec. 

Rev.  Dr  Burns  seconded  Dr  Bayne'i 
motion.  He  said  that  tbe  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland  was  changed, 
but  to  the  worse,  as  seen  by  their  recent  ac- 
tion m  tbe  proposed  national  school  system, 
and  in  other  matters ;  and  here  in  Canada 
the  United  Pre<ibyterisn  Church  bad  not 
improved,  for  thty  ptished  volimtaryiam  to 
ihtveri,verpeofi«JUIe/ily. 

liev.  Mr  Melville  of  Pembroke,  and  Rev. 
Mr  Rogers  of  Pelerboro',  were  in  favour 
of  a  commillec  being  appointed. 

Rev.  Mr  Boyd  of  Prescott  had  no  hopes 
of  a  union— and  no  vrlsh  for  it  till  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  cban Red  their 
views.  They  had  not  given  Iha  least  in- 
timation that  they  had  ;  and  why  ask  for  a- 
union  1  Ha  disapproved  of  a  committee, 
for  it  was  hotter  not  to  make  the  atten}).t. 
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RsT.  Mr  Mscphenon   of  StntTord,  in  vlenhe  had  ■IrMdjstBtod.onljbjtllo*^ 

mpport  of  hia  motion,  lald :  It  is  not  the  lag  ihi^  molioo  to  pan,  and  throwing  tin 

propriety  of  an  imcBediatenoion  we  consi-  diicaBtion  in^o   the  bands  of  the  jomi| 

•dar,  bat  it  is  a  commitree  to  iaijuira  what  miniateri,  it  wonld  make  them  [horooitlilr 

'(riiitaolBB  are  in  the  way,  and  to  see  if  the  study  ihe  points  in  digpute,  and  give  iIibb 

dotted  Presbjteiian  Cburch  aie  willing  to  more  light,  and  lead  them  more  decidedl; 

ihODalo^ale  onr  sentimenLi.    If  mlniatem  to  hia  opIniuD. 

tmd  in  the  way  of  a  nnion,  the  people         Dr  Willis  for  mnch  the   same  renin 

XlUifoTce  na  to  unite.     (Loud  cries  of  No,  withdrew   bis   motion    in    faronr    of   Mr 

*xi%    [TheiUnitedPreebjlerianBcametniu  Scott's. 

'  anth  aflag  of  truce;  and  are  we  to  reject         Mr  Maepherson  withdrew  bis  motioi 

BiataV   For  ttie  sake  of  peace,  Chrulianitj,  atgo,  when  finally  il  was,  withoat  a  you, 

eensieteocy,  coartesy,  aud  for  our  own  cr»-  Setoletd — That  this  Synod,  having  gouI- 

Kt,  let'OS  not  refuse  the  appointment  of  ft  dered  the  metnorial  from  the  congregatioi 

comntitlse.  of  Knox's  Chnrch,  Hamilton,  and  the  teiv- 

Bar.  'Mr  Scott  of  London,  wilbont  a  lotions  of  the  fiynod  of  ihe  United  Presb;- 

tjKeeh,  proposed  a  reaolation,  which  was  terian  Chnrch  anent  union  between  tbil 

tBtried<as  s«e  the  coaclUBiati  of  the  debate,  body  and  this  Synod,  express  their  eamc«    : 

trhe  Bar.  Mr  M'Laren  of  Amherstburgh  desire  to  see  that  object  attained,  providtd 

^Donded  it.      He  said   it   was    a  general  that  it  can  be  attained  on  Scriptural  pris- 

«riinioQ  that  the  young  roinislen    in    the  ciplee  ;  declare  their  willingnesa  to  considti 

^nreh  diflfered  ln>m  the  lAd — that  tbey  opinions  on  the  qneslion  of  the  lawTulncgi 

'were  more  volnntsry;  huE  this  resolution  of  taking  state  endowments  witboat  F.r»- 

-wonld  show  that  in  the  essential  point,  of  tian  submission  to  the  state  as  a  matter  oT 

astions  and  magiatrales,   as  such,  being  forbearance,  boi  continue  to  consider  lie 

snder  law  to  Ood,  there  was  perfect  bar-  viewg  which  tbey  always  held,  and  formcdj 

mony.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  inqnire  exprested  by  their  committee,  on  tlie  detj 

respecting  thedeetrines  held,  for  there  were  of  the  dvll  magistrate,  and-the  rMponsiU- 

safficientgrauadscodaubtCheUnitedPres-  lily  of  nations  to  God,  to  be  of  mcfe  viul 

byterian  Chnrch;   for  he  and  oiher  two  importance  as  to  demand  tfaattbeybemadt 

brethren  once  heard  a  United  Presbyterian  a  term  of  ecolesiaalical  incorporation,  sod 

minister  in  his  own  pulpit,  not  thirty  miles  believe  the  praclioal  effects  resul^ng  frm 

from  Toronto,  preach  a  laboured  areumni'  the  principles  referred  to,  to  be  of  such  i 

tttUve  sermon  in  faTonr  of  Armiaianism.  character  as  to  render  the  maintaining  oT 

Another  United  Presbyterian  minister,  of  these  priociples  in  all  their  integrity  necn.    . 

high  standing,  ha  bod  heard  of,  who  said  lary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  chnrch  oF 

that  they  held  much  lower  views  of  CalviD-  CfarisL 

Ism  than  the  Free  Church  ;  and  if  they         And  ftirtber,  that  this  Synod,  while  cod- 

nnited,  they  must  be  allowed  to  hold  their  vinced  that  no  union  which  ignorea  ihsM 

own  doctrinal  eentimenls.    He  stated  these  principles  can  be  effected,  or,  if  effected, 

things  to  show  tbe  necessity  For  a  commit-  can  prove  beneficial,  nevertheless  appaiu 

tee  to  make  inquiry  on  sncb  rltal  poinls.  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  commlttM 

Bar.  Mr  Oourlay,  Rev.  Mr  Ross  of  ton-  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to 

don  Road,  and  Rev.MrM'Aleese,  spokein  devise,  inaccordance  with  tbe  terms  of  this 

fkTOnr  of  nnion.  deliverance,  measures  wjiicb  may  condnts 

At  this  stage,  the  question  having  occu-  to  harmony  of  opinion  and  action  on  (bit 

J  led  two  long  sedemnts,  there  was  a  great  and  all  other  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 

Bsire  for  a  vote.         ,  tice  which  this  chnrch  boldi  vital,  and, 

Dr  Bayne  would  withdraw  in  farour  of  when  practicable,  to  tbe  efFecling  of  a  pr>- 

Mr  Scott's  motion,  bat  Hill  adhered  to  the  per  and  lasting  nnion. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  an  abstract  of  this  discuBHon,  as  it  servts  to 
bring  into  view  the  chief  difficulties  which  will  hare  to  be  met  and  dealt  with,  in 
seeking  to  promote  union  between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  here 
at  home,  as  well  aa  in  Canada.  The  fact  that  some  of  tbe  language  employed  bj 
these  Free  Church  brethren  is  not  very  flattering  to  either  the  character  or  the 
principles  of  our  Synod,  does  not  seem  to  ug  to  disprove  the  propriety  and  necessifj 
of  the  proposed  conference.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  for  example,  that  Dr  Bajne 
will  sit  long  in  the  joint- committee  without  learning,  what,  it  would  appear,  will  be 
new  to  him,  that  our  church  does  not  ignore  religion  in  civil  matters,  or  in  anj 
Dthermatt^  of  )>ractical  duty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  we  dare  not 
ignore  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  tbe  dvil 
magialxate,  that  we  refuse  to  allow  him  the  place  i^ich  the  church-establifJiment 
theory  assigns  to  him  in  regard  to  the  afFairs  of  the  Christiaa  Churah.    We  wi:^ 
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him  to  do,  SB  ■  TDi^istTate  bearing  the  Eword,  all  which  the  Bible  enjoins  ii]>on 
him  IS  mch ;  but  we  do  not  wish  him  to  andertake  in  that  charncter  duties  which 
do  not  pertun  to  thia  magistrate's  office,  but  to  that  of  the  minister  of  a  church,  or 
the  Either  of  a  familj.  Dr  Bums  is  ^ow  to  learn  anything  in  fiivour  of  United 
Presbjlerianism ;  but  perhaps  he  too  will  ascerlain,  in  the  projected  conference, 
that  there  is  a  va;  in  which  State-Churcliism,  as  well  at  Voluntaryism,  can  be 
rfpresented  by  an  opponent,  as  "  on  the  Tcry  verge  of  infidelity,"  and  that  these 
eitreme  representations,  even  if  true,  in  a  qualified  sense,  have  all  the  effect  of 
penerting  truth.  Perhaps  Mr  M'Laren  of  Anibertsburgh  should,  more  than  any  of 
bis  brethren,  desire  the  ventilation  of  his  views  in  the  free  sir  of  a  joint' committee, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  confidence  more  distinctly  than  he 
does  in  pablic  the  dark  charges  of  heresy  to  which  he  refers.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
thit  he  should  narae  the  guilty  parties,  were  it  only  that  be  himself  may  not  underlie 
longer  than  is  necessary  the  charge  which,  throi^h  the  indefinitenesH  of  his  language, 
be  IS  liable  to,  of  slandering  a  vnole  denomination.  He  will  lind,  also,  we  believe, 
that  religious  volnntaries  do  not  deny  that  nations  and  magistrates,  as  such,  are 
under  law  to  God,  any  more  than  they  deny  this  of  families^  and  men  in  business. 
Thej  allow  that  maaistrates  and  natiiins  are  under  obligatio'n  to  obey  such  laws  as 
God  has  prescribed  ror  tbem ;  and  they  believe  that  these  laws  are  condemnatory  of 
Stale  Chnrchea. 

It  may  seem  to  some  impetuous  spirits  that  we  are  taking  more  calmly  than  we 
oiij;ht  the  not  very  pleasing  language  on  which  we  have  been  animadverting  ;  but,  . 
io  reality,  the  more  unreasonable  the  terms  applied  to  us  and  our  principles,  by  the 
brethren  unfavonmble  to  the  proposed  union,  the  more  hopeful  we  become  of  the 
beoelit  to  be  derived  from  mutual  explanation,  and  the  more  ground  we  discover  for 
IxUeving,  that  when  reasonable  and  candid  men  appi;  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  union  must  advance.  We  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  progress  of  this  Canadian  movement,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  we  view 
It  13  a  pioneering  for  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale Ed. 
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KtCEs  *n>  BsoTB  Qt  TBS  DKiTED  BTATBg.  tJoD  IS  powcrfully  and  unchangeably  Pro- 
testant. Thus  IheleadingBeclB  stand  about 

Tbe  (bllowing  atalemeDt  is  taken  from  the  «a  followa,  according  to  the  official  cennu 

afficial  tables  at  the  United  Siaiea  oeDsns,  of  18Mi— 

"bich  exhibit  the  nnniber  and  nativity  of  Vilmof 

tsch  ctan   of    foreiKnera   in   the    United  Bo.  df        ^"^ 

Sl»leiinlhevearl860.  England.  278676;  Cburd™.     ""P""!- 

Ireland,  961,718  i  Scotland,  70.850  ;  Wdea,  Dollin. 

a,868  ;     Germany,     573.225  ;      France,  Melhi>dUt       -         -         12,^97      1*.639,671 

U,069;  PoriDga!,  1,274;  Belgium,  1,213;  Bapliit  -         -  8,791      )aeOO,3S9 

Hidlaod,  »,8B4;  Torkej,  106;  Aascria,  9j»l;  Presbyterian  -         -  4,964      14,369.889 

Saitiariand,    13,359;    Norwav,    82,678)  CoTigregalional      -         l,4iG      7.870,962 

Deoniark,    1,833)    Italy,    4,64S  g    Spain,  Episcopalian  -         1,473     1L,2S1,870 

3,113.  Eoman  Catholic     -  1,113       8,973,838 

From  the  abort  statement.  It  will  be  seen         We  thai  pevceivs  the  immense  disparity 

ibal  the  Iri^  in  the  United  StalM,  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  compared  with   the 

Ims  than  one  half  of  tbe  foreign  papula-  strength  of  only  five  of  the  leading  Pio- 

tioD.    Within  the  lest  two  or  three  yeaia,  t«atiint  sect*. 

the  German  immigrants  alone  have  out-         We  find  the  whole  number  of  ohnrohet 

numbered  the  Irish,  and  the  minority  of  in  the  United   States,  (all  of  which  may 

tbe  latter  to  tbe  whole  foieign  population  be  considered  Protesl am),  except  ihe  lin- 

if  no  pTeater.    The  Irish  population  of  the  man   Catholics,    as   foUows; — Kumber  of 

nulled  Slatsa,  we  find  is  only  about  l'Z3  chnrchea,  36.011 ;  agdregate  aceomiDoda- 

u  I'M  of  its  whole  population  ;  ud  the  tion,  13.489,886 ;  average  accommodalJoD, 

entire  foreign  popolation  from  all  pacts  of  384.    Total   anionnt  of  ohnrah  p(«pert]', 

the  *orU  does  not  exoaMl  119.  86416.637  dollan. 

T^  great  maaa  of  the  Ameiicao  popnia'         Namber  of  Roman  Catbcdie  ehnrdlM, 
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1,113;  tggrfftle  McoiDBiodBllon,  S!0,S30;  ing  to  dbe  pH-petol.tiDa  of  tluicwncaa 

■verage     accaDimodatioii,    55S.        Toul  their  present  itue. 

smouDt  of  cburch  pnipertj,  B,9T3^30  dot-  All  of  whiuh  is  re^'pecLTulTj  inbmitted. 

Ian.  Triihas  WkDsTXK,  Chairmui. 

■ J.  H.  JdhnSuh,  SecteUiJ. 

Betteriilp,  Jane  10,  IS51." 


Wb  cxtmcC  the  rolloiriDg  froai  the  Caoa- 
diaa  United  Praabjtarian  Magaiiue,  Oua- 
ducled  bj  Frofeuor  T&f  lor  :— 

"Theffeneraioonrerenpeof  theMfihnriiji 
Episcopal  C%urch  laet  at  Belleville,  in  June, 
■nd  adopted  vilhout  one  (liHenCient  voice, 
u  we  are  iBrormed,  the  fulluwing  report  uf 
n  commiltee,  res  peeling  the  reseryeii : 
"  2b  the  Gtna-at  Conference  of  tht  Methodiit 
Epiicopal  Ciarch  m  Canada. 

"The commiltee  to  whom  van  referred  tbs 
(abject  of  Iha  clergr  reserren,  beg  leave 
to  report  to  the  conferenee  the  folEowing- 
resotniiona  Tor  adaption  : — 

"ist,  Resolved— Tbat  it  has  ever  betn  held 
.  as  a  sarred  priadple  bj  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada,  thai  the  Cbureh 
of  Chriat  aboald  be  free  from  all  oonneclion 
with  the  civil  antbority. 

"  2d,  That  it  b  anevidenl  infringement  of 
the  foregoing  principle,  for  anj  branch  of 
the  cbureh  to  rective  pecnniary  aid  from 
the  Stale,  inaBinacb  a»  funds  so  derived 
■unit  render  the  hodj  receiving  Ihem,  mora 
or  leaa  aubsei*vient  lo  the  State. 

"id.  That  theseiting  opart  of  one-seventh 
of  the  landa  of  this  province  for  the  support 
of  a  Proteatanl  clergj,  whalevar  luaj  liave 
hecn  the  designs  of  the  then  constituted  nu- 
thorities,  has  occasioned  raaoh  strife,  bicker- 
ing, and  even  bloodshed  in  the  country. 

"4^  That  the  home  goveniDent  has,  in 
■coordance  vith  the  just  demands  of  the 
Canadian  people, authorized  the  Parliament 
of  this  province  to  dispose  uf  these  reserves 
as  the;  think  proper. 

"5(A,  That  the  proposition  for  dividing  the 

according  to  their  numerical  strength,  is 
hut  A  proposition  (o  perpetuate  the  evil, 
and  extend  the  existing  state  of  conaptini]. 
"  6(ft,  That  the  approprialiou  of  ihese  Re- 
serves to  common  eehool  purposes,  iuvolres 
a  seriooa  objection,  viz,  the  support  of 
sectarian  school;,  as  provided  for  by  the 
present  srhool  act. 


ofih 

"6th,  That  the  provincial  Legisiature 
should  take  prompt  and  decided  action  in 
this  deeply  important  question,  and  by  an 
equitable  settlement  thereof,  eecure  equal 
and  impartial  justice  to  the  country.  And 
tbe  conference  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare 
unequivocally,  that  they  cannot  become  the 
parties  to  public  wrong-doing,  by  couaent- 


"  The  Synod  of  tbe  Presbyterian  (Fiee) 
Church  in  CTanada  adopted  the  foUoning 
report  of  their  ooouaitiee : — 

"  Tbe  coDsmittee  on  reserves  and 
toriea  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  tisr 
hasnov  come,  nhea  the  perpleiingquesii'-a 
of  the  appropriation  of  these  lands  is  lo  !« 
settled  finally.  Thej  nould  have  r<iidiT 
clung  to  the  proposition  of  an  approprisii«i 
of  them  tftthe  purposes  of  educaiion.asal- 
ready  stated  in  actii  of  this  synod,  bnt  ini 
serious  difficulties  standing  in  the  way;  a.i 
objecting  strongly  as  they  do  to  IbepJui 
of  cndoninc  systems  of  roiigioiu  ofiiiiou 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  anolber,uil 
respecting  Che  oonfoienOous  views  of 
bodies  as  object  in  tola  to  an  eccksiis- 
tical  appropiiaiion  of  public  funds  a1 
- — ' -ccommend  tothesjaod 
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thorough  secular! zaiiou  bill,  by  whidi  dit 
funds  in  quesiiuu  shall  be  withdrsim  t 
tirely  from  their  present  offensive  posiiit 
and  handed  over  to  the  general  civil  fa 
of  the  province,  to  be  admiui^tered  ast 
other  civil  funds  are  for  general  purpos  . 
but  in  no  sense  for  ecclesiaatical  uses  of  u] 
fcind." 

"  The  congregational  nnion  which  mem 
Montreal,  in  June,  adopted  the  follomif 
resolnlion  :— That  the  ministers  aiiddrif- 
)tates  of  the  congregational  cburcbei  c^ 
Canada,  in  union  assembled,  do  now  now 
their  constant  protest  againsl  iheappropn- 
ation  of  any  part  of  the  pnhlic  donniafti 
clergy  reserves,  as  a  violation  of  ChriUi 
inle  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,a^'- 
ous  injustice  to  those  who,  for  consciein' 
sake,  will  not  share  in  tbe  procedSi"* 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  soured  of  riiil 
•irife  in  the  history  of  this  eolonj;  t|«' 
they  would  regard  with  unmingleda'cnim 
and  alarm,  any  attempt  to  divide  iIkb 
among  religious  denominslions  fiaaojpti- 
pose  whatsoever;  and  that  they  once  mm 
claim,  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  rdi^ 
that  they  be  at  once  entirely  and  for  v^ 


Wb  have  recently  heard  aome  pnyenCroB 
tbe  pnlpitswith  regard  to  the  prewot'™'i 
and  the  destruction  of  her  Majeslj'so'' 
miss,  which  sounded  haishlj  upw  au  toh 
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in'l  vhich  seemed  rerj  nnanitHble  (o  tho  blm,  »n4  mir  breut  f«lt  so  full,  u  th<iu)(h 

■acred  place  and  tbe  giicred  ilsy.    No  oh.  my  own  bekrt  would  buret.    He  bad  a  rtul 

suene  sod  carrion  bird  it  was,  that  the  Uuly  En^liah   face,  and  did  doC  look  like  un 

GluHt  leleeted  fiir  bia  symbol.    It  waa  tba  eoemj.     Wbat  I  felt  I  never  can  lell;  liut 

pure,  the  loTioe,  and  the  gentle  dove.  There  if  my  life  would  have  saved  hia,  I  believe  I 

J9  Bur^ly   aafficient   fuel   applied  at  pre-  should  have  ){iveD  it.     I  laid  hia  bead  on 

Kn(  ta  iba  mllilary  apirit  of  our  country-  my  knee,  and  be  grasped  hold  of  my  band 

men,  nithout  tbe  additional  excitement  of  and  tried  to  apeak,  but  his  Toice  wan  gone, 

the  ClicisUaQ  pntpit.    Let  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  I  conld  not  tell  a  word  ho  laid,  and  every 

Ihe  Redeemer  be  ever  prsserved  free  from  time  he  tried  to  apeak,  tbe  blood  poured 

iiioh  deaecration,  and  may  no  voice  except  em  ao,  I  knew  it  would  aaon  be  over.    I 

ihic  of  peace  be  ever  heard  witbin  her  am  not  ashamed  to  aay  (hat  I  wu  worae 

vails  I    Let  good  men  praj  that  this  war,  than  fae ;  for  he  never  abed  a  tear,  and  I 

and  eyetj  Other  war  may  ipeeiiily  cease,  couldn't  help  it.      His  eyes  were  elosiag 

ieiving  it  to  the  Supreme  Rtil«'  bimself  to  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  tbe  to 

Bccampljsb  his  purposes  of  merej  in  the  order  ns  aboard,  and  that  roused  him.    He 

manner  He  deems  best     But  as  to  the  de-  pointed  to  the  beach,  wheia  the  bout  was 

^racUon  of  human  beings  with  noula  im-  just  puabin)!  off  with  the  ({una  which  we 

mortal  as  our  own.  let  anch  langnage  never  had  taken,  and  wbere  our  marines  were 

t>s  kaii  in  the  churchea  of  Him,  who  came  waiting  to  man  tbe  aeoond  boat ;  and  then 

T\iA  Id  deatroj  men's  live',  but  to  save  be  pointed  to  the  wood  where  the  enemy 

ihem.     Aa  a  corrective   to  this  bellicose  was     concealed — poor     fellow,    be     little 

spirit,  which  is  ho  apt,  in  present  circnm-  thought  bow  I  bad  shot  him  down  !    I  was 

iiaDMa,  tn  assail  even  the  moat  piona  men,  wondering  how  I  cuutd  leave  him  to  die. 

and  a  deliverance   from  which    demanda  and  no  one  near  him,  when  be  had  a  aome- 

moch  prayerfnineaa  on  their  part,  we  ei>  thing  like  a  convulsion  for  a  moment,  and 

tract  tlie  following  inddenl,  relaxing  to  tbo  then  hia  face  rolled  over,  and   without  a 

fir  in  the  Baltic  from  a  letter  written  by  sigh  be  waa  gone.    1  truat  tbe  Almighty 

■Ti  BugKsh  sailor,  now  in  the  Baltic,  to  bia  basreceivtd  bis  soul,  I  laid  hia  head  gently 

nile,  near  Boaton.    It  was  bis  SraC  scene  in  down  on  the  grit^a,  and  left  him.  It  seemed 

WIT.  baving  been  sent  on  shore  with  a  boat's  ao  strange  wlien  I  looked   at  him  far  tbe 

(raw  of  marines  to  ailence  a  fori,  and  take  last  lime — I    somehow  thought  of  every- 

Himeguni.    There  is  here  no  vague  gener-  thing  I  had  heard  about  the  Turks  and  the 

■lit;.    It  ii  a  solemn  Ihougbt  that  there  Russiaos.and  the  rest  of  them— but  a/f  lAnt 

>h>ll  jet  be  an  inqnisitian  for  blood  ahed  seeinfd  so  far  of,  and  tbe  dead  man  to 

in  inch  horrid  warfare  : —  near .'" 

"We dispersed  at  a  few  fanndred  yard*  

diiUmce  from  the  beaoh,  to  keep  tbe  coast         ^  ^^^^ 
.cleat  xhile  the  boat's  crew  made  prizes  of 
the  gnni.    The  enemy  had  the  advantage 

aftbe  Bood.and  also  knowing  the  ooqatty  A  bkspbciabt.b  and  influential  organ  of 

veil,  and  a  troop  of  tbem  showed  in  ad-  Roman  Catholicism  (tbe   Cork  Reporter), 

nace.    We  were  ordered  to  fire.    1  took  alluding  to  the  rare  fact  of  the  assizes  for 

iteadf  aim,  and  fired  on  my  man  at  about  that  county  being  juat  opened  by  two  Ro- 

■iity  jards.    He  fell  like  a  stone.    At  the  man  Catholic  judges,  two  Roman  Catholic 

wme  lime  a  broadside  from  tbe went  high  eherifts,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor, 

ra  imorgst  Ibe  trees,  and  the  enemy  dia-  ptoceeda  to  contrast  the  growth  of  liberal- 
apix^ared,  we  could  scarce  tell  bow.  I  felt  iam  in  this  Protestant  kingdom  of  England 
•sthouglil  must  go  up  to  Aim,  to  lee  wbe-  with  tho  political  and  social  syhtem  of  some 
ther  lie  wis  dead  or  alive.  He  lay  quite  of  tbe  Catholic  States  of  Continental 
!till,and  I  was  more  afraid  of  him  lying  Europe.  With  the  eioeption  of  France, 
>«,  than  when  ha  stood  facing  me  a  few  there  are  few  of  them  "the  institutions  of 
["itintes  before.  It's  a  strange  feeling  to  which  a  British  or  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
time  o?ei  you  bU  at  once  that  you  have  of  thiii  day  can  contemplate  wjlbont  feel- 
tilled  a  man.  He  hud  unbuttoned  bis  itigs  of  pain  and  shame,"  Tbe  Riporter 
JJftel,  and  was  pressinfj  bis  band  over  the  then  proceeds  to  touch  upon  tbe  reaeiion- 
^nnt  of  bis  cheat  where  the  wound  was.  arv  feeling  against  Roman  Catholicity 
<Ie  breathed  hard,  and  the  blood  poured  which  baa  recently  manifested  itself  in 
'ton  Ibe  wound,  and  also  from  his  mouth  England  and  Scotland  :— 
fveiy  breath  he  foot.  His  face  was  white  '■  The  stale  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
»!  Heath,  and  his  eyes  looked  so  big  and  during  tbe  period  in  which  Catholic  dia- 
ii'ight  as  he  tnmed  them  and  stared  at  me  abilities  were  gradually  removed,  and  lh» 
— Isball  never  forget  it.  lie  was  a  Sne  privilpgfsofcitizentbipsolargeljaccorded 
young  fellow,  not  more  than  Sve-and-  lo theprofessorsof ihe^atbolicreligion.till 
tuenty.    \  went  down  on  my  knees  beside  itenabledlhemtorisetosomeof  Ihebigbeat 
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fanationi  of  tbe  Suie,  cannot  btTebeeo  an 

intolerant  or  illiberal  one.   A  thinking  man  we  think  tbey  might  Hhan  ihat  thej  uopt 

msy  eaail;  gospect  that  ihe  ipirit  of  fur,  if  it  in  a  better  ipiril  than  their  aelf-ciiiiili* 

not  generoQi,  conceuion  to  a  peneoated  toted  TepraientatiTBS  proclaim  Ihemlodo" 

cluH,  Id  anj  conntry,  does  not  suddenij  

reaolTB  icselr  into  a  apirit  of  animoaitj  and  ^^^  ibibh  nEairm  oonmi 

anger  withont  tome  deeper  caiiu  than  mere 

caprice.    And  we  think  it  might  lie  well  Thk   powerful   speech  of  Mr  Bright  a 

for  Catholics  in  Ibeae  ialandi  to  inqaire  faionr  of  a  redaction,  with  a  Tiew  to  lit 

whether  much  has  not  been  done  and  said  nltioiate    abolition   of   this    ecclcaiuiicil 

of  late,  in  their  name,  and  without  their  giant,  has  been  publigbed  by  Ihe  SxUlf 

repudiation,  to  justify  some  discontent  and  /or  tlie  LibenUiim  o/ Jleligion  fioa  Slali 

some  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Protect'  patronage  and  Control,  and  will  be  vidd; 

■uts  of  the  empire.    If  such  has  been  the  distributed  in  Ireland.    Mr  BadSeld,  M.F, 

can,  policv,  no  less  than  truth  and  justice,  has  also  mored  the  House  of  Comnionslo 

demands  the  retractation  of  it.     We  onr-  order  a  return  which  will  furnish  full  iiir«- 

seWes  heliOTB  ibat  a  section  of  the  Roman  mation  respecting  the  workini;  of  the  Zlmao 

Catholic  body,  boldly  alFeatJng  to  speak  on  system.    It  is  to  comprehend  the  nama  ril 

behalf  of  all,  basdon^  much  to  irritate  and  the  profeasorB  and  pensioner!  at  Belfuln- 

disgnsl  the  Proteitant  onmmunity  of  Great  ceiTing  money  from  Parliamentary  gruti; 

Britain.      We   have    ofleu    felt    bitterly  the  namber  of  students   attending  ntk 

griered  at  the  way  in  which  the  GoTera-  professor ;  the  number  of  hours  per  hrI 

meat  and  people  of  England  bare  been  giren  by  each  professor  to  his  cIbsi  j  tin 

charged  by  CaUiolics  as  the  noat  intolerant  amount  of  salary  received  from  Goitni- 

and  moat  penecuting  of  the  present  age.  meat,  with  the  amount  received  frnin  tin 

We  hare  felt  bumbled,  as  well  as  pained  Regiam  Donvm,  and  his  eungregalionil  ii- 

to  see  aucb  a  oharge  preferred  in  the  face  come ;  and  the  amount  receired  foi  do- 

of  Buoh  facts  as  we  now  write  on,  and  with  tribntingthe  Donum,  or  other  sfrTicea;aln 

such  examples  as  Italy  and  Spain  present  the  congregational  inoome  of  the  niniiun 

of   Catbolio    illiberality.     Wa    have  felt  of  the    PresbytsHan   Cbuoh    in   Ireluiii. 

shocked  at   the  sentinienta  and  opinions  and  any  class  of  Nonconformists  who  it- 

avowed  in  journals  affecting,  in  a  peculiar  ceive  portions  of  the  grant,  with  tbe  nmnbei 

dpgree,  to   be   the  exponents  of   Roman  of  families  belonjiing  to  each  congregitiM, 

Calholiclam,   respeotinr  Protestants,  and  the  stipend  paid  by  each  congregation,  ibe 

their  claims  to  enjoy  the  free  exerdse  of  inms  received  by  the  ministers  from  ibe 

their  relifrion,  not  to  eav  the  higher  privi-  Parliamentary  grant,  and  the  partlcalir) 

leges  of  citiaenship.     If  those  of  that  reli-  of  the  sum  of  the  expenses  for  distriballiii 

sion  really  believe  what  baa  been  so  pnt  such  sum  ;  tbe  amount  of  each  pajiotni, 

fiirward  to  be  the  true  BKpresaion  of  what  and  for  what  services;  together  wiihiht 

Catfaolies  believe  and  think,  we  do  not  denominationa   of  Protestant   Voatoator- 

beaitate  to  say,  that  it  would  be  not  merely  miats   in    Ireland    which    do  not  recti'! 

their  right   bnt  their  dnty  to  arrert  the  any  grant  of  money  for  their  profeamn, 

growth  of  Catholic  power.     And,  while  minlaters,  or  otherwise.     Tlie  advice  n- 

rg'oicing  at  the  present  position  of  the  cently  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bnJr 

Catholic  community  here,  we  cannot  re-  by  Mr  Lucas  to  give  up  the  MsfDoMt 

Train  ftotn  using  the  occasion  to  call  the  Grant  that  tbey  may  lay  siege  lo  otixr 

solemn  attention  of  Its  members  to  what  grants,  and  ultimately  to  the  Irish  drarcl 

so  much  demands  it.     IF  they  feel,  as  they  establishments,   itives    to    this  movemtnl 

most,  joy  and  pride  at  the  singular  change  against  the  Regiam  Doman   copsidenbli 

which  baa  taken  place  in  their  own  drcnm.  sigidBeaiice. 
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^itftenotuoutf  Communicatfons. 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 
"  Be  je  therefbre  perfect,  even  u  jour  Father  vhicli  \»  in  hMmn  is  perfeot" — Mfttr. 

To  sketch  a  character  which  shall  have  any  close  resemblance  to  truth,  and, 
it  the  same  time,  be  altogether  safe  as  a  model  for  general  imitation,  is  a 
task  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  If,  like  the  writers  of  some  fictitious  histories, 
formerly  more  in  repute  than  now,  we  attempt  to  describe  one  tree  from 
every  fitiling, — pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  through  life,  without  once 
uhibiting  the  frailty  and  defect  which  are  inherent  in  human  nature,  then, 
tboDgh  we  may  be  congratulated  on  having  given  a  Buished  delineation,  we 
■hall  as  probably  be  told  that  the  jncture  is  no  likeness— that  our  hero  is 
one  of  "  those  bultlesH  monsters  which  the  world  ne'er  saw  g"  that  what  we 
liBTe  represented  may  be  an  angel,  but  is  not  a  man,  and  that  there  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  setting  forward  such  a  fancy  sketch,  and  asking  men  to 
embody  in  their  lives,  what  they  can  hardly  conceive  in  their  imaginations. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  model  character  we  "keep  probability  in 
view,"  if  we  describe  one  who,  though  upright  and  excellent  in  his  general 
deportment,  is  Dot  without  that  which  betokeuB  his  connecti(»i  with  Adam 
as  the  sinfiit  parent  of  a  sinning  generation  ;  if,  for  example,  we  enlarge  the 
portrait  of  any  of  the  Scripture  saints,  and,  without  destroying  the  due  pro- 
portion of  each  feature,  seek  only  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  the  whole,  by 
bringing  out  more  elaborately  the  several  parts ;  then  we  have  to  dwell  at 
times  on  the  record  of  human  infirmity,  and  the  record  of  one  sin  will,  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  be  the  fly  in  the  apothecary's  ointment — vitiating  the 
description  of  a  thousand  virtues.  In  this  case,  what  our  sketch  would  gain 
in  its  power  of  interesting  human  feelings,  it  would  lose  in  respect  of  its 
raffiden^  as  a  pattern  of  human  conduct.  Men  would  be  prone  to  imitat^  ■•: 
the  failings  ihey  had  seen  delineated,  and  to.  justify  themselves  by  saying 
tbat  this  was  necessary  in  any  imitatioa  diat  would  ba  true  to  the  ori^naLr 
VOL,  thi.  mo.  X.  T 
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The  standard  to  which  the  Christian  ia  taught  to  look  has  the  advant^es 
of  both  these  methods  of  description,  with  the  defects  of  neither.  To 
intersst  our  feeliogs  and  engage  our  ejmpathy  we  are  directed  to  ezamplea 
in  which  the  same  strength,  and  no  more,  was  enjoyed,  which  is  promiMd 
to  ourselves.  But  that  there  ma;  be  no  room  \eii  for  relaxing  in  oui 
endeavours  to  attain  the  highest  excellence,  by  taking  shelter  behind  tha 
defects  of  even  the  beat  of  human  models,  we  are  not  allowed  to  look  t< 
these  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  aspiring  exertions';  but  we  are  enjoined  to 
be  followers  of  these  in  so  far  only  aa  they  were  followers  of  a  higher,  ereo 
of  a  divine  example.  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  who  says  to  as,  Leam 
of  Me.  And  it  is  not  on  himself  alone  as  the  Divine  Mediator  that  He 
would  fix  the  eye  of  his  people  labouring  after  perfection.  Whether 
as  oar  pattern  or  our  saorifice  He  is  the  Wat  to  tb&  Fatbeii,  and  Hii 
command  is  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  eren  as  your  Father  in  beartn  i> 
perfect" 

In  an  absolute  Benee,  divine  perfection  cannot  be  comprehended  by  Ik 
human  intellect.  Including  in  it  the  highest  glory  of  all  those  attributes 
wliich  support  God's  throne  and  adorn  his  character,  perfection  ia  an  in- 
finite idea,  and  can  be  grasped  by  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  mind.  In 
our  attempts  to  make  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  it,  we  ascribe  to 
Uod  every  imaginable  aad  possible  axcelleace ;  we  conclude  that  no  limit  is 
to  be  assigned  to  the  degree,  in  which  all  attractive  and  adorable  attribntas 
rende  in  Uim,  a  being  illimitaUe  in  his  own  nature  ;  and  from  the  coDceptitm 
thus  reached  we  exclude  ev«^  shade  of  blemish  or  defect.  Bat  afler  all 
this  abstraction  of  thought  and  straining  of  imaginatitHi,  we  have  not  cam- 
passed  the  great  idea  of  which  we  are  now  in  search.  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  ua ;  it  ia  high,  we  cannot  attain  it.  "  Canst  thou  bj 
searching,  find  out  Ood  T     Canst  tbou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfectioo  T" 

And  if  the  fauman  mind  cannot  omiceive  this  perfection,  as  little  can  the 
human  character  attain  it.  Afan,  as  a  created  being,  is  necessarily  finits 
in  all  bis  qnalities ;  and  for  the  sams  reason,  if  divine  perfection  is  takes  u 
the  standard,  it  is  claar  that  man  inherits  an  imperfect  nature.  Its 
posiesBBB  knowledge,  wisdom,  benevolence,  power ;  but  in  all  these  be  b 
defective,  in  regard  both  to  the  means  by  which  he  acqokea  tkum^  and  to 
the  restrainlA  on  tiieir  operation  after  they  are  acquired.  What  a  laboni  it 
costs  him  to  attain  any  good  quality ;  and  what  a  poor  sfarod  of  it  he  attaiss 
atisT  all !  Has  man  intelligence  T  It  is  after  a  ceorsa  of  stndy,  and  sves 
then  he  sees  but  a  pebble  on  the  saa-ahore,  leaving  the  great  ocean  of  mill 
nnezplored.  Ia  man  wise  in  any  instance  I  It  is  afi«r  a  process  of  reancMiog 
and  even  then,  he  is  wiser  than  the  angels  of  light,  if  God  may  not  charge 
htm  with  fblly.  Does  man  exercise  benevolence  oc  power?  Then,  betides 
(hat  these  are  limited  in  their  extent,  they  cannot  be  exereised  sb,v«  at  tin 
expense  of  labour  and  tml.  But  all  such  imperftctioa  is  far  from,  t^  infioiu 
character  (^  God.  He  is  all-knowing  without  research  ;  all-wise  without 
reasoning ;  ^-good  and  all-powerful  without  efibrt  or  exertiMi.  In  Ihssa 
respects  there  can  be  no  proper  resemblaBce  between  the  charaotar  of  mao 
■nd  that  of  the  infinite  Jehovah  ;  and  to  attempt  the  imitatitm  of  the  divint 
attributes  in  thia  sense  would  be  boundless  in&tuatioB  ;  it  would  be  to  enact 
again  the  part  which  our  great  epic  poet  ascribes  to  the  leader  of  the  sou 
of  darkness — with  impious  and  daring  arroganoa  emnlatiB^  the  glary  of 
the  eternal  Gk>d,  and  seeking  to  raise  himself  a  ar»twe  to  the  tbitma  of  the 
Creator.  It  can  only,  then,  be  in  a  limited  and  qualified  sense  we  are  la 
undetttand  SHch  iiyunctionB  aa  that  of  1^  apwtl^  to  "  be  i»Ufiw«»>*4mJ- 
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taton — of  God,  h  dear  children ;"  or  that  of  our  Lord  himBelf,  "  to  ba 
perfect  as  our  Father  ia  heaven  is  perfect." 

What  are  the  limits  to  be  asKgned  to  our  Lord's  precept  T  Lookrag  at 
the  [JiraseologT-  apart  frora  the  foregoing  verses,  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tatioa  noold  be  that  wbich  makes  it  refer  to  the  perfectioa  of  the  divine 
flUributea  at  large,  in  ao  far  aa  these  are  imitable  by  a  being  such  as  man. 
Some,  accordiagly,  find  here  an  injunction  to  seelc  absolute  holiness,  as  the' 
one  great  aim  of  the  Christian  life.  But  others  have  contended  for  a  diffe- 
rent Tiew.  As  the  word  ihertfore  obviously  connects  the  precept  with  what 
goes  before,  where  tbe  Snviour  represents  the  long-suffering  patience,  and 
impartisJ'  goodness  of  Jehovah  aa  our  example  in  the  cultivation  and  exercis« 
of  Chriatinn  philanthropy,  they  understand  tbe  reference  to  be  to  tbe  perfec- 
tioQof  divine  benevolence  alone.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  btit  I  say  unto  yon, 
love  your  enemies,  bless  them  ^at  corse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
prayfortheo  that  de^itef ally  use  y  on  and  persecute  you;  so  shall  ye  be  the 
thildren  of  your  Father  who  is  heaven,  for  be  raaketh  his  gun  to  rise  on  the 
sTiluid  the  unthankful,  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  tbe  just  and  on  the  unjust" 
(ter.  43-4J}).  As  it  is  from  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  drawn  :  "  Be 
;e  tberefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  H  has 
been  held  that  it  would  be  arade  from  tbe  (enor  of  the  Saviour's  address,  to 
enjoin  in  conclusion  any  thing  more  than  the  imitation  of  the  divine  good-- 
ness.  It  accords  with-  this  view,  tbat  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  (vi. 
S€)  the  language  is,  "  Be  ye  therefttre  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is- 
raercifol ;  "  while  a  corresponding  injunction  by  the  apostle  (Epties-  Y.  1), 
"  Be  je  therefore  followers  of  God  as  dear  children,"  is  introduced  in  the 
nidat  of  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  kindness,  and  is  immediately  followed 
bj  ihe  explicatory  words,  "  And  walk  ia  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us."' 

If  we  prefer  tbe  more  comprebeoBivS  meaning  of  the  text  now  under  re- 
new, it  wilt  be  in  harmony  with  those  passages  in  which  the  Cbristian  is' 
enjoined  to  "  go  on  unto  perfection  "  (Heb.  vi.  1),  to  "  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fwcof  God"  (2  Cfx.  vii.  1),  to  "be  holy,  for  God  is  holy"  (1  Peter  i.  16).  We 
have  seen  that  this  wider  sense  has  its  necessary  limitations,  without  which 
the  attainment  proposed  is  plainly  and  for  ever  impracticable,  and  the  attempt 
lo  reach  it  madly  impioas.  But  we  can  conceive  of  a  being  perfect  in  its' 
kind,  though  imperfbct  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  any 
fwrticular  quality.  This  wwld  was  perfect  when  it  started  fair  and  beautiful 
from  the  hand  of  its  creating  God,  and  was  pronounced  by  Him  to  be  very 
good;  for  ttot  it  answered  aU  the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  created.  An 
Hnin^  of  the  inferior  species  may  be  called  perfect,  when  it  exhibits  a  fault- 
less symmetry  of  form,  and  otherwise  fully  serves  what  Seems  the  object  of 
in  existence.  And  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  perfect,  when  the  faculties  with 
which  ha  has  been  endowed  are  found  to  exist  within  him  in  tbeir  due  rcla- 
lioa  to  each  other,  and  to  God ;  and  are  steadily  and  constantly  engaged  in' 
promoting  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed — the  divine  glory  and 
liu  own  happit\es8. 

This  was  man's  oondition  when  be  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator. 
Then  he  delightecl  in  Grod  as  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  enjoyment;  the' 
divine  will  His  oniy  law,  conformity  to  tbe  divine  image  tbe  single  aim  of  bis 
'■(e;  and  then  he  was  admined  into  God's  immediate  presence,  holding  inti-- 
mate  tellowsbip  with  Him,  walking  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  happy 
in  the  smile  of  his  love. 
But  man  being  in  honeiir  did  not  aUd^  tutd  with  him  now  there  is  "atf 
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ead  of  all  perTecUon,"  The  comelj  order  and  proportion  which  sobnated 
formerly  between  the  different  powers  and  qaalitjesof  bis  natnre  made  bim 
a  fit  temple  for  the  Lord  hia  God  to  dwell  in ;  but  the  goodlj  fabric  has  been 
broken  down,  and  its  stately  minit  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  that  God  once 
dwelt  there.  "  How  abominable  and  filthy  is  man  I "  Look  at  bU  under- 
standing I  sin  has  darkened  it ;  at  his  will  1  sin  bas  perverted  it ;  at  his 
desires !  sin  baa  depraved  tbem ;  at  hia  affectiona !  sin  has  polluted  them. 
He  was  the  temple  of  God  once ;  bnt  he  has  "  become  the  habitation  of 
devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  unclean  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  aai 
hateful  bird." 

Blessed  be  God,  He  has  not  fo'rsaken  the  work  of  his  hand  ;  for  it  is  the 
design  of  the  Gospel  to  restore  the  rains  of  the  fall,  and  make  believers  be- 
come the  temples  of  the  living  God,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  dwell  io 
them.  In  accordance  with  this  design,  it  is  the  constant  endeavonr  of  tne 
Christians  to  "be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their  minds,  that  the7iiii,y 
prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God."  They  will 
not  patientlyendure  any  wicked  thing  before  theireyes  ;  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  let  any  form  of  corruption  remain  within  their  hearts.  Ever  keepiDg 
up  the  strife  with  sin,  and  refusing  to  be  satisfied  till  every  motion  and  feel- 
ing of  their  nature  be  in  harmony  with  the  divine'mind,  they  seek  to  "  cleaoK 
themselves  Irom  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  ia  the  ' 
fear  of  the  Lord." 

And  is  this  sinless  perfectbn  to  be  found  on  earth  T     Does  it  breathe  the    ' 
atmosphere  of  this  polluted  world,  and  will  it  subsist  in  connection  with  Ibis    < 
vile  body  T     Is  it  merely  an  image  of  the  soul's  dream,  not  to  be  substan-    : 
tiated  till  the  soul  awake  in  heaven  T     Or  is  it  a  tangible  f  eality,  which  nuj    j 
be  held  in  possession  on  this  side  the  grave}      Upon  such  passages  as  those    ; 
which  have  been  cited  above,  commanding  us  to  aim  at  perfect  holiness,  and    < 
on  others  which  speak  of  the  perfect  man,  by  which  they  understand  one    ■ 
who  has  actually  reached  this  attainm^it,  some  Christians  have  founded  the    I 
doctrine  of  sinless  Christian  perfection.     The  word  of  God,  say  they,  would 
not  command  us  to  be  perfect,  if  such  a  thing  were  not  possibly  attainable 
here  on  earth  1      But   surely  there  is  reason  enough  for  the   command, 
if  it  be  our  duty,   as  unquestionably  it  is,  to  aim   at  nothing  short  of 
perfection  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  certainly  it  is,  that  such   perfection  ia 
to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven  ;  just  as  we  are  reasonably  commanded  to  woii 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  though  we  know  well  that  the 
full  salvation  of  the  Christian  is  reserved  for  him  in  the  presence  of  God  on 
high.     It  is  true  that  certain  Scripture  sainta  are  described  as  perfect  men, 
but  in  no  case  is  the  description  applied  to  any  special  period — any  cleatlj 
defined  interval,  in  the  life  referred  to ;  and  if  we  examine  the  history  of 
even  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scripture  saints,  we  shall  find  too  mnch  reason 
to  own  that,  at  the  best,  they  were  only  comparatively  perfect.     David  is 
called  a  perfect  man,  and  the  man  after  God's  own  heavt :  was  he  theretbre 
en^rely  free  from  sin  t    We  have  mournful  evidence  to  the  contrary  j  and  it 
is  very  clear  the  ground  of  the  high  commendation  he  receives,  is  that  he  was 
singular  among  the  men  of  his  day — as  one  who  made  the  glory  of  God  the 
ruling  principle  of  hie  life,  and  specially  that  he  faithfully  consulted  and 
diligently  obeyed  the  divine  will  in  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  authority.  The 
'  toslle  to  the  Gentiles  had  made  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  divine 

1,  and  yet  be  complains  that  there  was  a  law  in  hjs  members  warring 
lind  ;  so  that  the  good  which  he  would  he  did  not, 
rould  not  that  he  did.     And  as  having  no  hope  that 
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he  would  b«  rid  of  tbis  evil  principle  bo  long  as  he  remained  in  a  tabernacle 
of  cla;,  be  exclaims,  "0  wreUihed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  deatb  T" — Rom.  vii.  19-25. 

Id  determining  this  question,  everything  depends  on  the  rule  we  apply  to 
tlie  measurement  of  Christian  excellence.  *'  The  possibility  of  perfection  in 
the  present  state,"  observea  DrDick,  with  his  usual  acumen  of  thought  and 
emphasis  of  expression,  "  could  be  conceived  only  by  men  who  were  igno- 
rant of  Scripture  and  of  themselves.  Tbey  must  have  first  lowered  the 
standard  of  holiness  ;  they  must  have  narrowed  and  abated  the  demands  of 
the  divine  law  to  meet  their  fancied  attainments.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
person  in  his  senses  could  suppose  himself  capable  of  performing  that  high 
obedience  which  the  law,  uncorrupted  by  human  interpretation,  evidendy 
requires.  We  might  justly  call  in  question  the  veracity  or  the  understand- 
in;  of  the  man  who  should  seriously  assure  us  that  he  loved  God  with  all 
his  strength,  and  soul,  amd  nmnd,  and  heart,  and  loved  his  neighbour  as 
liitnself." 

While  we  hare  been  viewing  our  Lord's  precept  in  the  general  and  com- 
prehenuve  sense,  which  makes  it  apply  to  all  the  divine  attributes  imitable  by 
man,  we  are  not  inseDsible  lo  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  maintained  to 
refer  specially  to  the  divine  benevolence.  As  ^is  may  be  called  the  crown- 
ing attribute  on  the  part  of  God,  so,  on  the  part  of  man,  "  Charity  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness  ; "  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

The  Saviour,  before  uttering  the  words  on  which  our  present  observations 
are  founded,  had  been  illustratii^  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  a 
singularly  engaging  point  of  view — as  promiscuous  and  impartial,  not  having 
respect  to  persons,  hut  extending  to  the  evil  and  unthankful  as  well  as  to 
the  jnst  and  good.  Now  it  is  here  we  see  most  conspicuously  God's  mar- 
TeUous  loving-kindness.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  doubtingly, 
"Wherefore  do  the  wicked  Hvel"  We  wonder  that  the  unlvei-sal  Parent 
should  continue  to  provide  for  his  naughty  and  rebellious  children  ;  that  the 
bresd  they  eat  should  continue  to  nourish  them,  their  sleep  to  refresh  them, 
the  balmy  air  of  heaven  to  play  upon  their  cheek,  the  comforts  of  society  to 
interest  and  enliven  them,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  living  daily  in  the 
flitgrant  violation  of  God's  righteous  laws.  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
wajs.  He  sits  enthroned  in  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and,  opening  bis  liberal 
baud,  dispenses  of  his  goodness  to  alt  the  creatures  in  his  widely-extended 
domains.  Kevolt  and  rebellion  do  not  stop  the  course  of  his  beneficence.  In 
tbe  face  of  those  multiplied  provocations  with  which  they  mock  his  divine 
authority,  we  see  men  living  and  breathing  on  the  earth,  and  not  merely 
living  and  breathing,  as  those  who  exist  by  bare  sufferance,  hut  enjoying 
manifold  tokens  of  God's  loving-kindness  and  forbearance,  that  they  may 
have  room  and  opportunity  to  return  to  Him.  Here,  we  repeat,  is  tbe  gloi^ 
of  the  divine  benevol^ice.  It  is  not  to  be  turned  from  its  aim  to  rescue  souls 
from  death  by  the  opposition  which  these  souls  offer  to  his  advances,  or 
the  contempt  diey  pour  upon  his  law.  He  multiplies  to  pardon.  He  accu- 
mulates his  blessings  on  the  heads  of  the  undeserving,  until  either  the  cup 
of  their  iniquity  is  full,  or  his  mercies  become  as  coals  of  lire  upon  their  head, 
melting  the  stubborn  eoul  into  the  anguish  of  repentance. 

Such  is  the  benevolence  of  God ;  such  the  divine  model  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  It  allows  us  no  rancorous  emotion  toward  even  tb^  vilest 
creature  that  wears  the  human  form.  It  demands  that  we  exercise  good 
nill,  and  be  ready  to  discharge  the  offices  of  kindness  to  all  who  bear  the 
msrka  that  God  has  not  finally  abandoned  them  to  wrath.  And  what  are  these 
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marks  f  Why,  by  breathing  the  vital  air,  by  the  playing  oriheir  lungii,  by  tlte 
beatiog  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  exercine  of  the  other  fanctions  of  nature, 
they  give  what  to  us  ahould  be  eufficient  proof  that  they  are  not  under  &t 
irrevocable  ban  of  heaven.  No  matter  then  how  monatroas  their  creed,  or 
how  vile  their  pracUce,  if  Jehorah  shall  see  meet  to  costinne  them  in  the 
land  of  the  liriug,  the  place  of  hope,  it  ia  not  ^  us  to  grasp  the  tfatmderbolt 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  or,  mining  oitrselves  wiser  or  more  prompi 
in  ODF  wisdom  than  God  himself,  to  unabeath  the  aword  for  the  extiqialion 
of  the  idolater,  or  kindle  ihe  faggot  for  the  destruction  -of  the  inddel  and  the 
heretic  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  have  done  such  things,  and  thought 
to  do  God  service  by  them  ;  but  they  display  rather  the  spirit  of  tnm  who 
haa  been  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  than  the  perfection  of  our  Falhu 
in  heaven,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  and 
aendeth  his  rains  on  the  just  and  the  anjuet. 

Brought  to  the  standard  wa  have  been  contemplatmg,  aarely  the  best  of 
God's  people  have  cause  for  deep  self-abasement.  Comparing  tbemselvK 
among  tbepselves,  and  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  it  loay  appeaf 
to  some  as  if  they  might  plame  themselves  on  their  worth.  But  "  perfect  u 
our  FiUher  in  heaven  is  perfect : "  Where  is  boasting  now  ?  It  is  exejuded. 
"  Behold  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lipa :  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

Yet  there  is  no  need  for  despair.  Tlie  divine  standat^  of  Christian  boU- 
ness  was  flilly  reached  by  One  who,  as  our  substitute,  magnified  the  Isw  ' 
which  we  had  broken,  and  wrought  out  a  perfect  righteousness  in  our  behalf;  t 
so  thtit  for  our  jusUfication  we  may  stand  complete  in  him.  He  also,  in  ) 
answer  to  believing  prayer,  bestows  the  aids  of  his  divine  Spirit  to  blesbis  | 
word,  ordinances,  and  providential  dealings,  and  so  to  perfect  that  which  1 
Concerneth*u9,  that  being  sanctified  wholly,  we  may  he  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  B.  Z. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PEmC3IPI-ES  OF  SOCIAL  PEOORESS. 
TSo.  I. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  our  times,  that  the  question  of  soci«l 
progress  in  its  bearing  on  the  working  classes,  is  engrossing  the  attenlioB  of 
men  of  all  ranks.  Nothing  marks  off  so  clearly  the  civilization  of  the  pre- 
sent from  that  of  the  past  as  this.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  aggrandisemeDl 
of  the  few  was  sought  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  national  glory  in 
war  preferred  to  social  prosperity.  The  spirit  which  is  now  promplaiig  mea 
to  build  ragged  schools  and  other  charitable  institutions,  had  no  existence 
when  "old  Hellas"  was  in  her  glory.  Nay,  even  in  our  own  country  down 
to  a  late  period,  this  spirit  never  exercised  its  [a^>per  influence.  The  feuda- 
lism which  cursed  both  the  Saxon  and  Norman  reigns,  continued  to  operate 
to  some  extent  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They  live  yet  who 
remember  with  what  fears  many  looked  upon  the  education  of  the  working 
'  classes.  These  in  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  parade  which  some  make  ofthe 
hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  "  olden  time,"  were  looked  upon  as  of  iaferior 
nature  ;  and  Gurth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedrie,  was  never  properly  trested 
as  a  man  and  as  a  brother.  But  we  are  glad  that  men  are  now  beginnine 
to  feel  and  own  their  brotherhood.  The  present  is  prolific  in  schemes  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  evils  which  working  men  suffer.     Everywhere 
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active  attempts  ore  being  made  to  eleyate  their  moral  laates,  to  afford  them 
mental  culture,  and  to  Burround  their  domegtic  hearths  with  the  mefins  ot 
eaJDyment  axtA  inatrDction.  We  hail  with  joy  these  signs  of  the  comiog  of 
better  days.  We  have  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  earn  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  While  we  would  not  indulge  in  the  cant  of  Carlyle 
who  talks  of  the  nobility  of  the  worker  and  yet  aneera  at  bis  social  emanci- 
pation, we  are  Grm  in  claiming  honour  for  the  man  who  toils,  and  bid  most 
heartily  every  s^eme  success  which  tends  to  make  him  more  comfortable 
m  his  worldly  cironmstances,  to  open  up  purer  sources  of  happiness,  and 
to  raise  bis  triiole  character.  From  his  position,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as 
s  member  of  moaatj,  his  welfare,  whether  viewed  morally  or  socially,  is  of 
ihe  greatest  consequence. 

It  is  thus  important  to  know  the  principles  on  which  real  social  progress 
depemds.  Moreover,  since  the  public  mind  is  alive  to  the  qoeslion,  and  since 
Khemes  are  bron^t  forward  in  great  abundance,  the  necessity  of  delineat- 
ing iiudiftiUy  the  bagit  on  which  social  improvement  can  be  successfully 
effwted,  becomes  doubly  strong. 

That  the  state  of  our  woijdng  claesee  both  in  the  town  and  the  rural  dis- 
IricM,  is  -by  DO  means  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  gBneral  mHuifestation  of 
interest  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  proof.  The  numerous  charitable  pro- 
risiang  in  our  oouutry,  and  the  state  of  crime,  disease,  and  intemperance, 
all  show  something  grievously  defective  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
while  the  inquiries  of  "  special  commissioners"  and  others  give  corrobora- 
tive evidence.  To  sketch  that  condition,  however,  is  somewhat  beside  our 
purpose.  The  principles  on  which  we  arc  to  insist  as  fundamental  hold 
good  for  every  age  and  every  phase  of  society.  The  peculiar  state  of  the 
people  only  modifies  llie  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

What  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ought  to  be  is  a  different  in- 
quiry, but  one  which  is  pertinent,  and  deserves  attention.  That  they  should 
be  raised  to  tlie  same  condition  as  that  which  tlie  higher  classes  occupy  is 
imposaible,  and  therefore  the  idea  y  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
So  long  as  men's  wants  are  so  varied^  and  the  sources  whence  they  are  sup- 
plied 90  diverae,  ao  long  must  thece  be  workers  and  thinkers — "hewera  of 
wood  and  dmwers  o£  water,"  as  weU  as  teachers  and  statesmen.  We  can- 
not w  consb-uct  society  as  to  have  no  gradation  of  classes.  We  may  ape 
tie  "  spirit"  of  France  in  her  horror  of  tyranny,  and  obliterate  nominal  dis- 
tinctions, bat  the  facts  remain.  We  tberefore  assert  that  equality  in  point  of 
rank  b  no  essential  element  of  progress.  .It  is  also  abanrd  to  contend  with 
Fnidluu),  that  community  of  goods  is  Ibe  very  acme  of  ^locial  prosperity. 
This  system  is  built  on  universal  robbery,  and  would  tberefore  speedily 
biing  uQiwsal  destruction.  The  comfort  of  the  working  classes  consists 
not  ID  being  made  equal  to  those  who  now  occupy  the  high  places  of  society, 
in  sharing  propecty  to  which  they  have  oo  lawful  claim,  and  in  enjoying 
ncbes  which  they  have  never  earned  ;  but  depends  on  moral  eheracler — ?n- 
■("wttwi  butt  and  eullure—dometlie  r^tienship- — hoart  of  iaiottr,  and  ihe  rate* 
tf  remmavthn.  That  state  of  society  we  therefore  conceive  to  be  the  best 
"hieb  sfibrds  the  freest  scope  for  individual  exertion,  and  holds  out  the 
ttnmgeat  ioduoemente  to  industry,  moral  wortb,  and  mental  attainments ; 
uidtite  working  claases  are  what  they  oi^t  to  be,  when  they  avail  them- 
MilTej  of  the  oj^rtunilies  of  improvement,  and  become  sober  aDd  upright  j 
and  when  their  occupations  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  and  provide 
"g^t  the  contingencies  of  disease  or  other  accidents,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
Biliesofoldage. 
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To  realbe  this  state  of  things,  we  must  improve  man  himself;  for  the  in- 
fluence which  is  to  give  the  proper  impulse  to  social  progreBS  must  come 
rather  from  within  than  from  withoaL  We  hj  no  means  saeer  at  those  wbo 
are  seeliing  additional  political  privil^^  for  the  working  man  as  a  sure 
means  of  his  elevation  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  stamp  their  conduct 
with  our  approval.  We  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  superior  socisl 
circumstances  for  good,  but  our  putting  these  in  a  secondary  place  doea  not 
invalidate  our  position.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  error  into  which  most 
of  those  fall  who  are  contending  for  what  they  call  "  political  rights,"  and 
against  which  it  is  well  to  guard.  They  represent  their  schemes  as  panaceas 
for  all  social  evils,  while  they  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact,  that  personal  shoaH 
always  accompany  if  not  precede  political  reform.  Power  only  becomes 
serviceable  when  men  know  how  to  ase  it.  The  mind  of  the  people  h[U 
thus  been  sometimes  directed  from  their  proper  work,  and  prevented  irom 
securing  the  rights  for  which  they  contend.  With  Dr  Forbes,  we  hold  the 
principle,  that  "  the  improvement  of  every  individual  member  of  the  species, 
according  to  the  beat  and  most  appropriate  style  of  humaoity,  viewed  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  forms  the  only  practicable  method  for 
achieving  the  great  enterprise  of  social  antelioration."  We  therefore  assert 
in  opposition  to  Owen,  Froudhon,  and  every  other  of  the  same  school,  tbAt 
the  principles  on  which  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  has  been 
carried  on  in  Scotland,  and  which  are  exemplified  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  ara  the  only  basis  of  permanent  prosperity.  These  may  not 
have  been  in  every  case  so  vigorously  and  judiciously  applied  as  tbey  migbt 
have  been  ;  evils  may  be  now  existing  which  they,  if  properly  employed, 
could  have  swept  away  ;  but  their  sufficiency  is  not  impaired  on  this  account 
History  attests  their  power. 

What  we  propose  to  do,  then,  is  to  awaken  in  man  a  consciousness  of  his 
manhood — to  make  him  know  his  dignity — and  to  give  strength  as  well  u 
purity  to  his  character.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must  have  a  sound  morai 
training.  On  this  we  insist  most  strong ;  for  although  it  has  not  been  over- 
looked by  one  section  of  the  community,  it  has  by  no  means  had  that  im- 
portance attached  to  it  which  it  deserves.  It  is  a  grievous  error,  and  not  i 
few  at  the  present  day  are  supporting  it,  to  educate  the  understanding,  while 
the  moral  sense  is  neglected.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  bring  llie 
young  heart  to  twine  its  affections  around  virtue  and  truth  than  to  load  tbe 
memory  with  the  facts  of  physical  science.  The  troth  of  this  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  make  apparent.  The  outer  life  of  a  man  is  but  the  reBec- 
tion  of  the  iimer ;  and  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  pursues  determines 
his  character.  The  habits  which  he  forms  become  as  ineradtcabls  as  natn. 
ral  passions.  Now,  this  fact  at  once  shows  the  great  importance  of  giving 
man,  by  proper  moral  training,  thorough  mastery  over  himself.  His  thoughts 
and  feelings  will  run  then  in  their  right  channels ;  and  virtuous  coodncl 
be  the  expression  of  his  being.* 

But  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  this  training  must  be  reHgiom- 
Moral  obligation  springs  from  our  relation  to  God,  and  this  cannot  be  Jiiii/ 
and  dearly  known,  and  the  duties  which  fiow  from  it  properly  enforced 
without  revelation.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
secular  and  religious  knowledge  may  be  advantageously  taught  in  separate 
schools.     We  only  insist  that  religion  be  taught ;  for  morality  without  reli- 
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gioDs  sanctions  is  too  meagre  and  powerlese.  We  bave  no  sympathy  with 
(be  Combe  syatem.  Notwithstanding  all  jts  pretensions,  it  fails  to  give  life ; 
its  ethics  are  precepts  without  weight.  The  medium  through  which  the 
highest  state  of  moral  and  social  excellence  can  be  attained  is  "  the  religious 
Bealiment"  in  man.  That  philosophy  which  confines  the  range  of  vision  to 
this  earth — limits  hie  hopes  and  asjnrations  by  the  grave — and  makes  mo* 
rality  a  matter  of  worldly  profit  and  loss,  has  a  most  d^iradiug  infiuence. 
It  engenders  the  worst  form  of  telfiehness — unnerves  for  noble  action — and 
dries  Dp  the  springs  of  charity  in  the  heart.  It  is  only  under  Christianity 
that  his  morid  nature  can  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  purified.  It 
reveals  the  &Gt  of  man's  universal  brotherhood,  and  makes  this  felt ;  it 
quickens  those  disinterested  affections  which  give  to  social  intercourse  so 
much  of  its  ennobling  delight;  imd  strengthens  those  aspirations  after  the 
good  and  beautiful  which  are  so  intimately  blended  with  our  moral  feelings. 
Ab  tbe  purpose  of  this  life  is  only  known  through  a  revelation  of  its  future 
isaues,  and  as  human  actions  acquire  importance  in  proportion  as  they  leave 
s  well-defined  effect  on  man's  nature,  and  Ibus  modify  his  coming  destiny, 
theknowledgeoftbismuBt  have  a  most  powerful  influence  in  moulding  charac- 
ter, lloral  precepts  find  here  an  appropriate  and  unchanging  basis,  and  their 
oalj  efficient  guarantees  ;  while  the  social  ties  which  have  been  wisely  in- 
woTen  with  our  constitution,  gain  new  strength. 

Beddes  this,  menial  culture  must  be  mentioned  as  also  indispensable. 
Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  &ith,  and  the  proper  guide  of  moral  action. 
Moreover,  the  union  between  intellect  and  feeling  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  one  materially  affects  the  state  of  tbe  other.  There 
19  a  ceaseless  activity  in  the  intellect  which  must  be  properly  directed  ;  "  the 
Qiid  will  employ  itself  ill.  If  we  do  not  employ  it  well."  "  The  fire  of  our 
QindB,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians  bum  on 
the  mountains — it  fiames  nigfat  and  day — and  is  immortal,  and  not  to  be 
quenched  !  Upon  something  it  must  feed — upon  the  pure  spirit  of  morality, 
DC  upon  the  foul  dross  of  polluting  passions."  Thus  alt  moral  training  to  be 
Buccegsfut  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  iotellectual  cnlture  underlying  it. 
We,  iherefore,  urge  such  culture  as  indispensable  to  all  from  its  bearing  on 
moral  character.  It  communicates  dignity  and  firmness ;  it  makes  our 
^isl  duties  more  distinctly  felt,  and  leads  to  their  faithful  dischai^e ;  it 
cbeere  in  sorrow,  gives  strength  in  the  midst  of  our  severest  struggles,  and 
like  the  "  wisdom  which  is  from  above,"  bringeth  a  peace  which  the  world 
twiot  give,  and  cannot  take  away. 

Tb«se  are  the  principles  on  which  social  progress  depends.  We  have 
heen  minate  in  our  illustration,  because  socialists  and  others  of  the  infidel 
wbool  overlook  them,  attempting  to  base  sooial  comfort  merely  on  a  supply 
of  worldly  goods,  and  to  find  guarantees  of  morality  in  intelligence,  utility, 
uid  tbe  artistic  sense.  They  quietly  ignore  the  "  religious  element"  in 
nan  s  constitntion,  and  thus  put  out  of  sight  what  alone  invests  him  with 
dignity — draws  forth  the  noblest  and  pnrest  aspirations — gives  to  moral  con- 
duct significance  and  worth — and  by  permeating  the  whole  heart,  and 
quiekeniog  and  refining  every  passion  and  feeling,  knits  all  men  together  in 
the  bonds  of  a  loving  brotherhood.  In  this  way,  while  men  are  stimulated 
Jo  put  forth  their  energy  for  their  social  wel&re,  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
wura,  they  are  furnish^  with  a  resource  of  happiness  in  theu:  nioral  nature 
*liich  is  above  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  fortune. 

With  men  who  have  but  scanty  means  of  sulisistence,  who  care  not  to 
moat  hard,  and  who  are  ever  repining  at  their  tot,  the  delusions  of  the 
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Proudhon  system,  which  pronrises  plmrty  witbont  bul,  v\A  sBcnrai  BgaaB 
muit  without  individoal  industrj,  will  find  a  ready  acceptance ;  bat  IVoiii 
the  wcj  tact  that  it  looks  ooly  to  the  outward  coiidititHi,  it  is  more  than 
woRUms  ;  it  is  panidous.  It  views  men  as  beasts,  and  places  the  height 
of  pleaeare  in  plenty  of  fodder  and  no  toil ;  whereas  true  happinesi  coniisti 
in  what  a  man  is,  rather  than  in  what  he  has.  The  social  system  begiiH  it 
the  wrong  end,  and  cootemplates  only  half  the  work.  We  must  fint  edocMt 
iQsn,  and  then  we  may  ealcnlate  apon  fail  seisinf;  ersry  oppertmi^rf 
Taifling  his  social  pontioa.  His  own  powers  will  thus  be  properly  developed, 
and  the  amelioration  of  his  condition  which  was  aimed  at  gained. 

The  question  now  oomAs  to  be,  How  can  the  prinoiplQS  we  hare  speoM 
be  most  et&ciently  applied  T  To  answer  thia,  we  moat  considwwiiBtwoiUiig 
men  can  do  for  themaelvei,  and  what  eociety  onght  to  do  fiH-  then.  Wbilt 
contending,  like  Lytton  Bulwer,  for  the  potency  of  the  will,  yn  admit  tbu 
external  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  render  effort  cuDparatiTelynselM; 
but  in  other  Dircunutances,  if  the  working  man  would  rise,  he-"  must  htlp 
himself ;  for  unless  be  does  so  be  cannot  be  helped  at  all.  Wealth  nnj 
Jariah  its  thousands  j  truth,  in  order  to  win  him,  may  assume  the  poiot 
garb,  and  adopt  the  most  persuauTe  accents ;  b«t  if  he  vHU  not  rise,  bU  tbt 
world  cannot  raise  him."  His  main  oonfidenoe  must  be  in  God  and  bis  on 
right  arm.  His  struggle  may  be  patnful,  but  he  will  come  out  of  it  doB% 
strong.  So  long  as  he  depends  on  the  kindness  of  others,  his  powensit 
cramped;  he  is  never  (airly  forced  in  to  fi^t  "tiie  battle  of  tife;"  he  ii 
nerved  for  no  arduous  contest ;  and  when  be  is  thrown  on  his  own  rasDnnn, 
he  has  neither  courage  nor  stFength.  The  qihorism  that  "  God  helps  then 
who  help  themselves,"  enshrines  tbe  bighest  truth.*  When  this  is  rigbtij 
apprehended,  man  does  bis  ntmoet, 

Bat  tbe  question  may  be  reasonably  asked.  Is  the  working  man  in  s  pcei- 
tion  to  keep  himself  T  In  many  eases  be  is;  in  many  be  is -net.  Tbe  pnM 
of  several  kinds  c^  labour  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  London  ei^wciallj, 
and  of  agricultural  work  in  many  of  our  English  ootinUes,  randere  it  impos- 
Mble  for  tbe  working  man  to  obtain  even  a  comfortable  supply  of  the  DecM- 
saries  of  life.  The  c«MiBequenees  of  this  condition  are,  ignorance,  critK, 
pauperism,  and  disease.  To  preach  to  men  so  fearfully  oppressed  tbe 
virtues  of  frugality  and  temperance,  to  exhibit  to  them  the  ezcellenee  of 
knowledge,  and  to  urge  ibe  duties  of  self-improvement,  is  spending  ov 
strength  for  nou^t.  Ponerty,  like  .the  vulture  at  the  breast  of  FromeilieiA 
destroys  their  strength.  Before  we  can  expect  them  to  rise,  we  most  plan 
them  in  a  position  ui  wbich  tbe  pv«per  exorcise  of  their  powers  will  ensure 
success,  and  hard  toil  be  rewarded  1^  ample  remunemtion. 

But  the  cases  are  numerous  in  wbicb  tbe  working  man  can  h^  hinuslt 
Sob^*  babits,  strict  ecoaomy,  attention  to  claasUaess,  and  other  saoitarj 
measures,  and  ibe  acquisition  of  bealthfnl  informalion  which  is  now  within 
bis  Tcsch,  would  eontribute  to  make  bis  hearth  a  true  borne,  and  hhoMlf  s 
true  man.  la  thousands  of  cases  working  men  are  their  worst  enemies- 
The  means  of  mental  culture  are  neglected  by  t^em ;  tiimr  income  is  re- 
duced by  intemperance  ;!  the  elevating  inlluenees  wluch  sboold  flofffRUu 
the  domestic  hearth  are  destroyed  by  squalor  and  dissipatiMi ;  disconlcnt- 
ment  with  their  social  condition  is  engendered,  and  assume*  the  font  of 

*  Green'*  Euaj  on  the  Working-cUasai. 

t  Dnrin^  the  denitotlon  Jd  the  Jligfalanda,  in  tome  districtB  in  Rosi-shirB  whicb  v^ 
reearriDf  ud  tn>m  the  fonda  of  the  Dettittf^<»  Committee,  the  consamplJon  of  •F'it* 
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hatred  towards  thue  vlio  ara  ia  more  affluest  circamatiuiccs.  In  this 
wa7  die  seeds  of  anarcbj  are  sown,  and  a  kioA  efifectutd  barrier  raised 
agaiiiBt  tlMtr  improvement. 


THE  HTTGUENOTS. 
The  Froteitiint  reformed  &ith  was  introduoed  into  EVance  1^  Calrin.  Al- 
dioagli  afterwards  a  resident  juid  theological  profeasor  at  Geneva,  and 
accordinglj  historically  associated  with  that  city,  its  history  during  the 
treubkiis  times  of  the  BeformtUicm,  and  tbe  peculiar  tenets  of  bbe  ohjjrch 
founded  there,  Calvin  was  a  sative  «f  France,  beiftg  bam  at  Noyoti  v\ 
1309.  About  1520  Melanethoa  had  visited  Frauee,  and  prepared  the  fliiods 
of  many  ibr  reform.  Althou^  the  alarm  t^  the  clergy  prompted  imowdiaM 
andfieiy  persecntion,  the  doctrmes  of  tbereformers  rapidly  spread.  FraociaLt 
natimlly  fovourably  inclined  10  the  refcn-med  fait^,  had  conaeated  to  a  council 
upon  the  best  means  of  restoring  harmony  in  the  church,  to  which  MelaoethoB 
thoald  be  summoned  to  confer  with  the  French  prelates.  At  the  instigation 
t^Toumons,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  he  rev-eraed  bis  dectMCHt,  and  reacwed 
witb  increased  ferocity  the  persecution  against  the  Huguenots.  Toumons, 
a9  minister,  remitted  nothing  of  the  rigour  of  tlie  orders  for  persecution  ex- 
lorted  by  him  from  th«  king.  Fleury,  the  Jesuit  historian  says,  "  It  was  a» 
dangerous  to  converse  in  secret  as  to  disotisa  in  public  Nothing  escaped 
llib  great  man,  who  seemed  to  multiply  himself,  in  order  to  discover  arttSca 
or  punish  temerity ;  so  that  foreign  princes  were  accustomed  to  say  that  hs 
alone  was  equ^  to  an  ioquisitioo  in  France."  In  the  reign  of  Heury  II. 
persecution  at  fit^t  raged  as  hotly  as  aoder  Francis.  At  length  politicsl 
reasoga  dictated  clemency.  The  forces  of  the  state  were  required  to  carry  os 
tbe  war  against  Charles  V.  upon  which  Henry  had  entered,  and  those 
troops  whicJi  had  recently  been  engaged  in  dragging  to  tbe  stake  Ae  best 
SDbjecls  of  the  Frenoh  crown  were  now  employed  to  assist  tbe  Protestant 
states  <^  Germany  i^ainst  their  federal  head.  A  political  necesmty  and  the 
desire  of  military  renown  prompt  Henry  to  the  inconsistency  of  supporting 
foreign  hffi^tics  a^nst  their  wvereign,  while  in  his  own  kingdom  be  doea 
Ihe  work  of  the  Vatican,  aaerilicas  tiw  Ii»es  and  properties  of  his  sutgceta, 
snd  embreils  tbe  nation  in  discord  and  dvil  war,  in  order  that  he  may 
pander  b)  tbe  unrightoous  And  bloody  eeal  of  his  clerical  parasites  and  conrt 
fiiVDu  rites. 

Wfaile  tbe  war  rages  abroad,  tlie  Huguenot  principles  spraad.  Theretam 
of  peace  is  followed  by  tbe  rekindling  of  peraecutioD.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  however,  espoused  Ihe  cause  of  the  Protestants,  not  from  conviction  of 
ibe  truth  of  their  principles,  but  because  they  claimed  to  themselves,  in  con- 
formity with  the  edict  of  Chateanbriant,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  io  heresy. 
this  right  1)ad  been  arrogated  entirely  by  Matthew  Orri,  a  Dominican  monk, 
vlio  Iield  a  commission  from  the  F«pe,  as  inquisitor  of  tbe  faith  in  France. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  influential  body,  the  Protestant  tenets  now 
made  more  rapid  progress  than  ever,  Tliey  were  adi^ted  by  many  of  the 
nobles,  by  many  of  Henry's  courtiers  and  counsellors,  and  by  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  students  of  Ihe  University  of  Paris 
w*re  almost  all  Huguenot,  and  sung  openly  every  evettiog  in  tbe  Prex-aux- 
Clerea  the  psalms  of  Marat.  In  this  nightly  religious  esercise  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Proteslanls  of  all  ranks.  The  attorn  ^'general  endeavoured 
10  persuade  the  Fariiament  of  Paris  lo  interdict  these  nightly  meetings. 
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Thej  refdsed.  Upon  this  the  king  in  person  appeared  among  them,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  most  obaoxioiu,  and  the  persecutions  were  rekindled  nith 
redoubled  farj  all  over  France.  The  true  faith  Beemed  on  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction, when  Providence  interposed,  and  removed  Henry  hj  death.  Tloi  , 
had  Protestantism  in  France  progressed  under  every  external  obstacle.  ' 
Kings,  bishops,  and  nobles  have  rivalled  each  other  in  the  persecution  of  the 
new  sect ;  the  Pope  has  sent  special  legates,  and  instituted  special  tribanalt 
to  extirpate  the  hated  heresy,  but  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Calvin  spread 
but  the  more  rapidly,  and  take  deeper  root  in  the  convictions  and  sympothie! 
of  all. 

In  the  next  reign,  the  Huguenots  benefited  by  the  general  hatred  among 
the  various  factions  at  court.  The  Due  de  Guise  especially,  their  chief 
persecutor,  had  powerful  political  enemies,  and  was  compelled  to  husband 
his  resources.  Montmorenci  was  his  chief  enemy.  The  Huguenots  gsw 
him  their  weight  and  support,  and  received  in  return  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection. This  combined  party,  trusting  in  their  aggregate  strength,  resohed 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guises. 
The  project  failed,  but  the  Huguenots  had  made  such  a  demonstratioD  c( 
power,  as  to  cause  the  court  to  resolve  upon  a  more  lenient  policy  for  tbe 
future.  ' 

Charles  IX.  ascended  the  throne  a  minor,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  Hugne- 
nots,  declared  to  his  Parliament  that  he  had  requested  the  Queen,  bis 
mother,  to  undertake  the  administration  of  a^rs,  with  the  counsel  sod 
advice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  open  champion  of  the  HngnenoW,  ll» 
object  of  the  especial  hatred  of  the  Guises.  Everything  now  seemed  fuvDur- 
able,  not  only  to  the  toleration  of  the  Huguenots,  but  even  to  the  further 
triumph  of  their  views.  "  The  whole  court,"  says  the  Jesuit  Maimboni^ 
in  his  History  of  Calvinism,  "  seemed  Calvinist,  and  meat  was  served  st  all 
the  tables  during  lent.  No  one  talked  of  hearing  mass ;  and  the  young 
king,  who  was  taken  to  church  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  went  slmwl 
alone."  Montmorenci,  although  a  political  necessity  had  forced  him  te  seek 
the  alliance  of  Gond^  and  the  Huguenots,  had  all  along  hated  their  doctrinu. 
It  was  not  to  be  wandered  at  that  when  the  necessity  no  longer  existed,  he 
should  abjure  their  alliance.  A  league  was  formed  by  which  Guise,  Monl- 
morenci,  and  St  Andr^  swore  at  the  altar  to  forget  their  old  quarrels,  and  com- 
bine their.efibrts  for  the  extirpation  of  the  growing  heresy.  The  ParliameBl 
of  Paris,  however,  again  espoused  the  Protestant  cause,  and  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion was  obtained.  But  as  the  protection  of  the  law  proved  inadequate  to 
secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberties,  the  Huguenots  reluctantly  toot 
up  arms.  Cond^  placed  hinuelf  at  the  head  of  their  forces.  Fortune  favoured 
them  at  every  step.  The  queen-mother  declared  fur  them.  Town  after  town 
was  taken,  province  afler  province  subdued.  Aid  in  men  and  money  wss  sent 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  from  the  Protestant  states  of  Germaaj. 
This  foreign  enforcement,  however,  had  the  efiect  of  alienating  the  queen- 
mother.  She  joined  the  party  of  the  Guises.  The  Huguenots  were 
weakened  by  the  capture  of  Condg,  the  Catholics  by  the  death  of  Guise. 
The  latter  was  assasinated  by  a  fanatical  gentleman  who  had  sworn  M\s 
destruction.  His  dying  advice  to  the  queen  was  to  adopt  conciliatorj  sua 
tolerant  measures.  The  war  was  ended  by  Condi's  accepting  for  the 
Huguenots  a  renewal  of  the  limited  toleration  previously  enjoyed.  The 
Huguenots  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results — thinking  justly,  that  tkeu' 
position  and  successes  would  have  warranted  a  refusal  to  accede  to  snj 
thing  approaching  oompromise,  and  a  firm  demand  for  the  full  recognition 
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of  their  liberties.  From  nothing  did  the  Hngnenota  aaffer  more  than  from 
tbe  want  of  good  leaders.  Of  the  men  of  rank  and  position  who  openly 
espoused  their  cause,  Coligni  was  the  only  ane  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  genuine  and  constuentious  Protestant.  Montmoreaci,  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  and  even  Cond^  favoured  them  for  merely  political  reasoni.  The 
bond  of  cohesion  was,  therefore,  not  lasting,  and,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Mont- 
morenci,  tbe  quondam  friend  and  prot«ctor  became  the  ^n  and  bitter 
enemj'.  Every  external  circumstance  was  thus  against  French  Protea- 
tantism.  The  open  hatred  and  persecution  of  their  foes  was  greater  than 
that  experienced  by  the  reformers  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  had  no  I^ox,  no  leader  of  their  own  social  position, 
nith  perfect  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  with  them,  with  tbe  ear  of  the 
reformiDg  nobles,  and  with  courage  to  face  and  demand  justice  Irom  royalty 
itself.  Coligni  was  nnforttinately  prevented  from  attaining  tbe  position  to 
which  his  merits  entitled  him,  by  tbe  fact  of  men  like  Gonde,  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  with  an  influential  position  at  court,  espousing  the 
Uugoenot  cause,  and  being  elevated  to  tbe  position  of  leader  to  which 
tbeir  political  importance  entitled  them.  Of  these  politick  leaders,  Mont- 
moreaci and  Bourhon  had  become  their  open  enemies.  Cond^  now  gives 
Dp  tbe  party  whose  fortunes  are  confided  to  bis  leadership,  in  order  to 
eijoj,  unfettered,  those  pleasures  of  court  life  with  which  the  queen  sedu> 
lonsly  BOTTOunds  him. 

Catherine,  whose  bigotry  increased  with  her  years,  now  formed  a  secret 
alliaace  with  tbe  court  of  Madrid  for  the  total  extirpation  of  heresy.  War 
was  again  commenced,  and  tbe  result  was  favourable  to  tbe  Huguenots. 
Coligni,  convinced  of  tbe  precarious  tenure  by  which  tbe  Protestants  held 
their  ofl^Bssailed  liberties,  now  formed  the  grand  design  of  establishing 
wloniea  of  Protestants  in  the  new  world,  to  which,  if  bis  anticipations  of 
farther  persecution  turned  out  to  be  true,  tbe  Huguenots  could  emigrate  en 
ix)iK,  and  there  enjoy  the  religious  liberty  denied  them  in  France.  His 
plan  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  then  almost  the  only  Euro- 
pean nation  which  had  pwsessioos  in  America,  who  attacked  and  expelled 
the  young  colonies.  Warsoon'arose  again  in  France.  At  the  battle  of  Jar-' 
nuc,  Coade  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards  pistolled  in  cold  blood. 
The  young  Prince'  of  Beam  was  now  the  Protestant  leader,  but  the  com- 
uand  devolved  upon -Coligni  till  he  attained  his  majority.  Montcoiitour 
Mowed  close  upon  Jamac.  The  Hugnenots  were  totally  routed.  Coligni, 
however,  never' was  so  great  as  when  struggling  with  difficulties;  he  ab- 
stained trom  offensive  operations,  and  retired  with  his  forces  to  the  &st- 
nesses  of  Anvergne  and  Gascony.  In  the  beginning  of  1570,  be  was  again 
at  tbe  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Before  he  signed  a  peace  be  obtained  a 
renewed  edict  for  liberty  of  worship,  and  several  important  towns  as  guar- 
antees for  its  fulfilment.  Catherine  was  now  resolved  to  attain ~her  purpose 
by  artifice  rather  than  by  fbrce.  She  aimed  rather  at  tbe  assassination  of 
tbe  leaders  than  the  annihilation  of  the  party.  The  king,  now  of  age, 
Inlled  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  by  condescensions  so  great  as  to  be 
nnbeeoming  the  dignity  of  bis  office,  by  tiie  restoration  of  Coligni's  confis- 
cated eetates,  and  by  th6  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  his  sister  and  the 
young  Henry,  Prince  of  Beam  and  King  of  Navarre.  So  well  was  the 
royal  pretence  of  consideration  for  the  Huguenots  kept  np,  as  to  lead  the 
Pope  and  the  ultra-montane  party  to  think  that  he  Mmolated  too  well,  and 
that  he  was  really  becoming  Protestant  in  his  leanings.  The  Hnguenote* 
Bnapicions,  imperfectly  smothered,  were  rekindled  by  the  sudden  death  of 
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tha  Qaeen  of  KftTSire,  who  was  g^erall^  baTisTed  to  kave  bemi  pcosooei 
CbligDialaBarasiainedbUndeilRQdeonfideDt.  On.the  18lh  of  Aagoet  157^, 
the  marriage  was  perfonned.  During  the  feativities  which  foQowed,  lha~ 
final  Krrangaments  were  made  for  executing  the  sangtunaiy  de^u  of 
the  coibI;  on  th«  22d  c^  Au^st,  an  attaaipt  was  mada  to  aasaaeiniUe 
CcAigni  hj  Maarenne,  weU  known  as  Ae  Km^t  auaaeia.  Snapicioa  rested 
npon  the  6iiiaes.  The  Hognesots,  headed  b;  Kavaire  and  Conde,  wuted 
opon  the  £ing  to  demand  justice.  He  feigned  indSgnatJon  and  gare  orden 
to  search  the  hotel  of  the  Ouiees  for  the  assassin.  Manj  of  th«  IlugnenoU, 
undeceived  hy  hia  diiaiinalatiDn,  left  Paris.  But  the  wounded  Coligoi, 
willing  to  believe  the  beM,  would  not  be  remored.  There  now  onlj  re- 
gained the  arrangement  c^  details.  Il  was  debated  whether  the  r^al  Mood 
c^  GondS  and  Navarre  shonld  be  shed.  Guise  orged  their  murder,  but  the 
•ntreatiea  of  the  newlf  married  bride  of  Navarre  iwoenred  their  iafetj. 
The  plan  of  the  maesacre  was  now  determined  on.  The  Duke  of  Quise  wu 
to  despatdi  the  Adisiral  Cc^gni,  whenever  he  heard  the  great  bell  toll  frmi 
the  Leuvre.  This  also  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  tba 
general  massacre.  The  Catholics  were  instracted  to  wear  a  piece  of  white 
Unen  on  their  left  arm,  and  a  white  cross  in  their  hats.  As  midni^  sp- 
proacbed,  the  armed  companies  began  to  coUeet  before  the  Hotel  de  Vtlle. 
The  king  remained  irresolate  to  the  laal^  So  convinced  was  his  mother  of 
his  indecision,  that  she  believed  the  massacre  never  would  take  place  if  the 
signal  depended  upon  him.  ^e  according^  cansed  the  bell  to  be  rang  an 
hoar  before  the  time  agreed  upon.  Gnise,  accompanied  by  a  nomber  of 
gendemea,  immediately  repaired  to  Coligni's  house.  Coligni  had  eon- 
nanded  his  attendants  to  secure  their  safety  by  flight.  His  assaasins  ac- 
cordingly found  him  alone.  He  was  stabbed  by  Besme,  a  Bohemian  gipsy, 
and  his  body  flung  over  the  window.  The  blood  spurted  out  on  the  &c(e 
of  Gruise  and  his  retinue,  Quise  wiped  tba  blood  from  bis  &ee  m  order  to 
recognise  him  and  give  orders  to  cut  off  bis  bead.  No  sooner  bad  ^e  first 
bell  rung  than  it  was  answered  from  all  the  churehee,  and  by  a  general 
dischaige  of  firearma.  The  Huguenots  lell  their  houses,  unarmed  and  half 
naked,  and  fled  towards  tha  house  of  Coligni.  The  massacre  became 
general  from  the  first.  After  all  those  who  had  fled  into  the  streets  wen 
killed,  the  murderers  entered  the  houses,  led  by  priests,  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  band  and  sword  in  the  other,  urging  them  in  God's  name  lo  spire 
neither  relation  nor  friend.  In  the  Lonvre,  the  attendants  of  Navarre  and 
Conde  were  killed  before  their  eyes.  The  king  sat  at  a  window,  and  shot 
many  who  had  escaped  to  the  other  fflde  of  the  river.  The  massacre  lastsd 
the  whole  week,  but  after  the  third  day  its  fury  considerably  abated.  On 
the  fourth  day,  the  king  went  with  a  numerous  suite  to  high  mass,  and 
gave  thfuiks  for  the  event.  A  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  provinces,  by 
wlueh  the  king  declared  himself  the  author  of  the  massacre,  and  forbad  the 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion,  "  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  provided  for."  All  the  princes  of  Europe  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  this  atrocious  deed  except  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  At 
Borne  a  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  it.  The  young  princes  of  Na. 
varre  and  Conde  had  been  spared.  On  the  mornitlg  of  the  massacre  they 
were  ordered  to  allure  their  heresy.  They  held  out  for  some  time,  bat 
ultimately,  Navarre  first,  and  afiterwards  Gond^,  consented. 

The  parties  personally  eoncamcid  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  and 
their  historieal  apologistSt  have  attempted  to  make  out  tiiat  the  massscra 
was  not  the  result  of  a  premeditated  scheme,  but  only  of  tha  i 
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of  the  moment.  Some  French  writers  again,  aaxiDus  for  the  honourof  tfaei^ 
country,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  crims  was  Italian  in  its  origin, 
vbile  otitera,  to  save  the  Church  of  Bome  from  the  reHponaibiUty,  aeaert  thM 
it  was  entirely  a  political  af&ir.  All  these  apologies,  but  in  a  very  ifisigni- 
Scaat  degree,  contaia  some  elements  of  troth.  Many,  do  doubt,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  massacre,  who  were  ignorant  to  the  last  moment  of  its  preme- 
^tation  i  but  they,  it  is  palpaUe,  were  (he  mere  immediate  tools  for  eflfect- 
iog  it,  not  its  authors  and  originators.  If  this  apology  be  deemed  adequate, 
every  massacre,  every  demagogic  riot,  every  deepotic  coup  d'  etat  which 
history  records,  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  London  Popish  riots  of  1780,  the 
massacres  attending  the  various  French  revolutions,  admit  lUte  same  defence. 
Tiie  study  of  the  history  of  the  period  warrants  no  other  belief  than  that  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  long  premeditated ;  that  its  originators 
were  Frenchmen,  kings,  princes  of  the  blood,  courtiers,  priests,  and  that  it 
arose  froni  religions  and  not  political  bigotry,  except  in  so  (ki  aa  political 
considerations  had  been  ever  mixed  op  with  the  straggle  between  the  court 
and  the  Huguenots.  We  knew  no  historical  crime,  the  evidence  for  whicli 
in  its  worst  fbnn  is  greater  Uian  that  ibr  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
no  historical  personages  whose  gnilt  is  more  clearly  made  out  than  the  . 
aothors  of  the  ma^sacre^Catherine  de  Medids,  Charles  IX.,  and  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

True  to  its  precedents  in  France,  Ppotiwtantism,  hydra-like  survived,  nay, 
seemed  to  draw  fresh  life  from  even  St  Bartholomew.  A  fourth  civil  war 
was  inevitable.  In  1573  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  liberty  of  wor- 
sltip  was  again  granted,  bat  confined  to  Rochelle,  !Niemes,  and  Montauban. 
Shortly  after,  t^e  king  died,  his  death  being  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  re- 
Dione  for  the  awfal  event  in  which  he  had  been  so  principal  an  agent.  His 
brother  Henry  sncceeded.  Cond^  and  Navarre  escaped  from  court,  formally 
renounced  Popery,  and  declared  their  conversion,  a^er  the  massacre,  to  have 
been  compulsory.  The  Huguenots,  with  the  young  princes  at  their  head, 
were  inspired  with  fre^  courage,  and  reasserted  their  full  demands^  The 
result  of  the  campaign  which  ensued  was  favourable  to  them.  They  ob- 
tained still  further  concessions.  Profiting,  however,  by  their  experience  of 
the  past,  they  remained  on  the  alert  and  prepared  for  action.  The  lea^e 
WRS  now  formed.  Guise  placed  himseif  atits  head,  and  it  soon  became  for- 
midable by  its  numbers  and  resoluteness.  The  leaguers  called  upon  the  king 
to  revoke  the  last  edict  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots.  Henry  consented,  and 
the  rixtb  war  against  the  Huguenots  was  commenced.  At  first  they  were 
repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  their  spirits  began  to  &il.  They  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding their  reverses,  in  obtaining  an  advantageous  peace.  The 
league,  however,  still  existed,  and  Navarre  refused  to  disband  his  army.  On 
tlie  10th  of  June  1564,  the  king's  brother  died,  and  Navarre  beeame  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne.  Ouisa  Ibrmed  the  design  of  supplanting  him, 
and  with  that  view  had  the  league  revived  and  reorgimized.  He  had  in- 
fused into  it  th«  valuable  assistance  of  the  order  ^  Jesuits,  now  quickly 
riaing  to  the  power  and  influence  for  which  they  thirsted.  It  again  became 
ao  poweriul  as  to  compel  the  distracted  king  to  declare  war  against  the 
Uoguenots.,  Navarre  vigorously  prepared  for  resistance.  Meanwhile  he 
and  Condfe  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  as  the  representatives  of  a 
bastard  race,  and  as  incorrigible  baraties  who  had  forfeited  all  right  not  only 
loUte  erovm  of  France,  but  to  overything  they  had,  whUher  in  possession 
or  i«verslett.  Navarre  endeavoured  to  obtain  JAforGemeBts  from  the  Fro^ 
^staIIt  states  of  Giermany,  enliitvd  the  advooaej  of  thtt'  venerable  Beza,  who 
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traversed  Gennanj,  and  witli  poworfiil  eloqusDce  pled  for  the  French  Cal- 
viniBts.  The  battle  of  Conrtraa  was  fought,  in  which  Navaire  and  Condi, 
with  5S00  Boldiere,  but  these  the  veterans  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  routed 
7500  leaguers.  Shortly  after  died  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  with  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  being  poisoned,  and  tbe  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise  were  pat  to 
death,  by  the  orders  of  the  king,  whij  was  afraid  of  their  immense  power,  and 
impatient  of  their  control.  By  tbe  assassiDation  of  the  Guises,  Henry  alien- 
eX/oA  the  leaguers,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  NaTarre.  The 
prospects  of  the  Huguenots  now  seemed  unprecedently  fair.  For  tbe  Srsttime 
in  their  eventful  history  did  tbey  enjoy  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  crown. 
The  combined  army  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Navarre  approached  Paris, 
and  a  general  attack  was  arranged  on,  when  Henry  of  France  waa  assaMin- 
ated  in  his  tent  by  a  Parisian  monk,  who  had,  on  some  false  pretence,  obtained 
a  private  audience.  Before  he  expired,  he  declared  Henry  of  Navarre  hia 
successor,  and  exhorted  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  At  Paris,  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  proclaimed  king  by  tlie  leaguers  as  Cbarles  X. 
Navarre,  proclaimed  as  Henry  IV.,  set  up  his  court  at  Tours.  On  the  Ulh 
of  March  1690,  he  met  Mayenne  and  the  leaguers  on  tbe  plain  of  Iny, 
where  be  addressed  his  troops  in  the  terms  so  spiritedly  versified  by  Uac- 
aulay — 

"  Andifnij  stiDdud.  bearer  fall,  uUl  Ml  welt  he  may, 
For  never  mv  I  preniiM  vet  of  loch  a  blood;  fray  i 
FrMS  where  ;«  see  m;  white  plume  ibine,  amid  uie  rwlu  of  war. 
And  be  your  Oriflamm*  to-daj,  the  helmet  of  NaTarre." 

The  leaguers  were  routed.  Henry  increased  tbe  glory  of  his  victory  by 
his  accustomed  clemency.  Three  years  of  constant  warfare  did  not  procnit  I 
for  Henry  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.  Impatient  of  (he  inter- 
minable contest,  and  being  rather  tbe  hereditary  and  political  head,  than  per- 
sonally convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Huguenots,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
bis  at  length  making  tbe  abjuration  of  Protestantism  which  secured  him  the 
throne.  Recreant  as  he  was  to  the  Protestant  cause,  he  remembered  that  ' 
he  had  long  been  its  head,  that  it  was  the  &ilh  of  bis  parents,  and  that 
Huguenot  blood  had  been  shed  in  his  behalf.  He  signed,  on  the  30th  April 
1598,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  liberty  of  conscience  was  for  th« 
hundredth  time  secured,  and  Huguenots  were  declared  eligible  to  ntuations 
of  trust  and  importance. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  dwelling  in  detail  upon  the  future  fortones  of 
the  sore-tried  Huguenots.  Under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medids,  and  tbe 
reigns  of  Xouig  XIII.  and  XIV.,  tbey  were  deprived  in  succession  of  their 
places  of  refuge,  and  gradually  deserted  by  their  leaders.  Meanwhile,  con- 
stituting as  tbey  did,  the  flower  of  the  middle  classes,  they  enriched  France 
by  their  industry  and  enterprise.  But.  notwithstanding,  they  were  finally, 
by  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes,  compelled  to  quit  tJieir  country, 
and  to  seek,  as  exiles,  a  refuge  on  foreign  shores. 

The  injury  done  to  tbe  Protestant  cause,  by  the  recantation  of  Henry,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate.  Tbe  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  France  is 
equidly  inestimable.  Had  he  remained  faithful  to  bis  religion,  had  be  pre- 
ferred the  afiections  of  tbe  church  in  which  be  was  cradled,  to  i^jsl  autho- 
rity over  bigots  whom  his  abjuration  could  not  succeed  in  conciUatiDg,  he 
would  have  earned  tbe  praise  and  not  the  reprobaUon  of  the  historian  ;  hut 
more,  he  would,  under  divine  providence,  have  changed  the  destiny  of  his 
counliy.  Tbe  free  spirit  of  Protestantism  would  have  moderated  tbe  con- 
servative tendencies  of  tbe  court  i  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  would  have  been 
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iToided;  the  tolerated  CalviDism  would  have  worked  its  natural  effects  in 
reedom,  ciTilizBCion,  and  good  governmeDt;  the  throne  sheltered,  and  en - 
leared  by  timely  reform,  would  not  have  fallen,  and  the  France  of  the  pre- 
ent  d&y  would  have  been  Frotegtaiit,  evangelical,  and  moral,  instead  of 
upeMCiiious,  infidel,  and  godless.  J.  M'Q. 


THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST.' 

!iNCE  the  revival  of  the  niisMonar  j  spirit  among  the  churchea  of  this  country, 
itlle  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  iai^e  proportion  of  oor  most  valoable 
nowldge  concerning  various  foreign  countries  has  been  derived  from 
'hristian  missionaries.  The  position  oceopied  by  those  pioneers  of  tiie  holy 
var,  in  the  several  districts  where  they  are  located,  and  the  peculiar  labours 
n  irhich  ^ey  are  engaged,  give  them  opportunities  of  observation  most  de- 
irable  for  acquiring  correct  appreheastons  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
ire, — opportunities  which  liose  to  whom  previously  we  used  to  be  indebted 
» iorarDiatJon  of  this  kind,  the  passing  traveller,  the  political  resident,  and 
thers,  whose  urns  in  wandering  from  home  were  merely  of  a  secular  cha- 
Mler,  were  seldom  likely  to  enjoy.  Even  in  the  field  of  geographical  dis- 
oiery,  the  pretensions  of  modem  Christian  missionaries  are  by  no  means  to 
^despised.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  additions  made  to 
lis  branch  of  knowledge  within  the  last  thirty  years  will  bear  comparison 
filh  those  of  Williams  in  Polynesia,  and  Moffat  and  Livingstone  in  South 
^fiica.  Other  travellers  may  describe  with  equal  ability  the  features  of 
atnrai  scenery  presented  in  their  jowrneys,  or  the  results  of  scientific  ob- 
irvalion  ;  but  they  cannot  set  before  tis  as  the  missionary y;an  do  the  living 
eople  in  their  domestic  habits,  their  social  mannMS,  and  especially  their  re- 
gions or  superstitious  beliefs.  Every  record  of  missionary  intelligence, 
'hether  gathered  into  a  volume,  or  reported  from  month  to  month  in  a 
eriodical  fly-sheet,  contains  a  tund  of  information  respecting  distant  lands, 
K^  a  succession  of  pictures  delineating  foreign  life,  such  as  the  literature  of 
9s  last  century  presented  only  at  rare  and  remote  intervcds.  The  world 
taoils  debtor  to  the  church  more  than  is  usually  tliought  of  for  various  tem- 
ond  blessings  ;  and  one  considera4>le  bruicli  of  this  account  is  that  which  is 
«ry  year  accumulating  in  the  writings  furnished  by  devoted  missionaries 
1  tbeir  suboiNiinate  capacity  of  travellers  and  residents  in  distant  lands. 
A  volume  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  by  an  agent  of  one  of  the 
«>(i9h  missions,  sustains  well  the  claim  we  have  asserted  for  his  class  at 
"S^-  The  author,  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  formerly  a  minister  of  the 
'^ib  General  Assembly,  in  Dundonald,  near  Belfast,  was  selected  by  his 
relhren,  some  twelve  years  ago,  as  their  first  agent  and  representative  in  a 
lission  which  they  had  resolved  to  establish  among  the  Jews  of  Falesdne. 
]  December  1842  he  sailed  from  Southampton  for  Egypt;  and  after  con- 
^'tatioD,  it  was  determined  that  Damascus  should  be  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
Ills  choice  was  made  chiefly  out  of  deference  to  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
lurch,  who  wera  previously  engaged  tn  similar  operations  at  Jerusalem. 
'■  vill  be  remembered  that  Iha  Episcopalian  mission  to  the  holy  city  is  prac- 

*  The  Jordan  and  the  Rhine ;  or,  the  E«at  and  the  West.  Bring  the  remit  of  Fire 
orV  Residence  la  Syrii,  and  Fire  Years' Beridence  in  Germenr.  Bj  the  Kev.  W. 
'ibin],  M.B.I.A.,  etc,  Sto,  pp.  xxvi,  672.     London,  Partridge,  Uakcf,  and  Co. 
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ticallj  a  protest  againat  the  high-churchism  which  prevails  so  geaeralij', 
if  indeed  it  do  not  predominate,  in  the  English  church  cslablisbinent,  A 
great  outcry  was  made  against  that  mission  a  few  moDlha  ego  bj  the  leaden 
of  the  Tractariaa  party,  whose  sense  of  order  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  out- 
rageous idea  of  a  bishop  being  sent  from  the  Church  of  England  to  a  dialiioi 
where  there  was  already  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  !  No  doubt  thcj  icm 
only  acting  out  their  principles  in  the  joint  expostulation  addresled  lathe  i 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this  subject ;  taut  it  is  not  uncharitable  \o  EDp- 
pose  that  their  zeal  acquired  some  of  its  heat  from  their  knowledge  of  tbt 
fact  that  Bishop  Grobet  of  Jerusalem  had  been  previously  a  laborious  ent- 
gelical  labourer  in  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  and  that,  of  the  brethren  associated 
with  him  in  his  new  and  interesting  field,  not  one  holds  the  Puseyile  mdii- 
ments.  In  these  drcumstances  we  cannot  but  approve  the '  honourable  aiJ 
scmpuloua  delicacy  with  which  Mr  Graham  and  his  friends,  notwithslandii^ 
the  strong  inducements  which  they  had  felt  to  take  up  their  ground  at  ibt 
foot  of  Zion,  amongst  the  scenes  most  venerable  in  the  estimation  of  the  mi' 
versal  church,  declined  to  enter  upon  another  man's  line  of  labour,  and 
chose  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  mission  the  ancient  city  of  Damiiecus. 
The  place  is  not  without  great  attractions  to  those  who  wonld  labour  to  nis 
souls.  Its  population  amounts  to  100,000,  of  whom  5,000  are  desceDdanU 
of  Abraham,  S0,000  professing  Christians,  and  75,000  Moslems. 

Though  we  have  read  Mr  Graham's  hook  with  remarkfU)le  interest,  we 
find  some  difiiculty  in  presenting  our  readers  with  such  an  account  of  it  ■ 
we  would  Vish.  The  plan  and  structure  are  un&vourable  to  a  clear  ddiM- 
ation  of  the  contents.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety.  What  he  has  read,  vbi 
be  has  seen,  and  what  he  has  heard;  reason,  imagination,  and  rettectton ; 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion;  the  customs  and  laws  of  uatioas;  criii- 
cism,  poetry,  and  superstition  ;  prophecy,  politics,  and  Popery — are  all  tilen 
up  in  their  turn,  sometimesout  of  their  turn,  in  away  which  must  frequenilj 
prove  quite  perplexing  to  readers  who  are  sensitive  in  their  faculty  uf  order. 
Obviously  resulting  from  this  deficiency  of  plan,  there  is  sometimes  a  repeti- 
tion of  facts  and  sentiments,  without  new  light  being  cast  on  them.  ^« 
have  also  now  and  then,  as  it  seems  to  ua,  glimpses  of  the  unrestnisalile 
jocularity  which  is  thought  to  be  inherent  in  the  Irish  character ;  and  tk 
movement  from  grave  to  gay  is  not  always  slow  enough  for  our  dull  pic«- 
The  jocular  reference  to  the  vermin  of  Bastem  dormitories  occurs  too  Dften 
for  good  taste  to  admire  it.  Nor  are  we  greatly  taken  with  the  plan  of  pn- 
senting  a  profusion  of  learned  scraps  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
when  the  plain  English  of  the  authorised  version  would  quite  sufScieolly  ex- 
press the  author's  meaning.  But  we  have  done  with  fault-finding,  and  hot 
proceed  to  our  more  pleasing  duty. 

In  the  introductory  ch^ter,  the  author  plunges  at  once  into  his  sulyect. 
and  in  a  rapid  enumeration  of  well-chosen  particulars  gets  before  his  readfli 
at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  in  respect  U>  tbe 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people. 

"  The  neceasary  and  rnndamental  actions  of  the  body  are,  indeed,  the  aame.  M  llej 
mnat  be  everywhere,  else  maa  wonld  ceaae  to  be  man ;  but  the  non-pnenti^  far  dvc 
liamen)na,aDdhighlj  important  piTticnlars,  of  irhicb  the  Biun  total  of  onreziatsliosiaDai^ 
made  up— modeii,  cosione,  Dsigea,  all  that  vou  can  set  dona  to  tbe  scored  the  Datl»>lij 
the  soatal,  or  the  conTeotional,  are  preciseij  as  differeot  from  yours  as  tbe  East  iidiSn- 
ent  from  the  Weel.  They  ut  when  tod  stand;  tbey  lie  when  you  sit;  they  do  to  ibe^"'' 
what  jOD  do  to  the  feet ;  they  lue  fire  when  yon  nie  water;  jon  tbaTB  tbe  be*rd,ll"7 
■bave  tbe  bead ;  you  more  the  hat,  the;  toaob  tbe  breast ;  yea  uae  tbe  lipi  in  ulDtiuw^ 
tbey  touch  the  forehead  and  (he  cheek;  your  house  looks  outwarda,  their  boou  bMkt 
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land,  the;  Bigh  fi^  water ;  7011  bring  ;aar  daughten  ont,  thaj  keep  tt 
d»DgbleTs  in;  jodt  Udiu  go  barelaixd  through  the  streelx,  tbeir  ladies  are  always  co- 
veredi  you  knoir  and  recognlBe  jonr  funil;  when  joa  see  them  in  paBlie,  thaj  cannot 
distiiigniih  wife,  siater,  or  daughter  from  itrangen.  Tte  veil  corera  and  eqnaHses  all. 
Here  mman  fg  a  oompamon,  there  she  is  a  ilave;  here  moaogamj  pcevaila,  there  poly- 
guaj;  hen  Ae  Urtfa  of  a  daiighter  is  a  bleMing,  ^era  it  il  deemed  a  curse ;  here  in  the 
familj,  in  godetf ,  and  in  the  ttate,  the  ideas  of  righl  and  rqualitg  and/reedom  prevail, 
there  Ihoae  of  defarcBee,  submisuon,  and  Herritade.  The  son,  the  sabject,  the  slave, 
the  vife  obeys;  sabmission^ — nnhesitaling,  unqaalified  aobniiesion — is  the  stereotyped 
dogma  of  tb«  whole  eaateni  world.  Here  jou  are  on  the  more,  yon  are  making  pro^ 
■'---'-'""  ...       .  .    pjiipj 

le  buoM,  and  their  lord  and  master  U  from  home."— P.  4. 

Inaccountingfor  this  marked  liirersity,  the  author  lias  occaaon  to  set  forth 
--which  he  does  io  a  manner  showing  great  power  both  of  ohstervation  and 
description— the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  bar  (under  which 
heinclitdes,  not  quite  logically,  tfae  parliamentary  debates),  of  the  means  of 
TOmniunication  internally  and  *»ith  the  world  at  large,  of  union  and  co-oper- 
ation, and,  finally,  of  religious  and  political  liberty.  Oti  this  last  point  it  is 
obserred  in  the  preface  that  "  The  Moslems  are  as  much  persecuting  by  pHn- 
ciple  as  the  Papists  themaelTes ;"  and  the  question  being  put,  "  Is  it  lawful 
for  a  Moslem  to  become  a  Christian  in  the  Turkish  Empire !  or,  is  be  sure 
uf  his  life  and  property,  if  he  does  T "  it  is  answered  very  decidedly  in  the 
negative.  And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  some  confusion  of  sentiment  existed 
OD  this  sabject  among  persons  in  authority  under  the  Turkish  Goremment ; 
for  the  author  states ; — 

"When  Dr  Wilson  and  I  called  npon  the  governor  of  Sjchem,  on  behalf  of  llie  plun- 
dered and  persecuted  Jews,  he  said,  slrokmg  hi«  beard  and  sweariagby  it,  that  the  reli- 
gioui  liberty  whioh  we  had  described  was  the  very  principle  of  the  Tarkiah  empire." — P.  14. 

It  K  gratifying  to  find,  that  within  the  last  two  months,  the  toleration 
tiere  vaunted  of,  or  something  like  it^  has  actually  been  practised;  that  a 
man  who  had  conformed  to  Moslemism  for  twenty  years  returned  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  in  a  commercial  town  in  Turkey,  and  is  not  only 
tolerated  by  the  authorities,  but  protected  by  them  from  molestation  on  the 
part  of  his  Moslem  neighbours.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  case  of  a  native-bom 
MsliommedaD  changing  to  Christianity ;  but  as  it  is,  the  allowance  granted 
u  s  step  greatly  in  advance,  and  ^ves  such  indication  of  progress  toward 
full  toleration,  that  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  seeing  that  great  result  gained 
in  ths  dominions  of  the  infidel  Turk,  long  before  it  he  reached  by  the  despot- 
ridden  nations  of  Christendom. 

Beferring  to  the  press  as  one  of  the  grand  agents  in  producing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Western  and  Eastern  society,  Mr  Graham  opens  up  to  view 
"n  extended  field  waiting  the  operation  of  this  mighty  agency : — 

"  fliu  is  imknown  in  the  East.  The  Arabic  langu^e  is  spoken  by  sixty  miUions  of 
the  human  not,  and  thrre  is  at  this  time  of  the  da;  neither  a  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
°°r  quarterly  jonmd  in  that  rich  and  noble  dialect.  What  a  field  there  is  here  for  tbe 
benevolence  of  British  Christians.  Let  a  nnmber  of  fieneronB  uid  Christian  men  unite 
'"^tt^'iih  a  weekly  jonrnal  in  tiiis  langnage  for  the  Eastern  woild;  let  tt  embrace  the 
vbole  drcle  of  Chambers',  with  the  addition  of  a  fervid  Christianity,  and  from  Malta,  as 
Uie  i^ntre,  let  it  circdote,  free  of  expense,  to  the  atmost  bonnda  of  the  East.  Thus 
woDld  ;on  open  a  channel  for  faith  and  civilization  inio  the  heart  and  life  of  the  Orient, 
'no,  it  OieMms  time,  confer  the  hlesaiigi  of  knowledge  upon  ignorant  million*  of  yonr 
felloBHaeatmia,"— P.  6.  b      r       a- 

'he  eipericpBce  of  Christian  missionaries  in  dealing  with  the  Hebrews  is 
nincli  the  same  in  ail  quarters  of  the  world.  From  the  identity  of  chai'actor, 
"wtiments,  and  practices  among  the  descendante  of  Abraham,  the  oj^osition 
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to  tbo  spread  of  the  gospel  amoag  them  does  not  present  bo  maeh  variety  u 
is  exhibited  by  the  field  of  heathen  missions.  The  chief  difficulties  to  been- 
countered  by  the  Jewish  missionary  in  Eastern  lands  ftrise,  according  in  our 
author,  from  the  language,  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  climate,  corrupt 
Christianity,  civil  government,  the  missionary's  family  entanglements,  Jewish 
fanaticism,  the  isolation  of  the  missionary's  position,  and  the  impatient  ei- 
pectationa  of  friends.  On  the  method  of  acquiring  the  Arabic  language 
some  striking  and  pertinent  observations  are  offered  by  Mr  Graham,  founded 
on  his  experience  of  this  grand  difficulty  of  Oriental  missionaries. 

"  I  hkTe  uid  the  Arabic  Is  difflcalt,  and  I  mav  take  this  oppornmitj  of  slating  the 
b«at  SBj  of  acquiring  a.  iangnsge  speedilj.  I.  'Think  nothing  of  grammars,  lexicons,  or 
>r  some  time,  bat,  ou  the  contrarj,  take  a  natiri 
;e,aDdu7,  uldid  in  Arabic,  >Au  haAa?  (what 
,  and  thil  varied  and  continued  eighteen  bonrs  o 
will  give  ;oH  the  names  of  all  (he  visible  objects  in  the  universe.  2.  Nevi 
lioD  open  your  lips  bnt  in  the  language  jouwant  to  learn;  thismle  is  absolate  and  nnul 
not  bs  broken.  3.  Tbe  siomach  wai  oar  best  teacher  in  the  But.  We  saw  people  eu- 
iag  something  which  thej  called  diaba,  and  aFter  t<>n  hours'  ridiog,  when  we  come  to  i 
village  we  forget  not  to  j^eptit  chtihet,  dtubtt ;  nor  will  jour  tbirstj  panting  lipe  ttiltotrj 
moy,  moy,  m  so^n  as  }ou  have  heard  the  sound  once  repeated  bj  a  well-,  and  now  joo 
want  only  one  word  more,  namely,  flat,  monej,  to  be  fully  equipped  for  your  janrDe}. 
This  is  janrstook  in  trade  to  begin  with,  and  cAuArf,inaji,and_/?iw — brtad,uiaUr,  and  aomj 
— will  make  a  way  for  you  among  these  sixty  millions.  This  is  the  way  to  learn  a  lu- 
Kuageai  a  dog  learns  to  swim,  namely,  by  being  thrown  into  a  pond.  4.  If  you  wanllil 
learn  n  language  speedily  yon  muat  use  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  moulA,  and  the  /lotui:  wW 
yon  Aear  the  lound  you  should  reptal  it,  mriu  it  down,  and  then  look  a(  the  written  woid. 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  we  lears  Latin  and  Greek  and  yet  cannot  speak  Ihem! 
Became  we  learn  only  by  the  eye.  Read  your  Latin  and  Greek  always  with  o  fawi 
voice;  when  you  look  the  dictionary  for  a  word,  keep  repeating  that  word  all  the  time 
with  an  audible  eoice,  and  this  will  strengthen  the  memory  by  the  double  association  of 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  enable  you  with  equal  facility  to  read  and  speak  the  langnsgt 
wbich  you  ha»e  learned.  The  ignorant  who  learn  languages  only  by  tbe  ear,  spesk  hot 
do  not  write  them  ;  tbe  learned  who  acquire  languages  by  tbe  eye,  write  bat  cannot 
■peak  them  ;  and  the  man  who  uses  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  will  write  and  read  tliesi 
with  equal  facility.  The  Arabic  is  fonr  times  as  difficult  as  tbe  German.  I  was  as  sble 
to  preach  after  three  months'  study  in  tbe  latter  as  after  twelve  in  the  former."^?.  116. 

Jewish  missionaries  and  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  church  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
barriers  opposing  the  accession  of  the  children  of  Abraham  lo  the  Chiistiss 
faith.  "  See  these  processions,  in  which  an  image  of  the  Virgin  is  held  up 
for  the  worship  of  the  multitude,"  say  the  Jews:  "  Is  not  that  idolatry! 
If  there  be  idolatry  upon  the  earth,  tbe  Mariolatry  of  the  Papists  is  idolatry: 
but  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  therefore  He  is  not 
f/etconu."  Again:  "Talk  not  to  me  of  the  Messiah,"  said  one  of  them; 
"  His  reign  is  to  be  a  time  of  peace,  and  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish ;  bat 
go  into  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  service  is  made  up  mostly  of  the 
'worship  of  pictures,  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Is  this  tb6 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace t"  There  is  sad  force  in  the  interrogation; 
and  it  suggests  that  here  is  another  item  in  that  dreadful  charge  which  lies 
against  Popery,  as  the  destroyer  of  souls.  Not  only  has  that  "Mystery  of 
Iniquity"  to  answer  for  the  victims  held  directly  under  its  own  away,  buttlie 
obstinate  infidelity  of  the  seven  millions  of  Jews  is  to  a  large  extent  charge- 
able against  it  and  its  abominations.  The  bringing  in  of  the  Jews,  tbe 
overthrow  of  Popery,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  are  connected  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  threefold  consummation  cannot  long  be  delayed, 
once  the  prediction  shall  have  been  fuIfiUed,  "  The  idols  he  shall  utterly 
abolish."    Fso.  ii.  18. 

In  the  ooutse  of  this  volume  various  illustrations  occur  of  the  breaking 
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lowD  of  Jewish  [Hide  and  self-confidence,  eren  where  there  is  a  sad  short- 
wming  of  conversion  to  Chriatiaaity.  At  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
rf  the  Jewish  superstition  is  revealed  in  the  following  incident ; — 

"A  JsvB&id  to  me  tbe  other  da;,  'Mr  Orabsm.IaieoonTiiioedorUie  Irath  of  Ciirit- 
mitj;  tha  propheoicsjou  refer  to  are  folGl^dlD  the  person  of  Jmqs  of  Hsureth ;  sU 


strue,  JDU  h>TB  tbe  best  of  the  argnment,  and  the  Jewi  are  overthrown,  and  jet  I  ci 
lot,  dan  not,  become  a  Christian.'    '  Wh;  not  f '    '1  have  taken  an  oath  long  ago, 
lerer  lo  obanga  mj  religion;  I  am  lorr;  for  it  bat  I  canoot  help  it;  mj  wife  is  a  itnct 


Jevess,  bat  there  are  my  children,  take  them  and  edacate  them  in  the  Christian  reli- 
fin:    This  it  often  the  case ;  the  parent*  or  the  fanatical  Rabbis  make  the  fonng  Jews 

..L,  .V *._  J...  __.i .^  [g^^g  ^^^^  reliuioQ  of  MoM«.    Thej  bMs  Cbristia- 

amsni."— F.  361. 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  statement  respecting  free-thinking  Jews. 

"  Oae  great  bodj  of  the  Jevs  are  anbelieven ;  for  the  reformed  Jews  the  Hebrew  is 
00  longer  tbe  saered  langaage ;  the  bible  no  longer  inspiration  ;  Moees,  the  patriot  and 
philosopher,  ia  no  longer  the  piophet  of  God ;  their  land  of  promise  is  not  PaleKline,  but 
theiibirlh-ptaoe;  aod  (he  Meauali,  the  hope  of  the  nation,  is  their  political  deliTOrance 
ind  incorponttioa  into  the  citizenship  of  tbe  nations.  Sacb  is  tbe  political  change,  both 
in  Ills  feelings  of  the  Jews  tbemselTes  and  the  European  aations,  vhicb  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  half  eeotnrj."— P.  112. 

"  Wanders  will  nerer  cease  ;  the  Jews  are  beeoming  free-thinkers,  and  the  str^t- 
jicket  of  Rabbinical  ceremonialism  is  bunting  at  all  its  seams.  Tbe;  liie  like  the 
Chrisiisns,  opeu  their  saloons  to  tbe  great  aod  tbe  noble,  and  being  asked  in  retnm  they 
Follow  [he  Christian  principle  of  eating  what  Is  set  before  them,  asking  no  question* 
tbt  conscience'  take ;  man;  of  these  reformed  free-thinking  Jews,  have  received  the  rite 
ofbaptism,  bat  wichont  an;  accurate  kDanleds:e  of  its  doctrines,  oi  love  towards  its 
FcuDder.  bnler  into  converBation  with  one  of  this  class,  and  if  he  is  in  a  talking  hu- 
raoni  he  makes  some  sncb  coofeasion  as  the  following  : — '  I  am  not  opposed  to  Cbrts- 
tiuiitj  or  any  other  religion,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  every  man  may  be  sared  in  the  re- 
ligion in  whiah  he  was  bom  ;  we  most  be  jodged  (if  there  i*  to  be  a  judgment)  by  oar 
iciionssnd  not  by  onr  opinions  j  there  are  many  admirable  things  in  Christianity;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  Bhould  be  inscribed  upon  all  comers  of  the  streets  in  letters  of  gold ;  my  daughter 
l^ectme  a  ChrisUan,  to  please  her  husband,  and  I  did  not  forbid  her ;  my  niece  beeame 
'sqnoieled  with  priests,  who  persuaded  her  that  without  beliering  on  JesuB  she  could 
lot  be  uvsd,  and  1  bought  her  a  New  Testament,  and  allowed  her  to  follow  her  codtIc- 
tioni.  Formj  own  part,  I  think  it  ia  dishonourable  to  change  our  religion,  and  the  mo* 
Viet  for  it  are  often  impure,  but  if  others  think  differeotty,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them 
on  ihst  account.  I  believe  in  no  imntrdiate  revelation,  and  Uins  1  get  rid  of  all  the  diffi- 
ooltiss  of  Inipiration  and  the  contradictions  of  religious  books;  but  I  admit  that  the 
IMlf  has  revealed  Himself  mtdiattly  through  hie  works,  as  well  as  through  the  teaching 
oFtagea  and  philosophers.  All  goodneis,  aod  beauty,  and  truth,  are  from  Him,  where- 
oer  they  are  found,  and  he  can  and  does  employ  the  moat  varioas  means  to  make  them 
hiomi  lo  ouinkiud.  This  is  my  creed ;  you  mav  call  me  a  free-thinker  (Freigeiat)  if 
Jon  like,  hot  I  know  many  Jews  and  Christians  who  are  of  tbe  same  opinion." — F.  37B. 

As  regards  the  actual  conversion  of  Jews  through  his  own  p«rsonal  mini-  " 
Blrations,  Mr  Graham  has  apparently  but  little  to  say ;  and  we  presume  that 
the  measure  of  his  success  in  this  way  cannot  have  been  large.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  will  grtimbte  against  him  on  this  account.  If  in  his  person  the 
frienda  of  the  Irish  Mission  to  the  Jews  have  gone  forth  weeping,  bearing 
the  precious  seed,  they  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
their  shearea  with  them.  The  success,  as  he  shows,  attending  Christian 
efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  Hebrews  within  tha  last  sixty  years  is  abun- 
daatly  encouraging  to  those  who  support  or  carry  out  this  department  of 
missionary  labour. 
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Etamm  de  LiiSM:,  Hanchdl,  and  nu^  aflMn,  an  tuAile  ap««iBieia  fr*B  fbe  lUdt  •( 
Iirul  of  that  par*  bolioeM^  ud  ^orooch  deTMadn«u  to  tha  will  of  Ood,  whicA  it  ii  tba 
glory  of  ChriBtimity  to  impiort.  Daring  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  Uitle  p«»- 
cutian  of  them  tn  Europe,  and  yet  thonaands,  and  tens  of  thoneands,  have  been  bapdud, 
their  families  incorporatsd  wita  the  Tniblfl  drarah,  and  their  oliildreD  brought  np  in  (Ik 
ChriRtian  faiib.  It  is  emulated  that  more  jineere  tooveru,  From  the  seed  of  Abrahsn, 
ha*s  bean  fielded  to  the  cbarofa  daring  the  last  half  oentary  than  darinf  the  prenm 
Ikonsand  yean.  Da  not  Ifae  itadona  oF  Jewish  minioiic  etwlrde  the  world,  and  ii  in 
one  main  iMMd  of  tbe  ninionariea  tbemselTU  eDOTerted  Jewa?  la  Pereia,  Pileaiiu, 
and  amoiiK  &e  TeMonie  nationi,  many  of  tks  boMcat  and  most  pertevMliiK  berddi  of 
AeensB  are  «hiUr«a  of  AbndMni,and  (be  flnt  English  bMK>p«f  the  holy  nlynii 
lam.  Arenottheaetbe^niofa  «rond«Tful  natieBal  movoraeDt  amoog  tbemf— P.Ut- 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  through  his  "Journal  of  the 
Rhine,"  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume.  This  portion  \>, 
even  more  than  the  first)  of  a  l^aibling  character ;  but  erer^wiiere  it  eoa- 
tfuns  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lively  observation,  sometimes  illuminated  by  a  ricb 
sparkling  fancy,  and  always  under  the  direction  of  an  earnest,  practical  mini 
Mr  Graham's  boob  will  be  a  highly  welcome  accession  to  congregalioiul 
libraries  in  what  with  all  intelligeat  Christians  is  a  favotuite  department  of 
reading. 


ORIENTAL  DRESS. 

TiiK  cIimB.te  is  fine,  the  air  generally  calm  and  serene,  anJ,  with  the  exception  in 
some  places  of  a  month  or  twain  the  wint^  there  is  little  or  no  necessity  f(«c!i>lk] 
at  all  except  on  moral  grounds.  la  Upper  Egypt  and  many  other  parts,  the  tiil- 
dren  and  youth  of  both  sexes  grow  up  to  maturity  in  a  state  of  noditj,  andmrayof 
the  Fakirs  or  rigid  HohammeSan  wants  pass  their  whole  lifetime  in  the  <^n  air,  in 
the  most  disgusting  fiith,  nudity,  fenaticism,  prayers,  gesticulations,  and  abainins- 
tions  of  erery  kind.  These  saints  surpass  in  snsterity  and  rigour  <k  endurance  Ibc 
most  aecomplisbed  setf-tomientOTS  of  the  papacy,  and,  as  is  natural  in  both  cases, (bt 
transition  is  easy  and  frequent  to  the  other  extreme  of  excessive  indulgence  and  feio- 
dons  licentiousness.  The  Carmelite  walks  through  the  world  barefooted,  and  Ibt 
Fakir  without  clothing  at  all,  and  the  motive  is  the  same  in  both.  "See  bo' 
humble  1  am,  how  mndi  I  am  distinguished  from  other  men."  These  naked  nud- 
men  are  highly  respected  in  the  East ;  they  go  where  they  please  and  do  what  the; 
please,  and  their  acts,  however  infamous  and  disgusting,  are  not  only  innocent,  twl 
praiseworthy  tad  meritorious.  They  are  above  all  ordiaary  rules,  and  can  be  ji^^ 
of  only  and  truly  c(»)tempUted  firom  the  eekstlal  poralioD  which  they  have  attaiiM, 
Tlieit|  pluader,  lying,  and  adultery,  are  in  these  ragaboada  no  marks  of  guilt  uA 
pollution  J  on  the  contrary,  all  these  and  every  other  act  to  which  they  maj  M 
,  themselves  impelled,  privately  or  publicly,  with  man  or  woman,  with  tlte  aged  ortlie 
young,  are  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  Deity,  and  submitted  towilbi 

{nyouB  re^gnation.  It  is  with  aponlact/  as  with  iinoosfar«.  The  popish  saint  bu 
lis  own  code  of  morals  and  his  own  court  of  appeal.  He  may  do  what  he  pleisK. 
His  dreams  are  all  heavenly  visions.  Hii  ravings  are  inspirations,  and  his  self-flijel- 
lation  means  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  may  do  evil  that  good  may  eonie;  be 
may  indulge  in  pious  frauds  without  limit ;  he  may,  for  his  own  or  the  diunh'9  li- 
'  i,  know  one  thing  and  assert  another;  no  man  thinks  the  lessof  F^erlfev- 
r  believing  lies  and  sanctioniog  lying  miracles;  noris  it  even  necessarjU 
a  popish  saint  that  be  should  believe  these  fables  to  be  true.  He  has  only  lo 
throw  himself  into  the  system  of  his  assodates,  and  without  special  examiniQoii 
authenticate  the  whole  on  their  authority.  It  did  not  prevent  the  seraphic  doctor 
from  being  canonised,  that  he  erased  the  tiame  of  Jehovah  from  the  Psalms  and  in- 
serted that  of  the  Virgin  Hair ;  history  gives  no  example  of  a  line  of  princes  wn 
base  and  iiomoral,  more  wmldly,  amintious,  and  infamous  as  a  whcde,  than  the  pope^ 
jet  they  are  venerated  by  millions  as  the  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Lidis,  Turketi 
and  Italy,  it  is  all  the  same.  MoraUty  is  separated  from  rehgion,  and  ssintdiip  p^ 
a  license  to  crime.    But  the  old  Romans,  in  their  theatres,  used  vitrta  MriMWs'iii 
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vhicb  concealed  nothing;  our  modeni  fashiouBblei,  mpecullj  amonf;  tbe  Udies,  do 

nearly  tlie  aame  thing,  lending  the  poet  of  all  circles  and  the  idol  of  bb  own  toeselaim 
in  hooest  iodignation,  "  They  h&ve  very  thin  clotbins,  and  too  little  c^  it."  Oo  to 
the  bftoka  of  Uk  Qaogea,  and  see  multitudeB  of  naked  men  and  wooien  Etao^ng 
waiting  for  an  eclipae,  and  ready  to  obtain  uilvation  in  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  sacred  river. 
Multitudes  in  uutDy  eastern  countries  live  in  a  state  of  nakednen,  aod  all  of  them 
use  less  clothing  than  we  Ho. 

Our  garments  are  tight,  theirs  are  /mug.  The  feet  are  mostly  bare :  gloves  are  in 
most  places  unknown,  and  when  known,  aa  they  are  in  Damascus,  they  are  never 
used  ;  the  trousers  are  loose,  wide,  and  inelegant ;  tbe  arms  or  sleeves  of  the  coat 
ue  wide  and  open  to  adoiit  abundanoe  of  air,  and  the  girdle  around  the  loins  unites 
snd  &steoB  aU.  The  girdle  lerves  the  pUFpoee  of  suspenders,  by  being  tied  £rm1j 
rnund  the  loins.  All  above  and  below  is  quite  loose,  and  ^ves  fiill  and  pofect  liberty 
fbi  the  aetian  of  the  body.  Hence  they  are  able  to  nse  i^i  and  sit  down  on  the 
ground  with  great  eleganoe  and  smc  No  army  taiior  has,  like  the  bear  with  its 
joung,  squeezed  Ibem  into  sh^>e,  or  matte,  like  Aristntle,  ont  of  two-legged  animals 
men!  The  all'wise  Oeati^  has  given  the  fluid  of  the  blood  nnifbrmity  of  tempera- 
ture, w  that  in  aU  places  and  in  all  dreumstanees  it  renuins  in  the  sane  atate  of 
wsirath ;  snd  tbe  gr^  ol^ect  of  clothing,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  health,  ii  to  keep 
tbe  body  in  a  nesfly  uni&rm  temperature.  Cltrthes  give  bo  heat ;  they  only  pre- 
serve the  warmth  emiimHiucated  from  the  body,  and  for  this  purpose  in  northan 
climates  wooUsn  is  the  boat,  eoitott  the  neit  best,  and  Unea  the  least  suited  of  ^1 
duthex.  As  to  tnodea,  the  Orientals  are,  i  think,  &r  before  as.  They  swathe  not 
their  in&nts  in  rollers,  the  young  women  are  not  laced  up  to  the  burstii^  point  with 
Kap,  skin-tight  boots  and  shoes  ue  unknown.  We  owe  much  deformity  and  pre- 
DHiture  death  to  the  stays. 

They  do  not  ehaiw  their  garments  so  often  as  we  do.  It  is  very  common  in 
European  nations,  if  not  universal,  to  take  off  the  clothes  in  going  to  bed.  This 
seene  a  cleanly,  good,  and  healthful  habit.  Tbe  ancient  Jews  did  not  (Dent.  xxiv. 
13)  change  their  garments  on  retiring  to  rest,  and  neither  do  the  Orientals  of  the 
present  time.  In  the  cities  wbere  civilization  and  wealth  bare  multiplied  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  baths  are  very  coinmon,  and  the  Moslems  in  general,  and  the  Turks  in 
ptrticular,  are  passionately  fond  of  them,  yet  they  arenot  a  clean  people.  Custom, 
indeed,  delights  in  showing  its  wild  freaks  and  inconsistencies  in  tbe  different  nations. 
Thej  wash  their  bodies  often,  their  garments  rardy ;  the  Bedouin  wears  his  shirt  till 
itiiillainrsgB  from  his  shoulders  ;  the  Modems,  even  in  the  cities,  rarely  sweep  tbeir 
bouses,  and  while  submitting  punctilioaaly  to  all  legal  ablutions,  they  bear  up  against 
cifriads  of  insects  in  t^ir  bouses,  and  in  tbeir  garments,  with  the  patience  and  hero- 
ism of  martyis.  Greatness  and  meanness,  cleanliQeeB'i.and  8!ih)  ineet  and  mingle 
strangely  m  tbeir  halrits.  It  is  the  same  with  ourselves,  if  we  knew  it  The  French 
are  an  elegant  and  refined  nation,  yet  I  have  seen  in  their  windows  bread  and  cakes 
nnderthe  most  abominabie  and  disgusting  shapes  which  tbe  imagination  could  de- 
mise;  they  can  tolerate  tyrants,  murdra^,  barricades,  streets  swimming  with  human 
binDcL  yet  the  appearance  of  a  butcher  in  the  public  streets  diocks  Parisian  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  They  separate  more  than  moet  nations  the  courtesies  from  the  sane- 
ttiei  of  human  Ufe. 

hi  the  Bast  they  dress  more  rie^  than  we  do.  This  is  natural.  Those  require 
mast  to  be  worth  mottey  who  are  worth  nothing  eke ;  and  when  lame,  wisdom,  elo- 
llueQoe,  and  intellect,  find  little  scope  tor  exercise  aod  distinction,  it  is  natural  to  seek 
it  in  dress.  Not  the  broad  cloth  but  the  button  distinguishes  the  servsnt  from  hia 
laaster  in  England,  while  in  the  li^ast  the  pashas  and  the  wealthy  magnates  of  the 
cities  and  provwiMS  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Oriental  magnificence. 
Tbe  hoise  is  an  Arab  steed  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  the  saddle  is  omaoiented  with 
^bl  and  eilver,  and  all  the  trappings  are  of  the  nwst  eostly  kind.  The  rider  appears 
in  state,  rolled  up  in  a  profusion  of  the  most  expensive  shawls  ;  his  turban  and  girdle 
msj,  united,  cost  five  hundred  pounds.  Sbelleby,  a  merchant  in  Damascus,  took  (^ 
the  girdle  which  he  wore  and  offered  it  to  me  for  fitly  pounds,  and  he  would  not 
take  less  ;  the  mouth-piece  of  a  wealthy  Moslem's  pipe  is  set  in  diamonds  radiant 
nith  beauty,  and  may  have  cost  thousands ;  hia  sword,  his  pistols,  and  his  dagger, 
*K  all  DTnamented  in  the  same  sumptuous  manner.     Our  distinctions   are  crosses, 
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■tus,  and  garters,  sifns  of  sterling  Talue  iu  ttie  world  of  honour,  aa  banli  notes  an 
in  the  world  of  commerce.  In  the  East,  credit  is  unknown  in  ix>th  worlds,  and  tbe 
t^tWi  not  the  symbol,  is  the  abject  of  veneration.  Id  Europe  the  Russians  are  mosl 
distinguished  for  the  number  sad  variet;  of  their  decontiona,  which  seems  to  arise 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  military  sjstem  in  their  government.  In  Ei^land 
these  stars  of  honour  ore  distributed  with  a  sparing  band,  and  are  therefore  lugtl; 
respected.  Sir  before  a  man's  name  in  England  is  more  bonotvable,  and  TfpTaan 
more,  than  Conmt  does  in  Oermanj.  On  tbe  whole,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
titles  of  honour,  by  those  who  envy  them,  or  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wodd 
reduce  human  hopes  to  a  gross  materialism,  the  economist  will  regard  them  ss  tbe 
cteip  rewards  of  honourable  service,  and  the  philosopher  as  the  most  refined  and 
intellectual  of  human  distinctions.  The  least  noble  of  all  titular  decorations  [s  Ibe 
nobility  of  the  money-bag. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  from  anything  that  has  been  said,  that  the  Orientals  do 
not  pay  special  attention  to  the  fashions.  On  the  contrary,  laiioririg  is  carried  to  a 
point  of  very  high  perfection  in  Damascus  and  other  Eastern  capitala.  Indeed,  the 
tailor  rises  into  importance  in  all  nations,  as  luxury,  civilisation,  and  the  fine  arte, 
make  progress.  In  the  premature  stages  of  society,  the  tailor,  the  dentist,  and  manj 
other  functionaries  of  modem  relinement  are  unknown.  In  some  parts  of  Amnio, 
sodety  is  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and  every  man  must  be  his  own  bnlcher, 
baker,  shoemaker,  and  tailor.  A  magistrate  from  Upper  Canada  told  me  he  Rent 
to  the  market  (fifty  miles  off)  for  nothing  whatever  but  tea  and  salt.  The  robw 
that  envelope  tbe  mascuiine  limlis  of  the  free  Bedouin,  require  no  nice  adjustment  of 
skirt  and  t)ody,  sleeve  and  gusset.  If  erery  Englishman,  as  Channing  shows  ns, 
may  become  bis  own  washerwuman,  so  may  free  Arabs  and  Americans  become  thdr 
own  tailors.  The  tailor  in  Damascus  stands  (or  rather  sits)  at  the  head  of  all  the 
brades  of  the  city ;  his  bazaar  is  the  favourite  lounge,  where,  as  in  the  London 
coffee-houses  of  former  times,  the  idle  or  the  inquisitive  resort  to  leam  the  news  of 
the  day.  Hung  round  with  furs  and  cloaks,  shirts,  tunics,  and  flowing  robes  of  ill 
descriptions,  as  the  whore  of  Babylon  is  with  false  muracles  (see  Father  Newman), 
be  receives  you  courteously,  and  communicates  freely,  what  the  last  caravan  from 
Bagdad,  or  the  last  flrmau  from  Constantinople,  has  announced.  He  tells  yoD  ho* 
a  bud  from  tbe  roses  of  paradise  bat  sprung  up  in  tbe  seraglio  of  the  Bultan  (peace 
be  upon  himl)  which  was  welcomed  by  the  wlutation  of  ten  &ousand  cannons!  How 
a  rebellious  Bashaw  has  successfully  evaded  tbe  bow-string,  and  how  tbe  villagers  in 
tbe  Hauraun  have  retired  in  a  mass  to  avoid  the  exaction  of  the  capitation  lax. 
The  tailor  is  a  gentleman-tradesman,  and  plies  his  nimble  weapon  with  great  dex- 
terity, tumished  with  good  English  thread,  not  using  the  sinews  of  oxen,  as  Hesiod 
informs  us  the  ancient  Greeks  did  (Opera  et  Dies,  i.  644).  Dress^making,  tailoriog, 
and,  indeed,  manual  labour  in  general,  is  about  a  third  t^eaper  than  in  England. 

Jh-eit,  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  distingui^ng  cbs- 
racteristic  of  the  human  species.  It  presupposes  reason  and  forethought.  Msn  is 
more  helpless  than  other  animals,  and  longer  helpless,  both  in  infancy  and  old  age ; 
be  is  weaker,  tenderer,  and  more  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others  than  tbe 
lower  animalg ;  and  natiu-e,  denying  him  tbe  strength  and  defences  of  many  othen, 
has  given  him  reason,  and  placed  him  in  circumstances  where  it  must  be  exerdsed 
and  developed.  He  must  form  the  weapon  which  assists  the  hand,  and  weave  Ibe 
gannenla  which  defend  the  body  from  the  cold.  Hence  clothing  becomes  associated 
with  many  of  the  noblert  traits  of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  the  emblem  and  image 
of  its  civil  and  social  developments.  Shame,  modesty,  and  parity  of  mind,  are  amcog 
these  characteristics,  and  that  cannot  be  of  trifling  significance  which  represents  sucb 
noble  qualities.  We  may  observe  that  in  tbe  East  the  dress  remains  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  shares  tbe  general  fixedness  of  Oriental 
customs,  so  that,  in  describing  tbe  garments  of  the  present  generation,  we  are  home 
back  into  remote  antiquity,  in  which  tbe  venerable  forms  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martvra,  saints,  warriors,  and  kings,  rise  up  befi»:e  our  eyes. — Orakam't  Jordan  and 
AeBiaw. 
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•  THE  GOSPEL  THIUMPHANT. 

Oter  earth  and  ever  ocaan 
RoIIg  the  loiig  of  pure  deTotian 

To  the  Lord;  Orerall; 

Men  hBTfi  heard  the  wondrons  bIot;,  B»t  bj  roioa  of  merey  tender, 

or  the  Prince  of  life  and  glorj,  Led  opponenta  to  ■mrender 

Fiam  hi*  woj^.  At  its  cnlL 

Battling  long  with  sin  and  error,  Sonb  iltaminBd  bj  the  Spirit, 

Tnit'roDi  fnends,  and  foemeo'i  terror.  Plead  the  gracious  Savioar's  merit, 

Trath  sablima  And  hit  name  ; 

Halh  achieved  its  work  of  gladaesg.  Those  who  lately  homage  oBVr'd 

Conguer'd  grief  and  banish'd  aadneaii,  At  the  idol'u  ehrine,  have  protTer'd 

Every  clime.  Praise  to  hiin. 

Oier  fields  of  gloomy  history         ,  From  his  home  of  brightnesa  bending, 

Hath  been  read  the  gracioDS  mystery  Jesus  sees  the  race  apiending 

Ofthe  "Light;"  SongaofloTej 

And  the  doctrine  of  salTation,  Splendid  iaaue  of  the  atory 

Polly  preached  in  every  nfttion.  Of  the  Prince  of  life  and  glory, 

Chaies  night.  Throned  above  1 

KUlo'$  Sunday  B»aimgn. 


We  hare  already  noticed,  that  an  excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining  cornnlele  and 
aci:iirale  information  respecting  the  eccleeisstical  and  educational  condition  ofthe 
(ountry  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  thrown  away,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which 
tlis  census  has  been  taken.  The  statistics  published  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  respecting  religious  worship  and  education  in  Scotland,  are  confessedly  both 
incomplete  and  inaccurate.  We  are  informed,  that  the  effect  of  the  instruction 
given  to  the  enumerators,  that  the  inquirywas  a  voluntary  meas ore,  was  much 
more  injurious  in  Scotland  than  in  England ;  the  enumeratoTS  were  less  careful  after 
this  announcement  to  deliver  forms,  and  parties  were  less  willing  to  supply  the  infor- 
oialiciQ.  To  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  returns  of  the  church-attend- 
ance were  refused  by  the  clergy — the  recusants  being  chiefly  the  miuistera  of  the 
l^stihlishment,  on  whom  it  was  specialty  incumbent  to  set  an  opposite  example ;  and 
Ibe  deficiencies  have  been  made  up  by  as^gningto  the  congregations  for  which  there 
ate  no  retnms  the  average  nimiher  of  the  congregations  belonging  to  their  sect. 
OtFing  to  thismanifeatlyerroneousmode  of  supplying  deficiencies,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  causes,  the  number  of  adherents  claimed  for  the  Established  Church  has  been 
considerably  overstated.  These  sources  of  error  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent 
■nth  reference  to  the  educational  statistics,  but  they,  too,  are  confessedly  made  up,  in 
considerable  part,  of  estimates  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  compulsory 
return,  m^e  by  properly  qualified  agents,  and  especiaHy  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
qnality  ofthe  education  afiorded  in  many  of  our  schools,  public  and  private,  would 
hive  shown  a  much  greater  amoimt  of  educational  destitution.  In  fhereport  of  the 
Begistrar- General,  the  Scottish  day-schools  are  estimated  at  6,242,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  368,617  pupils.  Of  these  the  public  day-schools  amount  to  3,349,  with  280,045 
scholars ;  the  private  day-schools  to  1,893,  with  88,472  scholars.  The  public  day- 
uhools  are  dinded  into  four  classes. 


'£%e  EdueaHon  Ctiuut  and  the 
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Kombnof 

SolhB>i» 

MOn. 

Fiouln  . 

CI-iBS  I.— BUPPOKTBD  BY  GEKERAL  OB 

LOCAL  TAIAnOK. 

Banh  Schools,        .... 

88 

11,484 

8,208 

3.278' 

Parochiat  Schools,  .... 

937 

7B,fl56 

48,766 

27,190 

698 

617 

81 

MUitary  Schools,     .... 

212 

136 

78 

Prison  School,        .... 

.    143 

71 

7!| 

Workhouse  Schools, 

IW 

103 

Ul 

OLASa  n.— BDPPOBTKD  BT  BBDOWICRNTB, 
CLASS  m.— BDPPOHTKD  BT  BBLIOIOCa 

361 

207 

ml 

1039 

88,900 

68,007 

30^, 

491 

39,537 

22,100 

1T,«I  J 

' 

Ett*blirfied  Church, 

637 

36,996 

i9fiU 

17,961 

2 

3B5 

184 

171. 

United  PresbTtcnu)  Church,  . 

61 

6307 

3,173 

2.634 

Free  Church 

712 

62,660 

36,848 

28,814 ' 

Episcopal  Church,  .... 

36 

2,668 

1,4<»3 

1,165  ■ 

4 

424 

219 

iOt' 

Baptists 

1 

167 

96 

J'l 

Boauu  Catholics,    .... 

32 

5,673 

2,668 

toos. 

ISSfi 

114,739 

62,716 

62,014  ■ 

Rawed  Schools  (eaclutiv*  of  fow  tup- 

,1 

17 

1,491 

gio 

Ml' 

Orphan  Schoolii,      .... 

3 

216 

128 

88, 

BUnd  School,          .... 

1 

24 

13 

III 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools, 

2 

89 

61 

28 

1 

92 

62 

SO 

1 

147 

107 

40 

Friend  Society's  School,  . 

1 

100 

60 

40 

Gaelic  BodeWa  Schools, . 
Industrial  Schools,  .... 

6 

441 

255 

188 

6 

301 

146 

IfiS 

Fftctorj  Schools,     .... 

12 

1,130 

498 

632 

ColUerj  SchooU.     .... 

20 

2,101 

1,124 

977 

Iron  Works  Schools, 

24 

4,177 

2,302 

1,87i 

Trades' Schools,      .... 

6 

499 

279 

220 

Seamen's  Friend  Society, 

1 

200 

120 

BO 

Nev  Lanark  Institution, 

1 

319 

160 

m 

House  of  Refuge,    .... 

1 

65 

35 

20 

Other  Subscription  Schools,  of  no  EpedGc 

333 

25,487 

12,682 

12,805 

434 

36,869 

18,939 

17,937 
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The  tttendutce  at  these  «duwls  on  the  day  of  the  ceans  wu  connderably  len 
than  the  Dumber  dmiuted  u  belongiiig  to  them.  The  lists  of  acholafs  were  nid  to 
MRtiin  308,517  pnjnls  of  both  Miei,  viz.,  305,348  nules,  uid  163,169  fenwles,  while 
tbe  Diunber  in  attendWKe  wm  only  310,442  of  both  sezo,  vii.,  173,330  malea,  and 
137,112  females. 

To  show  more  dearly  the  number  ol  tdiool*  snj^Mirted  in  am/  dtgret  bj  endow- 
uieats,  t,  separate  table  is  given.  From  this  it  appear*  that  tbe  total  nndiber  of  pub- 
lic schoob  having  endowments  is  1662,  with  128,341  scholars.  Of  Class  1.  time  are 
fi2  burgh  Bchool^  and  6,876  acholan;  708  parochial  sdiools,  and  S7,698  ichalan; 
I  gorenimeDt  sabscription  school,  and  269  achoUrs ;  1  mittlarj  school,  and  65  ulio* 
Ian.  Of  Class  U.  there  are  491  schools,  and  30.637  scholars.  Of  Class  lU.tbm 
are,  belimgiug  to  the  Established  Church,  88  schools  and  5800  scholars ;  to  tbe 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  1  school,  and  1»  scholars;  to  \h.t  Free  Churdi,  204 
adwds,  and  16,042  scholars ;  to  tbe  EpisoapsI  Church,  7  schools,  and  £11  seboUrs; 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  2  schools,  and  181  scholars.  Of  Clan  IV.  there  an 
UedMols,  with  1,343  sch^rfan. 

Aeother  table  idiows  tbe  number  of  adioola  supported  in  amy  degree  by  religious 
bodies  eidunve  of  parochial  and  tnn^  schools.  There  were  supported  by  tbe 
Established  Church  914  schools  and  62,369  scholars;  by  the  Free  Church  719 
Gchools  and  63,041  scholars ;  by  the  Episcopal  Church  38  schools  and  ;iB64  scholars. 
Tbe  acboola  of  the  other  religions  bodies  are  given  as  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
Dcil  Isbie  exhibits  the  income  (for  the  year  1860)  of  the  pnbhc  day-schools,  and 
the  BDorees  from  which  that  income  is  derived.  The  retmna  are  here,  howevo', 
somewhat  incomplete ;  of  3349  schools,  with  280,016  scholars,  onlv  251 1  school^ 
«ilb  210,363  sdiolars,  gave  information  en  these  points.  The  following  figures, 
lh»efore,  only  refer  to  the  schools  which  supplied  this  information.  The  total  inc(»M 
oF  these  schools  was  L.l  73,436,  of  which  li.*62,069  was  deiiTcd  from  permanent  en- 
donnents,  L.21,824  from  Toluntaiy  cnntributians,  L.6643  frttm  gOTemment  grants, 
l'.64,4TI  from  school  fees,  and  L.18,409  from  other  sources.  The  income  of  the 
biugh  schools  was  L.12,618,  of  which  L.2S99  was  derired  from  permanent  endow- 
meots,  L.154  from  Toluntary  contributions,  L.118  from  goremment  grants,  L.88&8 
from  school  fees,  and  L.794  from  other  sources.  The  income  of  the  parochial  schools 
*uL, 50,240,  made  up  as  follows: — From  permanent  endowments  L. 23,237,  fiwn 
voluntary  ooatribution  L.667,  frtnu  gOFenuneut  grants  L.S31,  from  school  fees, 
1<'18,3S8,  and  from  other  sources  L.7217.  The  income  of  guvemnent  schools  (^ 
design  vos  L.16M;  that  of  military  schools,  Li.l33;  and  of  other  gOTemment 
schools,  L.1E2.  For  Class  1. — schools  supported  by  general  or  local  taxation — this 
giveaatotU  iqcome  of  L.64,fi97,  of  which  L. 26,981  is  derived  fiwn  permanent  en- 
ilowrnents,  and  L.27^57  from  school  fees.  The  income  of  schools  belonging  to  Class 
IL— endowed  schools— is L. 38,860,  viz.,  frvm  permanent  endowments  L.81,160,  v</> 
Inntirj  contributions  L.334,  government  grants  L.R76,  school  ieea  L.6000,  and 
other  sources  L.820.  The  schools  ranked  under  Class  111.  have  an  income  of 
L>49,i)2£.  Those  supported  by  the  Established  Church  have  permanent  endowment* 
L.1285,  vduntary  contributions  L.3073,  government  grants  L.1069,  school  fees 
l'.69S3,  and  otherwise  L.1725— in  all,  L.14,127.  Those  supported  by  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  received  LM  from  school  fees  ;  those  l>y  tbe  United  Presby- 
terian Church  have  L.6  of  permanent  endowments,  L. 7 74  of  voluntary  contributions, 
Ii'ET  of  govermnent  grants,  L.1280  of  school  fees,  and  L.327  frtim  other  sources — 
in  all,  L.2444.  Those  supported  by  tbe  »ee  Churdi  have  L.3196  of  permanent 
endowments,  L.4989  of  voluntary  contributions,  L.2790  of  government  grants, 
L.15,059of  school  fees,  and  L.4,015  from  other  sources— in  all,  an  income  of 
L.SOiOBl.  The  income  of  the  Episcopal  schools  is  L.S57  ;  of  the  Independents, 
LieS;  of  the  Baptists,  L.4e;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I..  1,201.  The  schools 
^nder  Class  IV.  have  an  income  of  L, 20,1154, — ^viz.,  L.286  from  permanent  endow- 
menta,  L, 10,363  voluntary  contributions,  Ii.89  goremmeDt  grants,  L.694&  school  feet, 
and  L,3078  from  other  sources. 

Another  table  shows  the  rcmuneiation  of  teaches  in  public  schools,  bat  the 
figures  here  apply  to  only  1696  masters  and  296  mistresses.  Of  691  masters  in 
KbocJs  of  Class  1,  the  average  remuneration  is  L.6fi;  of  282  in  schoolsof  Class  II., 
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L^9;  of636iii»:hoo1sofCI)issIII.,L.39;  of  13ainscJioelsof01&ssIV.,L.46.  Tbe 
average  remuneration  of  mistresses  ranges  from  L.IT  ia  schools  of  Class  1.,  loL.tT 
in  those  of  ClasB  IV.  In  burgh  schools  the  Avecage  r^tuuneration  is  L.113;  in 
parochial  schools,  L.SO ;  in  Govenunent  schools  of  desi^r  L-l^d ;  in  schools  sop- 
ported  by  the  Established  ClIurch.L.SSi  bjtheUnited  Presbyterian  Church,  LJ9; 
by  the  Free  Church,  L.40i  by  the  BjBscopal  Church,  L.62-;  by  the  Independents, 
L.63 ;  and  by  the  Roman  Cauiolics,  L.43. 

These  tables  surest  various  refiectlons  respectirg  the  state  et  edaeation  in  Sc<)^ 
land;  but,  to  us,  the  most  important  fact  which  thej  present  is  the  critickl  nitnieof 
the  educational  position  occupied  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  While  tlie 
Established  Church  had,  in  1851,  ezcluure  of  the  parochial  schools,  no  fewer  Iks 
914  schools,  itith  62,359  echoiars,  and  the  Free  Church  719  schools  and  63,041  scb- 
lars,  we  had  only  Gl  schools  and  5807  scholars.  This  is  not  all,  not  even  the  wiuil. 
While  other  bodies  have  been  improving  their  position,  we  have  been  rapidly  retro- 
grading. Two  or  three  years  before  the  census  was  taken,  and  before  the  Minatesef 
Council  came  into  full  operation,  it  nas  found  on  inquiry,  that  there  were  cooneetd 
with  oiu-  church  78  schools,  with  10,000  scholars ;  so  that  tbe  number  of  our  schocb 
has  diminished  by  17,  and  the  number  of  scholars  by  nearly  one-half,  while  our  ecck- 
siastical  rivals  have  increased  their  schools  by  the  hundred  ;  and  even  the  Episcopt- 
lians  have  nearly  trebled  the  number  of  their  educational  institutions  in  the  span 
of  three  years.*  Now,  as  during  this  period  a  number  of  missioaary  schools  hate 
been  established  by  our  con^egations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  these  losses  mml 
have  been  suffered  mainly,  if  not  excluavelj,  in  country  districts,  where  their  effects 
will  be  most  severely  felt.  But  even  the  educational  census  fails  to  show  the  ful 
extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  our  church  by  the  present  system.  It  is  well  knom 
that  the  numerous  subscription  schools  throughout  the  country  have  hitherto  been 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  dissenters.  All  sects,  indeed,  have  combined  in  the  establiEh- 
ment  and  support  of  tliese  schools,  and  no  restrictions  have  ever  been  placed  on  ih^ 
choice  of  the  teachers.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  teachers,  managers,  and  pupils 
have,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Now,  under 
tbe  operation  of  the  present  system,  the  aubscription  schools  are  rapidly  going  doim, 
and  no  other  resnlt  could  have  been  expected.  The  adherents  of  the  Free  Churdi 
have  planted  a  school  in  nearly  every  locality  where  they  have  a  congre^atiou;  and 
in  many  districta,  while  two  schools  might  be  comfortably  supported,  there  is  not 
room  for  three.  It  was  easy  to  see  &om  the  first  how  the  struggle  finr  existence 
must  terminate.  The  Free  Church  teacher  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  well-biiill, 
roomy,  comfortable,  well-ured,  sehool-room,  rent-lree ;  he-draws.a  salary  from  the 
educational  fund  of  his  church,  and  in  many  cases  receives  also  a  grant  from  the 
Treasury,t  besides  payment  for  the  instruction  which  he  gives  to  tbe  apprenticed 
pupil  teachers.  On  the  other  band,  tha  teacher  of  the  subscription  school  htEtoo 
often  only  a  miserable  hovel  for  a  school-room ;  he  rarely  receives  any  salary,  and  is 
therefore  entirely  dependent  on  tbe  small  and  ill-paid  fees  of  his  pupils.  HehssBO 
extraneous  support  whatever  to  fall  back  upon.  As  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall.  The  Free  Church  school,  exclusively  managed  and  superinteoJed 
by  one  sect,  takes  the  place  of  the  liberal  unsectarian  subscription  school,  and  lie 
United  Presbyterians  of  the  district  are  reduccato  the  humiliating  necessily  of  n- 
eiving  tbe  education  of  their  children  irom  the  hands  of  their  ecclesiastical  rivals.  Itis 
evident  that  a  system  such  as  this  must,  in  tbe  long  run,  operate  most  injurioislT 
on  the  welfare  of  our  church,  and  already  the  consequences  are  beginning  to  be  fell 
in  regard  to  both  teachers  and  pi^ils.  The  teachers  of  the  school  connected  villi 
the  Free  Church  are  not  required  to  sign  tbe  formula  of  that  church ;  members  of 
all  evangelical  bodies  are  eligible,  and  have  in  not  a  few  instances  been  elected. 
But  we  are  informed  on  good  authority  that,  from  causes  which  lie  on  the  surface, 
in  almost  every  case  they  have  in  no  long  time  atler  their  appointment  joined  the 
Free  Church,     The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  pupU  teadteis 

*  The  Fre«  Churoh  Schoola  now  aoiouDt  to  B20,  and  tbe  Epiicepalinn  aehools  to  npvirdi 
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vha  receire  L.IQ  n  year  during  the  tbree  yearn  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  best 
Bcbolais  are  appointed  to  these  situations  without  distinction  of  sect  or  creed,  and 
nanj  of  the  most  promising  of  our  jouth  have  been  among  the  succesaful  compe- 
tiloFB.  It  is  Dot  difficult  to  Bee  boir  this  state  of  matters  must  terminate.  A 
pupil  teacher  trained  by  a  Free  Church  instructor,  superintended  bj  a  Free  Church 
committee,  and  patronised  by  a  Free  Church  minister,  wiU,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  join  the  communion  of  the  Free  Church — all  the  more  readily  when 
be  Gods  after  he  has  completed  his  course  of  training  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  that 
(he  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  situation  to  offer  him  worth  his  acceptance. 
If  this  system  be  allowed  lo  go  on  unchecked  for  other  ten  years,  it  will  exercise  a 
most  rmnoos  influence  on  many  of  our  congreeations,  especially  in  rural  districts,  for 
whoerer  obtains  possession  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  wiU,  ere  long,  be  found  to 
have  guned  possession  of  its  adnit  papulation. 

It  was  clearly  foreseen  that  the  rejection  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Educational  Bill 
KDuld  give  a  poverful  impetus  to  the  system  established  under  the  Minutes  of  Countnl, 
and  the  resnlt  has  already  shown  that  our  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  founded. 
Lord  Panmnre,  Dr  Quthne,  Mr  DuiJop,  and  the  other  leaders  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Wb^  Bcctioa  of  the  Free  Church,  who  up  to  this  time  had  regarded  the  education 
scheme  of  their  church  with  no  favourable  eye,  have  now  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
tbat  scheme,  and  have  expressed  their  resolution  to  carry  it  out  with  the  utmost 
>%our,  as  being  the  only  means  within  their  reach  to  educate  the  people.  The  astute 
Ifideiof  the  Free  Church  has  adroitlyavailedliimself  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  press  the  claims  of  their  schools  en  the  attention  both  of  their  own  adherents  and 
cfthegovemmetit.  Onegreat  objection  to  the  system  of  grants  under  the  Minutes 
of  Couzicil,  was  its  inadequacy  to  overtake  the  educational  wants  of  the  com- 
manity.  It  helps  those  whe  are  able  and  willing  to  help  themselves,  but  it 
Inves  the  ignorant,  destitute,  and  careless  to  remain  in  their  ignorance  and 
netchedness.  This  has  been  frankly  admitted  both  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Lord  Advocate.  Availing  himself  of  these  admissions,  Dr  Candlish  has  offered 
lo  raise,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  raising,  the  sum  of  L.6000  for  the  eatabUsb- 
ment  of  what  may  he  called  missionary  schools  in  the  large  towns  and  destitute 
districts  of  the  country,  on.  condition  that  the  gevemmetit  on  their  part 
slwll  sapplement  this  effort  bv  much  more  liberal  grants  of  public  money  than 
lis>e  heretofore  been  given  for  snch  purposes,  and  there  can  be  little  or  no 
^ubt  that  this  condition  will  be  readily  acceded  to.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Duolop'i 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Bill,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits  of 
'he  rejection  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  measure,  has  come  most  opportunely  to  hand 
For  tbe  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  and  will  in  all  probability  throw  the  education  of 
thecriminal,  pauper,  and  vi^^ant  portion  of  the  community  almost  entirely  into  the 
liBDda  of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches.  In  this  bill,lit  is  enacted, "  that  if  any 
FouDg  person  under  fonrteen  years  of  age  shall  be  found  begging,  or  not  having  any 
We  or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship,  and  having  no  lawful  or 
nable  means  of  subsistence,  shall  be  found  wandering,  and  though  not  charged  with 
any  actual  ofTence,  shall  he  brought  by  any  constable  or  police-officer  before  any 
^eriffor  magistrate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  sheriff  or  magistrate  to  order 


such  young  person  to  be  transmitted  to  and  received  at  any  Reformatory  or  Indus- 
tntl  School  which  may  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act."    No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  juvenile 


population  of  our  large  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  onr  country  districts,  can  donbt 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  imperatively  required,  and  it  is  no  doubt  mainly 
i^nug  to  this  general  conviction  of  its  urgent  neces^ty  that  the  bill  was  allowed  to 
pstB  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  opposition  from  any  quarter  except  from 
'^  Pone's  Brass  Band.  But  still  it  does  seem  passing  strange  that  those  who  felt 
themselvea  constrained  to  oppose  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  so  vehemently,  should  have 
u^qniesced  without  a  murmur  in  a  measure  which  embodies  the  self  same  prindplei. 
ft  was  objected  to  his  lordship's  bill,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
inasmuch  as  it  required  the  teacher  to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  his 
pupils,  while  it  prolubiteil  the  exaction  of  any  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  teaching  of  this 
branch  of  education.    It  m%ht  have  been  aaid  in  reply,  that  as  the  teacher  was  to 
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be  pnid  bT  fees,  u  well  u  bj  ft  bbUtj,  it  wu  qnite  u  fur  to  mj  that  <be  lM:fiiwid 
for  the  religioiH  inBtmction  was  eovefol  b;  the  fee,  aa  that  it  was  included  in  the 
aaUry.  But  no  ioch  plea  can  be  used  with  leference  to  the  Eefomjatorj  Schot^'  ffiU, 
because  the  instruction,  botb  secular  and  religious,  given  in  these  is  to  be  paid  foi 
entirely  out  of  the  public  parochial  rate,  except  in  tboae  very  rare  casea  where  the  ex- 
penaea  can  be  recovered  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child ;  and  as  eT«rjbodj 
Knows,  in  these  industrial  institutions  reh'gions  instruction  ti  interwoven  with  everj 
part  of  the  training,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  sjstem.  It  «b3 
also  alleged  that  under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  the  schools  tS  all  denominatioH 
were  to  receive  aid,  and  that.ProtestantJsn)  and  Popery,  truth  and  error,  were  alike 
to  be  taught  at  the  public  expense.  Well, — in  Mr  Duulop's  Bill  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  instruction  given  to  the  diildren  placed  in  tbe  Reformatory'  Sdiooii, 
due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  rebgions  belief,  or  t«  any  wish  expressed  by  th^ 
parents  or  guardians,  or  other  relatives;  and  it  is  declared  that  if  the  latter  shall  ci- 
press  a  preference  for  any  one  such  school  out  of  two  or  more  within  the  juriadiciini 
of  the  Bberifr  or  magistrate,  the  children  shall  be  sent  to  the  school  so  preferred. 
This  clause  was  inserted  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  objeetiocs  (f 
Roman  Catholics,  and  an  earnest  wish  was  expressed  that  tbe^  would  establish  in- 
dustrial schools  for  the  training  of  their  own  yonth.  Under  this  measure,  therefore, 
the  community  at  lai^e  will  be  taxed  for  the  instraction,  not  merely  of  Protestant 
children  in  the  truths  of  tbe  Oospel,  bnt  also  of  Roman  Catfaolic  children  in  all  the  ' 
errws  of  Popery.  Again,  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  was  condemned  because  it  did 
not  at  once  and  directly  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  grants  under  the  Minutes  of 
the  Privy  Council,  although  it  was  admitted  that  ita  whole  tendency  was  to  limit  tbe 
numb^  of  denominational  schools,  by  rendering  them  unnecessary,  and  that  it  vould 
have  interposed  several  checks  which  do  not  at  present  exist  to  the  giving  of  public 
money  towards  the  support  of  such  schools.  But  in  Mr  Dunlop's  Bill  it  is  decUrsd 
that  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Education  Committee  nf  the  Privy  Council  to  grant 
public  aid  both  towards  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  »"""■' I  expense 
of  these  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools ;  thus,  for  the  first  time,  giving  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  the  system  of  Privv  Council  grants,  which  have 
hitherto  depended  solely  on  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lastly, 
great  fanlt  was  found  vith  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  on  account  of  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  General  Board,  and  one  of  the  hostile  orators,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  objurgatory  eloquence,  declared  that  such  a  Board  as  his  lordship  proposed  lo 
institute  was  fitter  for  the  atmosphere  of  Russia  than  the  &ee  air  of  Britain.  But 
under  Mr  Dunlop's  Bill  the  public  are  to  be  taxed  to  an  indeiinite  extent  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  support  of  schools,  over  which  they  have  not  tbe 
slightest  control ;  the  election  of  the  teachers,  the  dioice  of  the  books,  the  fixing  nf 
the  branches  to  be  taughl,  and  every  other  matter  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  schools,  being  expressly  committed  to  the  Directors  or  Managers,  subject  only 
to  tbe  approbation  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  We  have  no  douht  tliat 
those  who  so  violently  opposed  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  have  discovered  some  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  to  justify  their  acquiescence  in  the  Reforma- 
tory Schools'  Bdl,  but  to  us  their  conduct  appears  equally  inexplicable  and  inde- 
fensible. 


WEAK  CONGREGATIONS. 


Sm, — Much  is  at  present  said  and  done  to  aid  neak  congregations  in  the  due  sup- 
port of  ordinances  among  themselves.  While  rejoicing  in  all  that  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Synod's  committee, 
whose  report  appeared  in  the  August  Magazine,  we  think  a  more  effective  plan  could 
be  adopted,  not  only  benefiting  individual  congregations,  but  fitted  to  extend  tbe 
cause  of  Christ.  In  a  locality  where  several  congregations  exist,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  one  is  struggling  more  than  the  others.    In  lai^  towns  and  cities  this  is 
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peevStiij  tbe  csk  ;  and  it  is  often  &e«ri j  tea  imposribllity  for  these  etmgregaiiaat 
to  Eubnit  efficiently.  '  Tbeir  memboship  is  imall  in  munber  and  poOT  in.  circum- 
staRces,  Mid  with  heary  burdens,  they  Btrugele  on  from  daj  to  day,  g\ad  indeed  if 
tbej  cotdd  but  fbUov  the  ii^unction  to  "  take  no  thought  tot  the  morrow."  They 
■re  m  engrossed  with  tbe  ouestioii,  "  What  can  be  done  to  make  ends  meet  ?"  that 


0  engrossed  with  tbe  ^estion,  "  What  can  be  done  to  make  ends  meet  ?"  that 
U  umk  of  extending  tbrar  laboun  for  the  eanae  of  Christ  is  out  of  the  question : — 
Oat  wonid  inaease  Utelr  liabilities,  and  justice  precedes  generosity.  Their  niiniaters' 
keub  are  burdened — the  members  are  depressed,  and  when  congregations  around 
than  are  living  in  ease  and  plenty,  they  are  tempted  to  leave,  and  often,  do  leave, 
ibe  weaker  and  join  the  stnmger,  thus  sinking  tbe  former  ialo  still  deeper  difficulty. 
All  tliig  could  be  obviated,  were  the  membere  of  the  church,  and  especially  those 
raenibers  who  have  wealth  and  influence,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  such  congrega- 
tioiui,  to  follow  the  dictate  of  a  Ubeml  spirit,  and  connect  themselves  with  them, 
B;  their  counsel,  th^  support,  and  tbeir  prayers,  these  congregations,  where  all 
•ppeared  to  be  covered  with  the  frowninga  of  their  Father's  face,  would  soon  behold 
tuBretuming  smileon  them,  and  nniversal  joy  would  abound.  The  joy  of  doinggood 
vonU  then  belong  to  such  brethren:  and  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
lecdve,"  Were  this  plan  followed,  there  would  be  A  better  balancing  of  the  church's 
power,  and  the  Synod  s  list  of  weak  congregations  would  speedily  ^  lessened — tbe 
MUK  of  Christ  advanced  more  generally  tlvougbout  the  country,  and  the  n  ' 


i  to  its 

opponenls — and  in  all  this  more  honoor  would  redound  to  the  Saviour.  Sympathy 
vilh  Cfarist  wonld  then  be  maniflssted,  for  would  not  this  be  following  bis  example 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  necessitous  ?  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  «o 
AiMlling  the  law  of  Christ." 

Ministers  could  do  much  in  accomplishing  this  end,  by  pointing  out  to  those  lear-   ~ 
ing  their  localities  the  principle  which  ought  to  guide  them  in  connecting  themselves 
vith  other  congr^ations ;  and  those  ministers  who,  from  circumstances,  are  not  in 
tn;  tettled  charge  might  show  a  good  example  by  connecting  thtmtelvet  with  con* 
gngationi  which  might  be  benefited  in  this  way. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  not  f<H^ttea  that  the  style  of  preaching  by  ministers 
Dnght  to  inflneiice  in  joining  particular  congregations.  Many  connect  themselves 
vtere  they  receive  most  spiritual  benefit,  independent  of  other  rircumstances,  but 
>n  there  not  a  greater  nnmber  who  join  parncnlar  congregations  merely  because 
tluj  are  well  attended,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ? 
We  remember  hearing  of  a  wealthy  person,  who,  in  tbe  course  of  attending  rarions 
ilnnikes  and  bearing  their  ministers  with  the  view  of  connecting  himself  with  one 
^tbem,  visited  a  struggling  congregation  as  near  to  his  residence  as  any  other — if 
vol  nearer.  He  was  very  much  pleaeed  with  the  minister's  preaching,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, ao  far  as  that  was  concerned,  would  readily  have  become  connected  with  him 
u  a  pastor,  but  on  observing  the  comparatively  small  attendance,  he  sud,  '*  there 
muit  be  something  wrong."  Tbe  something  wrong,  however,  was  on  his  part,  for 
'^congregation  had  bad  very  peculiar  pecuniary  diflieulties  to  contend  with,  and 
aad  he  connected  himself  with  il,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  for  its  fotnra 
IwiBperity.  He  chose  to  join  a  flourishing  uid  crowded  congregation,  where,  to 
secure  sittings,  hk  family  were  scattered  throughout  the  church  I  AnotJiw  person 
n^ted  the  some  congregation  for  the  same  purpose ;  be  also  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  preaching;  of  its  minister,  but  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  connect  himself  with  a 
church  so  thinly  attended.  As  time  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  similar  to  the  above, 
la  it  any  wonder  that  such  congregations  fail  to  prosper  ?  Let  all  who  can  render 
Uem  the  assistance  most  rehired  in  such  cases,  consider  not  only  what  the  chum  of 
tirotherly  kindness  but  the  cause  of  Christ  at  large  demands  of  them. — I  am  yours, 
etc.  A  U.  P. 

THE  IRISH  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  SOCIETY. 


Ht  mab  Bib, — As  many  of  the  congregations  composing  the  United  Presbyterian 
CSiuich  have  of  late  years  contributed  largely  to  the  missions  of  the  « Irish  Primi- 
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tive  Methodist  Sodetj,"  tlie  proceedings  of  the  conference,  or  vmiul  useniblj.of 
that  bodj,  which  has  recently  terminated,  cannot  fait  to  be  interesting  to  join 
readers.  The  society  originated  in  1816,  and  was  formed  simplj  for  the  purpou  of 
preaching  tht  Gospel,  and  eanying  on  nUtionary  operationa  in  Ireland.  It  did  not 
contemplate,  at  the  period  of  itsfurmation,  the  organisation  oteAtircheg.  Its  founders 
regardeii  its  chief  mission  to  be  to  preach  the  Gospel, leaving  those  who  were  brought 
to  Christ  through  its  inetrumentalitj  to  connect  themsc^es  with  whatever  eection  of 
the  Christian  Church  thej  might  prefer.  To  assert,  that  its  members  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,in  Ireland,  and  that  its  leaders  repudiate  the  voluntarf 
principle,  is'  to  assert  what  is  untrue.  Its  members,  to  m;  personal  knowledge,  an 
connected  with  various  evangelical  bodies,  and  include  Episcopalians,  Weslejau, 
Presbyterians,  Moravians,  and  others.  Several  of  its  preachers  and  officers  are 
Presbyterians ;  and  among  its  leaders  are  several  individuals  who  firmly  mwatain 
the  voluntary  principle.  In  tiie  society,  as  in  our  own  body,  the  question  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  a  matter  of  forbearance.  The  original  eoriMtHulion  of 
the  society  expressly  declared,  that  *'<aBy  member  of 'the  conference  propoaiog  their 
preachers  to  administer  ordinances,  or  to  exercise  any  clerical  function,  other  than 
preaching  and  exhorting,  thereby  disqualifies  and  excludes  himself." 

By  many,  this  resolution  has  <d  late  been  regarded  as  in  various  respects  iqunons. 
It  has  ^ven  rise  to  groundless,  though  injurious  accusations,  as  if  the  society  wis 
in  reahty  part  and  parcel  of  the  Irish  Established  Church,  which  it  has  all  alot^ 
disavowed.  It  has  compelled  the  converts  of  the  society  to  seek  the  ordinances  d 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  many  instances,  from  ministers  who  are  a  dis- 
credit to  the  Christian  profession,  and  from  whose  ministrations  they  coold  deiire  no 
Srolit, — inasmuch  as  they  had  access  to  no  other  from  the  localities  in  which  tbcj 
welt.  And  it  has  often  neutralized  the  labours  of  devoted  .preachers,  inasmuch  u 
the  fiocks  which  they  had  gathered  were  to  a  eerlain  erf mt  committed  to  the  oia- 
sigbt  of  others,  who  were  unqualified  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. A.  feeling  has  accordingly  been  growing  amone  the  members  of  the  sode^, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  resolution  should  be  reminded,  and  when  t£e 
society  should  proceed  to  complete  its  machinery  and  to  organize  churches  amongst 
its  converts,  who  are  now  vtt-y  numerous  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  The  PaMom 
office  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  its  oi^anicotion, — and  its  oi^anization  $iib- 
ttantially  as  a  Pretb^terian  b*dy. 

At  the  meeting  of  conference  recevtiy  held  in  "DuUin,  it  was  accordingly  moved, 
"That  the  su^ect  referred  to  in  this  resolution"  (the  question  of  urganiza^on)  "be 
an  open  question  for  debate."  And  after  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  A  majority  of  only  su,  the  numbers  being  thirty-three  to  twenty-seven.  An 
esteemed  friend,  who  announces  this  result  to'us,  adds,  "  Very  many  did  not  vote, 
and  not  a  few  were  of  my  views,  but  thought  some  little  delay  necessary.  So  the 
thing  in  efiect  is  done."  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  motion  vill 
be  adopted  next  year, — a  consummation  which  is  likely  to  be  Att^ided  with  im- 
portant and  beneficial  results,  and  which  will  confute  the  accusations  which  have 
been  so  extensively  ui^ed  against  a  sojiiety  which  has  done  so  much  for  Ireland. 
The  minority  is  much  larger  than  could  have  been  expected  on  the  first  proposal  to 
make,  what  many  would  regard  as  an  important  innovation,  and  that  minority  must 
nteedily  become  a  majority. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  uncerelj:, 

W.B. 
Glaboow,  August  7,  186*. 


CoNBEGBATEn  BxiOHTS  :    or,   Sceuei    of  Honntains,"  and  MTarlane's  "  HoniliiBS 

Higher   ManifestalionH.     By   the   Rev.  of  the  Bible."    The  author  cooducts  the 

BoBiBT  FsKonsoic,  LL  D.,  F.S.A.  reader  to  certain  of  the  more  remarkable 

Loudon :  yfitd  uid  Co.  heights  mentioned  In  Scripture,  and  foDMls 

Tbb  scope  and  object  of  this  volume  are  on  each,  as  a  text,  a  discourse  or  tnay  on 

tbo  same  as  those  of  Headley'a  "  Sacred  the  incidents  of  which  it  was  the  mw%  or 
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IhspriDdpleinid  trathsof  whichit  19  anp-  tpatc«n  titjXn  mmt  Ira  lew  kmbitioni^  man 
geiure.  Th«  chapCer  on  Uoont  Ar«r&l,  aioiple,  mors  unCnral,  more  Tsried,  than 
for  example,  toucbea  on  the  deluge,  the     that  of  oni  anthor.    DUcouTses  meanl  for 


B  of  tbe    BDte-diluriui    world,     tbe  mou  of  ordinari  aodienoei,  to  be  realljr 

holy  character,  the  future  davs-     eETectiTO  and  oaefuT,  must  contain  a  larger 

aud  the  glor;  of     infiuioii  of  Scripture  quoution  tban  the 


which  thli  earth,  renoTSted  by  tbe  Sres  of  writer  of  "  Consecrated  H^ghu"  se 

tbe  Goal  conSagratioo,  j«  jet  to  he   tbe  cliued  to  indulge  io ;  tbe/  must  be  con- 

scene.    Mount  Mohab  is  tbe  motto  for  an  itiucted  on  the  principle  of  a  methodical 

e«i}  on  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  thej  most 

power  of  Ihat  grace  of  whioh  he  gaTe  i  ''"'    •'-•■■'                ... 
lUmtTiooB  an  example.     So  with   Horel  . 

Binii,  Pisgah,  Carmel,  Zion,  and  others.  "  influence  of  disine  1ot_. 

Ibo  luttiar  lakes  adrantage  of  the  com-  l)r  F.  speaks  diiparaginglj  of  the  gene- 

mon  inaccnracy  which  speaks  of  Calrorj  ml  oharaoter  of  the  pnlpit  teaching  of  ibit 

us"hilI,''forcta9aineiCBaiong  the  "con-  age.     Perhaps  he  is  right  when  he  nja 

Kcnted  heights,"  and  making  it  the  topia  that  "  tbe  moral  and  religions  lessons  which 

of  B  chspur  on  ibe  *'  Central  fact  of  Chris-  are  addressed  to  tbe  higbest  facullies  of  tbe 

li^nitj."   He  indeed  admits  the  misaomer  mind,  haTe  in  tbem  such  a  felt  deficieaey 

of  calling  CalTBry  a  mountain.  "  Froperlj  and  poverty  as  to  render  them  wholly  dis- 

speitiDg,"  he  says,  "  it  was  not  a  moun-  tasteful  to  the  reading  and  better  inforiBed 

tain,  and  conseqaeotly  bad  none  of  the  portions  of  the  community."    But  if  ■'  thft 

inbllmity  and  the  grandeur  which  belong  manof  the  pulpit  is  to  be  abreast  of  tbe 

to  those  awful  forms  of  nalsre,  whose  son-  man  of  the  pFesa,"  it  is  surely  aecessarf 

len  pillan  are  sunk  deep  in  the  eartb,  and  that  tbe  former,  in  liTttlliDg  tbe  latter,  -do 

"kuie  inmmita  ard  visited   all   night  by  not  mistake  bis  Tocation,  and  hold  out  to 

tioops  of  stars.    It  was  not,  as  has  been  men  who  are  wishing  for  bread  a  handful 

userled,  even  a  little  rising  eminence,  hut  of  polished  pebbles. 

Duly  a  hollow  space  north  of  the  Holy  City,  When  Dr  F.  speaks  eympatbisingl;  of  tb« 

and  not  farther  off  ihsjl  half  a  mUe  west  of  thousands  whose  earnest  search  aher  truth 

iie  Temple."    And    yet,  almost  in   the  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  "  worn-out  con- 

!|iime  breath  in  which  he  describes  it  as  "  a  ventionalisms  and  stereotyped  platitudes," 

iiLiie  spot  of  hollow  ground,"  be  terms  it  and  wbo  are  load  and  imperative  ia  tbeir 

"tbe  JIfiiunt  of  Calvary."    Tabor,  whii^  demand,  not  for  oreed»  but  for  principles^ 

tradition  and  a  very  general  conciuTBDce  not  for  the  theory  of  our  faith  bat  for  iU 

of  view  among  those  who  are  competent  to  practice,"  we  pr<rfeaa  our  inahilily  tocom- 

proDODDce  on  opinion,  have  marked  as  the  prehend  him,  oousisteallj  with  the  system 

moDnt  of  tronsflguratioD,  Dr  F.  sets  down  of  truth  which  is  advocated  in  his  pages, 

uihe  mount  of  beatitudes,  pleading  the  What  are  creeds  but  a  set  of  principles 

Danber  of  authorities  as  his  main  argu-  didactically  stated  and  toethodically  ar- 

meot,  while  be  connects  the  tronsiigaralion  ranged?     Principles  hali  as  poinU  of  faith 

■ivh  Mount  Hermon ;  meaning,  we  ima-  are  a  creed.    You  adrancs  but  little  waj 

giiie,  the  lesser  Hermon,  which  overlooks  beyond  this  when  yon  commit  that  creed 

ibe  plsin  of  Isdraelon,  and  not  the  modem  to  paper.    And  we  can  see  noihing  wbleb 

Jebel  Esb-Sheikh,   which   stands   to'  the  infringes  on  personal  liberty  or  interferes 


^laf  the  Lebanon  range.    Tbe  conclud-  with   the  rights   of  cooscience  ;   nolbing 

iQg  chapter  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  tbe  whioh  necessarily  has  the  eSect  of  ancbor- 

glories  of  immortality,  or  "  the  mount ; "  ing  mind  or  should  be  offensive  to  inquir- 

beaven  bein^  thus  described,  on  what  Scrip-  era  after  religious  truth,  when  any  number 

(iiril  anthorily  Dr  F.  does  not  say.  Mount  of  men,  finding  it  to  be  a  faithful  reflection 

Zion  is,  Indeed,  an  emblem  of  the  Cburcb  of  tbrir  religious  belief,  adopt  that  creed 

of  God,  and  it  appears  as  such  in  the  visions  as  their  symbol,  and  adhere  to  it  as  on  the 

w  the  Apocalypse;  hot  there  the  oborch  whole  a  correct  expreaaion  of  tbeir  indi- 

ostarlh  ia  intended  rather  than  thecburch  viduai 'Conviotiona.    We  ttiink  it-nnforttt- 

lp  heaven  ;  and  with  the  former  applica-  nate,  too,  when  the  praetiix  ia  set  in  oppo- 

tian,  Muant  Zion  occurs  previously  in  this  sition  tothe  lAsor^of  onrfaithj  as4ftW« 

volnme  as  the  text  of  one  of  the  chapters.  were  any  antagonism  between  the  two,  or 

The  theology  of  this  Tolame  is  nnequiro-  as  if  a  right  moral  practice  could  spring 

Wly  evangelical,  the    aathor's   spirit  is  from  anything  else  than  ■  right  religioua 

devout  aitd  earnest,  his  style  is  elegant  and  faith.   It  looks  something  like  a  reiteration 

««borate,andoccasionsllyeloqneoi.  Many  of  tbe  absurd  sentiment, 
wiUlant  passages  occur  which  no  reader  of      _  ,      ,,-  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  o  u. 

MltivatedtasM  will  peruse  without  hiah  "Tormodesoffaith,letgracdea8«alotafigh^ 
utisfaction.    We  do  Korever.^glfd        Hls  can't  be  wrong  whose  bteU  in  the  ng^t.' 

lbs  work  at  ■  model  otpulpii  teaching.    A  — a  sentiment  which  the  aotkor  of  the  to- 

L.:|-:=.i:.  Google 


NoUett  of  Neva  PuhlicaUont. 


Thib  auaj  beloDgi  to  ■  (erieg  of  immll 
wrgika  in  goutm  of  pnblicaiioD  b;  Mesart 
Blackader  ftnd  Co.,  under  the  title  of  Gbkat 
Trdthi  fob  TBODOBTrHL  HoDHi.  Each 
ia  to  be  complete  in  ittfttf.  "  Tlieir  mmtter 
and  stjle"  it  is  promiied, "  will  be  such  m 
to  woo  to  a  repeated  peniial.''  "  The;  are 
to  treat  of  «Doh  topiM  u  are  worthy  of 
eonnderatlon  bj  the  eameet  and  tbe  wiie." 
Tbese  are  no  alight  pretennuni,  and  will 
require  mladi  Tigoroae  and  well  aaltiTatcii 
to  carry  them  into  effect. 

It  waawtttaDOauiall  expectatlOD  that  we 
opened  the  little  Tolnme  before  ni,  and  onr 
interest  in  ita  pernial  did  not  flag,  but 
greatly  Incream,  front  itreommenceftient 
to  its  cloM.  It  I*  the  prodaction  of  a  man 
of  taste  and  ofgcniua.  Ita  author  is  *  close 
obaerTBT  of  hmnaB  nattire,  and  haa  traced 
the  BtTEam  of  human  happineii  to  its 
■onrce.  He  defines  happinci*  to  be  "  a 
ttale  of  eoiulant  adaptation  of  adian  to  right 
infenftan."  In  this  definition  there  is  eon- 
tuned  an  example  bath  of  the  author's  ex- 
cellency of  style  and  of  its  defects.  He  is 
careful  not  to  inclnde  in  a  sentence  what 
does  not  belong  to  the  expreuion  of  tbe 
idea,  and  yet  ba  is  rery  apt  to  express  bim- 
self  in  such  an  abstract  metaphysical  way 
as  to  render  bis  meaning  difficult  of  appre- 
hension. There  ii  thronghonl  the  essay  a 
studied  comprehension  of  thought  wbicb 
may  be  "worthy  of  tbe  consideration  of 
the  eameat  and  wise,"  hut  which,  iu  a  great 
measure,  will  render  it  hard  to  be  noder- 
etood  by  the  ordinary  reader,  however 
beautiful  the  language. 

Mr  Adderley  holds,  that  '^Almighty  God 
has  not  arbitrarily  attached  baDoiness  to 
good  BOlioQ.     It  is  an  inberei 


herence,  not  a  choice  of  Deity,  who  is 
himself  the  Tery  essence  of  goodness." 
Human  happineas  and  tbe  doing  of  good 
according  to  the  will  nf  Ood,  he  considers 
idCDIica].  Innocence  being  lost,  "tbe 
busillesa  of  human  life  now  is  that  of  repa- 
ration rather  than  of  enecntion — of  re- 
oovaty  rather  than  of  progress.  ...  To 
reeorer  lost  perfection  is  the  leading  Idea 
of  general  aotiOD,  whatever  be  the  particu- 
lar detail  a/  occupation  of  erery  happy 
Kfib  .  .  .  The  first  thing  is  the  complete 
return  to  God,  then  comes  the  daily  progress 
~  ing  the  mind  as  it  recedes  con- 
irther  from  the  cormpUoa  of  the 
d  aspire*  more  and  more  nearly 
ntial  purity  of  the  spirit." 


a  purifyina 
tautly  tartb 
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Bnch  are  the  general  principles  laid  dowa 
in  this  essay ;  and  next  follows  at  consider- 
able length  the  development  of  the  meani 
"  for  a  constantly  increasing  reduction  to 
the  wilt  of  God,  and  a  growing  reconfbr- 
mity  to  the  laws  and  idea  of  our  crestion.' 
It  is  here  where  we  consider  the  essay  t« 
be  mainly  defectiTB.  Great  stress  is  laid 
npon  prayer,  meditation,  a  renrd  to  Son- 
day,  self-discipline,  or  denial  of  natnrsl 
inclinations ;  and  Tarious  ezcellent  lent 
are  given  for  ascertaining  growth  in  good 
habits,  and  conformity  to  the  image  of 
Ood.  The  author's  observations  on  ibess 
topics  are  often  beautifully  expressed  saj 
pulosophically  illustrated,  but  they  ban 
very  much  the  appearance  of  magnifyiDf 
mere  human  agency  in  tbe  chauga  of  ths 
heart.  It  is  not  till  the  very  close  of  tbs 
enay  that  we  nieet  with  tbe  fullowing  ex- 
plicit recogDttioQ  of  the  scriptural  mode 
"of  refining  away  the  dross  of  ourcorrnp- 
tions,  and  brightening  the  restored  purity 
of  onr  nature."  "  fte  Christian  inowi 
whence  be  may  draw  sufficient  Kght  and 
strength — that  is,  from  tbe  Spirit  of  God 
hinuelf, — first  glren,  then  renewed  witUn 
him  day  by  day,  through  Him  who  gave 
Himself  up  to  death  for  this  very  pnrposr, 
that  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world,  and  translate  ua  to  His  own 
higher  presence." 

This  passage  shonld  not  have  been 
thrown  to  the  close  of  the  essay.  It 
should  rather  have  formed  tbe  fbimdatian 
on  which  its  structnre  was  reared,  and  that 
more  espedaDy  as  tbe  author  bimself,  in 
hia  introduction,  has  s^d,  "the  Hist  ab- 
slraetion  of  any  argument  in  moral  [Aila- 
sophjr  must  be  religious,  so  long  as  tbs 
first,  reUtions  of  man  are  eonnecud  with 
tbe  Deity. 

We  had  marked  aaverml  passages  replete 
with  thought  fbr  extraction,  but  our  spso 
compels  us  to  restrict  onrselvea  to  one, 
nhidi  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
con  den  sedan  d  yet  beautiful  manner  of  ei- 


repeatedly  read  with  advantage. 

"Let  anyone  candidly  and  deliberatsly»k 
himself  [u  what  he  has  eter  found  bsppines 
in  lite.  Some  minds  will  revert  to  tha  hm 
of  excitements  perpetually  repeated  snd 
varied,  so  as  to  admit  oeilher  vacant  iuteml 
nor  palling  surfeit,  whether  the  object  bo  of 
gain,  or  ambition,  or  interest,  or  plesiaro; 
or  they  may  more  fondly  dwell  on  the  re- 
sources of  uDaginatioB.  All  such  fletitiMS 
happiness  consistB  in  one  of  tliree  asnMtioBS 
—the  fiuih  of  present  interest,  tha  |^  ft 
memory,  or  tha  pulse  of  eipeetatioB.  The 
first  will  not  permit  the  qoestiou  svartBin* 
trade,  "  Now  am  1  happy  ?*  It  can  nov. 
therefore,  rmluc  ita  own  pretensions,  bnt  it 
rather  depends  on  a  perpetual  sneeession  of 


SeUffimu  Tntdligmet.-~Forgiffn. 


lB5i. 

iDlUiltwiiul  iutalmenU  of  Hpaetation,  lo 

minata  And  rapid  ai  bjQOTflrths  vbol«  apao* 
uf  l\bt  knd  admit  of  no  intarral  for  divap- 
pcictment.  Tbs  Hcood  chmn  the  prewnt 
ai^l  vith  bat  ji  pale  rafleotiaa  of  a  bright- 
nea  shich,  beloDged  to  jnterdaj,  though 
perbapa  wh«n  yeiterdsT  was,  it  never  ahone; 
fur  the  clDTida,  now  obaied  thtm  memorj^l 
beaceD,  then  obuured  It,  and  tbe  mere  re- 
flpetion,  faint  at  it  ia,  ma,y  be  brighter  than 
wu  )U  actual  preKnee.  And,  thirdly,  ae  lo 
lll)pc^  what  »™  thej,  nnlesi  fiiod  on  tba  one 
true  end  ot  being  ?  thu  coniscationi  al  im- 
palpable influences  that  eunl;  will  not  ifaine 
mutt  brightl;  with  tbe  dawn  of  real  daj,  or 
perlupi  90  falieljr  deriving  promise  from  the 


iuitly  li 


brilti 


diaappomttneDt  ai 

i«c/a™it." 
and  gloom  of 
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A  Bsuv  MiHoiuA^  or  J[tlu  Caiaxa* 
RiKii.  Tranglated  frgm  the  t'rench  of 
the  Bev.  F.  Monod. 

EdlobDrgb  ;  Conatable  and  Co. 
A  BKBTCa  of  the  obarscter  uid  laboan  of  k 
faithful  joang  minister,  whoae  secession  to 
tbe  evangelical  faith  wm  one  ofthe  precious 
Aral  fruitii  of  Mr  Robert  Haldue's  visit  to 
Geneva.  Rien's  brief  and  brilliant  career, 
with  bis  happy  and  triumphant  death,  ex- 
hibited la  a  remarkable  way  the  operation 
ofadiTincfaith.  MrF.  Honod  inlerspenaa 
throughout  the  narrative  many  striking  and 
naefnl  obseivationa  pertinent  to  tbs  work 
of  the  ministry. 


■  FOTDBB.    ByWlL 


"  fifft  by  tbfi  experience  of  all,  even  tbe 

Iihen,  however fruitra ted,  yet,  if  iincere  and 
ngoroiii,  bear*  essential  bappiucH  with  it  as 
LUoslunl  praduct;  bo«  muoh  more  abnn- 
■Isnllj  then  in  proportion  ae  the  good  inlen- 
Uon  ii  ucertained  in  wiidom,  and  eincerity 
esliuhteoed  into  truth! 

"Tbe  secret,  then,  of  human  happiness  in 
pneral,  ii  Ibe  coostaot  bend  lowardi  re- 
ronred  eonformity  to  Gnd's  will,  for  thai, 
aji  Hanning, '  ie  oi  mnch  tbe  end  and  office 
il  oar  being  as  (t  is  the  end  and  oSce  of  the 
MntoibinBbjdaJ.'" 

Jeids   TsMPTin    IB    THE   WiLniHuaas ; 
Three  DiMonrses.  ByAooLFBii  MonoD, 
Futar  of  the  Bsformed  Church  at  Paris. 
LoDdon  :  Putridg*,  Oak>;r,  end  Co. 
Hcst  are  three  meditations  ■— The  Con- 
flict, the  VicloiT,  the   Arms,      The   dis- 
counes  were  delivered  to  student*  of  the 
Proleetant  Tfaeological  Paculty  at  Muntan- 
b>n,  of  which  the  author  was  then  a  pro- 
^or-    They  are  animated  and  practical ; 
Imi  we  ihink  atadents  could  appreciate 
nareanbitMlial  fare  than  is  fdmlshed  tbem 
kere.    We  like  (he  lait 
the  Cbris^n  Arms. 


Ik  tbesa  "  Lays,"  Mr  Leask  vindicates  his 
claim  to  an  hoDonnble  ptaoe  among  our 
minor  religions  poeb,  similar  to  that  which 
he  ha«  already  won  for  himself  in  the 
domain  of  general  anthortfaip.  Hiapoelry 
ii  charaDteriaed  by  lofty  sentiment,  great 
ease  of  veraifioation,  and  a  pleasing  strain 
of  devotion.  Jn  an  age  so  prolific  in  bad 
poetry,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  verses  at 
once  eo  respectable  as  oompoiitioni,  and  a* 
salutary  in  their  tendency. 

Thb  SsatiBiuxr  or  BiFAKATa  Souls 
CoSBiDBitsn.  By  Cii.is  Wimn.  Wxh 
Second  Appendix. 

London  :  Honlston  and  Btonfman. 
A  ODBiocB  book  on  a,  moat  interesting'  sub- 
ject. The  state  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  has  not  received  much 
attention,  exMpl  from  the  theologians  of  tbe 
Lntfaeran  and  Romanist  schools.  The  vo- 
lume is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fint 
contains  the  general  argument ;  the  second 
contains  brief  remarks  on  no  leas  than 
eighty  paasagei  of  Scripture,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  more  or  less  with 
[be  snbject  The  author  has  a  turn  for 
meiapbyiical  reesontng,  aad  the  Iteaiite 
will  reward  a  careful  perusal. 


Sldfgioas  SnUUigtnce.— jTortfgn. 


Lord  Dalhoosie,  as  Governor  of  Bengal, 
proposed  tbat  aid  shonld  be  graotsd  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Lewis,  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Utiuon  at  Chsrrapoonjee,  in  his  eObrts  to 
•dneate  the  Cossyahs.  The  propoailion 
liai  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  the  precedent  is  of  singular  im- 
porUnce.  The  amount  is  smalT,  but  if 
more  be  required,  more  will  be  conceded. 
la  the  meantime  tbe  qnestion  is,  how  far 
1'  the  principle  involved  in  the  grant  to  be 
Mrried  into  practical  effeot.     The  case 


■tanda  simply  thui.  He  Government  of 
India,  unlike  that  of  Java  or  the  Philip, 
pines,  considers  itself  bound  not  lo  inter- 
fere with  tb»-religion  of  tbe  people.  They 
seem  to  be  at  liberty  to  woiabip  Kali,  or  to 
kneel  towards  Mecca,  withont  restraint ; 
but  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  Id 
the  empire  wbo  have  no  religion  at  all,  and 
wbo  are  utterly  illiterate.  Is  it  not  tbeo  a 
duty  to  employ  tbe  only  available  means 
to  elevate  their  condiiion,  albeit  that 
means  be  ■  Christian  Mission,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  langht  as  well  as  A  B  C  f  Hie 
GoTemment  evidently  thinks  it  i^  and  we 


-"-'i";'i 
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beanil7  r^oIc«  in  the  deciswD.  They  hill  mBa  of  Kajhmahl,  and  a  miMioiurT  who 
have  mode  k  commencement  in  the  ijsCem  ii  working  amoDg  the  Lepchss  bejond  Du- 
which  maat  ipeedil]'  be  fallowed  by  gmts  jeeling,  Ne«rlj  all  that  we  know  of  the 
in  aid,  and  which  then  will  corsr  India  Coles  aod  the  Goods,  we  know  from  mis- 
with  •eboolg.  donaiies  in  the  Neilgheniea.  They  tell  na, 
The  clasHBS  to  which  the  principle  eita-  and  tell  as  truly,  that  theae  ore  all  nnso- 
blished  in  Mr  Lewis's  grant  extends,  are  phleticated  people,  steeped  in  utter  igno- 
rery  nnmaroua  and  very  varions.  There  ronce,  who  live  in  dread  oF  e*il  spirits,  whs 
are  some  tribes  like  the  Santals  in  Beerb-  have  no  priesthood,  and  scarcely  any  trs- 
hoom  and  Behar,  and  the  Eacharis  in  ditions,  and  they  show  ns,  as  in  the  case  of 
Assam,  who  are  among  the  most  peaceful  the  Karens  of  Bormah,  diat  thej  are  the 
of  the  people.  There  are  others,  like  the  most  hopeful  classes  uooag  whom  (he 
OorrowB,  who  very  lately  descended  into  gospel  can  be  carried. 
the  plains,  and  slew  twenty-six  men,  for  The  openings  for  extended  work  among 
the  sole  parpose  of  obtaining  their  skHlls.  them  are  Tery  nnmerons.  It  is  eertsis 
There  are  some  in  the  lowest  depths  of  that  the  tribes  around  Assam  are  mure 
degradation,  like  the  Waralis,  described  by  accessible  than  heretofore,  and  that  some 
Dr  Wilson,  who  worship  the  Lord  of  the  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Brahmuu 
Tigec,  and  the  Satodis  of  whom  he  says,  merely  through  our  neglect.  It  is  equallj 
"  Tbey  are  the  most  degraded  body  of  certain  that  the  state  of  misery  and  wr«- 
DBtires  with  whom  1  am  acquainted.  "  chedneu  io  which  some  of  the  liibes  exiH, 
There  are  Ike  Khonds  with  their  Meriah  ought  to  stimulate  con^aaaion.  Some  of 
■acrifices;  aud  the  hill  men  of  BhaaguU  those  deseribed  by  Dr  Wilson,  like  Ibo 
pore  who  erect  hedges  to  hinder  the  acoess  Shundos  whose  iHstory  has  been  narrated 
of  demons."  The  GeTcmmeat  declines  tp  by  Captain  Tickell,  aud  the  Oarrows,  ue 
think  itself  bonnd  to  respect  as  religions  in  a  state  of  positive  barbarism.  Thoi- 
the  TBTions  sorceries  and  follies  which  sands  die  yearly  of  neglect,  under  the 
haunt  the  imagination  of  theae  poor  wan-  simplest  of  diseasea,  Few  know  anylhiag 
derers.  The;  regard  the  msjorily  of  them  of  the  camforta  of  life,  very  few  have  any 
as  objects  of  pity,  jast  as  much  as  the  kind  of  hope  or  dread  of  the  future.  Some 
people  of  the  Feejee  islands,  and  aH  of  are  outcasts  from  mankind.  Most  of  them 
them  as  men  who  hare  fair  claim  to  the  are  the  victims  of  wild  morbid  fancies 
benefit  of  State  instraction.  The  only  wbich  war  against  all  happiness  and  peace, 
difficulty  is  Aoio  to  belplheni.  The  school-  We  dedre  to  see  the  missiODS  generallj 
maMers  reared  in  the  Hindu  College  have  press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
no  taste  tor  unhealthy  latitudes,  or  for  of  carrying  its  prinoiples  to  thtur  logicsl 
work  which  ie  perilous  to  their  personal  result.  Wherever  a  clear  proof  eoa  be 
ease.  That  eSeminacy  of  mind  whieh  afforded  of  a  feasible  plan  for  the  amelio- 
their  post  training  in  Addison  bos  created,  ration  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes,  the 
little  adapts  them  to  control  and  inflnence  auistaoce  of  Government  should  be  re- 
people  like  the  Nogaa.  They  shrink,  as  we  qaested. .  It  is  plain  that  the  applicatioa 
6aa  by  the  Report  on  public  instruction,  will  not  be  i^ected,  simply  because  lbs 
even  from  ibe  schools  in  the  South  Western  applicant  is  a  missionaiy.  Common  sense 
•gency.  If  good  is  to  be  done,  it  will  not  aud  common  benevolence  forbid  thaL  If 
be  hy  the  silken  Bengalis  who  criticise  any  members  of  the  Council  of  Bducaiioo 
Bhelley's  sennela,  and  imitate  every  pecn-  hesitate  on  that  groDnd,let  tbem  foiihwiih 
liority  of  Johnson  except  his  force.  Plain  ahow  that  the  required  work  can  be  doM 
men  who  can  endare  hardship,  and  who  on  any  other  ayatem.  And  if  they  cannot, 
have  some  higher  motive  than  rupees,  must  let  them  be  content  to  aee  these  poor  people 
be  employed  ;  and  the  only  ola«s  available  civiliied,  by  thoae  who  will  strive  Co  evui- 
in  India  are  connected  with  the  Missionary  gelize  them  too.  The  migsionaries,  of 
Societies.  The  Ssrampore  missionaries  course,  will  make  no  ooncessions  to  gain 
have  the  honour  of'  setting  the  example,  assistance.  They  have  won  their  way  od- 
and  leading  the  way  in  tlHs^ind  of  labour,  ward  hitherto  withoat  compromise,  and 
The  late  Mr  JUibiason  wu  thriee  sent  by  they  have  little  need  to  tamper  with  their 
them  to  penetrate  into  Bootan ;  Chamber-  duty  now.  Others  have  coma  rennd  to 
lun  wa«  at  Hurdwar  preaching  among  its  them,  not  they  to  others.  The  old  spirit 
tens  of  thousands,  while  the  Qovemment  of  vulgar  animosity  ia  dead  with  the  gese- 
tbonght  it  unsafe  to  allow  him  to  establish  ration  who  smiled  on  the  old  Qenersl, 
a  mission  at  Sehamnpore.  Another  of  when  he  sneered  at  Dr  Carey  in  Oorem- 
them  began  schools  for  the  Mngs  ;  Mr  mant  House,  becaose  he  had  been  a  shoe- 
Felix  Carey  was  sent  down  by  them  to  the  maker,  or,  as  the  Doctor  himself  aomsiAat 
Burmese  j  and  now  it  is  a  missionary  who  emphs!ticdly  remarked,  "  only  a  cobbler, 
•dncales  the  rescued  Meriaha  in  hia  Or-  Sir."  The  opposition  ^  home  to  Ibe 
phanoge,  a  miBsionary  who  ia  teaohing  the  measures  vf  the  Indian  Goveroment,  it  not 
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no*  sn  oppoBititm  of  Scott  Warring.   Mr  Ugti ;  &  tlbraTjand  icliool-rooin  ocenpjing 

Biigbl  Kai  tha  Economiit  would  be  fore-  tbe  ohief  part  of  the  tower  Btoij.   The  cott 

mosl  in  Toting  far  the  inglraction  of  the  of  the  ground  ttud  building  was  SS,000 

people.    And  it  is  Bcsrcelj  credible,  that  dollara,  toward  wbicb  the  liberality  of  tha 

eien  the  L«vins  and  SutliraDS  ihould  be-  oitiieDi    has    already    oontribated    abont 

licTC  that  Indian  barbaiiim,  diffen  from  18,000  dollars. 

lurbariroi   eTerywhere   else,   or   that  the  The  Rev.  J.L,  Shuck,  fbnneriy  a  mia- 

XiKSi  sn  leas  worthy  of  our  care  than  siouary  in  China,  has  been  sent  to  Cali- 

FMJees  or  PstagoniaDs.    Tet  it  is  oppoal'  fornia  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionary 

tinn  at  home,  and  at  home  only  that  we  Union,   and   has  tiied    his   residence    id 

hire  to  anticipate.    The  mild  Hindu  cares  Saenmento.    A  California  paper  says  : — 

little  what  becomes  ofbarbarians  whom  it  is  "  The  ChinAe  ef  that  city  are  generally  of 

iproranalion  ereu  to  touch.  The  fact  that  the  better  class — that  is,  the  more  moral 

ihej  eat  rats,  is  quite  eufRcient  to  place  'and  industrious  class.    The  perceoiage  of 

ihem  bejond  the  pale  of  Hindu  sympathies,  gamblers  and  other  worthless  characters 

U  the  Hjstem  of  grants  ip  aid  is  carried  to  is  much  less  than  in  San  Francisco.    The 

'm  legitimate  eonaequance,  it  will  be  pos-  field,  therefore,  is  one  of  promise.     W« 

sible  to  elevate  these  tribes,  andjt  may  jet  hope  that  the  citizens  of  Bacramento  will 

be  foand  that  they  are  more  worthy  of  that  come  forward    liberally  with    the    fuAda 

eieiitioit  tfaaa   the  efiiete  and  efieiulnBto  aeceMar;  to  erecl  at  once  K  nuitable  place' 

races  of   the  plains.  —  Friend  of  India,  of  worship  for  the  aceonuDodation  ctf  Mr 

April  27.  Shuck,  and  those  Chinese  who  may  belwill- 

ing  to  attend  upon  his  ministry." — Chris- 

'  lian  Adcoeate.    . 

CHIHEBK    in    ClUEOnniA.  

Tss  ChiuHe  Mission  Chapel  in  San  Fran- 

aKo,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rct.  Wm.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  missioDS  of 

Spesr  (formerly  a  Presbyterian  missionary  the  United  Brethren  shows  an  income  of 

in  China),  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  S0,354    dollars,    and    an    expenditure    of 

4tb.    The  Doielty  of  the  event   drew  a  A8,39S  dollars.    These  excellent  Christiana 

lirge  cotipn^egation,  amoni^  whom  were  a  have  been  engaged  in  missionary  labours 

caasiderahle  number  of  Chinese.    The  de-  near  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  have 

dicBlor;  serrices  were  wholly  in  that  Ian'  now  TO   stations,    S96  missionaries,    and 

page,  and  consisted  of  singing,  prayer,  65,149  members.     They  have  carried  the 

ind  a  sermon  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19,    At  Qoepel  to  the  snowy  regions  of  Greenland, 

UiTee  o'clock  there  were  servtaes  in  English,  and  oiKler  the  belief  tbe  tropics.    Their 

>ben  a  Blill  larger  assembly  was  present,  missjons  are  found  in  Greenland,  Labrador, 

■0  that  nombers  were  nnable  to  gain  ad-  United    States,   Diuish    Weet    Indies,   8t 

miliance.     The    building  stands  on   the  Croix,   St    Juan,  Jamaica,    Antigua,   8t 

corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  Streets.  Villes,  Barbadoes,  Tobaoo,  Moaqaito,  Snti- 

Ii  treasures  37  feet  by  44,  and  is  two  stories  nam,  SoDth  Africa,  and  Hew  Holland. 


FB1SBTTEHUI.  paoauDiiias.  Choroh,  Cupar,  on  26tb  July— Rev.  Mr 

Henderaon,  moderator.  Mr  Wise  reported 
BwArm. — This  presbytery  met  on  22d  hisproceedingsinthemoderationatKettle, 
August — Bev.  Wm.  Balfour,  moderator,  and  laid  on  the  table  tbe  call  addressed  to 
Mr  Hunter's  proceedings  in  the  modera-  Mr  Engh  Barr,  probationer,  which  was 
lian  at  New  Deer  were  approved,  and  the  sustained.  Mr  Barr,  being  present,  ac- 
call  vhich  was  given  to  Mr  H'Qaeen,  pro-  cepted  the  call,  and  trials  for  ordination 
bitioner,  was  saatained.  The  nsnal  trials  were  appointed  to  him.  Messrs  Johnstone, 
for  ordination  were  prescritied,  and  Mr  Qilliea,  and  Aitkea,  students  of  divinity, 
U'Qaeen  enjoined  to  intimate  bis  intention  delivered  discourses  which  were  sustained, 
ss  lo  the  call,  within  one  month  from  this  and  the  olerk  was  instructed  to  certify 
iue.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Fisher  was  chosen  these  Btudenl«,  along  with  Mr  Hay,  to  the 
modcrstor  for  the  next  tirelre  months.  Divinity  Hall.  Next  meeting  is  to  held  in 
"  '  '  the  same  place  on  Toeaday  IStli  September. 
— This  presbytery  net  again  on  12th  Sent, 

Mr  HugbBarr,  under  oall  to  Kettle,  de- 

(^par.— This  presbyt^y  met  in  Boston  *livered  all  his  trial*  for  ordination,  which 
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wen  luiUiiMd,  nod  bii  ordinatioD  sppoint-  Olatgoit. — Thia  presbjfci'j  met  on  Tues- 
ed  to  UkB  pUM  Bt  Kettle  od  cb«  S7Lh  d*;,  ISth  Sepl.~R«T.  M.  H<GaTi[i,  mo- 
Sept.,  iSx  BariM  to  praach,  Mr  ttankine  to  derator.  Tbe  proposed  conititutioD  of  the 
preiiide  in  the  ordination  and  addrea  the  Glaagow  Daited  Preabjrterisin  Chardi  ex- 
ininitEer,  and  Mr  SCeTcnaoD  to  addrau  the  tenBion  locietj  was  again  preseated  ;  the 
conffregation,  amendiBaDta  which  had  been  made  bj  tlie 
Edmburgh. — TUa  preabjterj  met  on  jtant  committeea  were  read,  and  the  wbolt 
TueadsT,  6Ch  SepL— the  Bev.  Mr  Patar-  leceired  the  final  Baection  of  the  preabj- 
Bon  of  East  Linton,  moderator.  Thecom-  ter;.  Dr  Taylor  reported  that  Uie  caU 
inill«e  to  whom  the  complaint  respecting  from  tbe  Cowcaddana  miaaioo  cbnrdi  hul 
Bread  Street  congregation  waa  at  laxt  come  out  in  fiiTonr  at  Mr  John  M'l^cen, 
Beating  remilled,  gare  in  a  report  atating  preacher,  who  baa  been  labouring  in  the 
that  they  had  happitj  effected  a  aatiafao-  dialriot  for  some  time  paaC.  The  c^t,  anb- 
tor;  seulem^nt  of  differences  belwixt  aoribed  bj  twenty-aeTen  membets  and 
partlca.  Thanks  were  given  to  tha  com-  thirly-lwp  adherenta,  having  been  laid  m 
mittee  for  the  successful  terminatioD  to  tbe  table,  waa  nnanimou^ly  sustained  bj 
wbich  they  had  bronght  tb^r  laboura.  the  preabytery.  Mr  M'Laren  declared  hi) 
The  cterk  read  a  letter  from  ibe  Rer.  John  aceeptance  of  it,  and  aabjecls  of  trialii  foi 
SteTenaon  of  the  Weat  congregation,  Ilad-  ordiQaLion  were  assigned  to  him.  Mr 
-dington,reaigninghiachargeiDtothehandit  Jeffrey,  for  the  committee  appointed  U 
of  the  preabyteiy,  io  conaeqnence  of  con-  correapond  with  the  Rct,  W.  Wood  nt 
tinned  ill  health.  The  tetter  atated  that  Liamore,  aa  to  the  propriety  of  his  being 
after  the  fonr  months  relief  from  doty  for-  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  there,  rt- 
nerly  granted  to  him,  he  felt  ao  mach  im-  ported  that  tliej  had  had  aereral  letten 

tiroTsd  in  health  that  he  had  resumed  his  from  Mr  Wood,  and  found  that  for  tbe 

aboura  with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  present  he  preferred  to  continne  his  laboon 

continue,  but  that  hope  had  been  diaap.  at  Liamore  in  the  nne  wej  as  hitherio, 

painted.    Hia  former  aymploma  bad   re-  without  any  formal  induction.     A  petition 

turned,  and  medioal  advice,  as  well  aa  bis  waa  pieaented  from  tha  coEigregation  of 

own  DonTiction,  assured  blm  ihat  nothing  Milngavie,  prayiDg  tha'  presbytery  to  ip- 

bnt  relaxation  for  a  far  longer  period  than  point  a  moderation  in  a  call  for  one  to  be 

he  conid  erer  think  of  aaking  from  the  con-  eolieague  with  their  aged  minister,  Bei. 

gregation  wonld  lit  him  for  reanming  hia  Mr  M'Naughton.    The  prayer  of  the  peU- 

labours.     In  these  circamstances  he  en-  tion  waagrant«d,andMrM'CollofPBrcick, 

treated  the  presbytery  to  oKr  no  opposi-  appointed  to  moderBl«  in  a  call  at  Miln- 

Uon  to    his    demiaaion.     Messrs    Stobie,  gavie,  on  tbe  6th  October  nesL  Dr  Beattie, 

PorteouB,  Maltman,  and  Bishington,  np-  after  some  ramarka,  in  which  he  loocbed 

peared  a*  oommissionera  from  the  congre-  feelingly  on  the  faot  that  there  was  now 

gallon,  and  atated  that,  painful  aa  it  waa  for  present  hia  oldest  and  most  inlimate  fiiend 

them  to  part  with  their  esteemed  pastor,  on  earth,  introduced  to  the  preabjterj  lbs 

the    congregation    fell  it    theii  duty  to  Rev.  John  Johnstone  of  the  Presbyterian 

•c<in<e*ce  in  hia  reaignation.    After  some  Chnicb,  New  York,  formerly  a  member  ot 

discuaaion   aa  to  whether    the   demiseion  this  preabjtery,  and  who,  after  labouring 

should  be  accepted  at  that  meeting  or  da-  for  many  years  in  America,  attended  by 

layed  for  a  month,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  many  tokens  of  the  divine  favour  and  blcia- 

it  now^^  pretbytei^  at  ike  same  time  ing,  bad  now  been  periaitted  to  retire  from 

recording  the  expresaion  of  their  esteem  public  dnty,  hia  congregation  amply  pro- 

fbr  Mr  Stevenson.  viding  for  his  remaining  years,  wherever 

Oalimoay.  —  This    presbytery    met    at  he  might  choose  to  reside.     Dr  Bestiie 

StrauTaer,  on  tbe  31st  August,  and  ordain-  proposed  that  uome  notice  should  be  taken 

ed  Mr  George  D.  Mathews  to  the  office  of  of  Mr  Johnstone's  presence  by  tbe  preaby- 

the  holy  ministrj  and  pastoral  inapector  of  teij  In  their  mlnnlea.    Dr  Robson  very 

Bridge   Street  congregation.      The  Rev.  eoi\lially  aeconded  thia  propoaal ;  he  bid 

James  Fleming,  Wtiittiom,  presided;  the  had  occaaion  to  know  that  Mr  Johnstone'a 

Rev.  Wm.  Dunlop,  Portwilliam,  preached  ministry  in  New  York  had   been  greatly 

the  sermon;    the  Rev.  John   Thorburn,  blessed, especially  to  the  yoang  men  of  ^at 

GaWhonse,  addresBod  Mr  Mathews,  and  tbe  oitj ;  he  (DrB-)  suggested  that  tbe  presbj- 

Rer.  James  K.  Scott,  Creetown,  addressed  teiy  should  not  only  ask  Mr  Johnstone  'to 

the  congregation.    Mr  Alex.  M'Clymont's  sit  aa  a  eorrasponding  member,  but  riionld 

teasons  of  protest  and  appeal  were  read,  also  engage  in  (HViyer  together  in  expraa- 

■nd  Messrs  Smellis  and  Hogarth  were  ap-  sion  of  their  Christian  interest  and  r^ard 

pointed  to   answer  them.      Mesers  Bmail  for  hhn  on  occaaionof  hiSTisicto  hisna^ve 

and  Refd  were  absent  from  indiapoaition.  land.    The  propoeal  being  aaieed  to,  Dr 

Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Wigtown,  on  Robson  bri^y  led  the  dsTotioni  «f  the 
the  Uth  of  October  next.                             * 
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pmbjterj.  Hi  JuhuUinB  mule  a  few  mtsd  ;  the  Rer.  Andrew  Somerrille,  Edin- 
obwrruimi,  txprea^ng  hii  piticade  for  bargb  ;  Bar.  Dr  Braces  Newmilog ;  tbfl 
lite  kind  reception  acoocded  Mm  bj  bis  Rer.  Robert  Niven  ;  Rct.  Mr  Young,  Moir- 
bntbren;  Klihangb  be  bad  demitted  hll  kirk;  abdRtv.  Mr  Coctiran,  Muckart,  wen 
chirge  be  wu  still  a  member  of  the  New  preaeni,  and  took  part  in  the  ordination. 
Turk  presbjterj.  Mr  Ker  hating  advert-  Lanark- — Thin  preabjieiy  met  at  Long- 
ed lo  tlie  goodneM  ofOodin  the  abundant  lid^,  on  the  15th  of  Angait,  Tor  the  ordi- 
liuTeit,  propoied  that  tble  preabjterj  nation  of  Hr  James  Ronaldson.  The  Rev. 
■bald  appoint  a  daj  or  part  of  a  daj  for  Dr  Smith  presiding  ;  Mr  Binha  preached  ; 
■pedal  twnkigiving  hj  tbe  congTegationB  Mr  Barrie  narrated  tbe  etepi  taken  In 
b  Ihe  baondi.  Dr  Beatiie  seconded  tbia  order  to  the  ordination,  and  pot  tbe  qnes- 
proposal,  obserjing  that  tboogh  eiery  tiona  of  the  "formnla."  The  moderator 
minUler  of  the  presbytery  wai,  no  doubt,  preaented  the  ordination  prayer  and  ad- 
referrinfT in  the  servieea  of  erery  Sabbath  dressed  tbe  minister;  and  Mr  Danlop  ad- 
K  the  diiiae  goodaew  in  the  abundant  dressed  the  congregation.  The  audience 
huieslnawcovsringtbelaud,yet  a  anited  wasTerj  large  and  the  serrices  solemnand 
Mcriee  of  this  kind  by  appointment  of  lb*  interesting.  At  tbe  cloee  of  tlie  proceed- 
imihjterj,  would  gire  additional  weight  ing,  the  B«v.  Andrew  Scott  andDr  Smith 
udiolemiiily  to  tbeeierciae.  Mr  Beckett  were,  along  witb  tbdr  presbytery  elders, 
bsrioj;  invested  that  a  small  committee  chosen  to  be  tbe  prechytery's  committee  on 
ihonld  be  appointed  to  oarteapond  witb  any  miasions  for  (be  next  twelre  mooltu.  The 
eomoitiees  appointed  by  any  other  religi-  next  meeting  of  preibytery  was  appointed 
on  bodies,  with  a  view  to  general  nnani-  to  he  held  in  the  usual  place  on  Tuesday, 
mitjutotheday  oFthanksgiTing,  Mr  Ker  tbe  10th  of  October. 

ind  Mr  Jeffrey  were  appointed  as  a  com.         PaUliy  and  Grtenoek This  presbytery 

mitleefor  thisparpose,  wilhiaHtmclioDHto  met  at   Greenock,   19ih   September — ibe 

iniie  a  circular  when  a  day  shall  have  been  Rev,   William   France,   moderator.      Tbe 

juiitedly  agreed  upon.    The  presbytery  met  ReT.  George  Brooks  was  appointed  moder- 

^priviletoreceiTeare^ortbyMrBargess,  ator  for  tbe  next  six  months.    Mr  Robert 

Real  a  committee  Bppuinted  by  thepresby-  Brown,  student,  deliTcied  several  diaconrses 

Ittj  in  terms  of  Synod  remit,  to  make  in-  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.     It 

Vjrj  at  congregations  at  to  whether  their  was  agreed  to  cail  the  attention  of  seuioD) 

miDiilers'  stipends   were  regularly   paid,  to  tbe  remits  of  Synod  as  to  "  the  means  lo 

Mer  hearing  this  report,  it  was  agreed  be  adopted  for  oMaining  mlBslonariee,''and 

:tiit  inqoiry  on  this  su^eot  should  be  mad*  aa  lo  "the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 

wnoally.  state  of  the  Synod's  Oeneral  Fund."  Meit 

SamiiM. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Paisl^  on  the  GiM 

!5ih  Jdy— the  Rev.   Thomas  Sirntbera,  Tuesday  of  November, 

lodeialor,  pro  ten.    Mr  Andrew  Fleming,  iS/tWin;.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 

iTier  the  usual  examinations,  was  tram-  12th    of   September.      The    Rev.    David 

Hilled  to  the  Divinity  Hall ;  Mr  William  Steoart  having  been  removed  b;  death 

Uanm,  student,  delivered  a  lecture,  which  since  last  meeting,   his  name  was  taken 

•SI  Dninimonsly  sustained.    The  presby-  from  tbe  roll.    Having  resumed  conridera- 

erj  finding  that   tbe    different  students  tion  of  Mr  Anderaon's  demission  of  the 

inder  their  care  had  delivered  the  vaiioua  pastoral  charge   of  tbe   congregatioiL   at 

liKDuTses,  and  performed  tbe  respective  Donblane,    tendered  at  lost  meeting,  the 

iiercisea  asugued  to  them  since  laat  sea-  presbytery  agreed  to  aeoepc  said  demission, 

loo,  instruct^  the  clerk  to  cerUfy  them  to  and  appointed  Mr  Steedman  to  intimate 

hs  Uvinity  HsJL      Mr  Jame^    S^artin,  this  decision  to  the  congreeation  on  Sah- 

ireacher,  sava  trials  fot  ordination  pre-  bath  the  ITth  September.    Next  meeting 

cnbed  to  him  at  last  meeting.    Tbe  pres-  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  7th  of 

iftery  appointed  bis  ordination  as  a  mis-  November. 

ionarj  to  Jamaica  to  lake  place  in  the  East  

^urch.    Strath aven— Mr    M'Layls— with  P«nB»Ti«»i[«  im. 

■hicli  Mr  Martin  is  connected,  on  the  1*«  u        lo  a«  LicannD. 

'uesday  of  AngnsL    Tbe  presbytery  met  Mr  Robert  Brown,  by  the  preabyieiy  of 

a  tbe  Ba«t  Church,  Strathaven,  for  the  Paisley  and  Greeno<^  lOth  September. 

rdinalion  of  Mr  James  Martin,  on   th« • 

9th  Angost— Rev.  Mr  M'Lay,  moderator. 
Ir  Leys  Reached,  Mr  M'Lay  put  the  usnal 

esslioDs,  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  Gla^ow,  Cotneaddani. — Mr  J.  McLaren, 

nd  gave  the  charge  to  Mr^artio,  and  called  5th  September— Mr  Taylor  prcsid- 

ir  Stnithera  addreaaed  tbe  people.    Be-  iuK. 

'      ■            "          '       sbytery;  the  Rev.  Nan 
•  Chnrcb,  Siratb. 
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Stranraer,  Bridge  StrteU — Mr  G«oige  D. 
Mitthewi,  ordained  Slat  AognK  —  Mr 
Fleming,  Wliichorn ;  Mr  Dunlop,  Purt 
Williani ;  Mr  Thorburo,  Gatahoiue  ;  ind 
Mr  Scolt,  Craetown,  officiating. 

Peebia,  East.—Mr  Robert  Angns,  or- 
dained 6lh  September^Mr  Cooper,  Fala, 
■nd  Mr  Ratberford,  Newlands,  officiating. 

Mr  James  Martin  was  ordained  a  mis- 
■lonarj  to  Jamaica,  in  Bast  Church,  Strath- 
aven,  an  2Bth  Angnat — Mr  M'Lay  and  Mr 
Leys  of  Stratharen,  and  Mr  Stmlbers, 
Hamilton,  officiating. 


15,  1854. 

Aostrnther  i  Bathgata,  West  Church  ; 
Bolton,  Lancashire  ;  Brechin,  Citj  Road  ; 
Cabrsch  ;  Dunblane  ;  Earlston,  East  ; 
Grangemouth  ;  Greenlaw  ;  Hexham  ;  Had- 
dingloD.  West  ;  Houghton-Ie- Spring  ; 
Johnshaten  ;  Kilmarnock,  Welfington 
Street ; Kink^l ;  Kinross,  Ea8t(2d  charge); 
Leven  ;  LiUiesleaf;  MitngaTie(2d charge); 
New  Deer;  Paisley,  Abbey  Close;  Perth, 
Koith  C2d  charge);  Qneensfcrry ;  Swall- 
well,  near  Newcastle;  Tongh,  Abordeen- 
shire;  Wamphray,  by  Moffat iWarkwortb  ; 
Wiiitby. 


Died,  at  Irvine  Place,  Stirling,  on  the 
31st  Angnit,theRev.  David  Stewart,  senior 
minister  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  tbere,  in  the  eighty-first  year  or 
hiH  age  and  foity-eightb  of  hia  ministry. 


Bt  a  mialake  in  transcribing  the  Halt 
Catalogue,  poblished  in  the  Moffonne  of 
last  month,  the  following  names  were 
omitted  in  the  list  of  Studeati  of  First 
Fear.— W.  B.  Mnrrayj  J.  F.  M'Swaine; 
Junes  H'Caul ;  J.  M.  M'Kerrow ;  Andrew 
Moffat;  David  Malloch ;  A.  D.  Macksy. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of 
ArbroBtfa  met  in  the  sesaion- boose— the 
Rer.  Joseph  Leckie  of  Mmrton,  moderator 
— and  transacted  some  preliminary  bnsi- 
neas  connected  with  the  union.  They  then 
Bloomed  to  the  church,  where  a  nnmeronl 
and  respectable  congregation  was  assem- 
bled, emtH-acine  the  memben  and  adher- 
ents ofthe  twq  charehes.  After  devotional 
Bxercisen,  the  Rev.  Janie*  Gibson  o( 
Brechin  delivered  a  most  appropriate  dis- 
course. He  took  occasion  to  refer,  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret,  to  some  haiii  stole- 
ments  which  had  been  uttered  in  refereni^ 
to  the  nnion  Dow  so  cordiiUly  effected.  Be 
regretted  these,  beeanse  they  were  opposed 
to  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and 
much  calculated  to  retard  that  catholicity 
and  nnily  nhich  ail  professed  Christians  so 
much  desired.  Mr  Gibson  read  froai  tbt 
recently  pnblished  pamphlet  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  BarC,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Guthrie,  ahowing  that  that 
dlslingnished  clergyman  did  not  regard  as 
a  calamity  the  onion  of  a  Free  with  a 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  ;  olta 
from  the  same  production,  a  similar  opinioD 
expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet  who  penned 
it.  ^he  discourse  throughout  breathed  the 
meat  kindly  and  conciliatory  spirit.  The 
moderator  then  briefly  narrated  the  stepi 
which  bad  been  taken  by  both  cnngrega- 
llona  in  forwarding  the  union,  also  those 
taken  by  the  presbyter;  ;  and  read  to  the 
meeting  the  basis  of  the  onioo  which  had 
been  previously  approved  by  the  sesaiont. 
He  then  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
South  Port  Chnrch  present  to  aignify  their 
approval  of  the  proposed  basis,  which  was 
cordially  done  ;  and  on  making  a  mmilar 
request  of  the  City  Road  Chnrch  they 
signified  the  same — the  show  of  hands  in 
bolh  caaea  being  qoite  unanimous.      The 


moderator  then 


eclared  the  I 


2,  under  the  superintendence  of 
tbe  Arbroath  Preibytery  of  the  Dniled 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Divine  bleraing 
waa  then  implored  on  the  nnion  ;  and  after 
a  suitable  addreaa  to  the  united  congrrga- 
tioD,  the  beuedictioQ  waa  prononnced,  uid 
the  meeting  separated. 


Thk  Dnited  Presbyterian  congregation. 
City  Road,  Brechin,  and  the  Sonlh  Port 
Free  Chnrch  congregation  there,  having 
both  been  for  some  time  without  a  minister, 
had  held  various  meetinjie  separately  to 
consider  the,  propriety  of  joining  togetber, 
so  as  to  form  one  church.  A  proposal  to 
this  effect  having  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  both  congregations,  their  imton  waa 
consnmmated  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Slh  September,  by  a  vei?  interesting 
ceremony    ia    the    South   Fort    Church. 


Tub  annual  pablic  meeting  of  the  United 
Preibylerian  Divinity  Slu£nta' Misaionary 
Society  was  held  in  th^  Synod  Hill,  5, 
Queen  Street,  on  Tneaday  evening,  19th 
September,  Professor  Eodie  in  the  cbair. 
Professor  M'Michael  opened  ^e  meet- 
ing with  prayer.  The  churman,  in  a 
few  opening  remarks,-  stated  that  he  now 
iooked  upon  tbia  as  one  of  the  inatiin- 
tions  of  this  seminary,  and  referred  to 
its  past  labours,  and  the  efforts  it  pro- 
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Idled  in  the  fatnre.    Mr  Firret  then  gave  mued  is  to  be  expended  chieflj,  if  not  en- 

tienpart  of  tbe.societ;,  stating  tbat,  for  tirelj,  in  tendinff  out  agents,  not  in  lupport- 

be  lut  fire  yeara,  it  bftd  dsToled  iU  eSbru  ing  theto  while  there.    The  oircnmitancel 

wudi  ihe  support  of  Montego  Bay  Aco-  of  the  colony  are  nov  snch  as  to  ^ive  good 

emf,  during  which  time  it  had  oolleoted  gconnda  for  believing  that  those  ministera 

pvirds  of  L.leoo.    This  year  the  earn  or  probaCianen  who  may  no  oat  will  he  able 

sued  ITU  sboDtL.SlS,  wbich,  Dooaidering  at  once  to  gather  around  ihem  lelf-snp- 

be  nmnber  of  meetings  held,  was  smaller  porling  eoagregatiaDs.     At  the  aame  tim?, 

ban  an  any  prerionB  year.    Tbe  society  the  ejipense  of  sanding  each  agent  to  Aua- 

lid  thla  jeftr  delermined  to  change  its  tratia  is    neceBsarily  mnch   gresler  than 

cbeme  of  effort,  and  lo  devote  the  manej  would  be  incarred  in  sending  him  to  an 

:  might  collect  totendcrut  mioistera  to  Aoe-  ordinary  mission- field. 

nlis.     In  an  able  speech,  he  remored  In  proposing  this  new  object  for  the  en- 

eronl  ohjeclionB  wbicb  might  be  raised  saing  year,  Ihe  Society  have  the  fall  con- 

jainst  the  schemB,  urged   the  claims  of  carrence  of  tbe  Mission  Board,  as  is  abowa 

luitnlia,  and  pointed  out  Iha  men  who  hy  the  appended  eilracl  {[om  the  MinntM 

lere  needed  for  this  field— men  of  standing  of  the  latter. 

md  experience  in  tbe  chnroh.    An  elder  The  Bocietr  are  aware  that  treats  era 

n  Edinburgh  bad  already  come  forward  needed  as  welt  as  money  ;  but  it  is  obiiona 

ind  beaded  the  sabsaription  list  with  SQ  that  one  means  of  securing  a  supply  of  the 

{uinEU,  and  be  expressed  the  hope  thai  former  is  to  have  those  who  are  to  be  tbe 

istErsIothermembersof  the  church  would  fntare  ministers    meanwhile  occupied    in 

oUovibeeiampIe.    The  meeting  was  then  pleading  the  claims  of  this  important  field; 

uidressed  bj  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thorn-  and  notning  is  more  likely  lo  induce  many 

J)n,  who  gave  a  very  intereXiog  account  of  them  to  offer  themselves  as  agents,  ihan 

iFareceat  lour  upon  the  Continent,  of  the  their  seeing  the  members  of  Ui  a  Church 

■Hition  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  of  giving  encouragement  and  support  to  their 

be  Wsldensian  diurah.    Mr  David  Curns  present  efforts. 

A'ean  eloquent  address,  upon  recent  en-  In  addition  to  holding  meetings  ihrongh- 

Of^t»  and  discovery  in   relation  to  tbe  out  the  variona  chnrches  of  (be  denemina- 

irogresa  of  Cbristianity.     The   Bev,  Mr  tion,   the   Society  have   agreed  to  soUoit 

'Tawford  of  Burntisland,  in  a  short  and  Sabscriptions  from  sucb  a«  may  be  disposed 

mpresaive  address,  pointed  out  the  ol^ect  in  this  way  to  show  their  fotercat  in  tbe 

^niuionary  effort,  its  means,  and  its  mo-  icheme;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  latter 

ites.    The  chairman  having  pronounced  object.  Treasurers  have  been  appointed  in 

1^  benediction,  the  meeting  sepaated.  each  of  the  principal  towns  as  follows  : — 

T)ierollowingStatsment,jast  issned,  ex-  Mr  A.  M.  Jarvie,  19,  St. Patrick  Square, 

™is  the  special  object  of  the  Societj'e  Edinburgh ;  Mr  Daniel  M'Lean,  3,  Lyne- 

'psrUioDS  next  year  :—  doch  Place,  Glasgow  ;  Mr  William  Young, 

Kirkville,  Skene,  by  Aberdeen. 

JfoJenanj  by  the  Studenla'  Mlsiionaa/  So-  Edinburgh,  Septembtr  1B54. 

attj/ of  the  United  Preabyterian  Hall. 

The  above  Society  have  agreed  to  direct  Extract  fiom  Minutes  of  Mistion  Board,  ilk 

beireffonadnringthenextTwelveMonlha  September  ISM:~ 

°  ibe  raising  of  money  for  sending  oat  "  The  Committee  agreed  to  state  that,  . 

°midlers  to  Australia.  having  all  along  felt  a-deep  interest  In  the 

Tbepecaliar  cl^nuof  thia  object  will  he  misaion  to  Anatralia,  they  are  happy  to  re- 

'"t  lud  before  the  various  congregations  ceive  tbe  co-operation  of  the  Misaionary 

■f'beChnrch,  by  the  deputations  appcwnl-  Society  of  the  Hall  in  raising  funds  to  aend 

II  fFam  time  to  time  to  visit  ihem.     It  is  oot  auitable  agents  to  ihat  important  and 

lecesasry  only  to  remark  here,  in  general  interesting  £eld ;  uid  Ihey  have  to  eipreaa 

sijns,  that,  considering  the  vast  and  rapidly  tbeir  oaraeat  hope  that  the  congregation* 

noening  extent  of   (he  field— the  great  of  (he  Church  will  liberally  respond  to  the 

piritnaldeatitntionwhii^h  at  present  exists,  appeals  which  tbe  Students  may  make  on 

nd  which  is  advancing  with  ihe  increase  this  sabject." 

'  population— the  numerons  and  powerful  

smpiations  to  which  the  colonists  are  ex-  arrmn'Tm'  Trvrn  .imivKHfiK  undiitrv 

OBcH        --J                  -J       ■                          .    11          ..1.    -  HTUDBWTB    total  anSTlNEBCB  BOOISTI. 

uBca  —  and    considering   especially    that 
oeieare  "brethren  according  to  Jhefleah," 

^y  of  them  near  relatives  or  beloved .  . 

nenda  of  memben  of  tbe  churches  at  home  was  held  in  Qneen  Street  Hall,  Edinbnrgh, 

■Ihe  scheme  proposed  must  be  admitted  on  Wednesday  evening,  ISth  September — 

0  have  the  strongest  claims  on  general  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  Tbe 

jmpsthy  and  support,  room  was  welt  filled.    The  chairman  in  his 

It  nil)  he  otuerved  tliat  the  money  to  be  opening  remarks  stated  that  tbe  aooiet;  now 
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T),  being  fbllj  two- 

thirda  of  Ibe  whole  Dumber  of  iludsnti. 
Be  sbowed  the  vut  extent  of  tbe  aril  to  be 
contended  with,  by  k  compariion  of  the 
□nmbera  of  peraoDi  eugaged  in  the  *ale  of 
BpiriiuoDB  liquors  wiib  those  emplajed  in 
Bfllling  the  neceaaaries  of  life.  The  meet- 
ing was  then  addressed  bj  Ur  Jtdin  M. 
Kinj;,  student,  on  the  obligation  of  Chiii. 
tians  to  disoounteaanra  and  oppose  tbe 
drinking  naoges  of  the  ooualrj, 


Chorcb,  while  thejr  Are  oeiiher  absolutely 
necessary,  nor  attended  b;  any  other  re- 
snlt  favonrable  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  Rev.  David  Russell  of  Dnnfermline 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  end  contem- 
plated by  the  total  ■bstinenca  movement 
— the  refonnation  of  Ihoge  who  bare  fallen, 
and  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  in 
danger ;  and  tbe  means  bj  wfaiah  this  end 
is  sought  to  be  accompliibed,  vli.,  legisla- 
tion, as  already  partially  tried  with  soccess, 
and  eapeeially  moral  auuian,  as  being  both 
a  saperior  means  in  itself,  and  a  neeessary 

5 reparation  for  the  other.  Mr  Henry  Cal- 
erwood,  student,  selected  for  his  topic  the 
evil  to  be  cored,  giving  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  it«  ravages  as  these  are  exhibited  in 
the  city  of  the  dead,  the  habiiftlioDB  of  the 
living,  the  Chrietian  Church,  and  even  the 
Christian  pnlpil.  He  then  presented  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  in  tbe  view  of  this 
evil,  by  the  consideration  of  what  la  the 
acknowledged  aim  and  end  of  bis  life-  The 
last  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Wlliiam  Reid, 
who  appeared  as  representative  of  tbe 
Chnrcb  Personal  Abstinence  Sodety.    He 
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pointed  ont  A  few  HkconTagenienti  Sttd .. 
stimnlate  those  who  are  engaged  is  iIn    ! 
movement,  showing  what  Total  Abitiinin    ' 
Societies  have  done,  and  the  portion  vUd    ^ 
they  now  oconpv.    They  had  alresdj  (M    , 
one  half  of  the  Maine  Law,  in  tbe  puoEi;    , 
of   Forbes    Mackenzie's  Act,'  ■hlcb,  b;    |. 
■hntting  the  public-houses  on  Sabbtlh,  ili.    i 
minished  drinking  by  one-half,  seeii|!iku    ■ 
formerly  aboat  u  much  spiritnou  Uqun    ', 
were  consumed  on  that  day  as  dnriMllK 
rest  of  the  week.     By  the  worldng  or  ita 
measure  crime  hod  decreased  ohontine- 
fif[b,aDdSabbBlh-daydrankards,(irtllnil    ' 
SDch  of  these  as  fonad  their  vaj  to  It:    . 
police,  bad  been  reduced  by  one  bilF.  A    ' 
year  ago,  as  testified  by  the  Lord  Prcnv, 
the  gaol  of  Edinburgh  was  filled  withoi- 
minals,  but  now  64  cells  were  1  '"' 

and  a  contemplated  enlar^ 
prison  had  been  abandoned!  . 
This  latter  (act  alone  was  conclave  i 
dence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  nn- 
snre,  and  symptoms  were  muttiplyii^  ii>l 
the  caose  wis  progressing  r^idly.  Tit 
Church,  he  observed,  wasnowplsiDljfon' 
ing  round  to  tbe  movement.  Tbenifn 
1 1 2  abauining  ministers  in  the  Free  Church, 
180  ia  the  United  Preabyterian  CivA 
some  SO  in  the  Establlafaed  Church,  sudlk 
entire  body  of  mioiaters  componng  tbt 
Evangelical  Coion.  Altogether  tbsn  wot 
aboni  SOO  abstaining  miniitera  in  Scollul, 
whose  infinence  for  good  it  wu  impwaUi 
to  estimate.  After  a  vote  <^  thanks  hi 
been  proposed  by  Mr  U'Lean  to  the  nii' 
ons  apeakera  and  to  the  chairaao,  ui 
cordially  responded  to,  the  meetiog  ^ 
persed. 


ittontlglS  Xtetrosytct 


Wi  give  below  the  annual  atatistica  of  the 
Preeby(eriBnChurch(Oldand  New  Schools) 
as  preeented  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Leybnm,  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  O.  S.  General  Asaeinbly. 
"  Compared  with  tbe  Preabyterian 
Chareh  in  1S37,  before  the  division,  when 
embracing  both  Old  and  New  School,  the 
Ktatistics  are  aa  follows: — 

133T.  1«H. 

Preebyteiiea  ...         136  148 

HinUtera       ■    .    .      2,140        2  203 

Churches ....      2,886        2.076 

Communicants  .    .  220,667    2^6,404 

"From  which  it  appears  that  th«  Old 

Bcbool  body  haa  not  onfj  recovered  the  loss 

incurred  in  the  separation,  bnt  now  e^ceedi 

the  then  united  ehorch  by  eleven  presby- 


teriea,  aiity-tbree  miniaten,  one  bvnini 
and  eleven  ehnrcbea,  and  four  thoQui"! 
eight  hnDdred  and  forty-seren  cemttiti- 


ibeir  reports  jnsi  issued.  Is  as  R:dlawB :— 


Presbyleriea 


108 

i,5«a 


a.ain 


Cburohes      .     .     .  1,6GI         2,»7f 

Communicants  .  141,477  SSS,4M 
"By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  tlieOld 
Sohool  body  exceeds  the  New  School  iliirtj- 
eight  presbyleriea,  six  hundred  and  forlj- 
one  ministers,  thirteen  huAdred  and  GDhb 
churches,  and  eighty-three  '  ~' 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  . . 

"The  relative  progresa  ofthetwol 
daring  the  year,  ia  *a  follows: — 


MoiiAl^  Rdr9spe<^ 


of  Hair  BcboeL  of  OU  Bchool. 
FrMb;(eri««   .    .        0  3 

UiniiMn   ...        0  64 

Cbnrchei        .    .      35  97 

CammnidauiU      1.025  G,Iil 

"  Xh*  nnmber  of  New  School  ininai«r» 
lui  dniiug  the  ;bw,  Buffered  m  decrtate  of 

"Wara  both  bodiei  united  u  in  1S3T, 
ihe  foltowiog  would  be  the  »g:gregat« : — 

Uiniaten 3,76S 

Cburcbea 4,G37 

CommimioanU 366,881 

"As  aite^ij  itated,  the  additions  on 
eumiiiition  exceed  those  of  an;  prerious 
;eu  in  the  Uit  twenty  ;  but  in  IS34,  when 
tbe  number  of  minlaters  aad  chnrchH  wu 
imaller  than  tX  present,  the  .Additiona  ware 
ibttut  30,000;  nod  in  1832,  when  there 
wen  but  1730  ministers,  the  additions 
ruclied  the  ver;  laige  number  of  34,160. 
li  is  true  that  thii  WM  when  the  new  mea- 
iueabadreiched  their  climax,  and  when 
maltitades  were  honied  into  the  chDTcb, 
wbo  lerj  soon  harried  out  of  it. 
"The  followiDK  hare  been  the  admissionB 


1847,  7602;  1848,  8861 
111,358;  18S1.  10,852;  1862,8,728;  1853, 
11,846;  and  in  1864,  the  present  year, 
13,433.  For  the  adrance  which  hat  been 
KUde,  we  mat  thank  God,  and  take  cou- 
rage. But  if  there  were  throughout  th« 
'idg.iDread  borders  of  oui  Fiesbjterian 
ZioDjioe  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devol- 
ednen,  the  enlarged  Tiows,  the  expansive 
Hl>erslitf,  tlie  earnest  prayer,  which  it  is 
tie  pririlege  of  all  who  love  Christ  to 
Wjw  to,  we  should  be  enabled  to  cbro- 
lide  at  the  end  of  another  year  resnlts 
^rj  br  in  adraoce  of  anything  which  has 
jet  been  seen.  Two  bondrad  and  twenty- 
hi  thousand  professing  Christiana,  and 
l>catj-tiro  hundred  evangelical  mlQiBters 
•onsd  in  the  faith,  if  once  baptised  with 
1^  ipirit  of  apostolic  (Mety,  would  exert  a 
pover  which  would  not  leave  the  world 
loDg  in  its  present  condition." 


SivDB  1846  a  law  of  the  Torkuh  empir« 
nqnires  every  citizen,  as  soon  as  his  child- 
'm  have  reached  their  sixth  year,  to  in- 
Khbe  tbeir  names  in  the  books  of  one  of 
the  pablio  schools,  unless  he  can  prove  his 
ibiliij  to  edatate  them  at  home.  At  Con- 
nwUaople,  tt  is  reported,  that  there  are 
BOW  396  free  schools,  frequented  by  22,700 
•^ildrenafbothseiea.  There  are  also  six 
•"mdaiy  sebooU  with  about  1,000  pupils. 
u>  order  to  gain  an  entranca  into  these,  five 
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years  most  have  been  spent '  in  the  frea 
school*.  There  is  also  a  high  school  for 
yoDng  men  who  are  intended  for  publie 
employments,  a  coUcEe  forthe  same  object, 
a  normal  school  for  Uie  education  of  pro- 
fessors, an  imperial  college  of  medldne,  a 
mititai^,  a  naval,  and  agricultural  school. 
Of  these  schools  the  Sultan  is  the  superin- 
tandent,  and  he  attends  their  examinations. 
The  public  libraries  of  Constanlinople  con- 
tain 80,000  volumes.  An  Instance,  more- 
over, ba(  jtut  oooaired,  of  a  Muisulmaa  . 
renouncing  that  faith,  and  embraoing-  Cbris- 
^nity,  without  bang  interfered  with.  Oof 
readers  are  aware  that,  according  to  the 
present  law,  no  Turk  can  become  a  Chris- 
tian witiiout  being  beheaded.  That  is  tbe 
penalty  for  aposiacy.  Should  a  Christian 
iwcome  a  Mussulman,  and  ultimately  aban- 
don it  for  his  former  creed,  death  is  infiicted 
under  eicmciatiog  tortures.  The  present 
OMe,  It  will  be  observed,  is  of  tbe  tatter 
description.  An  Armenlan,in  the  town  of 
Adabaxar,  aboot  eighty  miles  trom  Coa- 
■teotinople,  in  Asia  Minor,  became  a  Mns- 
snlmanmore  than  thirty  years  ago,  married 
a  Turkish  wife,  and  has  lived  there  as  a 
Mmentman  ever  since.  Probably  few 
people  of  the  present  generation  knew  that 
be  ever  had  been  anything  else  than  a 
MoBsnlman.  A  few  weeks  ago,  tmslinK  to 
the  changes  of  the  times,  he  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, openly  renonnced  his  MqssuI- 
man  faith,  and  embraced  that  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  Soon  alter,  some  of 
his  old  Turkish  friends,  who  were  here  on 
business,  met  htm,  and  ascertaining  what 
he  had  done,  went  immediately  to  the  Porte 
and  betrayed  him.  The  Porte  had  him  ar- 
rested, and  after  going  into  an  inveBligatlon 
of  hie  oase,  ordend  him  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
with  permissioa  to  follow  the  Christian 
religion  if  he  chose  I  He  immediately  re- 
turned to  AdabaesT,  where  be  now  goes 
abroad,  vrith  all  freedom,  as  an  Armenian 
Chriatiaa,  and  nobody  dares  to  raolelt  him. 
This  is  the  Brst  instance  of  the  kind  that ' 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Turkey,  but 
probably  it  wiH  not  be  the  last.  We  hope. 
Indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
real  bond/ide  Turks  shall  hare  full  liberty 
to  worship  God  according  to  tbe  dictates  of 
tbeir  own  consciences,  and  no  longer  feat 
the  terrible  death-penalty  of  aposiacy. 


OsB  of  the  moat  andaeioni  and  snocessfnl 
of  all  prieKly  Impostures  of  modem  times 
— tbe  pretended  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  two  shepherd  boys  at  Solelte,  near 
Qrenohle,  in  September  1846 — has  just 
been  exposed  by  the  confession  of  one  of 
the  shepnerds,  that  the  whole  story  was  bD' 
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iDTSatloii.    Toa  hsTs  oftm  beard  of  the  sblacervmoa/iatlieir  preHnee,  ineceoid- 

mlrecle  of  Silelte,  bnt  the  Ule  hu  pro-  ance  wM  the  thsOTj  Ibat  tb«j  ware  onlj 

bablj  excited  little  more  notice  in  England  to  be  read  by  his  Holinen.    The  iciliiiu 

than  a  TulKBr  hiitorf  of  tome  mcameric  H.  Roiutelot  went  to  Home  himeelf  wilt 

wooden.    The  mind  natnTall;  lecoiUi  froiD  tfaia  corretpondence,  and  it  ia  reported  tluit 

betisTing  it  posBible  that  «iich  ■itoniehiDK  the  Pope,  reading  it  at  a  window,  nttoed 

impudenoa  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  BeTeraf  broken  aentencpa,  of  wbioh  wen 

utdiuchwide-apreadoredalitjootbepaTtof  bsard  onl;  the  words,  France,  Italj,  tba 

the  people,  can  exist  in  this  enlightened  (7)  world,  after  which   he  raised  hii  ejea  to 

center;.    Two  bojs,  named  Haximio  and  bearen  as  if  be  had  rsceired  some  tertiUe 

M^lanie,told  thepaatorof  their  parish  that  roTelation.      M.    Rooraelot    returned  U 

while  the7  were  walcblog  their  sheep  on  France  irith  a  special  indulgence  in  lui 

the  crett  of  a  mountain,  near  the  village  of  pocket  for  pilgrimages  to  Notre  Dame  dt 

Salette,  the  Great  Ladj  (as  the  Virgin  la  Salelte.  and  ereraince  that  timenoper- 

Marj  is  called  in  those  pans)  appeared  to  son  who  waa  not  prepared  to  be  stigmitud 

them,  and  told  them  that  the  potato  dis-  aa  a  bealhrn  and  a  pablican,  has  v^Moni 

eaie  and  man;  other  ecourgea  wonld  be  to  doubt  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  rrall; 

ioBieted  upon  France,  unless  the  people  aeen  at  Salette  io  1846.    It  is  partofllie 

became  convetted,  and  eapeeiall;  anlesa  historj,  that  on  the  spot  vhere  the  miracle 

thej  ligorouslj  Icept  the  Sabbath.     Ever  ocouired,  a  fountain  gushed  forth,  and  hu 

■ince  this  ridiculooa  re>platien  first  became  not  since  ceased  to  run.     M.  Roasselot  bu 

publio,  the  Cbumh  in  Fraace  has  been  ex-  dtiTen  a  tbrinug  trade  by  selling  the  w* 

tremelT  bullied  with  it.     To  judge  b;  the  raculous  watertopi1grimB,bnthehaslslelj 

pointed  diaquisitiona  in  the  relrgia  us -prints,  been  sorelj  grieved  b;  a  reverend  bralhrr, 

with  the  Univeri  at  their  head,  it  might  be  the  Vicar  of  Cnrps,  who  has  set  up  in  (In 

Bupposed   that  the  vast  majority  of  the  same  line  of  buaioess.   The  village  of  Corpi 

olerg;  believed  in  the  event.    But  it  is  is  about  four  or  five  miles  diatant  fiom  «■ 

known  that  in  private  conclave  the  "  black  letts,  and  is  situated  upon  the  ro&d  tlirongk 

dragoons"  inclined  to  a  atrongopinoD,  that  which  pilRrimB  pass  to  the  scene  of  tbe 

It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  put  tbe  seal  mirade.    The  Vicar  of  Corps  has  laid  in  l 

of  the  Charoh  upon  a  new  miracle.    How-  large  store  of  the  water  in  bottle,  and  [be 

ever,  the  Bishop  of  Boch^le,  who  made  a  impatience  of  the  pilgrims  to  possess  tie 

jaurne;  to  La  Salette  to  collect  evidence,  magic  liquid,  occasions  them  to  bny  largelr 

tubliahed  a  pamphlet  declaring  bis  entire  of  him  without  going  to  the  fountain-head, 

etief  in  the  story  told  bj  tbe  ahepherd  Moreover,  in  tbe  irinter  Beasun,  when,  owie; 

boja,  and  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  bj  a  fur-  to  tbs  snow,  Salette  is  often  not  accesiible, 

mal  and  official  edict,  declared  that  the  tbe  Corps  vicar  has  all  the  trade  to  himself. 
edict  was  to  be  believed  in,  and  ordered  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  biooi 
that  a  cbarcb,  to  be  called  the  Notre  Same     between  the  two  priests.    Whether  ownig 

ds  la  Salette,  should  be  built  on  tbe  spot  to  the  claabing  of  ibeir  {ntereats,  or  to  in; 
where  the  Virgin   appeared.    More   than     other  circuinstance,  1  know  not,  one  of  itie 

this,  thasanctiouofRome  has  been  obtained  interesting  shepherds,  who  for  eight  jan 
•a  the  miracle.     M.  Roussplot,  the  vicar-     nevor  swerved  from  the  original  falsehood, 

'-'-'--->■ '-'--•■■ ■- •-      -'    -       "■-  ■°-"-     Biprei- 

asedlo 

grounds  of  his  belief  in  t'wo'vofatnes  8vo.  It  respected  priests  of  the  whole  country,  thsl 
appears  that  tbe  ingenious  shepherds,  when  the  ator;  of  tbe  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
the;  narrated  part  of  what  the  Virgin  bad  tA  Salette  was  an  invention— not  an  illo- 
told  them,  said  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  sion,  not  a  ballucinanau,  liut  a  be  1  Whsl 
Lo  tell  all  she  said,  and  the  reserved  revela-  precise  conrse  the  Church  will  take  under 
tion  oftbe  Salette  is  commonly  alluded  to  these  circumstances  I  cannot  pretend  to 
in  the  Church  as  the  "  Shepherd's  Seorel."  i   .   .  ..-  ,    •..   .-»    ..  _..  ■!..   :_ - 

ButM.  Ronsseiol,  who  is  a  great  theologian, 
says  he  persuaded  the  boys  that  inasmuch 

as  the  secret  must  have  been  communicated     _,  ,_ ._ 

for  some  purpose,  and  they  did  not  know     wietcbes,  who  have -—  - 

what  use  to  maice  of  it,  an  exception  to  the  their  moneyfor  sever^  years  past,  that  the 
prohibition   was  necessarily  implied,  and     Pope  and  (he  Bishop  of  Grenoble  bad  de- 

that  they  conld  do  no  wrong  in  mating  a  ceived  them, 
clean  breast    to  the  visible  head  of  the 
chnrch,  tbe  Pope  of  Borne.     Accordingly 


■ive  priestly  si 
1  tell  the  pc 


■e  made  to  write  separately 
lettenconlaining  the  secret,  and  these  let-     Tsi  new-fangled  notion  .  entertuoed   by 
tenwerescrapnlonsly  sealed  with  consider-     some  of  the  Irish  jonmala  with  req>ect  to 
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tb«  niHi]  nMtioa  In  the  emigntion  mov*-  tbat  boantj  lo  proTid«nti«]lf  afforded  to 

ment,!!  rejectedasaDaoiuid  and  groundleu  otheri.     SomeiimeB  ther  iMm  nearly  bro' 

br  the  weitern  papers,  a>  for,  at  leait,  aa  ken  dotm  witb  grief^  when  thej  find  chej 

tbat  proriDce  is  in  mie«t<oii.    Tbe  SaUina-  oanaot  ba  admitted.     TbiB  is  the  case  ititb 

iiMi$bir('MaderateCoiuer>atiTa),  broaohM  man;  Hho,  bj  cleverneaB  in  their  degrad- 

1  theory  of  a  directly  conCrorj  tendanoy.  log  proreiiioD,  could  rob  from  the  public 

For  iiutaiice : — "  We  do  not  remember  to  enoogh  to  inpplj  all  their  wanta,  and  to 

bi'a  vitDeised  lo  many  of  the  peaiantry  enable  them  to  indulge  in  their  propeoritiea 

leiviiiK  lbs  conntrj ;    nor  faare  we  ever  af  riot  and  exeeas."  .  .  .  During  the  ah- 

lieard  of  prepanttJott*  ao  extensiTe  M  are  aeneeoflhe  goiemorfor  afeir  weeki,  "the 

beiog  mode  at  present  by  nnmeroni  parties  tnuutet  of  tbia  instilutiun  were  left  wholly 

Lntendiog  to  emigrate.    It  is  not  aleee  the  to  themselves,  one  of  their  own  number  act- 

Uoiled  States  and  the  Caoada*  that  are  ieg  as  temporary  auperintendeut.   They  did 

being  raplenithed  with  the  aelf- expatriated  not  digappoiot  tbe  expect&tioDs  entertkined. 

Irishmen ;  Ansirslla  seams  lo  attract  al-  The;   wrought    moat   diligently  at   their 

most  allwbo  are  able  to  moBlerthe  amount  trodee  of  pi '  .         .  .- 

otspasswe. 

BHl6e,   ^vrencetown,     Kiltormer,    and  erery  respect    in    the    most    proper  a 

Ejeramrt,  we  hear  of  neinben,  posaasaing  orderly  manner.     One  hundred  young  m..^ 

Eobatanee  and  comfort,  aboat  to  try  their  now  are  sheltered  In  this  refuge,  trained 

fortanesbyBToyage  tothesoathern  hemi»-  for  naeful  lifs,  and  sent  oat  annually  to 

phere.   liie'proapect  of  an  abuDdanc  har-  benefit,  instead  of  ii^uring,  society."  .  .  . 

leax  is  no  indaeement  to  remain.    There  "  With  eqaal  ancoess,  renewed  efforts  are 

teems  to  be  an  infatuatlen  in  the  minds  of  being  made  to  rescue  the  fallen  and  aban- 

the  rural  classes,  and,  as  if  in  dread  of  seme  doned  of  the  other  sex."  ..."  Nothing  is 

vmTiiI  disaster  impending  over  the  coantry,  more  coolrary  to  fact  than  to  sappose  t^at 

Ihey  leave  it  with  an  impetuosity  aneqoal-  works  of  charily  of  this  description  are 

led  in  the  annals  of  history.     WpU  may  we  hopeless.    The  greater  part  of  the  lapsed, 

eiclaim,  'What  will  tbe  end  be?'    While  in  every  institution  of  Christian  mercy,  are 

tti 9  emigration  waa  confined  to  the  mere  reacuedfrom  vice  and  criminality,  and  gome 

jwuntry,  wlia  were  in  a  great  meaanre  ar«  savingly  converted  to  God.    .  .  , 
uutted  by  their  friends  already  across  the         "  In  soma  conntrj  parta  the  condition  of 

Alluiic,  we  felt  bnl  little  alatm;   now,  thepoor  man'sbabitation  Isdiagroceful;  in 

lici>eTer,  tliat  large  numbers  of  young  men  onr  lorgs  teima  it  is  horrible  beyond  de- 

md  foong  women  of  respectability,  and  ia  scription.    The  physical  condition  of  the 

lb«  possession  of  oapital.  are  about  to  leave  poor  cannot  he  separated  from  tbe  moral. 

ihtirhODiefi,  we  have  grave  ideaaas  respects  Thewant  of  a  proper  dwelling-place  for 

Ihe  rcsnlt  of  socb  a  movement  upon  the  th«  working  man  Is  one  of  bis  greatest 

omntry.    Already  our  markets  have  been  WiaU,  and  is  ai  ittjurious  to  his  spirilnsl  oa 

■liiDned,  and  in  remote  districts  tbe  Roman  to  bis  bodily  health.  .  .  .   The   working 

Cilholic  chapels  are  half  deserted,  while,  classea,  when  placed  in  proper  lodging- 

"I  ihe  atreeta  ef  soma  country  towns,   a  bouses,  are  as  remarkable  for  aober  and 

'oilej  of  grape-abot  migbt  be  discharged  domestic  habits  as  the  inhabitants  of  our 

■ithoDt  DDcosioning  much  Ibsa  of  human  oonrte  aad  alleys  are  for  drunkenness,  im- 

life-     Ever  ainoe  the  ooantry  began  to  morality,  and  crime.    Sanitarjr  reform  la 

Tecaverfrom  the  effects  of  tbe  famine,  the  moral  reform."  .  .  . 
ipiritofemigratlonbasbBenou  tbeincreaae         .  .  .  "  There  are  tome  hundreds  of  thon- 

iniDDKthe  peasantry.  It  ia  strange,  indeed,  sandsofyoong  men  and  women,  employed 

'bit,  in  tbe  midst  of  prosperity,  and  with-  in  the  various  towns  in  the  kingdom  as 

Dul  a  redundant  population,  the  people  of  drapers' and  milliners' assistants,  etc  These 

ihiieountrj  should  manifest  each  signs  of  young 'people  are  primarily  amongst  the 

KilleBsnesB.     There  must   be   something  most  respeclahle,  and  bclung  to  the  most 

ridicallj  wrong  in  the  social  economy  of  virtaona  walks  of  life.  Tet  it  is  to  my  mind 

tne  country— some  chronic  disease  which  a  matter  of  certain  persuasion,  that  an  nc- 

polirtca]  empiricism  has  been  able  neither  due  proportion  of  their  nnmber  sink  into 

<e  discover  nor  eradicate."  the  loweet  depths  of  crime  and  infkmj. 

from   conversation  wiifa  many  degraded 

TUB  CHirTAia  «r  pentonvillb  uoDEi.  persons  °f  this  elass,  I  am  led  to  consider 

psiaoH  OK  pBiBONKBB  ARC  OBiMi.  their  moral  and    religious    condition,  in 
general,  in  the  houses  of  their  employers, 

Dcai)iaasingleyear,lberehavebeennp-  as  most  deplorable.    They  are,  in  almost 

vtrds  of  1500  voluQtary  applications  by  all  cases,  removed  from  borne  Influences, 

I*rbap9  the  most  accomplished  thieves  and  and  placed,  at  the  most  critical  period  of 

viersni)  Xn  the  metropolis,  all  earnestly  life,  in  the  midst  of  temptations.    The  love 

•olictiiag,  gome  even  with  tears,  a  ibwe  of  of  money  is  the  reigning  principle  of  their 
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IMW  mbodtt.    ET«*7tbiiiK  mart  b*  ncriBced  ment  of  parmu  of  inn,  ImnonUa  princi- 

tothii — tmth,  inl^ritj,  honoar,  eonadence.  pies,  whoM  hMTU  are  full  oiF  lora  to  Uk 

Ber«,  perhftpt,  tira  eril  begins ;  for  con-  wnb,  u  wcU  as  to  the  .penoni  of  the 

scieoMMingillBteue,  thewOTtfaipofOod,  pnjnlJ,  and  wbooB  mat  dure  ii  to  bri^ 

tba  rckdhig  Mid  hearing  of  bis  word,  are  tbem  to  the  knowle^e  of  tbe  onl  j  SaTTDar, 

given  Dp;  ttie  Lord's-daj  ii  dcToted  to  wliile  tb^rnaglaat  no  otbra  Deedfol  can 

Slsaiara,  and  tbe  eTaninga  of  tbe  week  to  and  imtnutiim.  Oae  great  object  to  be 
andng  paniea,  tbeatres,  and  tbe  tike,  erer  kept  Id  riew  ii  ta  make  tbe  mImoI,  m 
wben  tba  descent  to  crime,  pennrr,  aa  itwere,ab>ppybaiiie(atlie(Uldrwii."  .  . . 
earl  J  graTe,  or  eren  wone,  becomes  fright-  **  A.  IboroDg^  nfliDg  inrMl^ation  bj 
fblljT&pid.  .  .  .  In  eome  eitabKshmeDia,  It  Bagittratai^  aad  dMoSi^veineiitof  btirm 
la  eipecledtbattbeyoniig  people  ¥riU  leave  the  -better  reg:uktioa  t£  pnfalie-bmnn; 
after  breakfast  oo  8nndaj,.aad  not  return  pIeaaare-gardcBi,oaunoa,aDd  otber  plant 
till  night.  Where  do  thej  spend  tbe  da^7  of  pobHcreaort,  would npreHBacberine, 
la  trips  on  the  railway,  tbe  liver,  and  in  in-  bj  tbe  removal  of  ila  moat  prdWc  eaoMi. 
famoni  gudens.  Tber  are  dismisted  «t  a  ...  Manj  who  drank  deeply  «f  the  plea- 
mam  enf  a  noli  oe.  Wbalbecomesofjoiing  aareaof  gin  in  tbe  metropolu,  and  mdel 
men  or  Toung  women  who  haye  no  money  their  miserable  career  in  this  prison,  ban 
or  friends  near,  or  are  ashamed  to  appW  for  given  me  fall  deaoipliona  of  ttine  ]dM4 
help  in  proper  qnarters?  The  con<£tion  and  their  eoueqaences — Uiey  will  not  bar 
of  both  aexeaia  appalling  moDgh.  That  of  recital  in  pages  intended  for  general  ^- 
jonag  women  is  of  coarse  the  wont."  .  .  .  ntal.  Here  may  be  seen  the  vilest  asd 
..."  It  ia  an  observation,"  writes  the  most  depraved  of  the  hnmau  kind,  laiicd 
British  Ladies' Sodet J  for  Tisiliog  Prisons,  «hh  jonng  men  of  all  ranks  and  ebna 
"  which  baa  been  made  bj  an  eiperienced  who  have  a  genteel  appearance.  Koiie 
member  of  tbia  committee,  that  the  worst  bnt  well-dreaed  peraona  are  admitfed 
prison  cases  come  from  the  workhouses.  Dancing  and  mnaic-rooms,  lieeoMd  umlsr 
.  .  .  Gentlemen  are  willing  to  take  charge  acts  of  Fsriiament  passed  in  Oaotje  tbe 
of  prisoners,  bat  they  waald  tlunk  it  a  de-  Second's  reign,  better  in  some  paitKulin, 
gradation  to  be  governors  of  poorbonaea.  are  in  this  respect  woiae — that  virtsoai 
Why?  I  believe  the  anawer  simply  to  be,  yonng  women,  serranta,  milliners,  eta, be- 
in  one  case  they  are  enabled  to  keep  tbeir  qnent  tbem  in  great  nninber,  in  comiMm 
natural  place  in  aociety  by  adequate  anp-  with  abandtmed  persons,  and  with  tbe  liki 
port;  tbe  other  not.  The  same  remark  disaatroosconseqnencea." .  .  .  "Onemi^ 
applies  to  chaplains  and  school -masters,  very  welt  be  content  to  abide  by  tbe  sof- 
A  false  notion  of  economy  debars  tbe  poor  frages  of  the  very  dmnkard*  and  pleaaare- 
in  the  voikhonse  from  the  inestimable  takers  in  their  sober  mouanta.  Nooeenrse 
adroniage  of  a  high  sort  of  religious  and  with  bitterer  imprecations  the  pnblie-boiae 
moral  inflaence,  wholly  devoted  to  thrar  and  tbe  Sunday  pleasure- gronnd,  wUeh 
sphritnal  and  social  advancement,  and  en-  have  proved  the  sources  of  stich  wretcbed- 
taitt  a  loas  npon  society."  .  .  .  neii,  if  not  nrin,  to  themselvei."  .  .  . 

"Bagged  and  industrial  schools,  in  Chria-  "An  ensctraent  prohibiting  a  rednetkai 

tian  hands,  are  of  donble  vslae  in  the  pre-  of  fares  on  the  Sunday,  and  compdliDC 

vention  of  crime.    They  give  education  on  companies  tocsrry  passengers  in'tiie  teeeai- 

a  sound  basis,  and  to  (he  elass  most  in  dan-  class  carriages,  with  lights,  at  a  pnpa 

ger  of  fatting  from  virtue.    They  become  speed,  after  seven  o'clock  to  eleven,  on  tbs 

also  the  centrea  of  improvement  in  depraved  evening  of  Saturday,  and   back  eady  oa 

localities.    The  sentiments  of  my  friend  Hondaj  morning,  at  single  fares,  would 

Mr  Thompson,  of  BanchOTy-haDsa,  fally  i^nrenocompany,  woDldgivetothoaaads 

agree  with  my  own,  as  to  tbe  chief  value  of  over-worked  railway  servants  a  dsj  of 

of  all  achoola.    No  industrial  school  can  rest  in  their  families,  and  greatly  co^ks 

prosper  imless  placed  onder  tbe  manage-  to  public  morals." 


THE  WILBERFORCES. 

The  Wilberforcea  have,  for  some  years  past,  kept  themselves  with  snffident  pMnn- 
nence  before  the  ecclesiastical  world ;  and  in  their  ease,  at  least,  ample  evidence  has 
been  furnished,  that  a  love  fnr  evangelical  truth  does  not  run  in  the  blood.  What 
a  melancholv  luatorf  is  that  of  tbe  family  of  the  distinguished  William  Wllberfbrce, 
the  friend  of  the  dotrn-trodden  children  of  Africa — the  friend  of  Bible  Societies  and 
Ooroel  Misuons  1  We  remember  reading  with  a  ptunful  interest  the  memoir  of  this 
good  man,  which  was  written  by  his  tons.    It  was  remarkable  for  two  things. 
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First,  tlie  nnworthy  attempt  to  depr*mt«  Clarkson,  who  devoted  fais  whole  life  to 
the  CBuie  of  tbe  bUtb,  and  who  jastlj  holds  the  first  plice  among  those  who  kccom- 
plisbedtbe  ^reat  schieieineiit  of  negro  emancipation.  And  second,  there  was  the 
h:g:h-churchiem  with  which  it  abounded.  The  sons  were  at  great  pains  to  show 
that  their  father  had  nnich  lew  Bympathj  with  dissent  and  dissenters  than  he  was 
generallT  Eupposed  to  have ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  some  suspicious  circumstances 
of  friendlj  intercourse  with  this  sect,  be  was  still  a  staunch  Bupnorter  of  the  church 
established  bj  law.  And  to  what  has  this  bigh-diuTchism  tenaed  ?  We  have  it  in 
the  historj  of  his  family. 

WUbcrfoTce  had  fonr  sons.  The;  were  all  educated  at  Oxford,  all  became  cingj- 
men,  and  all  rapidlj  obtained  good  livings  in  the  Anglician  church.  William,  the 
eldest,  has,  for  some  time  back,  withdrawn  altogether  from  public  life )  and  his  wife 
has  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  and  become  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  degrading 
superstitions  of  Romanism.  Harry,  a  second  son,  was  vicar  of  East  Farleigh. 
After  enjoying  this  benefice  for  some  years,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  L.IOOO, 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  lought  repose,  like  his  sister-in-law,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
F&pil  cbujch.  He  made  the  discovery  that  the  English  church  was  not  universal 
— itwts  a  mere  national  church — that  it  was  not  apostolie.^it  was  cut  off  from  the 
sDcieot  trunk  of  the  Roman  chnrch  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  eighth  Henry — 
ibit  it  was  not  infallible,  having  no  one  to  decide  with  unerring  judgment  in  disputed 
matters  of  doctrine  and  practice.  The  Qorham  case,  settled  by  the  Privy  Council, 
coDSnned  those  suspicions,  and  he  immediately  embraced  the  communion  of  that 
church  which  profeuied  to  satisfy  all  bis  doubts.  Much  as  one  most  deplore  the 
citnelusioDs  to  which  he  came,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
did  not  remain  in  a  church,  and  eat  its  bread,  while  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  under- 
mine its  principles.  He  sacrificed  an  annual  income  of  L.IOOO,  when  he  fied  from 
the  domination  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  surrendered  his  power  of  judgment  to  the 
successor  of  St  Peter.  And  a  man  who  carries  out  his  convictions  of  duty  at  such 
an  expense  as  this  may  be  pitied ;  but  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  our  respect  for  honest  . 
Hid  straich  [-forward  conduct. 

A  third  son,  Robert,  was  Archdeacon  of  York.  He  haa  been  publishing  rather 
«it«n^ve)y  within  the  last  lew  years.  He  published  a  work  on  the  Incarnation,  the 
leading  idea  of  iriiich  is,  (hat  it  is  through  the  humanity  of  Christ  we  become  par- 
takers of  his  salvation  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  physical  union 
■ith  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  that  tlus  union  is  formed  and  sustained  through 
the  medium  of  the  sacraments.     The  treatise  is  a  goodly  octavo,  and  there  is  thus 

tty  of  space  for  an  explanation  of  the  opinions  brought  forward ;  but  the  author 
not  been  over  succesdul  in  making  his  meaning  clear.  Then  followed  a  slim 
'ulume  Ml  Baptism,  in  opposition  to  Goodc's  work  on  the  same  subject ;  and  about 
&  ;ta  and  a  half  ago  appeared  another  book  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine 
nf  the  Holy  Eucharist."  The  works  on  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  merely  an 
eipansion  of  the  sacramental  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  original  volume  on  the  In- 
carnation. The  Archdeacon's  opiidous  on  the  Lord's  Supper  have  occasioned  much 
eii^ltement  and  agitation  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  supposed  that  he  has 
advocated  the  two  Romish  doctrines,  Transubstantiation  aud  the  Mass, — there  is  an 
ulual  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  elements,  after  consecration,  arc  no  longer  bread  and  wine ;  and  there  is  a 
teal  sacrifice  for  sin — not  a  memorial _of  it — and  a  true  propitiation  for  human  guilt. 
At  tU  events,  Roman  Catholic  periodicals  have  accepted  this  treatise  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  of  their  church  on  this  subject.  The  Dublin  Berieui,  for  April 
1S5+,  says  of  it ;  "  We  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find  Mr  Wilberfbrce  establishing  the 
whole  sjstem  of  Catholic  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  at  present 
received  by  the  church  in  connection  with  the  see  of  Rome."  "  With  one  or  two 
rtceptions,  it  is  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church,  set  forth  once  more  in 
almost  the  very  terms  of  the  Tridentine  definition."  It  was  supposed  that  proceed- 
inga  ¥ould  be  instituted  against  him  for  publishing  doctrines  opposed  to  the  symbolic 
hooks  of  his  church  ;  and  many  were  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  a  second 
discussion,  which  might  possibly  prove,  still  more  than  the  Gorham  case,  how  much 
tlie  Eeformed  ChurtSi  of  England  stood  in  need  of  a  second  Reformation.     But  the 
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ftrchdeacon  h«s  put  &n  end  to  this  dispate,  bj  resting  his  prefenuents.  Tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  York  accepted  the  resignKtioD  very  readilj,  uid  no  donbt  he  wu  thankfol 

m,  would 
a  bj  lie 

ajchdeacon  far  hia  resignation  vas  the  Queen's  supremacr  in  spiritual  matten ;  ud 
the  grounda  of  his  objection  to  the  fotbI  Hupremacj  "  in  all  spirituBil  things  or  caiim° 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is  probable  enoi^h  that  this  ia  but  the  bs 
ginning  of  the  end,  and  that  he  vill  soon  fbUow  his  brotiier  to  the  Romish  chmth. 
He  ought  to  have  been  there  long  ago. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Wilberforces.  There  is  &  fourth  bod,  Samnd. 
who  is  at  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Possessed  of  fine  talents,  excellent  poirere  (if 
oratory,  and  of  a  most  fesdnating  manner,  he  eierciBea  a  \axge  influence  over  the 

J'onng  men  of  Oxford.  But  hia  career  has  not  been  one  of  unsullied  honour.  Hi! 
ellow-students  called  him  Slippery  Sam,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  his  future  condiKt 
has  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  the  impres^on,  which  was  formed  of  him  in 
hia  early  years.  Talent  without  principle,  decorated  with  a  great  affectation  of 
spiritua&sm,  appear  to  be  his  characteristics.  He  has  never  yet  convinced  the  worid 
that  he  is  a  thmvughly  honest  man,  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  when  the  hour 
of  dan(;er  comes.  Well,  the  bishop  has  got  into  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  Ibe 
Rev.  Mr  Brock,  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  regarding  his  brother  the  archdeacon.  Mi 
Brock  writes  the  bishop  to  this  effect  : — "  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  expressed 
it  as  jour  opinion,  that  the  views  which  have  been  propounded  bj  Archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce,  ia  his  book  entitled  *  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,'  are  the  onlj 
views  which  can  save  the  Church  of  England  from  the  dangers  which  beset  her  A 
the  present  oriaia."  The  bishop  answeia  in  the  negative.  He  never  said  so.  He 
adda,  however,  "  that  he  agreea  with  the  work  in  question  in  so  far  as  it  mainluDS, 
enforces,  and  illusb'ates  that  view  of  the  reality  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eiord's  Sup- 
per, which  Richard  Hooker  mentions  in  the  fifth  book  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  u 
the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  and  onr  Reformed  Church,"  and  then,  under  lie 
mask  of  great  piet^,  he  aceusea  Mr  Brock  of  uncharitableness,  of  bringing  railhig 
accusations,  of^  using  inflamed  and  exaggerated  lanrnage,  etc.  Mr  Brock,  bo«- 
ever,  is  a  man  of  too  much  vigour  to  be  so  easily  put  down.  He  answers  him,  keeps 
him  close  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  meets  his  personal  accusations  by  referrinf 
to  some  of  the  crooked  policy  of  the  pious  and  tearful  bishop  himself,  with  regard 
to  Bishops  Hampden  and  Gobat  We  do  not  enter  upon  the  lengthened  coires- 
pondence.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  bishop  appears  here  in  his  true  character, 
shuffling  and  slippery,  that  he  has  come  off  only  second  best  in  the  battle,  and  that 
he  himself  ia  quite  conscious  of  the  unpleasant  fact.  It  would  not  grieve  us  moeh, 
should  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  become  a  Papist.  He  would  do  infinitely  less  daouifc 
to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  were  he  an  avowed  Jesuit,  than  he  does  in  his  pre- 
sent position.  There  is  no  fear  of  Popery  in  tliiscountiy,  except  that  Popery  which 
exists  in  the  Episcopalian  Ghurdies  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  the  tnixat 
within  the  walls,  not  the  enemy  without,  that  occasions  any  apprehension.  And  not 
the  least  dangerous  of  those  traitors,  in  our  opinion,  ia  Samuel  Wilber&rce,  Bisbop 
of  Oxford. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  HABVEST. 

God  has  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness ;  and  the  abundant  harvest 
demands  our  special  gratitade.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  harvest, 
vhich  baa  now  been  safely  gathered  in.  The  last  season  was  most  unpro- 
pidoDS,  and  it  was  only  with  a  hard  struggle  that  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
conld  make  their  income  meet  their  expettditurc.  Had  the  present  harvest 
been  as  deficient,  it  would  have  occasioned  a  fearful  amount  of  misery. 
Bread  would  have  risen  and  wages  would  have  fallen ;  and  the  misery  would 
bave  been  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  this  country  is  engaged 
in  viT,  Mercifully  delivered  as  we  are,  from  the  horrors  of  war  upon  our 
own  shores,  we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  war  is  not  only  the  most 
uvage,  bet  also  the  most  expensive  employment  in  which  man  can  be  en- 
E»ged.  The  increased  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses  cannot  but  press,  with 
oiore  or  less  severity,  upon  the  springs  of  trade  and  commerce.  Thoughtful 
nee  were  afraid  to  express  the  ideas  which  sometimes  darkened  their  spiritsi 
vhen  another  de&dent  harvest  presented  itself  to  their  imagination ;  and 
prayers  were  offered,  with  unusual  earnestness  and  solemnity,  that  God 
>vould  remember  us  in  mercy,  and  make  his  paths  drop  down  fatness — and 
It  was  so.  We  had  a  season  of  almost  unexampled  brilliancy.  And  whea 
Uie  appointed  weeks  of  harvest  came  round,  the  fields  were  waving  with 
jellow  com,  and  the  reaper  brought  in  his  sheaves  rejoicing.  The  joy  of 
barvest  is  a  nohle  joy ;  and  all  nature  sympathises  with  the  outburst  of 
gladness  which  is  evoked,  when  there  is  plenty  in  the  land,  both  for  man 
and  beast.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  such  a  wide  sympathy. 

I.  An  AsmtDANT  Harvest  la  a  General  Blessing-. — Hunger  is  the  first 
necessity  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  most  terrible  incidents  recorded  in  the 
page  of  history  are  connected  with  this  awful  craving  for  food.  What  man. 
will  do,  goaded  on  by  fierce  hnnger,  the  tales  of  shipwrecks,  with  which  we 
Are  all  famiUar,  afford  the  most  melancboly  proof.    And  what  woman  will 
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do,  even  motlieni,  in  this  sad  calamitj,  we  know  from  the  frightful  (ngedjb 
JeruBalem,  when  ladies  of  high  rank,  tender  and  pitifal  women,  ate  thdi 
own  children,  to  preserve  tbemaelves  from  death.  But,  without  havii^ 
recourae  to  such  harrowing  illustrations,  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  food 
has  a  moat  injurious  influence  upon  health  and  life.  The  body,  deprived  of 
its  proper  nourishment,  is  enfeebled ;  it  becomes  more  susceptible  of  disease. 
It  has  less  power  to  resist  contagious  influences,  and  pestilence  follows  in  ibe 
wake  of  &mine.  If  you  desire  an  extensive  illnstration  of  this  truth,  yon 
have  no  more  to  do  than  cast  your  eyes  across  the  Irish  channel,  and  con- 
template the  scenes  of  which  that  countiy,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  Uieatn. 
Bundreda  of  thousands  of  the  Irish  population  were  delivered  from  death  bf 
the  unparalleled  generosity  of  Britain  ;  but  you  cannot  feed  a  whole  natioD, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  pestilence  completed  what  the  famine  had  b^tm. 
Unqnestionably,  we  occupy  a  different  position  than  the  Irish.  Onr  higlwc 
industrial  resources,  our  superior  habits  of  living,  and  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character,  would  prevent  us  from  sinking,  though  we  shoald  Wc 
R  series  of  onpropitious  harvests,  into  that  appalling  gulf  into  which  Irelind 
was  precipitated  at  once.  But,  even  among  ourselves,  the  character  of  the 
harvest,  even  for  a  single  year,  tells,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  comfort^ 
the  health  and  life  of  the  community.  If  food  be  dear,  there  ia  an  increase 
of  disease,  and  death  pursues  his  labours  with  unusual  activity  and  power. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  country  sixers,  and  a  feeling  of  discontent  b^us  to 
be  cherished  with  regard  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Even  the  rich  monc  of 
the  gospel,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  fall  like  the  accents  of  mockery  upon 
the  ears  and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  is  pained  with  hunger,  and  who 
knows  not  where  his  next  meal  is  to  come  from.  If  you  would  make  that 
man  listen  to  you  with  attention,  when  you  speak  to  him  of  Jwtts  and  the 
resarrection,  you  must  feed  him  first  and  teach  him  afUrwards,  And  if 
theee  things  be  so,  surely  oar  hearts  diould  beat  all  the  higher  with  giatitode 
for  the  rich  store  of  blessings,  with  which  God  baa  just  favoured  us.  He 
has  given  as  a  harvest  almost  without  precedent.  And  what  does  this 
mean  t  It  means  that  disease  is  diminished,  and  that  hnmui  life  is  ^to- 
longed.  It  means  that  mor«  workmen  are  employed,  and  that  thora  it  > 
better  remuneration  for  their  honest  induatry.  It  means  that  more  children 
are  sent  to  school,  and  that  Christian  temples  we  better  filled.  It  means 
that  the  breath  of  poUtical  society  is  sweetened,  and  thai  the  trade  oi  tbt 

gilitical  quack  ia  spoiled,  who  lives  upon  the  misery  and  ^discontent  of  lus 
Hows,  by  promising  him  all  eorts  of  impoeiible  thi^s.  The  eonmand 
was  issued  to  the  Israelites,  that  when  they  were  brought  onl  from  the  wilder- 
neas  and  placed  in  Canaan,  a  land  wherein  they  would  eat  bread  witfacwt 
Scarceness :  "  When  thou  hast  e^en  and  art  full,  then  thoa  shftlt  bl^  the 
Lord  thy  God  {at  the  good  land  which  He  bath  given  thee."  Let  ne,  then, 
praise  Him  for  his  great  goodness,  as  respects  our  propttiona  harveat.  "  0 
Lord,  thoa  givest  food  to  alt  flesh,  for  thy  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

XL  It  IS  AN  UKUXBD  BLEBSHTd. — By  this,  we  meaa  thai  it  iq  a  Umoi^ 
which  does  good  ta  all,  and  evil  to  none.  All  blessings  are  not  of  ihit 
ebaracter.  One  man  thrives  in  basioeas,  be  dtanks  God  for.  it  bet^nae  he 
has  made  use  of  no  improper  means  to  accomplish  his  ot{jeot;  hut  yet  bis 
prosperity  may  have  helped  materially  to  diminish  the  rssooroes  of  others. 
And  when  he  thinks  of  this,  a  shade  of  sorrow  is  mangled  with  his  joy. 
Another  mas  invents  a  machine  which  will  not  only  make  his  own  fwtotte, 
but  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  npo»  society  ;  he  is  fully  wwnre  of  this, 
and  if  possessed  of  a  benevolent  dispoution,  he  ctuwot  Intf  b«  gneTed  thai 
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ttieliiBt  effect  of  iha  invention  majbe  to  throir  thoasandi  ont  of  employ- 
ment. We  must  rejoice  if  the  freedom  of  oornstiTe  land  be  ]weserved, 
even  thoogh  it  has  been  efiected  by  the  destmction  of  the  enemies  who 
iaraded  oar  shores ;  but  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  mourn  over  tbs 
gad  necessity  of  def«iding  our  liberties  by  the  shedding  of  human  blood  T 
Sut  when  God  grants  as  abandant  harvest,  there  is  not  the  slightest  gloom 
to  diminish  the  universal  joy.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  landlord,  a  blessing 
lo  the  farmer,  a  blessing  to  the  consumer.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  blesninga 
which  Jehovah  bestows  upon  us,  in  which  there  is  not  room  left  for  the 
most  discontented  spirit  to  find  fanlt  with  the  rich  bounty,  which  has  been 
scattered  over  the  land.  Here  the  Free  Trader  and  Protectionist  meet 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  shake  hands  cordially  together.  Whatever 
difference  of  o^nion  may  exist  between  them,  as  to  the  laws  which  should 
regolste  the  importation  of  food,  in  this  they  are  agreed,  that  a  good  crop 
npoD  our  own  fields  is  better  for  us  than  a  good  crop  in  France,  in  Rosma, 
or  in  America.  A  person  would  be  counted  little  better  than  a  fiend  in 
bufflHD  shape,  who  refuses  to  share  in  the  joy  of  harvest.  It  is  truly  an 
omnixed  blessing,  a  blessing  which  injures  no  one,  a  blessing  which  nobody 
gnidges.  God  is  making  us  this  year  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and 
be  is  feediag  us  beside  the  still  waters. 

UL— It  is  a  BLBsaiiie  wsica  cokes  i>ntECTi.T  rsOH  God. — Commercial 
prosperity  is  a  great  blessing  as  well  as  a  propitious  season,  and  is  equally 
tbe  resnlt  of  the  divine  benevolence.  But  the  truth  is  not  so  manifest  to 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  For  one  person  that  acknowledges  the  hand  of 
God  in  commercial  pursuits,  yon  will  find  ten  tliat  do  bo  in  the  processes 
of  agricnlture !  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  Ae  operations  of  commerce 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  machinery,  the  wheels  are  very  numerous,  all 
acting  upon  each  other,  and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  hence  mea 
are  apt  to  forget  that  unless  th»«  were  the  Living  Spirit  within  the  wheels, 
regulating  the  movements,  the  machine  would  soon  get  into  disorder  and  be 
broken  in  pieces.  At  times  the  machine  drags  heavily  and  works  by 
UDflasy  jolts,  and  aebms  as  if  it  would  stop  altogether ;  and  then  the  thought 
is  forced  in  upon  the  mind  that  there  is  a  presiding  Spirit  who  regulates 
buman  affairs.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  agriculture.  The  agency 
of  man  is  indeed  required  here,  bat  never  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  us  un- 
mmdful  of  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  agency  of  God.  Talk  of  second 
causes  as  fools  or  philosophers  may,  the  great  Fjbst  Cause  cannot  here  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  the  agency  of  man,  nor  the  efficacy  of  second  causes 
l^t  every  year  makes  all  things  new,  and  that  upon  each  returning  season 
renews,  as  it  were,  the  miracle  of  the  creation.  A  seed  is  cast  into  the  ground, 
it  rots  and  dissolves.  By  a  mysterious  process,  life  springs  from  that  dead^ 
wrrupt  mass.  There  are  dews  and  rains,  and  cold  and  heat.  A  shoot 
forces  its  way  through  the  soil ;  the  showers  descend,  and  the  sun  pours 
forth  his  genial  influences.  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.  Apart  ftixa  God,  all  human  science  could  not  make  i^ 
single  seed  germinate;  you  might  as  well  put  a  stone  in  the  ground,  give  it 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  expect  it  to  grow  up  a  rock.  It  is  God  who  does  it 
all.  And  as  not  one  seed  can  germinate  without  his  life-giving  influence,. 
so  that  is  required  every  moment,  until  the  precious  grain  is  cut  down  by. 
the  hands  of  the  reaper.  By  withholding  his  showers  or  his  sunshine,  by 
sending  down  dduging  raids  upon  the  earth,  by  giving  commission  to  the. 
locust,  the  peltnei>w(Hrm,  or  some  other  destructive  insect,  or  by  efiecting. 
a  alight  cbu)g«  iit  the  OMiditibns  of  the  atmosphere,  how  easily  would  it  W 
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for  Him,  when  onr  bopes  are  at  tbe  higbest,  to  crush  them  in  an  iiutao^ 
and  to  turn  our  fertile  fielda  into  barreaness  1  We  are  dependent  npon  Bia 
for  every  morsel  of  food  of  which  we  partake,  and  this  should  lead  lu  to 
raise  high  our  song  of  gratitude  for  bis  continuous  lib^ality.  "  He  caaeelli 
the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he 
may  bring  food  out  of  the  earth,  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  d 
man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strengthenelh  man's 
heart."  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it :  thou  greatly  enriehest 
it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water :  thou  preparest  them  ixo, 
when  thou  bast  so  provided  for  it.  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness ;  and  thy  paths  dropdown  fatness.  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  0 Lord, 
but  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee."  We  bless  thee,  then,  0  God,  "  for  tb« 
precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew  and  for  the  deep  that  coucbelh 
beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the 
precious  fruits  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth, 
and  for  the  fulness  thereof." 

And  what  theu  remains  T  Is  our  gratitude  to  be  a  mere  temporary  senti* 
ment,  evaporating  in  tbe  words  which  give  it  utterance?  If  God  hss  u 
blessed  us,  let  ns  not  abuse  his  goodness  by  vanity,  luxury,  and  vitiadi^; 
entertain  meat.  If  God  has  so  blessed  us,  let  the  poor,  the  church  at  home, 
the  mission  cause,  all  benevolent  objects  share  in  our  prosperity.  We  an 
stewards,  not  proprietors.  If  Ood  has  so  blessed  us  with  regard  to  tem- 
poral provision,  let  it  raise  our  thoughts  upward  to  that  heavenly  food  irith 
which  all  our  heavenly  wants  are  supplied.  Let  us  not  forget  Hot  who 
said,  "  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  Ihe  wilderness,  and  are  dead.  Thii 
is  the  broad  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  Whoso  eatetb  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eCernsl 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  lost  day !"  Fhilo. 


THE  WISDOM  WHICH  IS  PROM  ABOVE,  AKD  THE  PHXLOSOPHT 
WHICH  IS  PROM  BELOW. 

T^E  history  of  fallen  man  presents  the  thoughtful  and  Christian  inqoirer, 
when  viewed  as  one  broad  and  continuous  panorama,  with  little  else  than 
a  consecutive  series  of  monotonous  repetitions  of  the  same  errors,  vices,  and 
crimes — diversified,  indeed,  by  the  accidents  of  clime,  country,  and  sodal 
conditions,  Vut  everywhere  exhibiting  the  same  fertile  profusion  of  "  evil,  and 
only  evil,'  and  that  continually."  Amidst  the  nearly  universal  absence  from 
the  field  of  human  action,  of  the  higher  as  well  as  tbe  homelier  virtues,  and 
tbe  moral  darkness  which  envelops  the  nations,  as  the  flood  of  bumanitj 
sweeps  onward  to  our  own  times,  there  is  hut  one  ray  of  light,  and  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Creator  himself,  to  enrich  with  hope,  and  to  gild  the  futon 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  chronicles  of  one  people,  y/e  find  the  histerj 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  we  trace  the  origin  of  his  errors  and  his  sor- 
rows, and  find  in  the  pages  of  a  divine  revelation  the  antidote  to  his  sins  and 
Bufferings.  A  flood  of  light  is  poured  upon  the  character  and  condition  ot 
our  fallen  nature,  from  its  "  dim  original  and  prime,"  through  all  its  succes- 
sive and  varying  phases  of  barbarism,  and  of  evanescent  and  imperfect  civi> 
lizations,  its  vain  and  obsolete  philosophies,  and  its  long  and  weary  search 
afterawisdomwhich  wasnot  to  be  found  within  this  "  visiUe  diurnal  Sphere." 
'^e  ways  of  God  to  man  are  ^lere  found  to  be  fully  vindicated,  and,  from 
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tbe  summit  of  the  nnireTse,  the  "  desire  of  all  natioos  " — the  God-man— is 
seen  pointing  out  the  only  path  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  dropping  from  the 
great  sacrifice  on  Calvary  the  rich  and  reviving  influencea  of  renewing  and 
tlevating  grace  into  the  heart  of  OQr  common  homaoity.  In  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  we  con  trace  out  ibe  atrivings  of  God  witli  man,  to  indace 
him  to  adopt  Hb  wisdom,  which  was  from  above,  instead  of  bb  own,  which 
vaa  from  below.  And  many  and  various  have  been  the  devices  in  the  heart 
of  man  to  elicit  for  himself  a  wisdom  which  should  gain  for  lum  the  favour 
of  his  misunderstood  Creator  and  Judge,  and,  at  the  some  time,  leave  in  full 
Bctirity  hb  earth-hom  passions  and  desires,  and  tlius  make  over  to  him  both 
worliifl  at  once — the  present,  with  its  glittering  and  gaudy  succeasion  of 
ephemeral  objects,  and  a  future  illuminated  by  the  brilliant  but  deceitful 
lights  of  a  false  religion,  or  the  misleading  and  meteoric  gleams  of  a  vain 
philosophy.  In  every  age  of  the  world,  this  desire  of  the  human  mind  after 
a  deity  and  a  religion  of  its  own  production — a  convenient  compromise,  by 
which  it  conid  make  terms  with  tbe  supernatural,  and  also  eqjoy  in  its  full 
Islitude  the  natural,  has  mainly  excited  and  employed  the  great  moving 
Hgendes  of  hnman  society.  And  so,  from  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  the  m^ 
of  the  East,  and  tbe  philosophy  of  the  classic  ages,  down  to  the  soi  duant  pro- 
Ibund  thinkers  and  teachers  of  philosophy  in  more  recent  times,  has  war 
ever  been  levied  against  the  rightful  claims  of  tbe  Divine  Creator  over  the 
consciences  and  minds  of  His  intelligent  creation.  And  the  prince  of  this 
world  has  largely  prevailed,  sometimes  by  the  vulgar  force  of  low  and  sordid 
superstition,  and  at  other  times  by  "  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called," 
bus  he  set  up  his  temple  and  worship  in  this  world  ;  yea,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  high  material  civilisation,  and  aided  by  a  spurious  philosophy,  and  an 
adulterated  Christianity,  he  has  largely  subjected  the  demi-civilized  mind  of 
Europe  to  his  debasing  and  enthralling  sway. 

God  bos  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the  secret  heart  of  man. 
Not  alone  did  the  tboasand  voices  of  material  nature  proclaim  "  a  present 
Deity  " — voices,  the  deep  echoes  of  which  rolled  through  the  vast  recesses 
of  his  spiritual  being ;  but  the  vicegerent,  conscience,  spoke  at  times  in  awful 
thunders  to  hb  guilty  and  alarmed  spirit,  of  "  righteousness,  temperaDco, 
and  judgment  to  come."  But  man  fled  from  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
soaght  for  shelter  in  vain  oblations,  and  tbe  smoke  of  many  sacrifices,  and 
called  upon  his  priest  to  interpose  his  vicarious  influence,  and  propitiate  for 
him  a  justly  incensed  God.  The  corruption  of  pure  Christianity  into  Popish 
errors  and  devices,  has  l>een  justly  termed  "  the  masterpiece  of  tbe  devil." 
It  arrested  the  progress  of  divine  truth  in  the  most  cultivated  and  enlightened 
communities  that  have  existed  since  its  promulgation,  and  to  a  lai^e  extent 
it  converted  their  developing  moral  and  intellectual  energies  into  engines  for 
its  destrucliDn.  The  oppressive  weight  of  an  impure  and  prostituted  Chris- 
tianity, itself  the  upholder  of  all  other  social  oppressions  and  injustices, 
stimulated  the  resentment  of  literary  and  philosophic  minds,  who,  turning 
away  from  God's  .revelation  in  the  Scriptures,  in  tbe  pure  mirror  of  which 
they  would  have  found  everywhere  reflected  the  image  of  a  glorious  and  per- 
fect religion  —  the  real  friend,  comforter,  and  supporter  of  man-:-they 
set  themselves,  with  devilbh  ingenuity,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  th« 
entire  fabric  of  revealed  truth,  that  tlie  fall  of  the  true  might  bring  along 
with  it  the  destruction  of  tbe  lolee  Christianity.  It  is  a  law  of  God's  provi- 
dence that  reaction  everywhere  follows  excess  and  abuse.  Soman  Catholi- 
cism, or  corrupted  Christianity,  when  it  bad  reached  its  acm^  produced  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  Befor- 
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tnation  wai  more  or  Un  eomplete,  bu  bMn  the  improved  moral  and  MMkl 
ooodition  f>f  the  Tftrioos  comuunitiei  into  which  it  penetrated.  With  wne 
exceplioM,  tins  great  reaction  against  a  corrupted  Chrifitiaiiity  was  nert 
feebly  felt  and  Boataiaed  on  the  Continent  oF  Enrope,  wbere  it  or^inated. 
Bomanism  recovered  mnch  vi  the  ground  which  it  had  loet,  and  was  able  to 
crash  oat  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  life^rii^  principles,  and  nsnl 
and  social  energies  which  it  beetowed  Dpon  Engtand  aad  Seotiaad.  Ont  of 
this  second  triumph  of  a  cwrmpt  Christianity,  with  its  deleterione  eSecta  oa 
society,  arose  the  reactionary  atheism  ef  the  eighteenth,  and  the  more 
subtle  and  dangerous,  because  more  rKtionalistic  infidelity  of  ike  uiDcleealh 
eentnry. 

We  bare  been  led  into  this  coorae  of  tboo^t  by  the  peraaal  of  a  recent 
pnblicAtion,  "  lite  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  CeMtiry.** 
This  valuable  work  we  shall  not  attempt  to  review  mitMitely.  It  exfailnts 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  excellent  and  highly-gifted  writer,  bul,  as 
in  most  French  writings,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  a  saper-r^nement  of 
expression,  a  subtle  and  overstrained  'analysis  xif  ebanwter,  and  an  over- 
estimate of  individual  men.  For  instance,  Id.  Tioet  aajs,  "after  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thereis nothing  ma  great 
as  BoBBuet.*'  We  consider,  that  few  thinking  and  cultivated  minda  which 
have  read  his  "  Oraisone  Funebres,"  will  be  disposed  t*  give  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  this  absolute  dictum.  We  like  Vinet'a  aceonat  of  the  Di^  de  St 
Simon,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Roussaau,  better  than  the  rest 
of  his  biographical  and  critical  sketches.  The  last  two  especially,  are  touched 
with  a  masterly  pencil,  and  their  distingniahing  peculiarities  brought  fully  out. 
The  exquisite  wit  and  bitter  irony,  the  generous  impulses,  and  love  of  free- 
dom, jnalice,  and  hnenanity  of  Voltaire,  with  that  ferocions  antagonism  to 
Cliristiaaity,  which  with  liim  at  times  amounted  to  a  species  of  insanity,  bit 
low  impurity  and  oecnsional  buffoonery,  witfa  his  graceful  ease  and  humonr, 
are  dwelt  upon  and  iadividnalized  at  lengtli.  We  could  have  wished  the 
critic  had  been  rather  more  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  the  polluting  im> 
purities  which  stain  so  many  of  the  pages  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  as  weU 
as  some  of  their  oompalriots ;  impurities  which,  in  the  charms  of  their  styl^ 
and  their  touching  eloquence,  are  but  loo  apt  to  pieasa  when  they  sfaoold 
shock  the  younger  class  of  readers.  The  work  is  indeed  a  text-book  for  the 
student  of  French  literature,  and  in  other  and  higher  respects,  is  no  1«8 
valuable. 

In  this  work  the  learned  and  accomplished  writer  analyses  the  sentiments, 
eharacters,  and  styles,  of  the  great  authors  belonging  to  the  times  of  Louii 
XIV.  and  his  successor.  His  inquiries  indeed  are  chiefly  directed  to  a  criti- 
cal and  literary  examination  of  their  merits,  but  being  aaiccere  and  elevated 
Christian,  as  well  as  a  literary  man,  he  points  out  with  eingular  power  and 
effect  the  elaborate  manifestations  of  infidelity  with  which  so  many  of  thew 
works  are  leavened.  BouBsean  and  Voltaire  mxy  be  considered  as  the  leadM? 
in  the  anti-Chriitianity  crusade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  the 
literary  Titans  of  their  age  and  country.  The  forma,  in  his  "  Contrast 
Social,"  levelled  bis  burning  eloquence  at  the  foundation-principles  <d 
•odety ;  and  in  his  other  works  he  sought  to  undermine  the  tilths  and 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  eubslitnle  in  their  place  a  dreamy 
aantimenta^m,  and  a  self-BuScient  and  licentious  egotism.      The  latter, 
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'wi^  a  mind  and  inject  bf  a  broader  and  more  commandmg  clut> 
TO/at^r,  and  a  wider  range  of  mental  rMonroes,  struck  at  the  roots  of  tlw 
Chriatiaii  tyatxm,  and  assailed  it,  sometimes  with  the  duperate  form  of 
a  persoiwl  malignity,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  individual  quarrel  betwixt 
Jesus  Christ  and  himself;  while,  at  other  tjmes,  he  scattered  against  it,  in 
every  direction,  his  bitter  sarcasms,  his  magnificent  ironj',  and  his  many- 
ton  ed  and  ingenioas  pleasantries. 

^Hie  state  of  society  in  which  these  extraordinary  men  lived  and  moved, 
and  had  their  congenial  being,  was  the  moat  corrupt  in  its  principles 
and  practicas,  and  the  most  fascinating  and  gracefol  in  its  exterior,  that 
perhaps  the  world  ever  saw.  The  corruptions  of  religion  were  aided  l^ 
the  boundless  Hcahtiotisnass  of  tise  moat  di8Solut«  of  European  courts,  and 
the  most  depraved  of  aristocracies,  religious  and  political.  Whilst  to  the 
external  bbeeiver,  the  perished  ease  and  elegant  refinemenU  of  social 
life,  with  the  universal  literary  and  philosophic  pretension  of  the  age, 
covered  with  a  graceful  mantle  the  hideous  corruption  that  lurked  and 
festered  below;  Han,  a  great  but  ruined  intelligence,  "half  dust,  half 
deity,"  now  claiming  "kindred  widi  the  skies,"  in  his  best  capacities  and 
lofUer  aspirations,  and  now  burying  his  mighty  energies  in  the  sordid  earth, 
and  bestializing  beneath  &b  beasts  of  the  fidd,  cannot  however  shake  off  en* 
tirely  the  wei^t  of  superincumbent  Deity,  The  voice  divine  caUs  to  him 
incessantly,  "Adam,  where  art  AouT"  and  hide  himself  as  he  may,  within  th« 
lurid  shadows  of  a  debasing  superstition,  or  flee  as  he  can  irom  the  thoughts 
which  opprefiB  and  terrify  him,  into  the  meretrinons enjoyments  of  the  giddy 
multitude,  the  necessities  of  his  immortal  nature  overtake  him  everywhere, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  struggles  to  escape,  chiun  him  down  before  the  footstool 
of  his  Creator  and  inevitable  Judge.  Henoe,  the  endless  variety  of  eompre- 
mises  which  he  makes  with  the  voice  of  consdenoe,  and  the  variety  of  shi^ 
he  is  rednced  to  in  order  to  find  out  a  deity,  less  pure  and  holy,  and  mora 
tolerant  of  sin,  and  who  will  accept  what  be  is  willing  to  give,  the  emptiness 
of  Terbid  devotion,  or  mere  Kp  service,  with  all  the  grand  appliances  of  the 
solemn  looking  temple,  the  cloud  of  fragrant  incense,  the  stoled  priest,  and 
the  choral  swell  ringing  through  the  long-drawn  aisle.  These,  in  all  ages, 
and  costlier  gifte  still,  he  bas  always  been  willing  to  give.  But  to  obey  the 
command,  "My  son  give  me  thy  heart,"  he  considers  a  hard  surice  indeed. 
Hia  heart  he  would  fiiia  ccmsider  his  own,  to  bo  bestowed  wherever  inclina- 
tion may  direct.  The  bulk  of  mankind  everywhere  subside  willingly  into  a 
nominai  religion,  and  vrfien  that  is  corrupted  by  priestly  artifice,  and  ren- 
dered oppressive  by  priestly  domination,  the  higher  class  of  minds  rise  ia 
rebellion,  and  whilst  they  concede  an  outward  conformity,  they  sot  them- 
selves determinedly  to  subvert  the  principles  of  all  revealed  religion,  substi- 
tnting  a  cold  negation  in  their  place,  or  refining  down  their  letter  and  spirit 
into  the  ban-en  gensrslitiea  of  a  sentimental  pantheism,  or  the  plausible  dogmaa  ~ 
exrtracted  from  a  meagre  and  dihMed  natural  religion.  This  is  all  that  the 
ivisdom  of  man  which  is  from  bdow  can  give,  when  he  will  not  avail  hint- 
self  of  llie  wisdom  which  is  &om  above,  but  will  walk  by  the  taper  of  natural 
reason,  preferring  the  twilight  darkness  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  to  the  light, 
life,  and  immortal  hopes  of  a  revealed  Christianity. 

Hall  finely  and  truly  remarks,  that  "  infidelity  was  a  poistmous  weed  bred 
in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  corrupted  Oiristianity."  S\xh  was  the  character 
of  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  specially  in  France.  And 
whilst  the  eminoit  writers  and  philosophic  minds,  who  gave  it  its  chief  utter- 
ances, and  by  its  insidious  influences  undermined  public  and  private  morals, 
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prepared  the  way  for  tbe  -subTenion  of  the  entire  todal  fabric  in  the  sangd- 
nary  coDTulsions  at  its  cloae,  they  atoned  but  slightly  to  mankind  for  "  tht 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion  dire,"  by  the  mere  grace  and  beauty  of  thur 
literary  compositions,  or  by  any  solid  and  useful  principles  which  tiiej  ennn- 
(nated.  European  society,  shaken  to  its  base  by  the  terrible  outbreak  of 
human  passions  as  exhibited  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1790,  and  juslljr 
attributing  much  of  its  sanguinary  character  and  excesses  to  the  demorahza- 
tioD  indaced  by  tbe  &lse  and  infidel  philosophies  of  the  preceding  geoeratJoD, 
wisely  and  prudently  retreated  within  the  shelter  and  security  of  a  Divine 
fievdation,  requiring  a  definite  and  practical  morality  for  time  as  well  as  for 
eternity. 

For  a  time  the  Genius  of  infidelity  seemed  to  be  rehnked,  and  to  retreat 
abashed  before  the  spectacle  of  the  social  ruins  and  convolaiona  which  bti 
inspirations  hod  been  munly  instrumental  in  producing.  But  it  was  01J7 
for  a  brief  space,  and  to  reproduce,  in  lees  offensive  and  mora  iaaidions  formi, 
bis  undiminished  hostility  to  a  divine  revelation,  with  its  self-denying  and 
humbling  truths  and  requirements.  The  metaphysical  and  refining  charac- 
ter of  the  German  mind,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  gave 
birth  to  a  succession  of  acute  aod  powerful  rcasoners,  who,  profrasing  s 
nominal  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  set  themselves  deliberBtdj 
to  dilute  its  chief  historical  verities,  and  its  fundamental  truths  and  doctrinet, 
into  a  weak  and  washy  rationalism,  and  a  mythic  vagneneas,  obscurity,  end 
emptiness.  To  these  have  succeeded  two  other  classes  of  opponents,  wlikb 
inay  be  represented  by  the  schools  of  Theodore  Parker  of  America,  and 
Francis  Newman,  The  spedona  generalities  and  concessions  of  the  fini 
of  these  writers  are  by  no  means  adopted  by  hia  English  compeer.  Ita 
latter  openly  derides  and  decries  the  wisdom  and  the  mtvaUty  alike  of  tbt 
New  Testament,  and  ia  quite  prepared  with  a  more  perfect  system  of  mord 
obligation,  and  a  higher  standard  of  duty,  than  are  to  be  found  in  its  pag» ! 
Along  with  these  we  find  such  philosophers  as  the  author  of  "  Veatigee  of 
the  Creation,"  who  would  insinuate  that  this  present  goodly  frame  of  thinp 
is  but  the  slow  and  continuous  growth  of  self-acting  and  aelf-sostainingBgentii 
developing  throngh  a  long  succession  of  ages  their  underived  and  nncom- 
maoded  appetetencies  and  inherent  powers  of  [Wtiduction.  Political  discos- 
tent,  also,  on  the  continent  and  in  our  own  country,  fretting  at  the  sodil 
restrictions  upon  its  progresa  upwards  in  the  body  politic,  has  carried  its  dir> 
ing  researches  into  the  fields  of  religious  and  moral  obligation;  and  the 
Holyoakes  and  Southwells,  with  less  of  reticence  and  caution  than  their  more 
cultivated  allies,  have  openly  avowed  their  entire  disbelief  in  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  covered  Uie  lower  basement  of  society,  to  a  lai^  extent,  with  tbt 
-leprous  diatilment  of  their  vulgar  and  brutalizing  infidelity.  AaA  so  it  is, 
men  will  not  have  "  this  Man"  to  reign  over  Ibem,  and  will  set  up  lords  of 
their  own  fashioning,  for  such  limited  homage  as  they  choose  to  offer  to 
them.  And  thus  the  rank  luznriance  of  a  high  material,  and  imperfect 
moral  and  intellectual  civilization,  gives  birth,  in  its  own  way,  to  a  variety  of 
parricidal  attempts  to  depoee  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  the  government  1^ 
the  world  they  have  made,  or  at  least  to  deny  the  latter,  and  exile  the  for* 
mer  to  the  outer  verge  of  the  creation,  there  to  remain  a  cold  and  pasaiTc 
spectator  of  the  ways  of  men,  a  great  abstraction,  perhaps  their  Creator,  bnl 
neither  their  bene&ctor,  nor  their  judge.  Such  is  all  that  the  pbilosophj 
which  is  from  below  can  supply  man  with  in  his  sore  straggle  with  tlie 
inevitable  evils  of  human  life~aU  that  it  can  o&er  to  soothe,  console,  and 
support  him  when  he  approaches  the  dread  portals  of  an  onknowit  eleniil/ 
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— nnknown  eTeiywbere  except  thnmgh  the  grand  and  not  obscure  revelatioiu 
of  God'a  own  word. 


POPULARITT— ITS  PLEASURES,  PERILS,  AND  PENALTIES! 
MBS  STOWE'S  »  SUNNY  MEMORIES." 

"Tan  fears  of  the  brave,  and  the  follies  of  the  wise,"  have  been  subjects 
of  acote  and  painful  obaeiratioii  in  every  age  of  the  world.  And  there  have 
always  been  social  influences  of  one  kind  or  another,  under  every  modifica-' 
tion  of  society,  to  bias  and  pervert  the  healthy  and  wholesome  actioti  of 
those  higher  intellects,  whose  province  and  mission  it  is,  and  ought  always 
to  be,  to  instruct,  to  purify,  and  to  elerate  mankind.  The  present  age  is 
especially  an  era  of  vast  material  and  roomi  motivity,  and  especially  in  those 
two  great  countries,  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  depositaries,  with  soma 
exceptions,  of  the  grand  agencies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  a  aoib- 
ject  of  profound  interest  and  vast  range  of  inquiry.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances in  the  social  structure  and  condition  of  those  great  commnniticB 
which  occasionally  obstrnct  and  pervert  the  action  of  the  various  philan- 
thropic agencies,  the  noblest  results  of  their  political  freedom  and  develop- 
ing civilization  1  The  passing  of  the  Heform  Bill,  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  popular  branch  of  onr  legislature  was  so  much  improved,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  our  constitutional  and  social  history. 
The  result  of  a  great  national  movement,  indeed,  and  borne  along  by  the 
concomitant  impetus  of  continental  revolutions  and  changes,  it  tended  to  en- 
dow public  opinion  with  a  force  and  power  it  had  never  known  before. 
The  successive  victories  over  various  great  social  injustices  which  followed 
soon  after,  and  especially  the  emaocipatioa  of  our  West  Indian  negroes,  con-, 
ferred  a  character,  seemingly  invincible,  upon  this  poweri'ul  agent.  The 
association  of  large  sections  of  the  community  for  some  common  object, 
with  their  elaborate  oi^anization,  their  committees  and  public  meetings, 
and  their  creation  and  command  of  the  newspaper  press,  eJI  tended  to  con- 
solidate the  power  of  this  comp^tively  new  social  agency.  As  might  be 
expected,  after  the  realization  of  various  practical  and  useful  social  reforms 
by  such  activities,  otgects  of  a  more  remote,  difficult,  and  in  some  respecbl, 
an  impracticable  chwacter,  began  to  be  taken  up  by  the  devotees  of  the 
Platform  Dispensation,  who,  believing  themselves  the  great  power  in  the 
State,  ran  riot  into  sundry  doubtful  and  debateable  social  questions,  and  have 
been  raising  of  late  years  a  mighty  pudder  in  society,  in  which  reason  end 
argument  are  often  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  objects  are  sought  after,  chiefly, 
one  would  be  apt  to  think,  on  account  of  their  obvious  impracticability.  We 
have  no  intention  at  present  to  discuss  the  rationale  of  these  rema^abld 
ebullitions  of  social  activity,  but  simply  remark  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  principal  leaders  and  promoters  of  one  are  also  apostles  of  the  others. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  especial  subject  of  this  article,  to  show  the 
deleterious  action  of  such  well-meant,  but  really  in  a  great  degree,  abortive 
pfailanthrophy,  upon  eminent  public  writers,  and  through  them  upon  the 
reading  public ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  select  Mrs  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
as  she  exhibits  herself  in  her  tecent  popular  work,  "  Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands." 

No  writer  of  modern  times  has  risen  into  so  sudden  and  deserved  a 
popalarity.  Her  command  over  the  Ibelings  and  sympathies  of  her  readers 
arose  not  merely  out  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  her  olLQCct,  the  exbtbitios  in 
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hrotA  relief  <rf  the  enormoui  cnrae  of  Aroerican  Stavery,  its  nnmitigaled 
brutalities  and  eocial  ia&miee,  with  the  melancholy  misappticatloni  of 
reason,  law,  and  religion,  hj  which  it  ia  maintained  and  defended  ;  bnt  chieflj 
out  of  the  terrible  truth  of  her  pictures,  and  the  thritting  patboe  bj  which 
tbese  lirougbt  all  civilised  society,  high  and  low,  of  all  ranks,  penaasonB, 
and  passions,  to  kneel  in  revereiit  acknowledgment  around  the  dying  couch 
of  a  poor  negro  slave,  and  to  recognise  in  him  and  bis  despised  and  op- 
preaeed  race,  tho  partakers  of  a  common  nature,  the  subjects  of  a  commoD 
salvation,  the  inb«ritors  of  a  common  glory.  This  was  a  great  thing  to  do 
' — a  wMld-wide  victory  achieved  over  the  prejudices  of  caste,  colour,  and 
station.  Why,  then,  did  the  men  of  the  platform  violently  abstract  (hit 
great  and  good  woman  from  her  proper  action  in  the  mental  laboratory  in 
which  flhe  had  ooncoeted  SDCb  wondrous  spells,  by  which  to  make  all  but 
die  brute  oppressor  glow  with  a  noble  rage  against  the  abomination  of  bidd- 
ing man  as  man's  property  t  This  was  ber  propwforum  from  which  to  ei- 
faort  and  reprove  with  "  alt  long-suffering  and  geittlenese,"  and  out  of  b« 
rich  and  exhaustlees  love  and  principle,  'to  teach  to  a  lieteniBg  world  the  in- 
destructible rights  of  black  as  well  as  white  humanity.  But  no,  they  seduced 
this  innocent  woman,  and  several  respectable  tncoffnili,  ber  relations,  into 
the  doobtful  U)d  duigerous  publicity  of  a  run  through  the  teeming  and  ei- 
eited  masses  of  our  conntry,  so  easily  collected  by  the  self-appointed  tii- 
bnnes  of  (be  day.  And  what  was  mcwe  dangerous  still  for  Harriet  StoRCt 
the  idle,  luxurious  great,  and  many  of  the  best  and  truly  noblest  of  (lit 
land,  flocked  around  wili  their  sincere  but  silken  adulation,  and  their  pulicei 
filled  with  the  rioh  distillations  of  aneient  and  modem  art ;  their  most  privet* 
boudoirs  were  opened  to  her,  and  the  soft  snavitjes  of  our  ooaTentionnl  high 
lif^  flowed  into  her  ears,  aa  she  wicked  througb  -and  through  the  veryptn*- 
traiia  of  our  highly  flavonred  social  system — Fern,  vwH,  wieL  Her  triumphal 
pn^ireis  was  complete,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude  ^e  must  indite  a 
book  cocnmraaorative  of  those  great  things  which  bad  been  dtme  to  her  mi 
Ibr  her. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  poor  affair, ""  Sunny  Metaories,"  telKng  ua  noting  llot 
we  did  not  know  before,  and  exhibiting  a  powerlbl  mind  saturated  sni 
subdued  by  an  incessant  and  not  always  dWriminatt&g  adulation.  Sba 
has  scarcely  left  the  safe  retreat  of  home  before  we  find  the  giddioeM 
coming  on.  She  says,  speaking  of  her  voyage,  beftve  efae  weighs  her  SDChor, 
"  set  your  house,  that  is  your  state-room,  as  much  in  order  as  if  yoo  wen 
going  to  be  hanged — place  every  thing  in  the  ipoet  convenient  pontioiii 
for  be  sure  that  in  half  an  hour  after  sailing  an  infinite  desperation  will  eeat 
you,  in  which  the  grasshopper  teitl  be  a  burden  " — somewhat  free  and  flippant 
this.  Of  her  kind  and  hospitable  host  in  Glasgow,  Mr  Faton,  aU  she  ssja 
is,  "  I  bdieve  it  is  to  his  su^estion  in  a  puUic  meeting  that  we  owe  the  in- 
«ritati(Hi  which  brought  as  to  Scotland."  Tfce  expression  of  gratitude  is,  « 
admit,  fuHy  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  boon  conferred  by  the  invitatii^ 
Dr  Wardlaw,  she  briefly  notices.  Dr  Bobeon,  most  attentive  to  her,  is 
mentioned  by  name,  and  the  various  hospitaUties  she  was  offered  or  partook 
of  in  Glasgow,  ara  qoietly  forgotten.  Xot  so,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
an  the  ostentatious  civilities  of  the  dukes,  duohesses,  lords,  ladies,  srcb- 
biidiops,  and  dignitaries,  great  and  amfill,  wbo-cluatMed  around  her  when  iht 
set  her  foot  in  the  Vanity  Ftur  of  the  huge  modem  Babylon.  In  Edin- 
burgh she  has  a  pablic  soiree  as  well  as  in  Glasgcrw,  and  a  thousand  ea^ 
reigns  in  a  silver  salver  we  presented  to  her.  Very  good,  Harriet  I  W*"* 
these  for  yoBEselfl  or  to-wd  the  Sou  Awn  Edare  to  find  bis  way  to  the  fM 
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K>U  of  onr  own  Canada  T  If  for  the  8lar«,  wry  good.  But  if  for  Harriet 
Beecbor  Stowe,  not  good,  but  bighl;  derogatory  and  unpleanuitly  soggutlve. 
Why,  you  have,  and  had  even  tben,  made  a  fortune  by  Uncl«  Tom,  and  tbe 
Key.  In  Aberdeen,  too,  "  they  preaented  an  offering  in  a  beautiful  em- 
broidered pime ;"  and  at  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  they  preaent  a  Bilrer 
iukstand,  "  a  beautiful  ipeciman  of  silver  work ;"  and,  moreorer,  a  gold 
pen,  doubtless  to  indite  more  Uncle  Toma  with.  No,  Harriet  Stowe, 
tbjr  goal  should  have  spumed  all  these  things.  They  ware  below  thee. 
Tbou  didst  not  require  them,  and  shouldst  lutve  said.  Give  them  all  to  and 
for  the  poor  slate.  Then  would  the  spotless  ermine  of  thy  repntation  have 
sboae  bright  and  pure  as  tbe  upper  snows  of  Mont  Kuic,  to  all  coming 
generations. 

At  Melrose  and  Abbotsford  ^e  is  in  great  raptures,  but  says  nothing 
remarkable. 

At  Birmingham  ebe  is  received  into  tbe  wms  and  family  of  Mr  Joseph 
Sturge,  an  excellent  man,  strong  of  will,  and  clear  of  purpose,  the  steady 
friend  of  many  good  things,  but  withal,  very  pertinacious  and  positive.  He 
treat  out  lately,  to  the  admiration  and  delectation  of  mankind,  with  some 
congenial  spirits,  to  preach  peace  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  and  right  glad  was  Nicholas  to  see  him  and  his  iriends.  No  doubt, 
but  for  their  temperance  principles,  he  would  bave  quaffed  a  oup  or  two 
with  them  in  all  kindness,  And  this  was  to  the  master  of  a  million  of 
bajonets,  to  be  driven,  if  need  were,  into  a  million  of  hmnan  bodies  who 
should  resbt  his  imperial  right  to  dictate  to  all  Europe.  But  Stnrge  is  a 
true  hearted  man  if  not  always  the  wisest  of  men,  Mrs  Stowe  visits  Strat- 
fbi'd-upon-Avon;  and  good -natored,  but  little  inolined,  Hr  Sturge,  chu ti- 
ling in  his  sleeve  at  her  mar vellons  enthusiasm,  goes  i^ong  with  her.  Here 
she  ampliSes  into  sundry  remarks  and  various  theories  no  ways  remark- 
able or  original,  and  after  visiting  Warwick  CaslJe  and  Eenilwortfa,  she 
launches  out  into  a  longish  criticiam  on  paintings  and  high  art  in  generals 
Let  all  that  alone  Harriet,  you  are  not  up  to  it.  At  Cov»itry  she  meets 
with  a  female  Quaker  preacher,  one  Sybil  Jones,  wbo  very  kindly  and 
judiciously  "  desired  to  caution  me  against  the  temptations  of  too  much 
battery  and  applause,  and  against  the  worldliness  which  might  beset  me 
in  London."  Yery  good  adriee  indeed,  and  by  no  means  unnecessary. 
Here  Mrs  Stowe  takes  up  the  Riglits  of  Women  queeUon  at  large,  and 
cannot  see  why  they  should  .not  share  and  share  alike  in  tbe  social  scale 
with  the  male  portion  of  the  race.  Now,  we  think,  there  is  no  bat*  what- 
ever to  the  cultivation  and  elimination  of  tbe  female  mind.  How  many 
writers  of  the  softer  sex  have  we,  whose  writings  instruct  and  delight !  But 
that  women  should  qualify  for  M.D.'s,  doctors  in  laws  and  divinity,  army 
surgeons,  .members  of  pariiament,  statesmen,  etc.,  we  demur  to ;  certun 
delicate  considuBtions  occur  to  us  here,  quite  unmentionable  to  female,  end- 
it  the  same  time  polite  ears.  If,  indeed,  these  ambitious  ladies  will  figure 
in  public,  with  its  entanglements  and  consequences,  we  can  have  no  rea- 
ioaable  objections.  But  think,  ye  strong-minded  women,  of  a  person's 
lendiag  in  a  terrible  hurry  for  the  female  family  doctor,  and  being  calmly 
told  that  Mis  Dr  Harriet  had  been  confined  of  twins  that  morning ! !  I  or 
that  liady  Octaria  Domuch,  repivsentative  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Big^ 
nouUi,  bad  been  expected  to  bring  on  a  motion  forannual  pariiaments  and 
iniveraal  snfirage,  hot  was  pravented  by  the  delicacy  inseparable  from  her 
ntereating  situation  1 1  Hn  Stove  is  now  in  mighty  London,  and  is  imfae- 
liately  .invited  to  a  Lord  Major'p  dinner,  a  cirpnmstaacfl  whiob  swells  her 
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oat  into  rspturcB  and  gnUitnde.  Most  ndnutel;  do,es  she  describe  what  bIw 
BBw  and  heard,  and  (he  dvilitiea  of  the  emiDent  notabilities  she  was  intro- 
duced to.  Uow  she  remembers  all  that  she  aays  or  tbat  was  said  to  her, 
is  amazing  and  demands  faith.  She  most  possess  a  wondrous  memory,  and 
have  committed  everything  at  least  to  paper  aa  soon  as  she  got  home.  Much 
dever  sketching  and  character  painting  occur  here  and  everywhere  whilst  in 
London ;  but  space  would  fail  ns  to  particularize. 

.  In  London  she  stays  with  the  Bev.  Mr  Binney,  and  floats  about,  notwitli- 
slanding,  in  an  atmosphere  of  first  rate  West-eud  society.  The  dinner  with 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  minutely  and  gratefully  described.  Next,  is  the  n- 
ception  at  Stafford  House,  and  then  follows  a  lengthy  delence  of  the  SuUle^ 
land  clearings,  taken  from  statements  by  the  factor  on  their  estates.  We 
believe  the  defence  to  be  complete ;  but  alas  I  it  should  not  have  come  from 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  ready-money  payment 
for  the  condescensions  and  civilities  so  recently  received. — A  couple  of 
sculptors  contend  for  the  honour  of  taking  her  bust,  on  which  she  obserreS) 
"  you  may  imagine  roe  in  the  study,  perched  on  a  very  high  stool,  dividing 
my  glances  between  the  two  sculptors,  one  of  whom  is  taking  the  one  side  <^ 
my  face,  and  one  the  other."  Of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  she  says,  "  ba 
is  most  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  simple,  courteous,  mild,  and  affable." 
Very  true,  we  believe,  but  what  has  this  good  man,  with  L.15,000  a  year, 
done  to  arrest  the  pn^resa  of  the  Puseyite  plague  in  bis  camp  ?  has  he  even 
publicly  protested  against  itt  Mrs  Stowe  stoutly  maintains  that  Dr  Wstu 
is  a  much  greater  poet  than  Dryden  !  I  So  also  she  says  of  Milton  that  his 
*'  luscious  exuberance  is  cold,"  and  that  he  is  too  heathenish  and  Homerith 
for  her !  We  could  cull  examples  of  this  sloppish  and  hasty  style  of  writ- 
ing trom  almost  every  page  of  the  work,  but  we  should  have  no  pleasnn 
but  much  pain  in  so  doing.  Our  belief  is,  Mrs  Stowe  has  been  seduced  iota 
making  a  hastily  got  up  book,  not  only  for  profit  (not  a  very  illegitimslt 
inotive),  bnt  to  raise  her  position  in  America,  whose  citizens,  republicans 
tiiough  they  be,  when  in  Europe,  sidle  upmost  congenially  and  invariablylo 
the  high-born  and  the  great. 

At  page  173  in  an  edition  of  this  popular  work,  we  find  the  foIIowiDg 
sensible  observations  by  Mr  Sturge  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Eieter 
Hall, — "The  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  support  of  slavery; 
they  do  not  care  for  any  amount  of  moral  indignation  wasted  upon  them 
by  nations  who,  afler  all,  must  and  will  buy  the  cotton  which  they  raise," 
and,  be  might  have  added,  their  tobacco  also.  Here  is  the  secret  of  Uocle 
Sam's  indifference  to  the  platform  artillery,  and  until  we  seriously  set  about 
the  obtaining  of  cotton  from  other  quarters  (for  cotton  is  com,  that  is 
bread,  to  vast  masses  of  our  population),  we  may  abstain  from  all  purelj 
sentimental  declamation.  Chapter  twenty-fourth  contains  a  very  pleasing 
account  of  Playford  Hall,  the  residence  of  Clarkson,  and  some  notices  of 
him  not  a  little  interesting.  At  page  186  we  find  the  following  morceao, 
which  shows  that  Harriet  Stowe's  head  is  but  a  mortal  female  head  after 
all, — "  This  weuk  the  Tiviea  has  informed  the  United  Eingdom  that  Un 
Stowe  is  getting  a  new  dress  made — the  charming  old  aristocratic  Time, 
which  everybody  declares  is  such  a  wicked  paper,  and  yet  which  tbej 
can  no  more  do  without  than  they  can  their  breakfast!  What  an  I 
and  what  is  my  /ather'i  house,  that  such  distinction  should  come  upon  meT 
Beally  it  is  rather  strong  to  quote  Scripture  in  so  very  light  a  manner  bf 
such  a  decided  professor  as  Mrs  Stowe.  She  meets  very  ofien  with  that  ei- 
oellent  man.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  does  ample  Justice  to  his  character.    Her 
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ieacriptions  of  the  London  c«1ebrities  ebe  met  are  indeed  all  good.  At  last 
London  and  she  part ;  and  "we  Gnd  the  family  party  in  Paris.  Here  we  are 
ntroduced  to  the  diariea  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  and  had 
xe  not  known  that  he  was  a  Reverend,  we  certainly  should  never  have 
'bund  ic  out  from  his  writings  —  anything  more  petulant,  aSected  and 
siWy  we  have  seldom  met  in  print.  One  or  two  exaraples  will  be  suf- 
icient,  we  suspect,  to  prove  this  fully.  At  page  228  (of  Houtledge's  ediUon) 
.his  gentleman  observes, — "  Many  things  remind  me  to-day  of  New  Orleans, 
ind  its  levee,  its  Mississippi,  its  cathedral,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
lie  gutf.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  be  walking  in  my  sleep  in  a  kind  of  glorified 
!Iew  Orleans  all  the  while."  The  poor  man's  head  is  obviously  turned  with 
he  notoriety  conferred  upon  him  by  hia  sister,  or  he  could  never  have 
magined  such  a  ridiculous  association  or  comparison.  In  Fans  he  goes 
inxii  &  friend  to  an  evening  entertainment  in  a  garden  in  the  Champa 
t^ljsees,  and  describes,  in  very  unctuous  language,  the  voluptuous  dancers 
ud  dancing  which  he  saw  there,  and  which  appear  certainly  to  have  been 
:liiedy  intended  for  the  eyes  of  a  sybarite.  He  thus  winds  up  his  impas-' 
lioned  description  of  this  soft  retreat, — "  Entrance  to  this  paradise  can' 
)Q  had  for  gentlemen,  one  dollar,  ladies  Jret,  This  tells  the  whole  slory. 
^Nevertheless,  do  not  infer  that  there  are  not  any  retpectable  ladie*  there,"  And 
Urs  Stowe  endorses  this  nauseous  stuff  by  admitting  it  into  her  volume. 
^1  page  251,  he  thus  rhapsodizes,  in  describing  Mont  Blanc, — "  Here  are 
lome  of  the  everlasting  mountain  ranges,  whose  light  is  not  of  the  sun,  noi' 
)[the  moon,  but  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb."  We  aubmit  that  this 
Tould  be  considered  profanity  by  any  other  person  than  the  Rev.  Mr 
Carles  Beecher.  At  page  268,  we  Und  this  playful  divine  amusing  himself 
tj  rolling  large  stones  down  the  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  though  warned  by 
he  guide  of  the  possible  dangerous  consequences ;  and  he  plays  many 
)lher  unseemly  and  odd-looking  pranks.  At  page  289,  we  regret  to  find 
lira  Stowe  herself  indulging  in  a  style  of  cri^cal  remark  of  a  similar  char- 
icter,  but  which  we  forbear  further  to  characterise.  Speaking  of  Milton  to 
\  French  gentleman,  she  pays, — "  How  serene  his  angels  in  their  adaman- 
ine  virtne !  yet  what  sinning,  suffering  soul  could  find  sympathy  in  them  t 
Tkt  utter  want  of  lympathjf  for  the  fallen  angeta  in  the  whole  celestial  circle  t* 
•hKking  I    Satan  is  the  only  one  who  weeps  ! 

"  For  niUlons  of  apirits  for  hii  fanit  amerced. 
And  front  etem^  iplendonrs  flung.' 
"  God  does  not  care,  nor  hit  angeU." 
This  is  truly  painful.     Where  in  the  volume  of  revelation  is  there  one  whis- 
ler  of  sympathy  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  1     We  are  now  done  with 
his  work,  and  knowing  the  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  the  author,  we 
mve  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  point  out  her  errors  and  deficiencies,  in  a  spirit 
lowever  of  respect  and  tendemees,     Mrs  Stowe  should  not  rush  bastitj 
oto  print,  however  strong  the  seduction.     She  has  a  great  reputation  to 
oetain  and  enlarge,  any  diminution  of  which  we  should  consider  a  serious 
OSS  to  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  D. 
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JAY'S  AUTOBIOOaAPHY.' 

It  w«s  Joba  Foster,  a  mao  not  giten  to  idle  worda  or  flattering  Bt>^edket,  vho  Aeag- 
naled  the  late  Mr  /»j  of  Batt "  ike  Priast  of  Preacheri."    One  bo  competent  u 

Foster  was  to  settle  toe  order  of  precedence  unong  the  intellectual  noHIity,  cannsl 
be  supposed  to  have  ranked  Jaj  as  foremost  of  the  men  of  genius  and  eloqueiKC 
-who  aaomed  the  British  pulpit  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ceatur; ;  and 
the  appropriateae«g  of  the  title  he  bestowed  in  this  instance  depends,  te  prenunt, 
on  the  peenliar  emphasis  nhich  he  laid  on  the  term  "  preacher,"  He  seeniB  to  haie 
meant  bj  that  term,  not  one  who,  in  the  presence  of  thoughtful  and  instructed  mm, 
pours  forth  upon  some  ucred  theme  a  flood  of  brilliant  and  burning  thonght  vhidi, 
while  it  continues  to  flow,  sweeping  down  error  and  gathering  like  a  wall  of  fire 
around  controverted  truth,  keeps  his  auditors  hanging  on  his  lipa  and  impresses  « 
their  minds  some  great  principle  to  be  an  element  of  action  with  them  m  their  ab- 
Bcqnent  lives  ;  but,  one  who  etoquentlf  commends  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  Bible  b 
the  hearing  of  a  general  congregation, — men,  women,  and  children,  of  ererj  degm 
of  attainment, — making  them  to  nnderstand  and  feel,  or  even  to  feel  without  wdl 
onderatanding,  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  their  own  case,  and  persuading  tbon. 
as  far  as  human  in^nimentalit;  can,  to  embrace  it  for  themselves.  If  our  ides  d 
the  best  preaching  is  to  be  taken  from  what  we  know  of  the  example  of  the  Dirnie 
Preacher,  it  will  imply  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  representation.  Re 
used  great  plainness  of  ^eech,  and  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladlj.  Hia 
manner  of  addregt  must  have  been  intelligible  to  humble  capacities  since  its  resolt, 
as  attested  bj  himself,  was  that  "to  the  poor  the  gospel  was  preached."  Foster,n| 
have  no  doubt,  bad  this  perfect  model  in  his  eje  when  he  assigned  to  the  Indep(s> 
dent  minister  of  Bath  the  primacy  uuong  the  prtaching  order.  Hall  sod  Chalmeit ' 
were  great  pulpit  orators :  Jay  was  a  great  preacher. 

The  life  of  a  man  to  whom  the  superlative  description  we  have  m^itioned  ea<dd 
be  applied  with  any  appei^ance  of  truth,  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  ibc 
christian  church  at  large,  and  in  particular,  of  christian  ministers,  actual  and  ;M- 
spectire.  But  besides  the  general  interest  which  his  occupying  so  eminent  a  posiliiw 
-  might  l>e  supposed  to  excite  in  regard  to  Mr  Jay's  person^  hiatorj,  there  was  nnidi 
to  whet  pubhc  curiosity  on  the  subject,  in  facts  which  have  long  been  fiuniliw  to  • 
Urge  class  of  readers  in  this  comiti^;  and  probablTto  a  still  larger  class  in  Amesio, 
where,  among  a  piHtion  of  the  rdigious  public,  tne  appetite  for  gossip  conceniilg 
European  celebrities  of  eveir  rank  is  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  with  their  riren 
and  cataracts. f  The  humble  origin  from  which  he  sprung,  the  nnfavouraUe  or- 
cumstances  attending  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  the  unparalleled  precodtf  of 
his  gifts  in  the  divine  art  to  which  his  life  was  devoted,  and  the  suddenness  ritb 
which  he  shot  out  into  that  front  rank  which  he  maintained  as  a  preacher  for  mcR 
than  sixty  years :  these  things  were  known  by  common  report,  and  had  provoW 
the  desire  to  know  them  more  fully  and  more  authentically.  We  have  much  toM 
to  thank  Mr  Jay's  family  for  the  dutiful  and  prudent  affection  which  has  led  to  the 
preparation  of  a  volume  contBintng  a  suitable  biographical  memorial  of  their  voilfcj 
sire.  Having  outlived  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  friends  from  whom  information  W- 
ceming  his  early  history  might  havebeen  derived,  he  had  become  the  sole  acctedittJ 
depository  of  many  &cts  wliich  it  was  of  importance  to  preserve  on  record.  In- 
pressed  by  this  consideration,  big  children  hud  frequently  solicited  him  to  preptrein 
autobiography,  and  at  length  having  urged  their  request  in  a  joint  letter  addressed  it 
lum,  he  was  induced,  in  his  seventy-fourth  yiear,  to  set  about  the  task  in  e«mest   Ui 


tni^ell  James.  Std,  pp.  ziv.  5B4.  London  :  Hunilton,  Adami,  ukI  Co. 
f  Mr  jBT,in  jnitifjiDghiaparpon  to  writes  memoir  oTbimtelf,  wiltilj  obierres  eoDceniiil 
the  rage  for  biomphj:—"  Such  it  the  voracitj  of  itssppetite  that  fremientlj  it  wuliBOlfct 
the  Umdk  which  death  ii  loppoKd  lo  give  ;  it  fUli  npon  its  prej  and  davotirt  it  aliie."  lit 
(tatement  hu  its  application  hen  at  home,  but  appliet  with  apeclal  farce  to  our  tranuUinlit 
friends.  For  our  own  put  we  can  attest,  that  moat  of  the  inJormatioa  we  posKs  cannniiil 
the  penomulU  1^  living  aathon  and  diriuei,  not  actnally  known  to  onrseirBS,  in  Biitiioul 
^e  EnrDpean  ConUneut,  la  derived  from  American  periodicali  and  l>ooks  of  travel. 
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J(j  had  long  been  in  tbe  hstut  of  wndn^  down  impresuons  and  HKoUectioaa  eoncern- 
itig  TsrioDS  noUble  penons  with  whom  hit  podtion  u  the  popnlu'  mmitter  at  Bath 
biougbt  him  into  some  degree  of  intiniac;.  These  reminisoeiices  are  here  embodied, 
uid  occupj  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  vobime.  They  preBerve  manj  curinna 
particulars,  hitherto  unpublisbM,  reEpectiQg  T&rious  emment  peiGona  of  whom, 
though  separate  bii^^phies  have  been  devoted  to  some  of  them,  moat  readers  feel 
ttat  thej  cannot  know  too  much.  But  tbe  interest  of  the  book  does  not  depend 
eiclimTely  iqwn  the  facts  and  incidents  related.  It  contains  the  author's  opinions 
on  several  public  questions,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  nhich  his  sbgleness  of  aim 
toward  pulpit  work,  and  his  strong  dislike  for  oontroversj,  prevented  him  from  dis- 
cussiag  pubhclj  dnring  bis  lifetime,  either  from  tbe  platform  or  the  press.  These 
eipressiona  of  opinion,  whether  occurriog  in  bis  autobiography,  or  his  letters  (of 
irhich  many  are  preaerred  in  thevohime)  addressed  to  eorreepen  dents  of  rank  and 
influence,  have  raised  the  author  very  conuderably  in  our  estimation.  They  evince 
not  only  the  sound  common  sense  and  remarkable  intuitive  sagacity  which  we  bad 
expected  of  him,  but  also — what  his  exclusive  regard  for  the  prAcber's  office  and  bis 
felt  incapacity  for  polemics  had  hitherto  rendered  Jess  conspicuous  than  we  could  have  . 
denied — his  decided  attachment  to  the  cause  of  evangeucal  dissent  and  t«  liberal 
priociples  in  pcditics. 

With  a  strange  disr^ard  for  exactitude  in  dates,  a  feature  wbtdi  marks  his 
irhole  narrative  and  detracts  not  a  little  from  its  valuer  Mr  Jay  does  not  mention 
uAtn  he  was  bom  ;  and  his  editors,  as  far  as  we  observe,  do  not  supply  the  lade. 
Having  been  eighty-four  at  his  death  in  December  1863,  his  birth,  we  infer,  took 
plus  in  1769.  Nor  does  he  teU  us  where  he  was  bom,  further  than  that  it  was  in 
a  village  about  equidistant  between  Wardonr  Castle,  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  Pitbouse 
msDsion  (in  Wiltshire.^  If  we  gather  rightly  from  a  different  part  of  tbe  narrative 
the  village  is  named  Tisbury.  Of  his  parents  he  tells  us  that  neither  was  remark. 
ible  for  talent,  and  that  both  were  persons  of  slender  education,  but  of  good  solid 
nnderstanding  and  of  much,  eomii)«i  sense.  His  father,  a  stone-mason,  lived  in  a 
bouse  which  was  his  own  property.  The  family  attended  a  presbyterian  minister 
holding  the  Arian  doctrine.  However  remarkable  his  precocity  afterwards  in 
pKachmg,  joung  Jay  showed  so  litUe  forwardness  in  acquiring  iae  art  of  reading, 
that  his  eldest  siitCT  used  to  say,  "  We  thought  he  never  would  have  learned." 
While  a  boy  be  had  always  a  strange  love  for  roving  alone,  and  no  doubt  be  acquired' 
then  that  intense  admiration  of  beautiful  scenery  which  distinguished  him  through 
life.  Though  he  speaks  of  his  &ther  as  being  "  really  and  practically  religious,"  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  impressions  of  religions  truth  from  paternal  teach- 
ing:  but  having  heard  somewhere  a  discourse  <m  family  woicbip,  he,  on  bis  return 
home,  besought  his  father  to  nndertake  that  exerdse,  and  on  being  revised,  offered 
to  perform  it  himself,  "l^e  ofibr  being  accepted  with  tears,  he  became  a  kind  of 
domestic  chaplain,"  The  diseouiae  which  led  to  this  measure,  so  creditable  to  the 
earnest  piety  of  tbe  boy,  was  probably  &om  Comelins  Winter  of  Harlboroogh,  or 
■ome  other  preacher  in  connection  with  tbe  Whitefield  Methodists.  Winter  fre- 
qaently  visited  Tisbu^,  preaching  in  theevenii^  in  a  dwellinE-houseoron  the  green 
before  its  door ;  and  Jay  was  a  regular  attendant,  after  finishing  his  day's  work  as 
a  mason's  apprentice.  Being  struck  with  tbe  pleasing  and  attentive  appearance  <£ 
the  lad,  in  his  dmple  village  dress  with  hb  apron  round  him,  Winter  on  one  occa- 
^on  desired  he  should  be  brought  into  tbe  house  to  speak  with  him.  The  rest  of 
tbeattoT  Jay  shall  tell  for  himself : — 

"  Bo  was  affected  even  to  tears.and  immediatel}' kneeled  down  and  prayed.  I  was  of  conrse 
smaud  at  the  Btrangenen  of  all  this;  Dor  could  1  for  one  moment  conjecture  the  design.  Bo 
thm  began  to  talk  with  me.  ami  In  a  manner  which  disarmed  me  of  fear,  conoerDiog  several 
IhiiwB,  and  especially  of  my  religious  views  and  feelings.  At  this  interview  he  proceeded  no 
Atrtner,  but  desired  me  to  come  to  him  amio  after  the  service  on  tbe  morrow  evening.  I 
again  wailed  upon  him;  he  again  iaiBediately  prayed  for  a  few  moments;  and  then  bfgan  to 
iiiqi]lrawb*lbaTl8boiridnMJike,aad did  not  long,  to  oommnnicatalootlierB  what  1  felt  myself. 
HeobBerTBditbatbebadasmall  academy  ofyoosji- men  preparing  for  tbe  ministry  ;  aadkiodl; 
iaviledme  to  join  Uiua^  if  after  rcAectloa  and  prayer  my  heart  should  be  inclined,  and  my 
parents  Bhonldoe  disposed  tO  give  thtir  consent.  The  in  vitadon  itbs  after  Bome  time  accepted; 
and  1  neat  to  Marlboroogh,  where  for  some  years  (they  were  fta  too  Tew}  I  was  prlvllesed  to 
live  under  the  tuition  and  care  of  that  incomparable  man  (Biahop  Jebb  calls  him  in  a  letter, 
UiriocIMudcradHreCtewcUM  maier;^  wloMe  tifb  I  hate  publiahed;  wriUao  indeed  imdeEa 
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During  hiB  residence  at  Munnrongh,  Jsj  and  tlie  other  lads  eng^ed  in  the  tarn 
ttudie«  were  sent  out  bj  their  tutor  to  preach  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  Tilliges; 
and  there,  in  mild  teasons,  he  would  often  address  large  numbers  out  of  doors.  Id 
thia  good  work  he  and  his  com^nionB  were  not  exempt  &oni  the  ofTenee  of  the  cross, 
and  bis  testimony  ai  to  the  prime  movers  in  the  opposition  corresponds  with  Ibe 
general  experience  of  cTangelical  labourers.  "  The  excitement  of  the  ignnnut 
populace  was  eommonlj  produced  b?  the  (Aei^rman,  the  squire,  and  some  of  the 
Itupid  and  intemperate  farmeis."  He  was  little  more  than  sixteen  when  be  begio 
this  village  preacoing,  and  before  be  became  of  age,  he  had  preached  nearly  a  tl»n- 
Mnd  sermons. 

In  connection  with  Jar's  studies  and  labours  while  at  Marlborongh,  the  honound 
name  of  Thornton  the  philanthropist  occurs  in  a  very  gratifying  way.  Winter.himsdt 
in  rather  straitened  circumstances,  could  not  have  entertained  strangers  in  hi%  iam, 
but  was  assisted  in  maintaining  his  youthful  guests,  in  preparation  for  the  mlnlsliT, 
by  the  liberality  of  various  gentlemen  of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  The  remirktbli 
"  imise  which  Joy  offered  of  acceptance  and  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  led  someot 

sapporters  to  propose  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  university,  with  a  view  Ivjaa 

the  Eatahlished  Church;  but  two  of  them.  Sir  Itichard  Hill  and  John  Thonitrm, 
though  chorchmen  themselves,  decided  against  the  proposal,  saying,  "Ood  his 
opened  the  young  man's  mouth,  and  for  years  to  come  we  dare  not  shut  it,  vbUe 
there  are  so  many  immediate  and  pressing  calls  for  exertion."  The  recolieetion  of 
the  generosity  and  truly  catholic  principle  exhibited  toward  him  bj  these  tneais  iS 
his  youth,  suCRciendy  accounts  for  the  kindly  feeling  which  Jay  maintained  through 
Ufe  toward  the  Episcopal  church,  and  ^ivffi  special  point  to  the  lamentations  of  toi 
old  age  over  the  intolerance  and  exclusivcnesa  which  have  begun  to  predominate  in 
that  body.  I 

"  It  la  the  disgrace  and  injury  of  a  Church  to  be  exclusive,  1]ut  it  Is  worae  to  become  so,  lod    | 
toTiecomeao  when  knowledge  and  liberality  prevail,  and  the  rjehts  of  conscience  are  so  modi 

better  understood It  Is  lamentable  to  think,  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ecj^liDd 

has  becnmo  more  intolerant  than  it  was  formerly.  Even  in  the  days  of  Eliiabeth,  olhtr  P»- 
teatant  commtmities  were  not  nncburched,  nor  the  ordinationa  of  their  ministera  deemrd  la- 
valid.  It  is  an  hiatorioal  fact,  that  what  cannot  l>e  done  now  waa  more  than  allowed  thn; 
and  thatdirinee  both  officiated  in  the  Eatablishment,  and  obtained  preferment  in  it,wlii>l>)d 
only  been  aet  apart  by  '  the  laying  on  of  the  handa  of  tbe  presbyterj." 

When  about  to  leave  the  house  of  Mr  Winter,  where  be  Beems  t«  have  resded 
about  three  years.  Jay  came  in  contact  with  the  Bev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  was  indoHd 
by  his  Bolidtation  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Surrey  Chapel,  IiOndon,  in  his  imm,  ^ 
two  months  (1788.)  It  was  dunng  his  first  visit  to  London,  in  fulfilment  of  vhl 
became  with  bim  an  annual  engagement  for  more  than  half  acenturf,tbat  Jay  nud« 
Kjuaintance  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  That  &motu  divine  was  attracted  villi 
ultitude  to  hear  the  "boy  preacher."    "  After  hearing  me,"  says  Mr  Jsy;— 

"He  came  Into  the  vestry.  1  did  not  then  know  his  person ;  bat  be  Intmdaced  himself,  )>4 
to  my  snrprise,  intiaiated  a  wish  to  retire  into  the  hoine  with  me.  I  led  him  into  the  sUHJ;; 
and  I  have  never  fur)(atten  the  condesceDsioD  and  kindness  wlUi  which  be  addrcsse<l  "* 
Taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  said,  'Some  of  ns  are  going  off  the  stage,  but  we  rejoice  lom 
others  rising  up  and  coming  forward.  But,  my  jonng  friend,  yon  are  in  a  very  trying  «ilm- 
tion,  and  I  am  concerned  for  yonr  aafet;  and  welflare.  I  have  been  so  many  years  in  Ibe  nr 
nistry,  and  so  many  years  a  tninlater  in  London  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mentioa  somt  i 
the  anarea  and  dangers  to  which  you  are  exposed,  I  ahall  be  happy  to  do  it.'  How  conlJ 
help  feeling,  not  on);  willing  to  receive,  but  gratefnl  for,  anch  a  aeasonable  warning  ?  AM  I 
how  Baeful  may  the  aged  servants  of  God  be  to  the  yonnger,  if  tbey  would  privately  and  frtflr 
communicate  of  their  experiences  and  obE<ervationa  I  Some  of  the  Chlnirs  he  mentioned  seemM  I 
for  the  moment  rather  strange  and  needless  ;  but  I  confided  in  his  wiadom,  and  lime  ha>  fully 
Shown  me  that  they  were  all  words  in  season." 

Prudently  resolving  that  Luther  retirement  and  quiet  were  Deeessary  befbre  liii 
entering  on  a  pastoral  charge,  Mr  Jay  declined  applications  which  were  msde  W 
him  before  leaving  London,  and  with^ew  to  the  vit^e  of  Cbristian  MaUM,  new 
Chippenham,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  congregation — his  stipend  being  h-X 
annually,  with  board  promised  bim  gratuitously  by  one  of  the  members.  Altti 
labonring  here  fbr  twelve  mouths,  be  met  at  Bristol  with. Lady  Maxwell,  to  wlua 
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belonged  Hope  Chapel,  at  the  HotvellB;  and  on  her  pennuion  he  undertook  to 
soppi;  the  pulpit  there.  This  en^&gement  lasted  ont^  a  jenr ;  the  preacher  finding 
Ihct  a  female  authoritr,  which  reigned  in  her  ladyship's  absence,  interfered  rather 
loo  much  in  chapel  afiairs.  When  about  to  leave  the  HotwellB,  in  consequence  of 
his  difference  with  the  Bub-governess,  an  invitation  came  to  him  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Chnrcli  at  Bath,  vacant  b;  the  death  of  their  former  minister,  Mr  Tuppen. 
Having  accepted  this  invitatton,  he  was  ordained  at  Bath,  January  31,  IT91. 

The  success  attending  Mr  ja/s  minist^  in  Bath  corresponded  with  the  high 
reputation  he  carried  with  him  thither.  Three  several  times  was  Argyll  Chapel 
enlai^ed,  to  admit  of  the  increasing  congregation.  To  the  numerous  strangers 
viriting  the  dty  for  health  and  recreation,  hia  preaching  was  an  attraction  highly 
valued ;  and  many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  who  eame  lo  hear  him,  at  once  leo 
by  his  fame,  and  driven  by_  the  lack  of  evangelical  txuth  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Esta- 
buahment,  sought  his  society  and  his  (riendahip.  In  tbis  way,  among  others  who 
became  acquainted  with  him  and  freqnentlr  attended  bis  ministry,  were  Lord  and 
Ladyfiarham  (the  noble  parents  of  the  Noels,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches); 
Wilberfbrce  and  his  wife  (alasl  for  IhMr  sons,  quantum  mutati  ah  illii)  ;  Mrs  Han- 
nab  More;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ducie.  The  Duke  of  Bu^sex  went  to  hear 
bim  in  London ;  as  did  also  the  Rajah  Ramraohun  Roy,  vrbo  requested  the  MS.  of 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion,  to  print  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends.  Beck- 
ford  (the  author  of  "  Vathek,"  and  father  of  tbe  Do  wager- Duchess  of  Hamilton), 
who  had  read  bis  "  Christian  Contemplated,"  and  had  marked  jn  it  numerous  higbiy 
hudatoTT  notes,  could  not  bend  bis  proud  head  to  enter  openly  the  door  of  a  Dis- 
senting Chapel,  ;ret  he  tells  how  he  went  to  hear  Jay  at  Bath,  tncBg.' 

While  their  minister  was  enjoying  the  smiles  of  the  great  without,  the  Church  at 
Argvll  Square  was  harmonious  and  prosperous  within.  In  the  review  of  the  Divine 
goMuess  to  him  in  this  respect,  Mr  Jay  oliservee  r — 

"  It  is  worthy  of  frrateflil  ackaowledgment,  especially  Considerinjj'  the  restlesg  and  disorm- 
siiing  times  In  whtcti  we  have  lived,  and  Ihe  iKarords  and  divisions  in  bo  many  chnrrhte,  that 
the  harmony  of  this  relifions  interest  has  never  been  broken.  Tet  there  havo  been  consider- 
able difFerenoes  of  judgment  with  T^ard  to  some  measurps,  and  of  opinion  with  regard  to  some 
Hb|«cts-,  and  we  liave  not  only  bad  mixed  communion,  bat  have  extended  full  membersbip, 
aiid«ren  office-beariDg  to  oar  Baptist  friends.  Yet  therabas  been  no  jar.  '  The  dipped  and 
the  sprinkled  haee  dwelt  in  peace.  Bixntrj  oa  cither  side  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  bfgotry 
MI  the  other,  but  by  an  opposite  dispoamon.  This  continned  slate  of  things  is  very  hononr- 
■ble  to  the  members  and  iKaconi  of  the  ChDrch,  and  shows  that  (Mr  reli||ion  has  reached  tha 
teiDper  as  well  as  the  andSTSCanding',  and  inspired  them  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom  to  pur- 
ine 'tiungs  by  which  ooe  may  edify  another.  Shouldlt,  in  any  degree,  serve  to  commend  the 
pistor^  it  may  perhaps,  under  Gn^  be  aeeribed  to  his  preferring  influence  to  authority,  and 
reaotnug  to  take  no  share  in  any  party  dilferenco  whalefer." 

In  very  many  instances,  too,  his  pulpit  labours  were  blessed  to  occasional  hearers. 
Often,  when  called  to  preach  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  met  with  persona 
nho  acknowledged  to  him  that  their  Grst  reli^ous  impressions  were  received  from 
his  ministrations  at  Bath,  where,  as  loungers  m  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  tbe^ 
bad  dropped  in  along  with  the  crowd  to  hear  him  preach.  Several  dissenting  mim- 
Etets,  and  three  evangelical  clergymen  of  the  Established  Churcb,  declared  to  him 
that  it  was  in  this  way  they  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Divine  truth. 

Among  tbe  causes  which,  under  God,  led  to  this  success,  a  primat^  place  is  due 
to  the  ^most  exclusive  devotion  with  which  Jay  attended  to  pulpit  work.  No 
doubt  his  natural  gifts  as  a  speaker  went  far  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  audience. 
Hiseountettance,  combining  intelligence  with  benevolence,  and  archness  with  open  sim- 
plicity ;  "  his  voice,  sonorous  but  not  loud,  alternating  between  baas  and  tenor ;  strong, 
yet  soft,  musical,  and  flexible,  and  more  adapted  to  give  expression  to  what  is  tender, 
pathetic,  and  solemn,  than  to  what  is  lively,  impetuous,  and  impulsive ;  not  stirring 

*  Strsnge  how  dull  most  men  are  to  sea^ln  tbemaetvss  the  tSalt  whiah  they  are  prompt 
enongh  to  observe  in  their  ndghbour.  After  Lord  Bjrron's  death,  Beoklbrd  olnerTed : — "  So 
Bjron  ii  gone !  He  cared  abont  the  world,  afEeoted  not  lo  care ;  deSed  it,  and  wu  nnaao- 
nntnl.  I  have  defied  it,  and  sucoeeded  ;  I  have  rewarcea  if  I  shonid  live  centaries."  Surely 
Argjll  Chapel  in  Bath  is  a  witness  against  tbli  boast  I  But,  indeed,  such  a  plan  aa  Beckford 
(ollowed,  to  oonqoer  the  fsar  of  the  woiid,  tboggh  probably  mors  suocaasfal  with  him  than 
Willi  an;  other  man  in  the  19th  centary,  osn  never  wboll*  snooeed.  Tbe  ChriaUan  has  a 
Bioce  excellent  way,  ■■  ThU  is  the  viotoiy  wbieh  cvercomedi  tbe  world,  even  jsor  bith." 

x2    ^,^,^„  ,^ 
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jon  ts  with  tlie  bUst  of  a  truinpet,  but  nmtbing  uid  deUghting  jon  u  wUh  the  wtft 
tones  of  a  flute" — these  qualities  marked  bim  out  u  the  bom  orator.  Yet,  vithont 
■edulouB  cultivation,  and  tbe  eiduuon  of  whatever  misbt  h^ye  interfered  yUk 
them,  these  would  have  ceased  to  retain,  as  inBlruinents  ttf  ezpresuon,  the  deticacj 
Vid  power  which  belonged  to  them  in  the  first  flow  of  ingenuous  jouth.  But 
preaciuDg  was  the  element  of  his  heart  and  head.  He  used  to  laj,  though  we 
don't  ot«erve  the  saving  in  thia  volume,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  preacher  than 
tiie  archaugel  who  shall  blow  Ihe  trumpet  at  the  last  dnj.  Wherever  he  moTed  he 
was  aearchmg;  out  striking  thoughts  and  acceptable  words,  for  the  commuuicattoii 
of  Bible  truth  to  the  o^narj  class  of  attendants  in  the  house  of  Ood.  "  He 
■eldom  returned  to  bis  own  bouse,  afler  a  retreat  for  a  while  to  tbe  coast,  withoot 
bringing  back  with  him  some  plans  of  sermons  or  texts  that  had  struck  him,  ia  his 
readmg  or  meditations  during  this  season  of  innocent  relaxation  from  pastoral 
duties."  The  tones  and  looks,  the  ideas  and  lansnage,  necessarj  for  effect  in  speak- 
ing from  the  platform,  he  knew  nothing  o(  and  never  tried,  conEdous  that,  as  a 
speaker,  the  pulpit  was  his  throne,  and  that  anj  where  else  he  was  comparatiTetj 
w^k.  His  rde  was  to  sttj  what  would  tlriie  ana  itiei,  in  the  way  of  commending 
the  truth ;  and  wherever  quaintness  could  answer  his  purpose  without  div^-ting 
attention  from  that  on  which  be  wished  to  fix  it,  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a 
rigid  literaiT  taste — arguing  that,  jou  cannot  take  up  a  child  from  the  ground 
without  henoing.  This  rule  he  observed  in  tbe  seUcUoo,  as  well  as  the  divisdou  and 
Illustration  (^  his  texts ;  so  that  his  sermons  became  memorable,  afibr^ng  food  not 
<ro1<r  Jbr  digestion  at  the  time  of  hearing,  but  for  ninuuaUoD  afterward.  His  pub- 
lished writings,  which  are  almost  all  either  the  extension  or  .condensation,  or  both, 
«f  Us  pulpit  work,  show  that  in  their  matter  his  sermons  combined  tbe  devotjona], 
the  expentnental,  and  the  practical,  in  a  rcmarkablj  felicitous  proportion.  Though 
Boundlj  evangelical,  bis  evangelism  was  not  taught  as  a  ajistem  of  dogmatic  prio- 
dples,  but,  as  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the  editors  of  his  Memoir,  "  was  held  in 
solution  in  his  general  course  of  preaching."  In  the  selection  of  topics  for  his  dis- 
couraes,  he  held  that  the  preacher  must  distinguish,  nut  only  between  truth  and 
error,  but  between  truth  and  truth ;  and  on  this  ground  the  doctrine  of  election, 
though  firmly  maintained  in  his  creed,  was  seldom  prominent  in  his  public  teaching. 
Many  excellent  hints  in  regard  to  the  method  of  study  for  the  pulpit,  occur  in  the 
course  of  Mr  Jay's  memoir;  and  for  the  sake  of  young  ministers  and  dirinitj 
Mudents,  we  glean  a  few  paragraphs  hearing  on  this  subject. 

"  "  Aa  to  my  ttuMiy,  I  never  aet  spart  regularly  any  particnUr  Ume,  thereby  redncing  the 
Exercise  to  a  kind  of  mechanisin,  or  compnlsiDn.  I  endeaiourad  to  think  more  habitoally. 
Ab  to  preachme-,  I  choae  m;  texts  and  aa^jects  as  early  Iti  the  week  as  possible.  Thus  I  not 
oaljF  had  always  something  to  fill  anj  spare  moments,  bnt  approacliins  what  1  had  selected  for 
lUicassiOn,  without  aoitEtruDt  and  repealedl;r,  and  bom  different  aides  and  aspects,  it  opeaed 
to  my  mind  more  nstumtly  and  easily,  and  with  more  enlargement  and  variety. 

"  After  a  nervous  malady,  and  to  avoid  aedentarineaa,  I  aiao  much  aocostomed  myself  to 
tiiink  abroad.  The  practice  was  difficult  at  fint,  as  my  BtUntlon  was  often  diTerted,  bat  I 
toon  by  nne  aoquired  the  power  of  flied  ami  regular  sppHcation;  and  the  aceneries  of  nature 
ratiier  aided  than  injured  my  meditations :  inspiring  also  the  trains  of  my  reOection  with  * 

Soahnesa  and  feeling  undeiivable  from  dry  and  dull  portngs  oier  booki.  In  these  mnsingi 
the  garden,  the  meadow,  the  field,  tbe  wood,  the.leading  ideas  of  my  discoorse  soon  fell  iato 
their  proper  places,  and  a  division  resulted  without  much  effort ;  so  that,  when  I  came  home,  I 
fiad  only  to  secnre  whatThad  already  found,  and  to  irriu  what  I  had  already  methodized;  and 
I  could  (without  short-hand,  which  I  lament  1  never  teamed)  by  variuui  coutractions  and 
natural  signs,  easily  remembered,  include  mnoh  of  my  subject  in  a  amall  comfwsa.  I  saldi^ 
therefore,  ever  wrote  a  sermon  at  full  length,  bnt  onl^  a  draft  or  sketch  (it  is  omuDonly,  as 

.  „.  I-,,,  I..11 1 —  ., :..  reqairementfl,  leaving  tbe  sub- 

---— less  and  excitations  of  the 

>ped  for  where  means  bsva 

l^en  dDly-Dsed.     Even  these  notes  I  n^ver  took  with  me  into  the  pulpit,  till  within  the  past 


le  delivery,  and  the  ossietanca  authoriied  to  be  hoped 

^  len  dnIy.nseJ.     Even  these  notes  I  never  took  with  me  into  the  pnlf  _, ^__ 

yeor,  and  I  ani  sorry  I  ever  took  them.    The  memory,  like  a  friend,  loves  to  be  trusts^  and 


la  to  reward  the  confidence  reposed  in  It. 
,  "  Tlieugh  I  did  not  asually  write  my  sermons,  in  order  either  to  read  or  mandata  tiiem  (ao- 
aording  tu  the  Scottish  phrase  and  practice),  yet  Irarely  neglected  my  pen.  Aslhadoppw^ 
tnnlty  I  was  constantly  committing  thoughts  and  Beatlmeatsto  wriung.  It  was  one  u  tin 
advice*  of  Mrs  Hannah  More,  at  my  <i  rat  aoqoaintance  with  ber,  to  write  much.  'ItmattcM 
tiot,  comparatively,'  sud  that  eitraordinary  wonuD  (to  whom  I  early  owed  mnob},  on  wlkat  u. 
SpuugcompoMr  first  writes;  by  the  couelant  use  of  bis  pen  he  will  soon  form  a  rtyle ;  and  by 
nothbg  else  can  he  attain  it.'    .S.b«  also.reGommended  writing  with  u  m)ich  isM(|raf  po»- 
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dble,>«f|ardl«MoftiHt>giiiaoedr*cbii.  'nitla,'ihaskid,'>lioiildiiotbenilferedtoehackand 
ooolthB  mind.  TbcM  mi]-  be  «i/el]r  left  fbr  eorrecClon  in  re^ea;  while  advspUn  )■  taken 
of  the  heat  of  composition  to  go  on  to  the  end ;  it  btiog  better  to  prodoce  the  wbole  figure  at 
one  fiwion,  tbm  to  cut  taixtaiinij  vmriom  piaia,  ukd  then  eonjoin  them,' 

"  I  ahnn  eomptieed  fpirffy.  If  I  mcoMded  U  >II  to  mj  eaUilkatlon,  it  wsi  coaunoiil;  it 
onoe.  Vhat  I  pndKad  I9  Bera  dint  of  efflirt  eeldoB  pleaieed  me.  The  mind  should,  indeed, 
be  eidtedbjlove  to  theeu1:dect,OT  pleasnrelntbeBtnilv;  but TalwajB  found  KCOiuoionaneH 
of  diScoiW  and  alabonrtiint  nnhvoorable  to  loccCM.  The  prodoctioD  was  wantiiig  iu  um- 
plicity  and  natnnlnoa.  There  ii  no  reaching  flowers  by  taddera  and  baloonB.  Tlwy  do  not 
grow  In  the  air,  bot  hi  tb«  gnnmd.  Thej  ve  not  aboie  our  head,  but  at  ear  fMt.  Wc  find 
them  In  waUdw,    We  tiend  to  Tiew  them,  aiid  stoop  to  gather  them.' 

"With  r^ara  to  my  (m(^  many  fVom  time  to  time  gradBally  occurred;  many  also  were  ob- 


Oial  impreeeed  m.  „._ „ „.     , „ 

same  way  wee  Mparately  allotted  forteltsaidtedtopartlcalar  mVjeci*,  aeaaong,  and  occasloiia- 
These  were  always  Increashig;  and  to  this  atore  I  repaired,  If  no  other  pauage  Immediately 
ftfffmMl. 

IB  ready  fbr  uae  b^fbrehatid,  in  caie  I  should 

__..., _      .^ J  for  my  usoal  prepamtioQ;  and  seldom,  if  eTer,  did  I 

take  adrantage  of  any  one  of  them  from  idleaesi^  bat  only  from  the  want  of  health,  spirits,  or 
leisare." 

"  I  mnst  in  fulnre  alter  my  eplstolair  day,  and  make  it  Tneeda;  instead  of  Mond^ ;  aa  of 
IMe  I  feel  so  eMrrated  by  the  amietin  and  iabonrs  of  the  Sabbath,  that  on  the  Houday  I 
exirt  ratfaer  than  lire.  I  aiih  also  not  onl;  to  please  yoa  by  a  fair  linen  monlhly,  but  to  rea- 
der my  letters  instrocUve  and  aserul;  and  when  (  feel  ai  I  do  to-day  I  can  acarceiy  command 
a.  thoi^t.  and  eve"  effort  fetigne*.     1  believe,  shonld  my  daji  be  prolonged,  that  I  shaU  be 

"  I  early  preached  in  villages,  and  never  dlecootiDned  the  practice,  ts  long  as  I  was  able  and 
bad  opportunity.  I  nnght,  Uierefore,  to  know  from  lonch  experience  what  is  reqalred  in  such 
services.  I  sever  went  to  them  tmprepkrcd.  It  appeared  to  me  atrange  that  any  should  sap- 
pose,  that  less  care  and  labour  are  necessary  in  preparation  as  those  we  address  are  less  dia- 
cipled  and  qnalifled  to  receive  instruction.  I  always  peculiarly  studied  fbr  these  occasions, 
only  my  study  waa  how  to  be  inlelliBlbTe  and  inleresling.    The  i---'-  -'  ■■■ " ' 


inaccessiUe,  but  yon  most  lake  the  trouble  to  And  the  avenuea  to  them.  There  are  mode*  of 
making  them  took  eagerly,  and  hang  upon  the  preacher's  tips ;  and  the  preacher  who  secorea 
their  attenUon,  whatever  aoma  think,  hBa  the  honour  of  resembling  Him  of  whom  It  was  said, 


making  them  took  eagerly,  and  hang  upon  the  preacher's  tips ;  and  die  preacher  who 
^i_i__^ — - —  _!._. .i.,_r  •--(  the  honour  of  resembling  Him  of  whonr '■ - 

ached  thrOBgh  mere  intelteot,  bat  the  po 
t  hearts.    They  are  like  poets,  who  feel 


people  heard  Him  gladly. 
'I  education  may  lie  appri 

in,  whole  heads  are  in  their  hearts.    They  are  like  poet.,    _..  .__.  _ 

ik.    Application  with  tliem  is  an  eSect  rather  than  a  caoae.    They  attend  not  to  feel. 


may  lie  approached  thrOBsh  mere  intelteot,  bat  the  poor  generally 
.. ,,  X ._     ..... ._._     ..  '--,1  before  ■■— - 


must  be  made  to  feel  iu  order  to  attend." 

"  When  s  preacher  who  eitemporiiee  much  is  in  a  good  frame  of  mind,  and  thouriit  llo!wa 
freely  and  easily,  he  will  ltt\  more  fresh  and  lively  than  one  who  has  antioipaled  andhmilia^ 
rized  hia  subject  by  premeditation ;  but,  at  other  times,  having  nothing  to  support  him,  or  ta 
start  from,  he  is  perplexed  by  effbrt,  or  reduced  to  very  common-place.  So  true  It  la,  as  Lord 
Brougham  says,  that  'ha  who  studies,  and  is  most  prepared,  always  eitemporisea best.' "  ' 

Mr  J^B  opinion  of  Scotch  lectoring  may  be  approprisitclj  quoted  in  tins  conneo- 
tion.  He  waa  much  struck  while  in  ScoUand,  he  tells  ns,  with  our  Sabbath  fore- 
noon exercises,  ajid  on  his  return  home  not  only  adopted  the  utrae  mode  of  instnic. 
tion '  himself,  hut  began  an  esaa;  nith  a  view  to  recommend  it  to  the  English 
cburcbes.  'The  request  of  his  congregation  to  publish  the  discourses  comprised  im 
his  "Christian  Contemplated"  prevented  hia  completing  this  essay,  and  he  ohserves 
respecting  it : — 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  now  loo  late  for  me  to  resume  tt 
judgment,  that  nothing  would  be  more  profllablo  ,  . ..  ..   .   .  ,  ... 

and  1  only  wish  tliat  Our  Engiiah  churches  would  more  encourage  it,  and  our  ministers  seea  lo 
excel  in  it.' 

While  allowing  the  advantages  which  maj  he  connected  with  regular  householtt 
visitation,  Jaj^  coo^essaa  himself  to  have  been  deficient  in  this  branch  of  pastoral 
dutj,  apologising  for  his  deficiencj,  by  referring  to  his  labours  so  abundant  in  pre- 
paration for  Sabbath  and  week-day  servicee,  and  to  the  disturbing  and  dissipating 
influence  of  visitation  work.  On  this  point  he  has  a  couneel  which  members  of 
churches  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind ; — 

r  own  sakea  ihonid  di 
and  be  concerned  ti 
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erenhiin.    Of  conne.  If  Atj  Iot*  tbrir  jwteii 

...  r r— .J.  — "■  '"'  til"*  company  be  nnreaKinlbly  nABed;  but 

,  u  roach  upoa^blc,  choose  tb«  time  of  iatercoiin«,  and  notnccnBethemofiiidoleDR, 
or  self-lndnlgence,  if  it  be  not  so  frequent  a>  ttiey  eonid  vish.  Perhaps  at  thcTerymimientat 
their  hearer'a  complaint  thej  are  in  their  retirement  prarlny  for  them,  or  rtodjing  tocomhrt 
or  profit  them,  if  not  with  the  iweat  of^ia  brow,  with  the  iirect  (rf  the  brain ;  for*  machitiidj 
' '     ta  of  the  flesh.' 


I,  therefbre,  never  fell  anything  like  Bdf-reproach  "hen  conscions  of  being  folly  emploied; 

.  I  am  penaaded  that  I  wai  better  Babaerning,  not  only  my  own  welfare,  hut  that  or  mj 

people  and  the  pnblie,  in  my  BtDdy,  than  In  ^addiDig'aboatwlthoatanaiii],TUtJiigluneinidlt 


-  The  sentiment  in  the  lattei  paragraph  is  rather  too  Btronglf  expressed.  The  liin- 
tesaness,  idleness,  and  chitdishness  of  pastoral  visitation,  suppoang  thej  esist  in  Bome 
instances,  are  no  apologj  for  neglecting  visitation  of  a  better  sort ;  but  their  eiiit- 
ence  is  assumed  without  proof,  and  as  ve  thinlc,  against  proof,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  a  position  on  whieh  the  author  was,  no  doubt,  sometimes  exposed  to 
attack.  Let  it  suffice,  to  plead,  as  he  does,  that  he  visited  his  people  in  drcun- 
stances  of  urgency  and  distress ;  that  as  a  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  he  gave  Hmstlt 
vhollj  to  his  TorK,  not  only  feeding  and  leading  and  folding  his  fiock,  together  or 
collectivelj,  bot  also  seeking  to  bring  back  the  wandering  and  bind  up  that  wtiA 
was  broken.  It  is  enough  that  he  did  what  he  could.  Had  he  given  to  otlier  ect- 
vices  the  mental  application  required  for  bis  Sabbath  work,  the  complaints  rotild 
probablj  Tiave  been  as  abundant,  and  the  good  effected,  certainly  not  greater. 

We  luTe  Eud  that  we  value  this  autobiographj,  as  giving  us  the  views  of  a  Eolter 
and  sagacious  mind  on  various  questions  on  which  the  author  had  not  previous!; 
published  bis  eoncluoons.  One  of  these  quesUons  concerns  the  mode  of  admitlinE 
into  the  membership  of  the  Church ;  and  in  this  matter  Mr  Jay's  opinions  and 
practice  were  much  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  our  Fresfajterian  chorcbw 
than  majhuve  generally  been  supposed.  To  require  that  a  candidate  deliver  hefon 
the  Church  an  oral  account  of  his  conver^on  and  experience,  or  send  in  a  writlen 
one,  "  Keeps  back,"  he  observes,  "  many  who  ought  to  he  encouraged  to  come  fer- 
irard,"  while  it  "  never  keeps  back  any  improper  person  who  wiahee  and  is  resolTed 
to  enter.  The  condition,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  cheap  passport  which  be  can  eaalj 
procure,  so  many  accounts  of  conversions  and  enperiences  being  published  and  sold' 
(p.  89.)  But  this  does  not  reveal  the  whole  extent  of  Mr  Jay's  sympathy  with  our 
Presbyterian  order,  he  distinctly  avowa  his  preference  for  it : — 


-  "  FeiiiapB,  had  J  been  led  to  cbooee,  Instead  of  belnr  led  by  circnnutaneea,  I  ahouM  htn 
preferred  FreBbylerianism,  as  to  churoh-order  and  recmien.  But  the  troth  is,  I  never  deet^ 
studied  the  theories  of  ecclesiastical  government.  1  had  neither  inclination  nor  leisure;  tni 
Other  tiling  of  greater  moment  aiwaya  seemed  to  press  npon  my  immediate  attes^on.  Nc 
wai  my  mind  upon  this  snb]cct  made  up  so  entirely  aod  eiolusliely  and  atiily,  as  that  I  could 
only  have  moved  in  one  direction.  By  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  trained  among  the  lr>d(- 
pendenW,  and  with  them  I  remained.     1  agreed  not  in  evervJolAOf  their  ^atem,  tat  I  ip- 

firoved  of  It  in  the  mala  ;  and  felt  nothing  in  it  that  violated  my  conKdeoce,  or  abridged  af 
iberty.  I  foond  also  In  It  many  advantages  and  eScieacies.  It  Bitawedthe  people  the  pHfw 
lege  of  choice,  and  the  minister  a  sufficiency  of  anthorily.  It  aecured  diBrch-pDnty,  m 
maintained  due  discipline.  It  promoted  Christian  comtnuniun  and  edlficaUoB.  ItMHrimWi 
urged,  and  employed  means  and  eiertiona  for  the  conversion  of  eioaers;  and  pneswied* 
ready  and  un^ttered  medium  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  caose,  abroad  andalluMD^ 
But  could  it  not  be  relieved  of  a  little  of  its  democracy,  sad  of  its  great  dependence  on  iadi- 
vidual  suffrage?  Or  would  a  change  here,  In  its  working  (It  la  possible),  introduce  an  iiceaEJ 
more  exceptionable  and  liable  lo  abuse  f  Could  there  not  be  established  some  paver  of  W- 
pcal,  BO  that  its  ministera,  iu  cases  of  accnaatiou  ureamplaint,  should  be  beard  and  jadgedbj 
their  peers,  and  not  be  left  to  interested,  prejudiced,  and  ignorant  arbJCsref  Could  bdiUd; 
be  done  to  render  a  number  of  chorches  of  the  same  Mih  and  order,  within  snch  a  disUuim 
constituent  parts  of  the  ichol^  with  some  delegated  power  for  this  purpose,  without  hivtdiii; 
their  indepeDdenee?" 

If  these  eentiments  are  in  any  degree  common  among  English  GoagKe^tioail 
ministers,  surely  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope  that  in  the  progress  of  Chiistian 
union,  which  has  been  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides  in  these  latter  dajs,  u^ 
nest  and  candid  men  of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  denominations  in  Orett 
Britain  will,  ere  long,  come  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  subject  of  church  order,  and  to 
form  a  united  body  for  the  defence  and  extension  of  evangelical  truth. 
We  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  topics  we  bad  noted  for  obsemtion  in  ''■'' 
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isstructiie  and  admirable  ndnine,  and  must  retnm  to  it,  in  one  form  or  other,  next 
fflonth.  The  Reminiscence*,  vhiefa  we  have  not  had  time  to  touch  hjkhi,  are  F*Co- 
lUrl;  rich  and  attractiTe.  The  canclading  ofaservatiens — in  which  it  is  not  difficult 
lo  (race  the  graceful  and  glowing  pen  of  Mr  James — treat  of  Jay's  character  as  a 
preacher  and  an  author,  and  are  full  of  elegant  and  discriminating  criticism,  such  as 
(ml;  a  master  in  both  these  aria  could  furnish. 


Or  tbe  thousands  of  onr  readers  (and  we  will  not  attempt  to  reckon  tbem),  for  ecery 
hundred  who  has  heard  of  the  great  Russian  war,  there  b  prabahlj  not  a  unit  who 
his  received  the  fointest  intimation  of  that  other  war  respecting  the  inGnite  into 
vhicli  the  treatise  noticed  below  is  designed  to  cairj  a  reinforcement  of  unnom 
strength,  and  which  it  cUima  to  help  on  to  a  just  and  solid  conclusion.  We  fear 
that  the  debate  between  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin  can  never  be  made  so 
Interestbg  to  the  multitude  as  the  great  passage  of  arms  which  now  enchains  all 
Europe.  It  is,  however,  in  one  sense,  a  controversy  about  far  greater  interests  than 
ittacii  to  any  piece  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth ;  and  Mr  Calderwood,  the 
aathor  of  this  treatise,  thinlcs  that  he  has  discorered  a  very  serious  aggression  made 
upon  the.  region  of  the  inflnite  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
redress  that  aggression  more  effectually  than  has  been  done  by  M.  Cousin.  He 
WJiceivea  that  Tie  has  discovered,  in  the  higher  applications  of  Sir  W.  iramilton's 

ihilosonhj,  a  tendency  to  shut  out  an  Infinite  Being  from  the  range  of  our  know* 
^ge  altogether,  and  thus  unintentionally  to  abridge,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  religious 
resources  of  the  human  mind;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Cousin,  in  bis  zeal  lo 
vindicate  so  precious  a  possession  against  the  assaults  of  what  he  regards  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  philosophical  scepticism,  has  claimed  for  man  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  as  can  only  belong  to  the  Inflnite  Being  himself.  It  is  plain  that  if 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  words  were  to  be  interpreted  rigorously,  all  religion  must 
cease  and  determine  by  the  abolition  of  its  true  object ;  and  that  if  M.  Cousin  were 
to  receive  the  same  measure,  a  similar  result  would  ensue  by  the  identification  of 
the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper.  Against  the  idea  of  charging  with  any  such 
intention  either  of  these  eminent  men,  Mr  Calderwood  expressly  guards  his  readers ; 
snd,  indeed,  the  transparent  motives  and  aims  of  both  would  make  such  a  charge,  by 
whomsoever  urged,  simply  ludicrous,  as  Sir  William  writes  with  the  strong  convic- 
tion that  his  doctrine  harmonizes  reason  with  faith,  bringing  down  the  one  to  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  and  M.  Cousin  with  the  equally  strong  conviction  that  he 
does  the  same  thing,  only  raising  the  weakness  of  faitn  to  the  elevation  of  reason. 
Both  are  theists ;  both  are  believers  in  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  yet  they  con- 
struct the  idea  of  the  infinite,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  differently ;  Sir  William  maintaining  that  it  is  a  blind  struggle  after  what 
cannot  be  positively  known ;  M.  Cousin  that  it  is  the  consdous  communion  of  the 
divine  in  man  with  the  divine  in  the  universe.  A  candid  interpreter  will  see  in 
both  schemes  a  laudable  reaction  against  the  extreme  Qermsn  nretension  to  know 
all  things  as  gods ;  the  Scottish  philosopher,  in  hia  eagerness  to  deny  that  anything 
can  be  known  in  this  way,  denying  that  anything  in  strict  speech  can  be  adequately 
known  of  God  at  all;  the  French  admitting  that  man  as  man  is  totaOy  cut  off  from 
omniscience,  and  that  the  faculty  which  reveals  God  is  but  the  spark  of  the  divinity 
within  him. 

Between  the  sceptical  limitation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  system  and  the  mys- 
tical laxity  of  M.  Cousin's,  Mr  Calderwood  holds  a  middle  path ;  maintaining,  in 
opposition  to  Sir  William,  that  we  really  and  truly  know  the  infinite  as  much  as  the 
finite,  though  he  contends  for  only  an  indefinite  knowledge  of  it;  and  at  the  same 
time  assertmg  against  M.  Cousin  that  this  knowledge  is  one  of  our  ordinary  human 
endowments,  and  iu  no  other  sense  a  light  of  God  in  the  sou!  than  our  general 
mental  illumination,  as  is  proved  indeed  by  its  obscurity  and  imperfection. 

*  The  PhilDsoph;  of  the  iDfinile:  witb  ipecial  reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  'William 
Hamilton  and  M.  Consin.    B;  Henry  Calderwood.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  ConaUble.     1851. 
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Bueh  U  ■  &mt  ooUine  ftf  tbe  ficU  of  batie  rad  of  the  iiip<»ti0ii>  of  tfae  wtCTil 
forces.  We  aball  noir  very  rapidly  pMS  in  revieir  the  leria  of  encounten  between 
this  new  combatant  and  one  tJ  these  TeUmu  in  anai,  coufinioff  onr  attention,  fei 
ebvious  reasoQE,  to  the  diverijendes  of  Mr  CaUerwood  fitm  Sir  William  UkmihoB, 
m  whose  poeitions,  indeed,  his  prindpal  attention  is  ooneeBtrated. 

Divested  of  techniotl  language.  Sir  W.  Hanulton's  news  are  very  mncli  like 
these :  that  til  human  knowledge  lies  between  two  extremes,  neither  of  which  it  can 
reach — the  greatest  possible  and  the  least  possible,  so  that  we  neither  can  conceive 
a  true  infinite,  nor  an  absolate  roioimnm,  though  we  may  be  impelletl  to  bdiere  in 
both.  We  can  neither  stop  nor  go  on  to  infinity,  either  in  the  way  of  increase  or 
diminution.  We  may  be  led  to  believe  in  an  Infinite  Being,  but  we  cannot  know 
him ;  and  so  in  ultimate  atoms  as  making  up  the  universe ;  but  these  are  also  in- 
Capable  of  being  realized  in  thought.  The  system  of  things  must  either  be  infinite 
in  some  sense,  or  finite ;  and  yet  we  cannot  grasp  the  one  noi  rest  in  the  other ;  and 
so,  in  like  manner,  there  must  either  be  ultimate  atoms  at  the  basis  of  the  univ^ae^ 
or  parts  stiU  dinsible ;  but  we  can  conceife  neither.  Thus  man,  at  the  orcum- 
ference  of  things,  cannot  know,  hut  must  believe ;  and  which  dilemma  he  ia  to  be- 
lieve philosophy  as  such  cannot  decide.  Only  an  l^Gnite  Being  can  know  the  infinite 
in  a  positive  sense ;  man's  notion  is  a  glimmer  of  something  still  beyond  all  that  it 
can  embrace,  so  that  it  is  only  n^ative,  the  expanding  horizon  being  onlj  the  ta- 
definite,  and  not  the  injinile. 

Such  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  doctrine  on  this  suljject ;  and  in  reference  to  it,  Ur 
Caldertrood  starts,  by  maintaining  that  much  of  it  is  irrelevant,  and  the  remainder 
tnconect.  He  holds  that  there  are  no  such  extremes  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  contends 
for;  that  the  idea  of  masmum  and  minimum  is  fMcign  to  the  nature  of  the  infinite; 
and  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  neither  can  reach  a  largest  whole  nor  a 
smallest  part,  this  only  proves  that  the  infinite  lies  in  another  region,  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  process  either  of  niultinlication  or  division.  He  denies  altc^ethei 
that  this  expansion  and  contraction  of  tne  finite  east  any  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  infinite,  or  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  justified  in  limiting  human  thought  bv  any 
such  extremes,  which  are  only  the  relations  of  one  quantity  to  another,  hut  do  not 
touch  the  problem  of  quantity  one  and  indivisible,  which  ts  the  true  infinite.  He 
grants  to  Sir  William  tbat  we  cannot  pass  from  tbe  finite  to  the  infinite  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greatness,  nor  to  the  infinitely  small  in  tbe  opposite  direction,  nor  stop  at  any 
one  point,  as  if  the  work  were  done;  but  this  arises  from  our  first  shutting  otiraelves 
in  a  &lse  circle,  and  thinking  of  the  infinite  as  a  whole  made  up  of  parts.  There  is 
tiius  no  room  for  Sir  William's  dilemmas,  since  the  true  infinite  can  never  etand  in 
relation  either  to  whole  or  parts,  which  are  as  foreign  to  it  as  chaises  of  time  to 
deity  ;  and  as  to  his  statement  that  tbe  notion  of  the  infinite  is  only  negative,  and 
the  denial  of  the  finite,  Mr  Calderwood  maintuns,  tbat  by  the  luws  of  thought  no 
negative  notion  is  possible,  and  that  theinfinite  must  be  truly  and  positively  known  in 
order  to  be  contrasted  with  the  finite.  The  only  point  where  Mr  Calderwood  coin- 
ddes  with  Sir  William  is,  in  holding  tbat  the  horison  opened  in  the  direction  in 
question  is  indefinite,  since  the  infinite  cannot  be  known  fully ;  but  here  too  be 
nidely  difiers,  since  the  iudefiniteness  is  not  in  the  olgect  but  in  the  mind,  and  that 
which  is  indefinite  is  not  quantity  growing-  up  bjr  successive  enlargements,  but  what 
bom  tbe  first  is  recognixed  as  unlimited  and  mdivisible.  In  this  whole  chain  of 
contrasts  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine,  ve  agree,  some  minor  differences  ex- 
cepted, with  Mr  Calderwood,  whose  acuteness,  clearness,  and  originality  of  discus- 
uon  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Such  being  Mr  Calderwood's  notion  of  tbe  infinite  as  opposed  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's,  he  seeks  to  prove  the  existenoeofthis  notion  in  the  mindand  of  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  world  of  reality.  He  finds  warrant  for  both  in  our  conceptions  of  time 
and  space,  which  he  maintains  to  be  each  a  unity,  unlimited  and  indivimble,  not 
formed  by  addition  of  finite  parts,  but  revealed  as  eternity  and  immensity,  and  as 
such  co-eiistins  with,  and  rendering  conceivable  every  existence  and  event  in  the  one 
and  in  tbe  other.  It  is  obviou^  from  what  has  been  already  explained,  that  Ur 
Calderwood  here  dissents  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  view  of  time  and  qiace,  a* 
conceived  under  a  law  of  limitation,  with  the  two  extremes  and  the  two  alternatives 
to  which  that  law  gives  nse ;  and  also  from  his  view  that  our  notion  of  their  infioity 
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b  A  mve  deniil  cf  tbeir  biitode.  Sir  Wiltiaiti  *Im  nuuntamB,  tbat  *n  inSniU  tiMce 
and  time  u«  Belf-contrBdictoiT,  since  the  infinite  cuinot  exiat  in  relstioii,  and  time 
and  space  are  both  felatkve  to  ol^ets  existing  in  them.  Mr  Calderwood  meets  thia 
I17  an  iageniouB  and  oiiginal  diatioetioo  between  relationi  thai  restrict  the  infiaiU 
and  these  that  do  not ;  and  while  granting  that  time  and  sfMce  are  only  thought 
along  with  Bome  otgect  existing  in  them,  contends  that  thb  neceuitj  of  thought  in 
no  respect  im[Hn^  npon  their  proper  infinitude.  While  thus  contending  for  an  in- 
finite space  and  time,  and  not  as  Sir  Williaoi  Hamilton,  with  his  dilemmas,  leaving 
tiie  existence  or  DMi.ezi8tMlce  of  both  in  egtHHbfio,  Mr  Calderwood  does  not  accoi^ 
with  Dr  Samuel  CUrke  m  thmlciiK  then  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  but  leaves 
their  rdatious  to  HJw  n*  fiuthcr  mined  tlwn  that  they  co-exist  along  with  Him  aa 
tui  Infinite  Being,  who  is  imnenie  and  eternal. 

Mr  Calderwood  has  n«t  finiibed  his  eritidsm  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  witli  tlial 
pait  of  the  protdem-df  the  infinite  which  deals  with  it  as  mbttanct,  hut  has  a  a^ 
closer  and  more  snslwned,  as  well  as  (we  conceive)  more  uniformly  snceecsful  ear, 
counter  with  bis  doetnme  in  itft  bearing  on  the  infinite  as  a  ttnue.  Sir  Wijliam's 
doctrine  of  causality  ie  both  iagenioui  and  original  in  the  highest  degree,  but  already 
it  ban  beea  excepted  to  by  a  terj  able  writer,  believed  to  be  Professor  Fraser,  in  the 
North  BrititA  Beniew.i  imd  this  puUication  of  Mr  Calderwood  muHiplies  objections 
to  it  which  seem  unanflirenble.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  but  an  application  of 
the  law  already  alluded  to,  that  alt  our  tboi^ltta  ti  existence  must  lie  between  two 
extremes ;  and  as  Sir  William  conceives  that  existence  is  always  equal  in  amount  at 
all  limes,  no  event  can  have  arisen  that  did  not  exist  before,  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  think  the  one  extreme  of  an  absolutely  ieoUtcd  phenomenon — a  part  of 
existence  complete  in  itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  take  in  the  whole 
chain  of  existence  and  ^o  back  to  an  infinite  series,  otherwise  we  should  have  to  think 
the  other  extreme-of  ^^tence.  stretching  back  to  elemitj.  Hence,  our  idea  of  causa- 
tion is  simpiv  our  carrying  back  a  present  phenomenui  to  its  pre-existing  elements, 
which,  added  together,  make  up  its  being,  or  snm  of  its  existence.  Causation  is 
thus  iJie  equivalence  of  the  past  to  the  present ;  and  as  a  cause  is  but  a  substance  in 
another  aspect,  all  the  peculiarities  of  SirWilliun  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  in- 
finite as  substance,  reappear  in  his  view  of  it  as  a  cause.  There  is  the  same  race 
between  tiro  exbremea ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  by  philosophy  to  decide,  whether 
Uie  universe  started  into  being  unoriginated,  or  whether  it  had  an  infinite  cause. 

Against  this  exclusion  of  knowledge  on  the  suliject  of  an  infinite  cause  t&i  Calder- 
wood protests,  and  denies  altogether  the  doctrine  of  causation  on  which  it  reets^ 
He  charges  Sir  William  Hamilton  mtb  confounding  the  nature  of  cause  and  sub- 
stance, and  thus  contravening  tie  very  idea  of  efficiency  or  energy  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  whole  conceptions  on  this  subject.  A  cause  is  not  one  of  the  pre- 
existing elements  of  an  eSect;  but  an  energy  which  brings  the  efiect  into  existence. 
Mere  quantity  cannot  explain  change ;  nor  are  cause  and  effect  mere  equations, — so 
inuch  existence  emptied  out  of  one  vessel  into  uiotber,  without  anything  to  account 
for  the  transitioo.  Other  objections  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine  our  readers 
wUl  find  stated  with  admirable  clearness  in  Mr  Caldermood's  treatise;  but  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  error  is  that  stateil,  viz.,  the  apjilication  of  the  idea  of  quantity  to 
explain  causation  ;  and  when  this  is  once  perceived,  all  the  dilemmas  raised  by  Sir 
William  as  to  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  either  a  first  infinite  cause,  or  an  act  of 
creation,  disappear.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere  (and  we  have  not  observed  that  Mr 
Calderwood  notices  the  fact).  Sir  William  seems  to  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  our 
thinking  or  conceiving  the  two  extremes  in  language  which  is  ambiguous.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  believe  that  creation  originated  \rithout  a  cause,  hut  we  can  Ikiak  or 
coTUxive  it ;  and  while,  on  the  oth»'  hand,  we  cannot  e<meeive  or  thini  fullf  an  infi- 
nite cause,  we  can  believe  it,  and  must  believe  it  from  our  universal  belief  m  causa- 
tion which  rests  on  this  basis.  If  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  defined  more  clearly  t<> 
himself  what  he  meant  by  ihiniing  an  absolute  commencement  cf  existence,  and 
seen  that  the  difficulty  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  thinking  an  infinite  series  of 
commencementB,  he  probably  would  have  kept  back  alto^ther  that  doctrine  of  our 
thought  lyii^  between  these  two  impossible  extremes,  which  has  led  him  to  deny  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  reach  an  infinite  cause  ot  to  believe  in  creation  except 
as  an  evolution  of  the  substance  of  the  Deity. 
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We  do  not  enter  at  bU  on  Mr  Caldenrood'a  discmgion  of  the  Infinite  u  monl 
gOTernoT  and  m  the  olgect  of  reUfioua  trorahip.  We  hare,  indeed,  throngboat  pre- 
«ented  the  most  meagre  outline  M  this  singularlj  able  and  important  treatise,  wbicb 
prores  it«  author  to  be  in  poisesriMi  of  verj  rare  powen  of  abstract  thinking  and 
great  command  of  preriae  and  clear  expresnon.  We  would  not  hare  our  mden 
judge  of  his  views  from  this  hastj  aodrapidBketchof  them,  which  we  fear,  fron  tht 
ueceButj  of  condensation  imposed  on  us,  will  hardl;  be  intelligible  to  those  no( 
already  acquainted  with  the  controrersy.  We  alro  remark,  with  great  pleamre,  tbe 
tone  of  uniform  respect  and  deference  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  great  philoKfiW, 
who  is  the  principal  mibject  of  his  aaimadvenions,  and  who,  though  his  wunKit 
admiren  and  pupils  mar  find  occasion  to  r^ret  some  of  bis  views  as  questiouHt 
and  extreme,  is  r^arded  with  sentiments  of  rererence  and  gratitude  which  onljlhty 
can  feel,  and  is  acknowledged  hy  them,  aa  bj  all  the  world,  to  hare  intended  to  tefi 
the  interests  not  onl;  of  philoeopb;  but  of  religion  bjr  that  doctrine  of  the  iaimtt, 
against  which  some  of  them  have  alwajs  taken  an  inward,  as  the  writer  befbte 
us  an  outward  and  public,  protest.  We  trust  that  Mr  Caldenrood,  who  hu  impl; 
justified  his  title  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  lights  of  mental  acieiia, 
wiU  be  encouraged  to  make  fresh  contributions  to  liie  high  walk  of  inquirj  whicb  h 
has  chosen,  and  that  the  reputation  which  the  present  rolnme  is  certun  to  procure 
for  him,  ma;  only  be  the  dawn  of  etill  brighter  distinctions  in  the  Berrice  M  Clins- 
tian  philosophy. 


Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  can  be  the  intention  of  the  Ruler  of  tbe  rmA 

to  overwhelm  the  feirest  regions  of  tl       '  ' 

barbarians.    His  moral  govermnent  h: 

doubt  result  in  such  glories  as  shall  justify,  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  li^ht  msoo, 

tbe  seemingly  dark  ways  of  providence.     The  balance-sheet  clears  up  the  accomit, 

and  the  dearly  ascertained  purptffie  of  his  ulterior  working,  will  cast  a  flood  of  liglit 


on  the  entire  course  of  hts  admmistration.    Are  there  any  signs  whicb,  to  the  obser- 
vant eye,  seem  to  give  indications  of  that  purpose?    Kii 
the  following 


1st.  The  fury  of  fanalicisra  is  e^ihausted ;  the  conquerors  have  sat  down  in  tie 
rities  and  provinces  of  luxury  and  civilisation,  and  thereby  lost  the  enthusiistie 
energy  of  the  mountains  or  the  desert.  The  strength  of  the  Moslem  is  not  likelb^ 
of  a  Christian,  to  sit  still  ;  but  to  go  forward  on  the  way  of  blood  and  conquest. 
The  moment  it  ceases  to  advance  its  strength  is  broken,  and  the  crescent  begini  le 
wane.  Since  the  heroic  Poles  delivered  Vienna,  and  resisted  the  aggressive  toiml, 
the  boundaries  of  Islam  have  been  gradually  but  steadily  receding.  The  bItoK 
compact  dominion  of  the  conquering  Sultana  is  gone,  and  the  empire  intemallj  *w 
eitemally  ripe  for  dissolution.  Greece  is  independent,  Hungary  no  longer  tributay, 
and  Egypt  a  mere  nominal  appendage  to  tbe  empire.  The  European  powers  mtj 
try  to  undergird  the  state-vessel  of  Otbman,  but  it  will  be  in  vain,  sbe  is  no  lonfC 
sea-worthy,  and  must  perish  in  the  waters.  I 

2d.  The  6elf-confidence  of  the  Turks  is  gone.  An  internal  feeling  of  we»tiw« 
and  distrust  pervades  the  nation,  which  is  no  indistinct  prognostication  of  itsfsL 
This  feeling  pervades  also  the  subject  nations,  and  gives  .them  confidence  and  hope. 
Many  miles  east  of  Damascus,  Dr  Paulding  and  I  were  asked  by  the  villagers  wMB  I 
the  English  were  coming  to  take  the  country ;  with  the  loudly  proclaimed  assertiooi 
that  the  sooner  they  did  no  the  better.  A  wealthy  Moslem  in  Damascus  told  me  ie 
was  persuaded  the  Christians  would  prevail,  and  that  Stambout  had  no  safety  but  K 
their  divisions.  The  Janissaries  are  destroyed,  and  the  strong  military  spin!  wiixi 
they  fostered  is  broken.  Changes  in  the  East  are  easy,  I  mean  political  chsnps- 
The  people  have  no  rights  to  be  guarded,  no  constitution  to  be  mamtuned  inviolatti 
no  clearly  defined  aspirations  after  hberty  to  be  fought  for  and  realized.  Tbe  ^ 
vernment  is  not  mollified  as  with  us,  by  mediating  circumstances,  such  as  counol^ 
assemblies,  provincial  parliaments,  etc.    The  rulers  are  distinct  and  separate  from 
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the  ruled.  Put  new  pashas  in  the  provinces,  and  a  new  head  in  tlie  capital,  and  all 
tilings  nill  go  on  as  quietl;  as  UBual.  The  people  will  take  no  permanent  part  in 
these  changes ;  all  they  want  is  the  removal  of  the  burdens,  and  thus  all  the  compli- 
cutions  which  with  ua  arise  out  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  sentiment  of  liberty 
auii  free  constitutions,  are  removed  from  revolutions  in  the  East. 

3d.  The  Oriental  churches  are  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  life ;  the 
incruatation  formed  by  ^es  seema  giving  way  in  many  places,  and  the  light  and 
truth  of  heaven  have  reached  the  corrupting  vitaU  of  the  decaying  corporations. 
The  American  Qii^ionaiies  have  been  labouring  long  and  faithfully  in  these  sunny 
lands,  and  now  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  beginning  to  own  their  labours  with  abun- 
dant fruits.  They  have  erected  schools,  and  established  eoll^es,  in  all  the  principal 
places  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  by  preaching  and  printing  they  have,  in  much 
Keariness  and  opposition,  conveyed  to  all  classes  of  Christians  an  impulse  and  a  life 
UDknoivn  for  centuries  in  the  East.  Certain  nations  and  commumtiea  have  been 
stirred  up  to  tlie  very  centre,  and  fresh  vitality  poured  into  the  old  oi^nisms ;  in 
other  cases,  when  persecution  has  been  bitter,  new  eommunities  have  been  formed, 
and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  deep  and  broad  for  a  great  Scriptural  Oriental 
Evangelical  Church.  TraveEers  and  tourists  notice  these  changes,  noblemen  and 
nienibers  of  Parliament  praise  the  wisdom,  perseverance,  and  courage  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  Mr  Layard,  the  famous  antiquarian  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  adds  tua 
very  noble  testimony  to  the  rest.  All  this  seems  the  commencement  of  great  and 
beneficial  changes  for  the  East,  They  gave  us  the  fountain  pure  and  fresh  at  the 
beginning,  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  we  return  them  the  Uv- 
ing  waters  iii  all  their  original  sweetness. 

^  4th.  Prophetically,  too,  we  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
^ce  we  are  assured  that  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  is  as  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  oiu:  hearts  (2  Peter  i.  10). 
(1.),  then,  the  Euphrates  is  now  being  dried  up  in  the  wasting  and  exhaiistion  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  this  seems  to  be  preparatory  for  the  return  of  the  kings  of 
the  East,  which  the  best  expositors  take  to  be  tlie  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  (2.)  Oreeee 
hasbeenre-establishedasanindependent  power,  and  thus  tlte  image  of  Sanielstands 
reconstituted  in  its  integrity,  ready  to  be  smitten  whenever  the  kingdom  of  the  stone 
may  descend  upon  it.  (3.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  political  events  which 
are  to  accomplish  the  overLorow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Palestine  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Jews,  and  this  might  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the  nation,  an  event  evi- 
dently connected  in  the  prophetic  word  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  the  blessing 
of  the  nations,  the  downfall  of  Antichrist,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  millennial  reign. 
All  these  are  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope  should  not  heedlcMlj 
pass  over  them.  Is  it  not  good,  and  holy,  and  blessed,  to  find  Ood  in  the  movements 
of  His  providence,  to  meet  Him,  if  possible,  at  every  turn  and  winding  in  the  course 
of  His  moral  government  of  the  world  ?  If  you  do  not  seek  Him,  you  vill  not  find 
Him,  and  if,  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  love,  you  do  seek  Him,  you  will  find  Him 
in  providence  as  well  as  in  grace.  Many  eyes  are  looking  towards  the  East,  and 
some  are  beginning  to  see  what  many  take  to  be  the  roseate  streaks  that  proclaim 
Ike  approach  of  day.  Be  it  so ;  we  hail  the  rising  light  which  is  to  dispel  the  dark' 
ness  of  the  nations,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  with  righteousness  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

"  Then  like  streams  that  feed  the  garden,  , 

Plewure*  wichout  end  shall  flow ; 

For  the  Lord  your  faich  rewarding. 
All  his  bouQly  thall  beslow; 

Slill,  in  undisturbed  pasHEuion, 

Peace  and  Hghteouanesa  shall  rmgn  ; 

Never  shall  you  feel  oppression. 
Hear  the  voice  ol  war  at^iu." 

Graham'f  Jordan  and  the  Shine, 


nnczMbyCoOglc 
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A  WIDE  circle  of  friends  in  our  chnrcb,  kdA  in  the  dt;  of  hi>  habitation,  have  heea 
deeplj  affected  bj  the  recent  sudden  death  of  thii  much-loved  and  respected  indiri- 
duil.  On  Tbutsday,  the  &th  of  October,  he  wu  in  hia  oaual  hesltb  and  spirit^ 
che^^,  Bnimated,  and  companionable.  Near  midnight  he  was  attacked  bj  the 
terrible  epidemic,  lately  bo  prevalent  through  the  luid,  and  after  a  short,  Bhirp 
■tmggle  of  onlj  ten  to  eleven  houn,  his  spirit  poned  into  the  presence  of  Uut 
Saviour  in  whom  he  had  long  trusted,  and  who  did  not  desert  his  servant  during  hii 
brief  but  Ujing  passage  throngh  the  Vallej  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Mr  Robertson  was  69  jears  of  age,  and  several  recent  and  heav;  family  bereave- 
menta  had  penetrated  deeplv  into  hh  sensitive  nature,  and  it  maj  be,  had  insecablj 
wakened  his  constitution.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  deadly  attack,  however,  thee 
was  no  apparent  diminution  of  strength.  He  waa  a  native  of  Perthshire,  and  fino 
the  parisn  of  Port,  where  his  &ther  was  a  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Cardross,  close  to 
the  Lake  of  MenteiCb.  About  1809  or  1810  he  came  to  Glasgow,  and  was  taken  into 
the  employment  of  the  late  Mr  William  TumbuJI,  bookseller, Trosgate  Street.  Then 
he  continued  until  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  when,  along  with  the  late  well-known 
and  talented  Mi  Thomas  Atkinson,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  upoD  the 
■ame  premises.  This  business  conneclion  lasted  for  several  years,  and  at  its  dieso- 
Intion  he  removed  to  the  shop  at  188,  Trongale,  which  subsequently  became  hia  owl 
property.  With  that  shop  are  connected  some  of  the  most  brilliant  memorieswhidi 
adorn  the  literary  annals  of  Qlasgoo.  It  was  the  resort  and  the  cynosure  of  a  succesaon 
of  men  of  original  talent  and  genius,  such  as  the  dty  of  St  Mungo  has  seldom  collected 
together  ;  and  many  a  joyous  and  not  unprofitable  hour  has  the  writer  of  this  brid 
notice  spent  in  its  dieerfiil  precincts.  There  used  to  sparkle  up  the  outre  humour  iJ 
Henderson,  and  the  more  refined  facetim  of  John  Carrick.  Kennedy  and  Motherwell, 
men  of  kindred  mind  and  gemus,  flmig  about  their  rich  jests  and  polished  repartee, 


other  on  the  fiery  party  pottti  .  ,     ..  „ 

intelligences  of  the  day,  are  now  wily  names  that  were ;  they  have  all  passed  awij 
like  shadows,  and  he,  whose  delicate  appreciation  of  wit  and  humour,  and  talent  in 
every  description,  used  to  enjoy  these  convivia,  has  gone  out  from  amongst  na  also, 
leaving  behind  him  the  rich  memory  of  a  man  greatly  beloved—a  warm-hearted 
Christian  citizen.  As  a  man  of  business,  Mr  Robertson  was  eminent  for  inlegrirt 
and  straightfiiTward  dealing.  He  first  introduced  the  graceful  muse  of  MothenrtU 
to  pubbc  notice  in  two  successive  editions.  His  well-known  collection  of  Scottiib 
facetite,  the  "  Lsird  of  Logan,"  nf  which  be  himself  was  editor,  is  the  best  in  tie 
language,  and  reflects  from  evei;  page  the  genial  hnmour  and  jocose  habits  of  ant 
rural  populations,  with  some  phases  of  social  manners  and  habits  now  faintly  looDiici 
in  the  remote  distance.  To  this  publication  succeeded  the  successive  issues  oC 
"  Whistlebinkie,"  a  rich  roiscellanj  of  original  and  racy  matter  in  verse  and  prose. 
The  "  Nursery  Songs"  is,  perhaps,  his  most  important  publicalion,  in  which  lie 
brought  into  publicity  full  many  a  poetic  flower  that  might  otherwise  have  wisled 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  As  a  collection  of  the  anthology  of  the  minor  poeti 
of  Scotland,  almost  since  the  dayaof  Bums,  it  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  tlul 
has  ever  been  published.  We  happen  to  know  something  of  the  long  labours  of 
love  which  Mr  Robertson  underwent  in  the  matairing  of  this  noble  work.  Poels 
are  proverbially  irritable  gaum,  and  his  patience  and  his  purse  were  alike  freelj 
drawn  upon  during  its  progress.  By  these  successive  publications,  Mr  Robertson 
contributed  greatly  to  enrich  our  loc»l  and  national  literature,  and  as  a  kindly  Scots- 
man and  patriotic  publisher,  his  name  and  character  will  henceforth  be  historical  in 
the  annals  of  Glasgow.  As  a  private  friend,  and  a  safe  and  pleasant  companion  at 
the  hospitable  board,  few  men  were  more  generally  liked  and  esteemed.  Bis  com- 
pany was  eageriy  sought  after,  and  hia  rich  appreciation  of  wit  and  humour  m  others, 
Dia  true  and  instinctive  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  with  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  anec- 
dote and  story,  made  him  the  life  and  soul  of  every  con^uiy,  whilst  he  never 
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overstepped  tbe  limiba  of  &  cheerful.  Christian  enjoyment.    He  '      , 
narm  friend,  no  mitD's  enemj,  au  upright  citizen,  a  man  of  sound  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, utd  a  coosisteiit  Cbristtan. 


1.  memor;  of  a  Meudahip  which  can 

To  the  aboTe  sketch  tre  subjoin  the  fbllowins:  brief  notice: — Mr  Robertson  v»b 
for  many  years  an  office-bearer  in  Wellii>gton  Street  U.  P,  congregation,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  benevolent  and  missionary  enterprisea  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  By  all  his  brethren  in  the  aession  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  The  poor  of  the  congregation  had  in  him  a  warm  friend,  always  anxious  in 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart  to  make  for  them  as  liberal  a  provision  as  circumstances 
would  warrant.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  and  his  literary  tendenciea  led  him  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  their  meetings 
and  in  the  exercises  in  which  they  engaged.  His  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
were  liberal,  and  cheerftiliy  rendered.  To  questions  that  affected  the  chnreh  gene- 
rally, he  was  not  indifierent.  More  than  once  big  pen  was  employed  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  ministry  to  a  more  liberal  support,  and  not  a  few  in  our  church 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  offices  of  kindness.  While  cherishing  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  without  one  shred  of  sec- 
tarian  bigotry,  and  rqoiccd  in  Christian  efforts  put  forth  by  the  different  sections  of 
the  church  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  He  had  warm  and  at- 
tached friends  among  all  parties,  and  their  friendship,  in  which  he  rejoiced,  was  by 
him  most  cordially  reciprocated. 

Thrice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  his  dwelling,  and 
"  in  all  the  leaves  of  their  spring,"  one  daughter  after  another  withered  and  died. 
His  heart  bled  under  these  repeated  bereavements,  but  he  was  enabled  to  manifest 
a  chastened  and  unmurmuring  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  Tbe  disease  which 
cut  him  off  was  sudden  and  severe,  but,  although  fully  aware  he  was  dying,  he  waa 
not  alarmed.  His  faith  rested  on  the  sure  foundation,  and  did  not  fail  him  in  the 
trying  hour.    He  died  in  the  faith. and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DAVID  STEWART,  STHtLINO. 

Thb  Rev.  David  Stewart,  senior  minister  of  the  Brst  Unil«d  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation, Stirling,  died  at  bis  house,  in  Irvine  Place  there,  on  Wednesday  the  30th 
August.  Though  the  particulars  regarding  his  life,  which  can  be  supplied  in  this 
notice,  are  but  scanty,  the  writer  is  unwilling  that  the  occasion  should  pass  without 
Eoinc  simple  memorial  in  these  pages,  of  one  who  has  long  and  faithfully  laboured  in 
the  Lord  B  vineyard. 

Mr  Stewart  was  bom  at  Cleughside,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  Dum- 
frieBsbire,  not  far  frran  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth,  on  the- 10th  April  1774,  and 
consequently  was  80  years  of  age  in  April  last.  The  house  in  whicli  he  was  bom  has 
tnanj  years  ago  been  levelled  with  the  ground ;  but  to  his  birthplace,  he  ever 
cherished  a  strong  attachment,  and  to  visit  that  spot,  and  lo  walk  along  the  shores 
of  the  Solway,  were  in  succeeding  years,  an4  til  near  the  close  of  bis  life,  sources  of 
great  enjoyment  to  him.  He  was  the  third  son  of  David  Stewart,  and  Margaret 
Holliday,  both  of  whom  were  individuals  of  decided  piety,  and  who  had  the  high 
satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  their  sons  enter  upon  the  important  and  honourable 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  become  able  and  acceptable  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Of  these  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Stewart,  minister  of  the  United  Secession  Con- 
gregation, Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Stewart,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Erskine,  have  for  some  years  been  gathered  lo  their  fathers.  The 
parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  were  members  of  the  Associate  Congregation 
of  E^clefechon,  which  for  many  years  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John 
Johnston,  a  ungl^-hMited  man  of  God,  whose  memory  vras  cherished  in  the  district 
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in  which  he  laboured,  long  after  be  bad  been  called  to  his  rewftrd,  and  to  bim  Ur 
Stewart  was  e*er  read;  to  acknovledgc  his  obligations  for  counsels  and  instructiors, 
which,  as  a  private  Cbiistiun,  a  student,  and  a  preacher,  he  found  to  be  eminentlj 

At  what  period  Mr  Stewart  became  the  subject  of  a  saying  change,  we  have  w 
means  of  ascertaining  with  certainfy.  But  bis  condstent  Christian  condnct  dorii^ 
a  life  prolonged  bejond  man's  ordinaiy  term,  and  the  fervour  and  wisdom  of  a  faith- 
ful and  laborious  ministry,  famish  ample  evidence  of  its  realitj.  He  was  tbechildof 
godly  parents,  who  f^tbfully  endeavoured  to  "  train  up  their  children  in  the  Durtnie 
and  aomonitioD  of  the  Lord,"  and  were  careful  to  set  before  them  a  hoi;  eiample; 
and  to  their  instructions  and  counsels,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  may  trace 
bis  first  religions  impressions.  He  was  from  his  childhood,  a  serious  thoughtful  joul)^ 
and  of  him  as  of  Timothy,  it  might  be  said — "  From  a  child  thou  bast  knonn  the 
Scriptures."  At  an  early  period,  he  manifested  an  intense  desire  to  be  ei^^edb 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     The  circumstances  of  hia  parents  were  such  li 

firecluded  them  from  incuning  the  expense  of  giving  him  an  academical  and  theo- 
ogical  education,  and  like  many  of  the  ministers  of  our  church,  he  had,  by  his  am 
industry  and  cxertinn  to  provide  the  means  of  educating  himself.  But  when  tbe 
heart  is  right  with  God,  and  where  there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
apparently  insurmountable  difhculties  are  easily  overcome,  and  even  when  there  ht'e 
been  no  "  Scholarships"  to  stimulate  ambition,  IheiB  has  never  been  wanting  a  eucces- 
Hion  of  able  and  faithful  niiniRters  in  our  church,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  under 
God,  owe  their  position  as  ministers  to  their  own  unaided  exertions.  Having  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  chiefly  at  intervals,  snatched  from  otba 
occupations,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  passed  through  thevarions 
classes  with  credit  to  himself.  After  completing  his  college  cumculum,  he  enlertd 
upon  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  and  at  the  j 
close  of  his  theological  course,  was  licensed  hy  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  During  the  period  of  his  preparatory  studies,  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  schools  at  Canonbie,  in  hia  native  district,  and  after- 
wards at  Anslnither  in  Fifeshire,  in  both  of  which  situations  he  succeeded  his  brotba, 
Dr  John  Stewart. 

His  acceptability  as  a  preacher  very  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  churcbei.    i 
and,  soon  after  receiving  license,  he  received  calls  from  the  Associate  Congnsation  of    | 
Stirling,  to  become  colleague  to  the  Rev.  John  (afterwards  Dr)  Smart — a  otaation    , 
which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Campbell ;  and  also    . 
from  the  congr^ation  of  Horndean,  in  Berwickshire.     The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  is    ; 
1S06,  having  decided  in  favour  of  Stirling,  Mr  Stewart  was,  in  October  of  that  year, 
ordained  as  co-pastor  over  that  congregation,  where  be  continued  to  minister,  net    | 
without  many  tokens  of  success,   till  his  death.      The  settlement,  unlike  ni«nj 
coIle;nite  charges,  was  most  agreeable  to  both  mimsters,  and  until  the  union  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  seuior  pastor  Br  Smart  in  1846,  unbroken  and  entire 
harmony  existed  betwixt  them.     In  1842,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  ani 
growing  infirmities  of  both  ministers,  the  congregation  resolved,  with  their  entire 
concurrence,  to  select  another  colle^ue  to  both,  and  the  Rev.  John  Si.eedmaniru    j 
chosen,  and  be  is  now  the  sole  surviving  pastor.     As  in  the  ease  of  his  senior  eot    1 
lea^e,  Dr  Smart,  unbroken  friendship  and  harmony  subsisted  betwixt  Mr  Stewartanl    i 
his  junior  colleague  Mr  Steedman,  till  that  union  was  dissolved  by  his  own  death. 

Mr  Stewart  was  considerably  advanced  in  years  before  he  entered  into  the  marriage 
relation.     In  1836,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Jsmes 
Beid,  Esq.,  merchant  in  Stiriing,  and  relict  of  James  M'Qowan,  Esq.,  writer  there. 
This  union  was  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  him,  as  Mis  Stewart  was  a  peisoaitf 
an  amiable  and  cheerful  disposition,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  promote 
bis  domestic  comfort.     The  uiuon,  however,  was  but  of  comparatively  short  coatinu-     I 
ance,  and  was  terminated  by  Mrs  Stewart's  death  in  1847.    By  ber  Mr  Stewart  bsil 
four  children,  two  of  whom  within  a  short  period  followed  their  mother  to  tbegrivei 
and  two  still  siirvive,  of  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seren  years,  to  moun  the  kisa  of     ' 
both  parents. 
Mr  Stewart  potseised  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost  m- 
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interrupted  good  healtli  during  a  long  life.  Hia  cliief  ailments  litterlj  yrere  in> 
creosinE;  deafness,  which  prevented  faim  from  relishing  intercourse  as  he  once  did, 
and  giddinesB,  and  neuralgia  in  the  head,  from  which  at  times  during  the  last  three 
jeors  he  suffered  much.  About  tno  jears  ago,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  increas- 
ing upon  him,  and  apprehensive  leet  his  continuing  to  occup;  the  pulpit  statedly 
might  injure  the  prosperily  of  the  congregation,  now  that  he  no  longer  possessed  the 
energ;  of  former  /ears,  he  proposed  to  the  session,  vith  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleague,  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate.  To  thia  proposal  the 
GongT^ation  acceded,  and  to  their  credit,  made  a  liberal  provision  for  their  veneralile 
pastor,  who  for  fortv-siz  jeors  had  exercised  the  functions  of  the  ministry  among 
them.  Subsequentlj  to  this  period,  he  o/fen,  though  not  ttaledlv,  preached  to  bis 
attached  flock,  who  still  cherished  a  warm  regard  for  him,  and  continued  aswduous 
in  bis  household  ministrations,  nnd  in  his  visitation  of  the  sick — in  both  of  which 
duties  his  labours  were  highly  relished — as  fur  as  strength  enabled  him.  He  preached 
for  an  esteemed  friend  near  Glasgow  in  May,  and  subsequently  in  his  own  pulpit  in 
Stirling.  He  also  took  part  in  the  communion  services  in  his  own  congregation  in 
June,  These  appear  to  have  been  bis  last  public  services.  Though  infirm,  there 
seemed  a  prospect  that  he  might  have  been  contiiiued  a  little  longer  on  earth.  But 
the  DispOEier  of  all  events  hnd  otherwise  determined. 

It  was  Mr  Stewati's  custom  for  some  years,  irhen  opportunity  offered,  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  and  change  of  scene  at  the  sea  coa^t.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  last  he  went  to  Rothesay  with  thia  view,  and  remained  for 
about  sii  weeks.  On  Tuesday  the  22d  August  be  returned  to  Stirling  to  all  appear- 
ance much  improved  by  the  change.  In  passing  ihroHgh  QJasgow  on  his  return 
home,  he  stated  to  the  writer  «f  this  notice  that  bia  health  was  much  benefited  by 
his  residence  in  Rothesay,  and  that  be  felt  better  than  be  had  done  for  many  months. 
On  Wednesday  the  23d,  he  called  upon  several  friends  in  Stirling,  anil  spent  the 
evening  in  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  who  was  in  infirm  health.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  24th,  he  was  leieed  with  symptoms  which  two  eminent 
medical  men  who  were  called  in  pronounced  to  be  those  of  Asiatic  cholera.  These 
symptoms  continued  with  much  severity  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  they 
appeared  less  urgent,  and  his  medical  adviseis  entertained  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  Saturday,  however,  the  fever,  which  is  oceafiionally  the  sequel  of  an  attack  of 
cholera,  developed  itself,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  from  his  advanced  ^e,  the  case 
appeared  all  but  hopeless.  Under  this  fever  be  gradually  sank,  and  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  30th  August,  on  the  sixth  day  after 
he  was  seized  with  the  disease,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  entered,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  "  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

Dtiring  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his  illness,  after  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
had  abated,  Mr  Stewart  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  stupor,  from  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  was  able  to  speak  but  little.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  seemed  more 
conscious  than  on  the  two  preceding  days,  but  from  extreme  weakness  could  scarcely 
articulate  a  word.  Into  the  Scripture  promises  quoted,  and  the  prayers  offered  up  it 
hia  bedside,  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  he  evidently  entered  with  his  whole  soul,  as 
was  evident  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  words  which  he  uttered. 
He  was  evidently  consrious  of  approaching  death,  yet  his  mind  seemed  to  he  in  per- 
fect peace.  His  thoughts  appeared  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  vorld,  and 
even  from  his  children  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  but  whom,  absorbed  with  the 
realities  of  that  eternity  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  he  had  cast  upon  the  care 
oftheFather  of  the  fatherless,"  "  Mark  the  perfect,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  eud  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Mr  Stewart  would  have  completed  a  ministry  of  48  years,  had  he  survived  tiro 
months  longer.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  September  4th,  and  was  attended 
by  several  ministers  of  his  own  and  other  denominations,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  congregation  and  other  friends.  Previously  to  the  body  being  committed  to  the 
dust  in  the  burying  ground  connected  with  his  own  church,  near  the  grave  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  mourners  assembled  in  the  church,  when 
the  services  were  most  impressively  and  appropriately  conducted  by  the  Kev,  Messrs 
GilfiUan  and  Steedman.     Funeral  sermons  were  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath 
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It  hu  eBteemed  ond  intimate  firieDd,  the  Rev.  Dr  tSfKerraw,  Bridge  of  Tatb,  sod  bj 
\aa  surriving'  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr  Steedman. 

Am  a  preacher,  Mr  Stewart  was  generally  acceptable,  both  in  hia  own  congregation 
and  in  hia  occasional  labours  elsewhere.  Hia  disconrseB  were  the  resolt  of  cai^ 
premeditation  and  preparation.  The  matter  was  excellent,  and  his  nunneTs  pvn 
and  impressive,  though  the  slownesB  of  his  utterance,  and  a  certain  degree  of  nHHW- 
tonj  somewhat  marred  their  effect.  Thoogb  not  in  the  ordinary  aense  of  the  term, 
a  verypopular,  he  was  everywhere  an  acceptable  and  a  useM  preacher.  Be  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  ffifi  of  pnufer,  and  all  his  prajeiB  in  public  and  priiste  were 
characterised  bj  tli«r  uneiioti,  toptowmaa,  and  tari^.  No  one  a>nld  hear  him 
conduct  devotional  serrieeB  without  feeling  the  conviction  that  he  was  in  thepreacDH 
of  one  who  "  walked  with  God,"  and  eiyoyed  familiar  intercourse  with  Him. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  assiduous  in  the  liilfilment  of  his  duties.  Tbe 
congregation  at  one  time  extended  over  a  targe  tract  of  country,  and  pastoral  oret- 
sight  involved  much  bodily  liibour,  vet  he  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  minisbj 
periodically  to  visit  and  catechize  all  connected  with  it,  and  in  these  duties  he  is  said 
to  have  greatly  excelled.  He  was  conscientious  in  his  visitation  of  the  sick,  andlii) 
visits  to  the  chamber  of  affliction,  and  to  the  house  of  mourning,  were  always  highly 
relished.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  young  of  the  flock,  and  was  at  pains  to 
inEtruct  them  and  lead  them  to  the  Saviour,  both  in  his  household  ministrations  lol 
in  his  classes  for  the  young — in  conducting  which  he  alwaja  fell  great  pleasure.  Not 
were  his  labours  limited  to  his  eongr^ational  duties,  laborious  thongh  these  wen. 
He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  For  seven! 
yenrs  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Stirlbgshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and 
the  cause  of  missions  found  in  him  a  zealous  friend. 

As  a  man,  Mr  Stewart  possessed  great  aniiabihty  of  disposition.  It  was  iinposablc 
to  be  acquainted  with  liira  without  feeling  the  heart  drawn  towards  him.  He  was  > 
sincere  and  steady  friend ;  and  friendships  once  fumied,  even  when  the  parties  hid 
removed  from  bis  neighbourhood,  were  not  fbi^ottcn  by  him.  He  was  naturally 
social  and  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  and  nothing  afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than 
to  see  others  happy  around  him.  Humility  and  modesty  were  chanicteristic  ftatarei 
in  him,  and  nothing  more  thoroughly  disgusted  him  tluui  self-conceit  and  fiirwird. 
ness.  No  one  ever  heard  him  indulge  in  the  language  of  boaiting,  or  claim  the 
pre-eminence.  On  the  contrary,  he  shrunk  from  notoriety.  He  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  church  courts  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  their 
proceedings.  But  his  voice,  unless  on  some  important  occasion,  was  never  beard, 
and  he  had  neither  tact  nor  talent  for  angry  debate.  When  he  did  speak,  bb 
remarks  were  always  judicious.  With  his  brethren  in  the  nunistrj,  of  his  own  and 
other  denominations,  he  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

His  trials  of  late  jeaiB  had  been  severe.  To  a  person  of  his  advanced  years  aod 
sensitive  feelings,  it  was  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  commit  to  the  dust  a 
beloved  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  a  few  yeais ;  and  withia  a  Isief 
period  thereafter,  to  follow  the  remains  of  two  dear  children  to  the  hoose  ^>^inled 
for  all  living.  These  trials  were  severely  felt  by  him;  but  they  were  emmoitlT 
sanctified.  And  while  he  was  supported  under  them  he  was  weaned  bj  them  from 
the  world.  Indeed,  from  that  period,  earth  had  lost  many  of  its  attractions  fiir  him. 
He  has  now  left  the  scene  of  warfare  and  entered  on  the  scene  of  victoir,  where  the 
tear  of  sorrow  is  wiped  from  every  eye.  Majr  the  trial  be  sanctified  to  hia  bn^aved 
&mily,  his  flock,  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  I 

Glasgow,  Sept.  1S54.  W.  B. 


establishment!  of  this  kind.  Theyoni 
creature,  as  a  part  of  the  oer«manial  of  ad- 
establishments  which  are  miuion,  Is  laid  alive  in  her  coffin;  asd 
when  ones  admitted  she  is,  in  fact,  as  if 
dead  and  buried  to  her  fkienda ;  for  ihe  ii 
never  aliowed  to  see  again  bther  or  mother, 


broiler  or  ^toT  I    Onc«  »  jmt,  oa  an  kp-  tbe  origin  of  th«  obligation  for  keeping 

pointed  dky,  the  parenta  of  the  baried  oliTe  Sunday  ucred — sappoHe  that  in  1S46  aome 

maj  attend  at  the  nnnnery;  andtbeyonnjr  politician   had  propoaed  that  the  people 

creature  within  maj  h«ar  their  loved  and  ihould  aboliab  the  Sunda;  —  how  easily 

familiar  vcuces,  but  she   mnat  nevn  see  might  he  hare  used  all  the  langaage  no\r 

them ;   and  bs  no  kind  of  intercoune  ja  emplojed  b;  tboee  who  oppdae  an  abrldg- 

evor  permitted,  ahe  can  never  know  whe-  ment  of  labour?   How  he  might  bareaaid, 

tber  thej  are  living  or  dead,  except  abe  "Whatan  enormouaincreaaeof  prodaotion 

heara  or  doea  not  hear  their  voicea  on  that  — what  an  increaae  of  wagea — how  many 

daj.    If  a  parent  haa  died  during  the  year,  adranlagea  ;on  will  gain  over  other  coun- 

the  abbeu  aaaemblea  the  iiDDi ;   ahe  tel)<  trieabv  abolishing  tbe  Sunday  I"   Andaap- 

Ibem  that  the  parent  of  one  oF  them  is  pose  the  Sunday  had  been  aboHabed  300 

dead,  and  deairea  alt  to  pray  for  (he  ioul  of  jeara  ago,  and  taat  from  tbat  time  till  now 

ihe  departed;   but  she  never  reveals  the  the  people  of  this  country  had  worked  upon 

name  of  the  dead,  so  that  all  the  nana  are  that  day,  and  there  are  16.000  or  16,0110 

left  in  a  state  of  intense  and  agonieing  xus-  Sundaya  included  in  that  period  ;  that  ill 

Sense  till  the  one  day  comes  round,  and  all  every  one  of  these  days  the  hammer,  and 

aten  to  caloh  the  (one  of  their  parents'  the  spade,  and  the  power-loom  had  been 

voices ;  and  the  absence  of  the  longed-for  going ;  this  would  be  an  addition  to  oar 

Toica  tella  tbe  tale  of  the  bereaved  recluiie  I  labours  of  fifty  years;  but  what  would  fifty 

Sncb,  at  least,  is  the  accouut  the  Romana  years  of  additional  induatry,  in  tbe  cotu-se 

gilt  of  these  estabiishmenta;  whicfi  thas  of  SOO  years,  do  for  us? 

leeiD  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  rending  Compare  England  fifty  years  ago  with 

and  agonising  Ihe  hearta  of  the  inmates  England  do*,  and  do  you  believe  that  if 

under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  wean  thesefiftjyearsofinduetry  had  been  thrown 

them  from  the  world.    But  that  which  con-  Into  the  mass  of  800  years'  labour,  the  peo- 

eems  our  present  subject,  is  ibe  veil  of  pie  of  this  country  would  have  been  richer 

secreay  that  covers  all  vrithin  snch  esta-  than  now  F    1  believe  tbey  would  have  been 

biisbmenta  as   these.      There  may   be — I  poorer.    1  do  not  say  that  a  man  would 

muiit  not  aay  that  there  ia — Ibere  may  poa-  not  do  more  In  seven  daya  than  in  aix;  but 

liblv  be  the  most  frightful  vice — there  may  I  donbt  whether  any  man  would  do  more 

be  the  moat  mISan  violence — there  may  be  In  the  cnorse  of  yean  working  seven  in- 

the  veriest  climax  of  profiigacy — theremay  stead  of  six.    A  man  working  so  for  ten 

poaaibly  be  all  this,  and  the  public  never  yeara,  I  venture  tosay,  will  not  do  aomach. 

know  it     History  has  recorded  the  fact.  Then  if  you  apply  this  lo  a  great  society, 

tbat  in  the  apartmenta  of  the  Inqniaitora  of  going  on  generation  alter  generation,  ia 

Spun  there  were  found  aixty-two  young  it  not  a  moit  moastroue  error  to  aappose 

women,  who  had  been  corrupted  and  ruined  that  your  three  cenluriea  of  wealth  would 

bj  Ihe  Inquisitors,  and  kept  there  where  the  have  been  increased  by  this  expedient  ? 

public  could  never  know  it.    The  French  What  I  aay  about  days  I  aay  also  about 

soldiery  flung  open  the  InqaiaiCion,  and  hfturs.     I  do  not  say  a  man  will  not  do 

revealed  the  secret.    There  is  no  security  more  in  twelve  than  in  eleven  hours;  bat 

In  Italy  against  the  aams  evil,  in  a  very  this  I  aay,  that  I  believe  a  great  society, 

ll^s  proportion  of  the  nnnneriet;  for  every  in  which  the  children  dionld  from  an  early 

crime  of  earth  and  hell  may  possibly  be  age  begin  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day, 

rife  throaghout  their  cloiatere,  and  the  cry  would  not  prodnce  so  much  as  a  sociely 

(•f  injared  innocence  and  outraged  virtue,  chat  laboors  mnch  less ;  for,  not  to  speak 

aiiBed  within  the  walls,  remain  unheard  by  of  man  in  any  higher  character  than  in  a 

tbe  world  without.     While  we  were  at  commercial  aspect—to  eonglder  him  simply 

Kome  an  abbess  of  one  of  the  nunneiiee  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  goods 

ruihed  forth  frantically  from  tbe  epened  — do  not  let  us  forget  what  a  machine  he 

^Btea,  plunged  into  the  "Tiber,  and  there  is,  and  how  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  he 

Wnght  in  its  deep  waters  to  drown  the  ia  made."    If  yon  wish  to  laak  tbe  powers 

memory  and  tbe  remorse  of  the  past!    We  of  a  strong  hoise,  you  do  not  oppose  him 

"ere  surprised  at  the  pains  t^en  to  deny  to   a  sieam- engine ;   and  when  yoa  deal 

and  conceal  this  fact,  though  known  and  with  a  man,  you  surely  would  not  work 

"itncMed  by  hondreds.    The  ecclesiastics  with  him  aa  yon  would  with  iron.     De- 

i^oald  not  bear  to  bear  it  mentioned. — Sty-  pressing  labour — labonr  that  begina   too 

"xiir'i  PUgrimage  to  Bamt,  early  in  life — labonr  that  is  too  long  con- 
tinued— the  every.day  labonr  that  eihausta 
tbe  body,  saddens  the  spirits,  and  clouds 
nnderBtandiog  —  labour  incompatible 
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■nenUl  iorerioritj  of  tha  popuUtion  will  b«  There  i*  tbii  difeieaoe,  howeTer,  in  Ficd- 

iojariona  to  tbote  d^lf  interesU   which  moat:  the  progreu  of  religion  ii  expoMd 

their  moral  and  ment^  elevKtioa  would  to  the  light  of  daj,  bn(  in  other  statei  itii 

ter>e  maleriall/  ti>  promote.    The  day  of  known  only  to  tbote  who  paiticipate  in  it, 

reit  oociuring  eTsry  week,  uid  Ibe  honn  and  will  be  publiclj  known  at  no  distant 

of  relief  gained  for  every-da;  Isbaor,  tend  daj.    Much  hope  hui  been  entertained  From 

to  eterate  the  whole  man,  phjaicallj,  Intel-  Italian  political  refoKees  comiDg  to  Eng- 

lectuoUj,  and  morallj;  and  bis  elcTation,  land,  but  lbs  good  which  has  resulted  bai 

•gain,  tella  on  the  oommercial  proapeiilj  not,  hitherto,  come  np  to  the  eipectatioa 

or  the  conntrj  in   ten  Lhou^and  waya. —  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  haf«  fondly  cher- 

Macaitlay.  Ubed  from  this  qiuu^r. 


Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  upon  bis  departure  poor  cobbler,  working  in  his  stall,  should 

from  Constantinople,  "there  did  not  exist  CDDceiTetheidea  of  converting  the  HiiidoM 

one  Protestant  subject  in  the  whole  Turk-  to  Christiamty;    yet  such  wan   Dr  Caref. 

'    ish  empire.     Now,  a  Protestant  denomina-  Why,  Millon's  planning  ■  Paradise  Lost 'in 

tion  is  acknowledged,  and  its  members  pos-  his  old  age  and  blinduess,  whs  nothing  (o 

■ens    the   imperial  charter  of    their  civil  ic    And  then  when  he  had  gone  to  lodis, 

rights,  and  from  the  sovereign  to  the  pea-  and  was  appointed  by  Lord  Welleslej  tos 

•ant,  the  Mohammedan  papulation  are  be-  lacralive   and   honourable    station  in  tba 

ginning  to  see  Christianity  in  its  purer  College  of  Fan  William,  with  equ^  noble- 

chiracter.     In  the  litres  of  the  metnbera  of  dsss  of  mind  he  made  over  all  his  salarj, 

the  fourteen  Protestant  cbarches  they  wit-  between  £1000  and  £150u  per  annum,  u> 

nesd  the  eflecl  of  ■  real  Cbrisiianitj  ;  and  the  general  object  ul  the  aaisiiion.    By  the 

already  a  degree  of  popular  education  pre-  way,  nothing  ayet  gare  me  a  more  hielj 

Tails  among  the  Protestant  enbjecls  of  the  sense  of  the  low  and  mere enarj  standard 

Porte,  which  it  is  believed  has  not  its  like  of  year  men  of  honour,  than  the  msnifnt 

in  the  whole  coantry.     The  female  lei,  so  effect  prodnced  upon  liie  Houaa  of  Cotn- 

much  neglected  inlellectually  and  morally  mons  by  my  Htating  this  last  circnms(ane& 

tbrougbout  the  East,  is  being  emancipated  It  seemed  to  me  the  only  thing  that  mored 

and  educated  for  an  honourable  standing  them." — L^e  of  WUberfonx. 

in  society  i  and  young  men  ate  being  trained  

to  usefofness,  not  only  in  the  minislfy  of  i>aritii    s    fiht 

the  Gospel,  but  also  in  the  higher  elements  Pir«B  asn  rxm.. 

of  science  and  industry.   The  press  is  issu-  Fbom  St  Paul's   expression,  "  before  atr 

Ing  with  rapidity  works  in  every  depart-  (O^atiane  11. 14),  it  is  evident  that  fail  re- 

ment  of  education,  from  the  simple  tract  to  buke  of  Peter  took  place  on  some  pntto 

Tolaminous  works  in  Church  lustory  and  occasion. 

Scripture  expositioiu"  The  scene,  tbongh  slightly  mentioned,  il 

one  of  (he  most  remarkable  in  sacred  hii- 

THE  oosFEL  in  iTAtT  ^"""^  '  ""^  *''*  mioi  naturally  iaboun  to 
picture  to  itself  the  appearance  of  the  tiie 

WnaT  has  been  published  concerning  Ibe  men.    It  is,  therefore,  at  least  allowable  l« 

Italian  Reformation  falls  far  short  of  Ibe  mention  here  that  general  notion  of  Iks 

reality.     There  is  not  a  stale  in  the  penin-  forms  and   feataras  of  the  two  apostles, 

sola  in  which  it  does  not  powerfully  mani-  which  has  been  headed  down  in  traditioB, 

feat  itself,    From  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  and  was  represented  by  the  early  artisU. 

Sea,  priestly  domination  over  men's  eon-  St  Panl  is  set  before   us  as  having  the 

soiences  is  at  an  end.    In  one  Italian  state  strongly  marked  and  prominent  features  of 

the  converla  from  popery  to  the  pnre  faith  a  Jew,  yet  not  without  some  of  the  fion 

of  the  Gospel  sre  nambered  by  thousands  ;  lines   indicative    of  Greek  thoaghl.      Hit 

but  every  thing  is  carried  or  quietly  to  stature  was  diminutive,  and  his  body  dil- 

avoid  exciting  persecution.    These  beloved  figured   by  some  lameness   or   dislortioii, 

brethren,  although  deprived  of  help  from  which  may  have  provoked  the  coaiempluou 

all  who  might  have  edified  them  by  instrnc-  expressions  of  bis  enemies.     HisbeudwM 

UanorChristianesperience,mutua]lyedify  long  and  thin.    His  bead  was  bald.    TIm 

one  another.    It  is  a  common   prejudice  characteristics  of  his  face  were, — a  tm>- 

among  many  to  consider  Ibe  Gospel   as  parent  complexion,  which  visiblj  betrsjod 

having  made  ils  greatest  progress  in  Pied-  Ibe  quick  changes  of  his  feelings ;  a  bright 

uoDt;  bat  the  fact  is,  that  in  other  states  grey  eye,  nndertbickjj overhanging,  nnittd 

the  religious  movement  is  miich  greater,  ejebronsj  a  cheerful  and  winning  «xf ret- 
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linn  orcoameaaiie^  which  invited  the  >p- 
prooch  and  inspired  tho  confidecce  of 
itraogers.  It  woald  b«  natoral  to  infer, 
from  his  conliauBl  jooraeja  and  lo&niiai 
lidtonr,  that  he  was  poweased  of  great 
Btrength  of  coDslitDtioD.  But  men  of  deli- 
cate healtli  have  often  gone  tbrongh  the 
greatest  eiertiooB  ;  and  hii  own  words,  on 
more  than  one  occaaion,  Hhow  that  he  Buf- 
fered nach  from  bodilj  inflrmit;. 

St  Peter  is  repreieated  10  na  an  a  man  of 
lujer  and  stronger  form,  as  hia  ohgraoler 
was  hamber  and  nore  abruiit.  The^uick 
impntses  of  his  soul  r«reded  themaelies  in 
the  Sashes  of  a  dark  eje.  The  oomplexlon 
of  hia  face  waa  fall  and  sallow  ;  and  the 
ikan  hair,  which  is  deacribed  as  enlireW 
gier  Hi  (be  time  of  his  death,  curled  b1a<^ 
BTid  thick  round  bis  temples  and  bts  ohin 
"ben  the  tno  apoatlee  stood  together  at 
Aniioch,  twenty  jeaia  before  their  martyr- 


iTingai 


'edo,tl 


a  have  proGably  aomefoun- 
liation  in  truth,  we  ^ladlj  lake  them  as 
lielpa  to  the  iiSBginatian.  And  thej  cer- 
laiDljmust  assist  na  in  realising  a  remark- 
able scene,  where  Judaia»  and  Chriafiaoily, 
ID  the  persona  of  two  apostles,  are  for  a 
nioin«it  brouglit  before  us  in  atrong  anta- 
gonism .—Co«y6«ar«  and  Eotuton't  Lift  of 


Tb*  origin  of  this  singular  custom  ia  not 
GSsilj  traced,  and  we  shall  content  onrselvea 
bjaiatiDK  the  practice  and  its  associations. 
The  week  before  the  fealival,  go  o«t  into 
the  market  of  any  German  town,  and  jom 
will  see  handreda,  ;ea,  thouaands,  of  fir 
trees  of  various  aiEes,froDi  two  to  tvo-and- 
tirentf  feet  high,  arrayed  in  rows  for  sale. 
I«  us  follow  that  goodly  dame  who  baa 
purchased  her  tree,  and  see  what  she  does 
"ith  ii.  She  takes  it  home,  and  conveya  it 
■eeretlj  to  a  roam  lel  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Thiaroom  ia  the  saiKtum  of  Ike  bouse;  the 
family  are  shni  out,  the  aervanta  are  not 
admitted,  and  everything  in  it  and  about  it 
isaurraunded  with  mystery.  Howtheheart 
of  the  child  achea  to  enter  1  hut  it  shall  not 
enter.  Gifts  of  all  kinds  ate  gathered  into 
this  room  for  the  children,  the  grandchild- 
rsDi  and  all  the  friends  of  the  bmily,  as 
"ell  as  the  domestics.  These  are  all  ele- 
gantly arranged,  and  labelled  with  the  names 
of  thuae  that  are  to  receive  them.  Hence 
<^'  joy,  the  wonder,  the  anxiety  connected 
•ilhthemyateriouaroom.  The  tree  atanda 
'n  the  centre,  its  branches  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  are  laden  with  rarietiea  &lgifa ; 
men  and  animals  of  all  tiuda;  houaehold 
fDmitnie  and  warlike  instruments ;  angels, 
Cupids,  fiddles,  tobacco  pipes,  caps,  bonnets, 
*Iwei,  elephant  s,  donkeys,  docks,  and  indeed 
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all  conceivable  figures — the  rarer  and  more 
valuable  the  better — done  iu  stone,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  oopper,  wax,  or  if  yon 
prefer  lesa  eipenae,  in  wood,  mgar,  and 
gingerbrtad I  golden  and  silver  apples -(gold- 
leat)  form  dazzling  pendants,  among  ele- 
gant  draperies  of  beautifully  cut  ornamen- 
tal paper  of  many  colours;  the  entire  tree 
ia  filled  from  root  to  branch,  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  all  kinds  of  aifta,  devices,  and 
wonderful  Ggurcs  which  German  ingenuity 
can  imagine  J  Now  make  ready,  for  the 
hour  la  come,  and  about  lOO  small  wax 
candles  are  fixed  flrmly  to  the  branches  In 
tin  sockets.  It  is  the  evening  of  Christmas, 
the  family  and  relattves  have  assembled, 
thefriendaand  neiKhhours  are -coming  ^t| 
the  Utile  onea  are  leaping  with  joy,  the 
grandairea  are  more  than  usually  benig- 
nant ;  but  the  whole  gloiy  of  the  room,  and 
the  tree,  and  the  gifts,  encircles  the  good 
woman  of  the  house— "the  Hansfrau"— 
andsee,  aheenterathesacredshrinel  Open 
"  Sesame,"  and  the  doorsare  thrown  open  1 
What  a  scene  !  A  galaxy  of  light !  And 
from  the  centre,  and  through  the  crevice* 
of  the  hrighl  circumference,  a  thouaand 
elegant  forma  make  their  appearaiice,  to 
the  great  delight  of  young  and  old.  AU  is 
wondered,  all  is  praised  ;  the  children  dance 
and  sing  round  the  wonder-tree;  the  family 
cares  and  feuds  are  forpottpo  and  forgiven 
In  the  uaireraal  outburst  of  happiness  and 
joy.  The  cniitoin  is  beautiful,  and  its  moral 
good.  It  counecta  Christ's  birth,  as  a  season 
of  joy  to  men  and  angels,  with  the  finest 
sentiments  of  family  Hfe,  and  Ihns  incor- 
poratea  in  the  habits  of  nature  the  memo- 
rials of  the  Ood  of  grace.  The  tree  is  a 
Protestant  coslom,  and  suits  admirably  tho 
free  joyous  spirit  which  Luther  impressed 
upau  the  great  Reformation.  This  day  we 
gave  the  children  of  the  Snoday-adiool 
their  tree;  about  150  children  assembled  in 
my  rooms  around  three  trees.  We  Bang 
hymns,  distributed  cakea,  apples,  and  tracts 
to  them  an,  and  the  Kev.  Mr  Wichelbsns 
oooaluded  with  an  addreia  and  prayer.  We 
were  all  joyous  together,  and  many  Ger- 
mona  and  English  came  to  see  the  school  and 
the  trees. — Grrjiam'i  Jordan  and  the  Bhint. 


The  education  of  women  ia  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Bociety.  Men  may  be,  in- 
deed, tbe  rough  stones  of  which  the  fabric 
of  society  is  built;  they  may  form  the 
strength  and  resisting  portion  of  the  fabric ; 
but  women  are  the  finer  cement,  withimt 
which  those  rougher  ingredients  will  not 
find  order  or  consistency,  and  withotlt 
which  (here<an  be  no  heasty,  bo  form,  no 
lasting  and  useful  enjoyment. — Iiord  Pal- 
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Kot(c(0  of  j^(b)  l^nVlitatiom. 


Tai  TteotMat  or  SouPTiniB :  T[ewed  in 
Connection  vith  the  Entire  Scheme  of 
the  Divine  DitpfnaationB.  B;  Patbice 
Faibbaibr,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free 
Cborch  College,  Aberdeen.  S  vols.  Bvo. 
Second  edition,  much  enlarged  and  Im- 

Kdlubni^h  :  T  uid  T.  CUrk, 
Tm  mnch  enlargement  and  imprOTCnent 
found  in  the  aecoad  edition  of  tiua  invala- 
able  work,  belong  chiefl;  to  the  first  vo- 
lame,  in  which  the  principle*  of  the  sub- 
ject are  firat  aeparatel  j  and  fonnallj  invea- 
ligated,  and  then  applied  to  the  scripture 
hiitorj  of  primeval  ajid  patriarchal  titnea. 
The  effect  of  the  modifications  introduced 
U  to  render  the  diicuaaion  and  illustration 
stiil  more  aimple,  tumiuous,  and  convincing 
than  it  was  before.  IneKamininga  Ireatlae 
of  BO  great  extent,  we  bave  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  cuiiositj — for  it 
could  Bcareelf  have  been  a  hij^bec  moiive 
— which  would  hare  led  no  to  compare  the 
two  editions  accurately  throaghoot,  with 
the  view  of  diacorering  all  the  differencei 
between  them ;  but  aome  of  the  most  pro- 
minent, which  have  can^t  oat  attention, 
have  mads  us  regard  the  author's  maturer 
views  aa  highly  satiafactorj.  !□  his  inter' 
prelatioD  of  the  aymbol  of  the  cherubim 
(and  the  flaming  sword)  he  boldasubatanti- 
ally  to  the  view  he  had  formerly  presented ; 
liat  In  the  mode  of  Inveatigatlon  followed, 
as  welt  M  in  some  of  the  lesalts  attained, 
the  change  is  considerable — the  author 
having  learned  to  look  with  lesi  favour 
tlian  he  was  accustomed  to  do  on  the  repre- 
seatations  and  reasoninga  advanced  bj  Dr 
fiabr  in  his  5a/onionucA«  Ttmpd,  where  the 
Qerman  fancy  is  rather  too  warm  to  suit 
the  temperature  of  sober  Scotch  orthodoxy. 


In  those  who  are  regarded  aa  compisilng 
about  the  most  select  and  elorious  portion  oi 
thehoDse— the  seat  of  the  living  God  binueir. 
Whether  His  peculiar  duelling  were  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  or  in  the  i •  .  ^-^■. 


e  by  m 


a  hand 


the  cherubim  alike  proclaimej  him  to  be  Out, 
who  indispensably  requires  of  such  ae  are  ti 
be  round  about  Him,  the  property  of  life,  ta 
In  cODnection  with  that  with  tlie  b?aiit;  o 
haUness,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  the  life  of  Qfi, 
as  possessed  and  exercised  by  his  inteltigent 
offspring." 

Adverting  next  to  the  testimony  of  Sdifi- 
tare  respeoting  the  kinds  of  agency  attri-     i 
bnted  to  the  cherubim,  it  is  nouced  thai     ' 
their  office  was,  in  connection  with  the 
flaming  sword,  to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life. 

"These  now  were  to  keep — not,  hontiB', 
like  Adam,  the  entire  garden,  but  simply  tht 
way  to  the  tree  of  life ;  to  maiutain  in  respMl 
to  this  one  point  the  settled  order  of  Unnn, 
and  that  more  especially  by  reuderieg:  tlH 
way  inaccessible  Ifl  &llen  man.  There  is  hen 
also,  DO  doubt,  a  present  occupancy— bat  Iht 
occupancy  of  only  a  limited  portion,  a  mere 
pathway,  and  for  the  definite  purpose  of  it- 
fending  it  from  unhallowed  intrusion.  Still, 
not  simply  for  defence  ;  lor  occnpancy  aa  irdl 
as  defence.  And  the  most  natural  thou);bti% 
that  as  in  the  beeping  there  was  a  twofold  idea, 
so  a  twofold  representation  was  given  to  it ; 
that  the  occupancy  was  more  immfdistelj 
connected  with  the  cherubim,  and  the  defeaM 
agaiustintrnaianwiththB  flaming  sword.  Ooa 
does  not  see  otherwise,  what  need  there  codU 
have  been  for  both.  Nor  is  it  possible  tocon- 
ceive  how  the  ends  in  view  could  othervLse 
have  been  served.     It  was.  beyond  all  donbt, 


liar  instrument! 


After 


18  Scripture  testa  bearing  on  the 
subject,  whether  as  describing  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  cherubim,  the  designa- 
tion applied  to  them,  and  tbe  positions  as- 
Bigned  them,  the  aatbor  arrives  at  the  con- 
clasion  that  the  cberuhim  were  emblems  of 
holy  spiritoal  life : — 
"The  result,  then,  which  arises,  we  may 


almost  say  with  conclusive  certainty  from  the 
preceding  Investigation,  is,  that  the  kii 
life  which  was  symbollaed  by  the  cheru 


ights  of  the  tiod  «itli 
whom  be  had  to  do.  But  an  image  of  terra 
and  repQlsionwas  not  alone  sufficient  for  tiii>. 
There  was  needed  along  with  it  an  imsf^  of 
mercy  and  hope.  And  in  what  was  sctusllf 
exhibited  man  had  both.  When  his  eye  looked 
to  the  sword,  with  its  burnished  and  fietj 
aspect,  he  conld  not  bat  be  struck  wiih»»a 
at  the  thought  of  Uod's  severe  and  retribali» 

instlce.  But  when  he  saw  at  the  same  timr, 
n  near  and  friendly  connection  with  that  eai- 
blem  of  Jehovah's  righteousness,  living  « 
life-like  forms  of  being,  castpre-emmeutlyiB 
hia  oirn  mould,  bnt  bearing  along  with  ilia  lbs 
likeness  also  of  the  choicest  species  of  Uit 
animal  creation  around  him— when  ha  «i» 
this,  what  could  he  think,  but  that  atUl  for 
creatures  ofeartbly  rank,  and  for  himself  dks( 
of  all,  an  interest  was  reserved  by  the  mercy 
of  God  Id  the  things  that  pert^ed  to  Ibe 
hieased  region  of  lifeP  That  region  roM 
not  now,  by  reason  of  sin,  be  actually  held  l>I 
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him;  bnC  it  m«  ideilhr  htld—br  cotnpoiite  mlt  to  ba*e  tHafr  olaiou  Mated  by  thoia 

Famu  of  creature  Ufa,  m  wblehhiinataresp-  prinoiplai  which  are  foand  Id  operation  ia 

C  red  as  the  predoTDinsting  element.    And  thoapoelolicohnroh.  Aod  how  few  ohurchei 

wJialend?  if  not  to  teaofi  that  when  that  ^^  ^^^  -^  ,hich  the  acoUental  is  not 

j^toeufhia  should  ha venothiog  to  ftar  from  confounded  with  the  ewentUI,  »nd  which 

tlie  aTenmnirjustics  of  God,  it  should  reirain u  _   .  u    -_  j  i.  -  '  „     .1  1 j 

iUpl.™intlieholy.DdbtorfolhannU&oBi  foa Id  not  l^improTed  bj  iKim.p«rU>l  Md 

rtich  it  had  meanwhile  been  eicludedf     So  ""telligeot  Investigation  of  the  primitiTe 

that,  standing  before  the  eaitern  approach  to  record*  of  Chriatianitj  I   An  inoreaied  im- 

Eden,  andgcanning  with  in(elli|{ence  the  ap-  petos  baa  been  given  of  late  yean  to  tbis 

Kanncea  that  there  preaenCed  themaelves  to  department  of  biatorical  inqnint,  by  the  at. 

Ilia  Tie*,  tha  child  of  nith  might  aay  to  bim.  tempts  of  Bome  Qerman  inndeU  to  dastror 

self.  That  region  of  life  ia  not  finally  loal  to  our  faith  in  the  Scriptnrea,  and  in  the  reli- 

me.  IthasBBitherbeenblottedfromthaface  gjoQ  which  U  founded  mpon    tbem.     Ao- 

ofireatioD.norentniBledtouatureBofanother  r„j;__.^.i. —    .l_  .. — 11 

SheTB.    Earthly  forms  still  hold  posBeuioi 
it    The  very  natnrea  that  had  loaf- — ' 


..c  .^u  uu.'eal-Hkooocapantstbfttara  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  the  letters  of  raul 

iMMi°whrie  ^MhTled  tokeep  it.  Better  thinga,  to  the  Bomana,  Corinthians,  and  Ualatians ; 

theu,  are  doubtlees  in  raserre  for  them ;  and  Christianity  it  a  prodnction  of  the  second 

tty  nature,  which  stands  out  ao  conspicuously  century,    eliminated    from    the    opposing 

■hove  ihem  all,  f^en  though  it  be  at  present,  Ebionite  and  Gnosile  heresies.    Error  naa 

isassnredlvdestined  to  rise  again,  and  enjoy  thus  older  than  troth;   and  tha  tmtb  of 

in  the  realty  what  is  there  representatively  Q^d  hai  apnuig  fortb  from  the  antagonisma 

Miipied  to  It.  of  human  falsehoods— a  marvellons  genea- 

Our  high  eatimate  of  this  book  boa  heen  Ic^y,  and  one  whiob,  beyond  all  dispute, 

^ven  before)  and  we  need  not  repeat  it  determines  the  character  and  claims  of  the 

now.    Let  it  suffice  to  state,  ibat  Professor  creed  which  has  been  so  evolved.    But  if 

Fiirbaim's  is  by  far  the  most  oompleteand  the  Oennan  soil  has  produced  such  moQ- 

■atisfaclory   work  on   the  subject  which  strosities  of  hislurical  theoloiy,  it  has  alio 

it  treats — a  anbjeot  which,   through   the  the  merit  of  raising-  men  who  can  attack 

aiucieDtific,  and,  in  reality,  unsound  man-  them,  and  tnBict  upon  tbem  mortal  wounds, 

nsr  in  which  it  bad  been  handled  by  some  This  school  of  destraetion  is  passing  away ; 

devout  and  admirable  men,  had  ceased  to  and  to  it,  as  in  numerous  other  cases  of 

uonre  from  u  large  portion  of  the  most  aasanlt  against  our  holy  taith,  are  we  in- 

enligbtaned   Chrisnans   the    earnest  and  debtedfor  inestimable  defences  of  ihetrnth. 

reapectfulstady  whiohitisenlitledtodaim.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of  these;  and 

^tlie  whole  field  of  Scripture  Typolo^  ii  among  thevarioiu  histories  of  the  apostolic 

DOW,  we  trust,  thanks  lotheTOlnme  before  obnrch  which  have  recently  issued  from  the 

in,  likely  to  command  the  attention   of  German  press,  we  are  disposed  to  assign 

Scriplnre  students,  and  to  proTe  fmitful  of  thin  the  foremost  place,  so  far  as  the  mere 

the  moit  solid  and  valuable  results  in  the  English  student  is  concerned.    Indeed,  its 

tiposition  of  the  divine  oracles.  adaptation  to  the  Anelo-SaKon  mind  is,  ia 

oar  estimation,  its  cil^f  excellence.    It  is 

H.iroETojrHEAposTOLroCHiiarH,wiTH  «P?logetic  without  appearing  to  beso.    It 

*  Ga^ERaL  IKT.ODCOTWN  TO  Chobch  "*^"''^  *™^'  '"'^^  much  by  perpetoall, 

HiBTOKT.    By  Fbl.x  Schwtf,  Professor  "^^"'"E  '  -"""J*'  »f  objections,  which 

in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Merws-  "e  scaioely  worth  replying  to,  and  which 

hum  Pensvlvlnnia      9  vols  Svo  '°'^  ^'*  '  "^t"'*'  ^Wt''.  «"  IT  ■  =lear  and 

burg,  Pensylvannia.     2  vote.  Svo.  powerful  statement  of  what  U  trne.    We 

EdhihuiWh:  T.  and  T.Clark.    lU*.  £^,0  German  erudition  blended  with  the 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  demands  practical  good  sense  to  which  the  Teutonic 

from  iha  critic  either  a  very  long  or  a  very  mind  is  not    yet  snlSciently   susceptible. 

short  notice.    It  would  require  far  more  The  anther  has  peculiar  aualifications  for 

•pace,  than  a  periodical  like  oors  can  afford,  his  work— a  Swiss  by  btrtb,  a  German  by 

to  furnish  a  proper  indication  of  its  cbarac-  education,  and  an  American  by  adoption, 

ter,  and  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  A  most  having  resided   ten   years   in  the   United 

valuable  contribution  it  assuredly  Is  to  the  States.    The   Oennan  idealism  baa  been 

department  of  church  history.    The  idea  snbdned  by  its  interoourae  with  the  healthy, 

ia  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent,  that  vigoroas  intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rac«. 

we  most  go  back  to  the  apostolic  cbnrch —  Id  a  country  teeming  with  political  life  and 

to  the  church  in  ber  virgin  hloom — if  we  energy,  and  where  the  laws  of  evidence  are 

would  leam  what  Chrisdanitj  really  is,  and  bronghl  to  b  '  ■     ' 

what  she  can  do  to  regenerate  society.  We  ness  of  evei,  . . .,        .  -   - 

are  upon  the  eve  of  great  changes,  and  the  scholar  in  his  doiet  are  corrected,  bis  ii 

nereotyped  forms  of  Cbrutianity  mtitt  sub-  Testigations  are  punned  in  a  more  healtb 
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■plril',  and  bo  uiireB  at  h!i  «oDclii^oni  bj 
%  process  more  manlj  and  direct  than  wbit 
are  penerallj  met  with  in  tbe  vorki  of  the 
German  hialurians  and  divioei.  And  aa 
IsDj^aage  is  the  bod;  of  thought,  hii  ilyle 
ii  far  olearer  and  almpler  ibaQ  is  common 
with  Gennan  scholars.  Yoa  always  know 
what  he  means  to  laj,  and  yon  alwajs  kao* 
It  at  once.  The  anthor  thinks  clearW  and 
forcibly,  and  tbererore  ha  writes  ctearl; 
and  forcibl;.  This  ffork  of  ScbafT  is  a 
detideratnm  which  we  hare  long  wished  to 
IM — a  ipeeimea  of  Genoan  church  history 
preaented  from  an  AnKlo-Ssicon  point  of 
view ;  and  the  iranBlalion  reads  as  if  the 
noik  bad  been  written  originalty  in  good 
idiomatic  Enfjlisb. 

The  apostolic  church  isonly  tbe  Grit  part 
of  a  aniversa!  «liurch  historj,  wlitch  Dr 
SchafI  has  in  contemplation,  and  to  which 
he  inlendg  lo  derote  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.  His  plan  is  stated  in  the  valuable 
general  inlrodnctioa,  which  OMapies  nearly 
a  half  of  the  first  vokmie.  The  history  is 
divided  into  three  ages,  each  of  which  in- 
cludes three  periods — the  ancient  or  the 
Gr»CO.L«lin  (Eastern  and  Wfstem^cbnrch 
of  the  fiiBt  six  centuries;  the  Mediteral 
ChoTcb,  or  tbe  RomaDO> Germanic  Catholi- 
oiisin,  from  Gregory  (be  Great  to  the  Be- 
formation  ;  the  Modem  or  Evaugelical 
Protestant  Church  in  conflict  with  tbe  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Chureb,  from  the  Reforma- 
tioD  to  tbe  present  time.  Each  of  the  nine 
periods,  be  says,  will  probably  require  a 
moderate  volume.  We  bepe  soon  lo  meet 
bim  on  the  second  period  of  tbe  flrst  age— 
the  Persecnted  Church  -(eeelesia  pressa)  to 
tbe  reign  of  Coustantine. 


is  I 
flat  a 

ipice  of  ferocious  bigotry,  which  is  unually 
to  be  fonnd  in  books  of  tbe  class  to  which 
It  beloDgs — that  we  feel  ouiselves  anable  to 
say  a  word  in  commendation  of  it.  Some 
ladies  of  America,  lo  wbicb  country  the  an- 
ther of  the  Tutume  before  us  belongs,  have 
•flat's  taken  a  high  place  among  the  writers 
of  the  age  {  and  we  doubt  not  that  there  are 
now.  in  a  coantry  palpitaling  with  ambition 
ef  aH  kinds,  many  wbo  are  eager  to  achieve 
■  simitar  reputation  for  themselves.  Let 
aach  -reHeet  on  the  fact  that,  to  write  a 
good  hook,  something  more  than  the  mere 
will  is  necessary  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lisfaing,  let  them  beware  of  trusting  to  their 
own  judgment,  or  to  that  of  partial  friends. 


A  religions  novel.  In  which  there  Is  nothing 
remarkable  In  the  nairative,  deecriptioD!, 
incident,  or  delineatioD  of  choracLer,  can 
soarcely  fail  to  piove  a  drug. 

Chbibt  ARD  CumgTiiiiTTT:  AYindicatian 
of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical  Ve- 
rity of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  WiUitu 
LiHoaii  Alkk*hi>bii,  D.D. 

EdlnbDTih ;  A.  uid  C.  Stark. 
It  basbecn  tbe  result  of  oversight  tbatthi) 
excellent  work  bas  not  been  noticed  by  M 
long  before  this  time.  Our  surprise  is,  that 
1l  bag  not  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
It  bears  upon  it  all  the  characteristics  of  its 

logical  power,  and  occasional  eloquence. 
He  states  his  case  fairly,  and  takes  no  ns- 
ijue  advantage  over  his  opponent,  fslml; 
aod  boldly  he  meets  objections,  and  tlxi- 
ronghly  demolisbes  them.  The  proctJi 
of  argument  is  clear,  and  tbe  reader  ij 
brought,  siep  by  step,  lo  »  luminous  and 
convincing  result.  Weknowofno  beiierde- 
fence  in  go  brief  a  compass,  of  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  tbe  Gospels,  or  a  more  critical  trium- 
K'lant  refutation  of  the  mjglic  hypothesis, 
ot  less  convincing  is  tbe  proof  draxofioa 
the  character,  teaching,  miracles,  and  pre- 
dictions of  Christ.  Tbe  note  upon  miraclei 
indicates  great  research  and  sound  jadn- 
ment.  We  need  not  say  much  more  about 
a  book  wbiob  has  been  before  the  public  for 
so  many  months.  Portions  of  tbe  work 
had  already  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading 
periodicals ;  but,  in  its  revised  and  com- 
pacted form,  it  will  be  read  by  many  «bo 
do  not  look  into  the  psges  of  the  Briutb 
Quarterly.  Need  we  add,  that  Dr  Alexan- 
der has  shown  himself  well  qualified  for  die 
work  of  theological  tuition  which  has  re- 
cently devolved  upon  bim  in  conneclinn 
with  the  religious  body  of  which  he  ii  no* 
(be  main  prop  and  ornament. 

Thi  Tbdk,  the  Bbiutitul,  anD  THa  Goon. 

Bv  M.  V,  CotiBiK.  Translated  by  0.  W. 

Wiour,     Third  Edition. 

EdiDlinrgh  :  X.  ud    .  Clark. 
We  had  occasion  not  many  months  ago 
to  speak  of  Cousin  and  bis  eclecticism,  and 
to  utter  our  warning  against  gome  of  Ike 

E&ntbeistic  conclusions  to  which  several  "( 
is  doctrines  inevitably  lead.  We  need  not 
repeat  our  estimate  of  his  genius  and  claims. 
The  volume  before  us  is  somewhat  mnlti- 
farions  in  its  cootents  and  noeqaal  in  il> 
merits.  "  We  shall,  "be  says  himself, "be bj 
turns  with  Locke,  with  Reid,  and  willi 
Kant."  The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  lk< 
Good  are  the  themes  of  the^e  prelections. 
The  first  is  full  of  edeeticiam,  and  with  ibi 


1854. 

SMondwe  are  test  pleased.  M.  Coneinsajs 
in  this  aeclion  maaj  beautiful  tbingi  about 
art,  and  i^Hpeciall;  French  art  and  architec- 
litre.  How  Cral^,  for  example,  he  aajB  of 
the  ramoiia  chnrch,  the  Msdeleine,  which 
is  visited  by  everj  English  traveller  -. — "  la 
Tain  the  beautiful  gin ner  wished  toreoonnce 
Ihe  jayi  of  the  voild  and  attach  herEelf  to 
the  pDTerty  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  has  been 
brought  hauk  to  the  pomp  &nd  Inxurj  which 
sherepudiated^sbehas  been  put  inloarich 
palace  all  shining  with  eold,  which  might 
verj  well  bea  temple  of  Veoas,  forcertalnlj 
it  has  not  the  Eevere  grace  of  the  Pantheon, 
of  which  It  is  the  most  vulgar  copy,"  M. 
Cousin  is  deservedly  severo  against  that 
school  of  arcbitecture  that  delights  in 
giudy  etnbelliAhuient,  and  that  achoo!  of 
painiiDg  which  covets  above  ever;  thing 
colour  and  ahow.    Under  the  head  of  ths 
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fraok  and  full  recoenition  of  that  only 
"good"  which  Christianitj  pictures  oat- 
embodies  with  its  precepts,  tind  exemplifiei 
in  the  life  of  its  Fannder.  It  is 'true  that 
ethics  have  an  existence  apart  from  revela- 
tion— tbat  (hey  necessarily  arise  out  of  cre- 
ated relationsnips,  and  would  have  pressed 
their  obligation  thongh  no  Bible  had  been 
given  (o  the  world.  But  the  Bible  alone 
tells  us  bow  far  fallen  natuie  baa  snnk,  and 
how  it  may  be  recovered  ;  how  iis  moral 
inability  may  be  overcome,  and  how  it  may 
TesliBe  its  noble  destiny — the  glorification  of 
Qod,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Him  for  ever. 
The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  are 
cnmbined  in  exquisite  perfection  in  fhat 
Model  MsQ  who  has  left  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  bii  steps. 


littKgtousEntrtUiicnct.— iFowtsn. 


Tai  MagaEine  fer  September  contained  an 
account  of  horrible  and  savage  warfare 
going  on  in  the  island  of  Upolu,  Samoa. 
In  subsequent  letters  received  from  the 
(ame  writer,  the  Kev.  Georjie  Turner,  by 
bis  brother  in  Glasgow,  and  which  we  have 
been  kindly  permittedlonsein  onrcoJamns, 
we  have  a  further  reference  to  the  same 
painful  subject. 

"Jan.  24,  1854.— War  affairs  in  Samoa 
ars  still  oneettled.  Both  jmrties  are  build- 
ing war  boats  and  double  canoes,  and  pre- 
paring for  another  fight.  The  '  John 
Williams'  has  just  returned  from  another 
interesting  cruise  among  the  islands  to  the 
westward  of  us,  but  you  will  see  an  account 
of  all  in  tbe  Reporter,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  prittter.  Tana  id  again  shut, 
and  the  teacbers  driven  away.  But  there 
are  bright  prospects  for  Eromanga ;  free 
intercourse  has  been  had  by  the  missioo- 
arics  with  the  chief  of  Bnnkar,  at  IMIIob's 
Bay,  who  kilted  Mr  Williams}  a  club  is 
now  in  our  honso  said  to  be  the  one  by 
which  Mr  Williams  was  struck  down;  it 
will  he  forwarded  to  the  Miselon-Honse  in 
Iiondon,    I  have  now  in  my  desk  a  silk 

^^«' 

It  to  "Glasgow  next  year,  when,  I  have  no 
doubt  hut  yoQ  will  see  it  handed  to  the 
nearest  relatives  of  tbe  late  Mr  James 
Harris;  M  lb  em  it  will  be  a  deeply  inter- 
eating  relic  It  was  given  up  by  the  wife 
of  a  chief  at  Dillon's  Bay,  to  one  of  the 
teachen.    Wa  bare  now  Uiree  atotioDi  at 


Eromanga,  and  the  people,  «uai  iji  tie  lan- 
dal  viood  seektn,  are  reported  as  being 
frreatly  changed  for  the  better.  Nine  na- 
tives from  Eromanga,  Fate,  Alare,  Savage 
Island,  and  other  heathen  tribes,  have  inst 
arnved  >n  the 'John  Williams' to  take  np 
their  abode  for  a  time  with  us  in  the  Instr- 
tutiou  here.  A  great  work  is  going  on  in 
these  islands  of  Western  Polynesia.  We- 
are  appealing  to  the  friends  of  missions  ill\ 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 
as  well  as  to  our  London  Directors,  and 
hope  that  ere  long  we  may  have  tbe  plea- 
sure of  seeing  other  mrssioDSFiea  sent  forth 
to  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  in  Poly- 
nesia, where  the  harvest  is  so  great,  and 


;  no  further  fighting,  only  they 
are  busy  building  freab  boats  and  canoes, 
professedly  with  a  view  to  further  strife.  A 
general  meeting  of  tbe  missionaries  is  lo  bs 
held  here  on  Wednesday  the  IStb  current, 
and  we  have  arranged  to  go  in  a  body  on 
the  17tb  with  as  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  our  peace  party  as  choose  to  join 
us,  first  to  one  camp  and  then  to  the  other 
of  the  warriors,  again  to  remonMrato  and 
beg  them  to  shake  hands,  and  bars  done 
with  their  qnarrel.  As  they  are  tired  of 
their  camp  mode  of  life,  and  finti  it  so  diffl' 
cult  lo  gain  what  they  wish  by  flghtii^,  wa 
have  some  hope  that  they  will  accede  to 
oar  wishes,  and  desist.  The  news  baa  jnst 
reached  us  of  the  taking  of  New  Caledonia 
by  the  Frenob.  That,  loo.  may  have  some 
inSnence  on  their  minds;  but  the  mission- 
ary's hope  and  trust  are  i>  his  Ood.  In 
the  name  of  God  «n  lift  ottr  banner  and 
kdrawe  lo  this  axtA  all  other  effort*  fer  the 
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«  now  holdioK  our  genera)  niMl- 
at  ws  mar  cul  our  Smod.   Ctp- 

"  April  ](>■ — A>  I  mentioned  in  taj  Ijut,  tmin  Uorgui  ia  with  as  on  thu  accuion, 

1  wait  In  company  with  other  gevea  of  lay  and  wa  baTe  jnst  been  arranging  the  futon 

miaaionar;  brethren  two  dajs  ago,  to  re-  coune  of  the  '  Jufan-  Williama,'  so  u  to 

tnonstrate  wltli  ihe  war  partie* ;   we"  got  leave  theae  itiands  on  her  n>jage  to  Eng- 

home  here  taat  night  abonl  10  f.k,,  after  land,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  De- 

belog  two  daya  at  oar  woric  of  p«aoa-mak-  cember.— We  are  all  well." 

lug.    We  ha*e  ancceeded  fall;  batter  than  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr  Hairii, 

we  expected,  and  hare  received  the  pro-  referred  to  in  the  aboTB,  waa  compaaioa 

tniie  of  one  of  the  parties  to  give  ap  the  with  Willianu  in  hi*  £>tal  viijt  to  Krre- 

war.     The  nniced  deoiaion  of  the  other  manga,  and  wu  murdered  in  the  same  ai- 

party  will  not  be  known  for  some  dayi,  tack  by  the  aavage  nativea.     He  waa,  at 

aa  tbey  have  to  tend  for  some  cble&  who  the  time,  on  hia  way  to  Eagland,  with  the 

are  at  a  distanee,     Uora  aa  to  this  in  a  view  of  beeoming  a  misaionary  lo  the  Uar. 

future  letter.  qnesa*. 


PBKSaTTBKiAL  pBooaauiKos.  Williaiuson  Shoolbred,  of  the  second ;  and 

Mr  William   Eadie  of  the  Gr«.    At  hii 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  mat  at  Kettle     request,  Mr  Eadie  waa  transferred  to  the 

on  Wednesday,  ths  9Ttb  ultimo,  for  the     presbytery  of  Edioborgh.     Subjects  of  dia- 

ordination  of  Mr  Uogh  Barr.     The  Rev.     coursewerepreBcribedtotheotherstDdenia; 

Oeoive  Barlan  preitohed  tbe  ordination  aer-     and  the  committee  of  laat  jeaj',  comiiimg 


moD,  from  Coloaa'aaii  i.  19.     The  modera-  of  the  ministers  in  Dunfermline,  with  Dr 

tor  (Rev.  Mr  Rankine)  related  the  previous  Jobnaon,  convener,  was  re>appointcd  for 

steps,  and  proposed  tbe  queetiona  of  tbe  auperinlendingtheirBtadiestiirnext  session 

formula,  after  which  Mr  Barr  i^aa  aolemnly  of  tbe  hall.     It  Was  agreed  that  in  future 

let  apart  by  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  students  shall  he  enjoined  to  attend 

tbe  baada  of  tbe  presbytery  to  toe  work  of  the  Brst  meeting  of  presbytery  after  tbe 

the  ministry,  and  tbe  pastoral  charge  of  close  of  tbe  hall,  lo  give  an  account  of  tb«r 

the   oongregatioa   of  Kettle.     Mr    Ran-  atudiea  at  it.     On  inquiry,  it  waa  found  that 

kiue  delivered  tbe  charge  to    tbe  young  the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod'u  fiin^ 

miniater ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Si«venson  ad-  due  on  tbe  second  Sabbath  of  October,  had 

dressed  tbe  people.    The  attendance  waa  been  made  by  several  of  tbe  congregations, 

very  large,  and  there  U  every  prospect  that  and  waa  to  l>em*debj  the  rest  without  delaj. 

this  most  harmoniona  settlement  wilt  prove  Agreed  to  recommend  to  the  aessioiu  and 

a  blessing  to  the  district.  oongregations  to  devote  a  portion  of  time 

Datuki. — This   presbytery  met  on  tbe  as  soon  as  convenieni,  to  the  offering  of 

ITih  October, — tbe  Rev.  Robert  Oemmell,  special  thanksgiving!  to  Ood  for  his  great 

moderator,  pro  ttm.    The  professora  of  [he  goodness  in  tha  bygone  harvest.     It  waa 

senior   hall   certiB«d   to   the    presbytery,  agreed  that  it  shall  be  a  rale  in  the  presbj- 

Mewrs  Mair,  Lander,   Doctor,  and  For-  tery  in  future,  that  when  any  minister  of 

raster,  aa  being  regular  in  their  attendance  the  presbytery,  through  indisposition,  shall 

at  Che  hall,  and  having  performed  the  pre.  be  laid  aside  from  labour  for  two  soccesuve 

Tbe  professors  of  the  Sabbaths,  and  appear  to  be  unable  to  reaame 

'  -■-    ---.--v-.,.,  his  work,  he  shall  c  


le  to  be  given  to  the  presbytery  clerk, 
and  the  {presbytery  clerk  shall  require  tha 
aaperintend  the  atudiea  of  tbe  students : —  other  ministers  of  tbe  presbytery  in  socces- 
Heasis  Borvrick,  Baxter,  Ogilvie,  and  Uil-  uon,  beginniag  at  the  head  ^  the  roll,  t« 
lar ;  Mr  Ogilvie,  Convener.  Mr  Mair  waa  supply  his  pulpit  for  a  Sabbath  each,  so 
t^en  on  trials  for  license,  and  had  subjects  long  as  shall  be  necesaary,  till  tbe  whole 
of  trial  assigned  him.  Tbia  presbytery  roll  be  gone  over,  when  anew  a^rangemen^ 
meeu  on  Tueaday  the  Sth  December.  if  necessary,  shall  be  made  by  the  preaby- 
Z)iM/<rni/iaa — This  presbytery  met  on  tery.  Agreed  to  consider  at  next  meeting 
lOth  of  October,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Young  of  presbftery  on  tbe  1st  Tueaday  of  De- 
was  appointed  moderator.  Certificates  cember,  tbe  report  remitted  by  the  Synod 
were  read  from  the  professors  in  favour  of  on  ^la  snbjeot  of  the  general  fund. 
Ur  James  H'Leish,  undent  of  tbe  fonrih  DtanJrUi. — Oa  Tnasday  the  lotb  iaHaot, 
jt»ii   at   Heaara  PMar  Onncanson  aad  the  presbylcry  met  at  Urr,  and  set  ayan 
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ter,  And  the  Rer,  Mr  Fallarton  the  oongra-  that  the  doctriDei  exhibited  in  the  Confei- 
ga^oD.  The  aitandaDce  wai  aamerooi,  lion  of  Faith,  and  Catechiamg,  Larger  and 
and  the  services,  which  were  oF  the  most  Bharter,  are  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Word 
suitable  and  Bolemn  kind,  seemed  to  pro-  of  Gud — eipreues  his  deep  regret  for  the 
dace  an  impreBaioa  which  it  is  hoped  will  injnries  dons  to  hii  brethren  and  the  c&ubs 
not  «oon  be  effaced.  It  was  eiceedinglj  of  truth — and  craves  the  removal  of  his  sua- 
pleasant  to  obserre  present  on  this  ioler-  pension  by  the  Synod,  that  he  may  be  free 
es^Dg  occasion,  the  Uev.  Mr  Burnsida,  tlie  to  laboar  as  a  miDister  of  the  gospel  tn  con- 
minister  of  (he  puiib,  the  Ber.  Mr  Dud-  neciion  with  aov  body  of  evangelical  Cbris- 
%'BOXi,  minister  of  tha  Free  Church,  Dal-  tians  to  whom  be  may  apply  for  fellowship 
besttio,  and  the  ReT.  Mr  Milligaii,  Corsock.  and  sopport.  It  was  mored  and  seconded. 
The  preabytery  meet  at  DnmfriM  on  the  That  tbe  presbytery  agree  to  ask  a  confer- 
1st  Taesday  of  December,  ence  with  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  regard- 

EiHnbargh.  —  'VbM  presbytery  met  on  ing  these  papers.  It  was  also  moved  and 
Tuesday,  6lh  October— Rer.  George  Pater-  seconded,  That  the  ptesbytery  agree  to 
BOO,  East  LintoD,  moderator.  The  congre-  transmit  all  the  papers  sim;i^ic('cei- to  the 
gatiiing  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbylerj  Synod.  The  latter  motion  was  preferred, 
were  reminded  of  the  ootleolion  for  the  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  the 
Qeneral  Synod  Fund  to  he  made  in  Octo-  papers  to  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  toge- 
ber,  and  the  several  sessions  were  rccont-  ther  with  extract  of  minutes  embodying 
mended  to  appoint  the  4lh  Sabbath  of  their  decision  regarding  them.  The  pres- 
Oclober  as  a  day  of  thankagiring  for  tha  bylery  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
late  abundant  harvest.  There  was  remitted  gregations  within  the  bounds  to  appoint  » 
to  the  Synod  a  memorial  from  Elndents  of  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Ood  forihe  abundant 
divinity,  praying  that  a  time  might  be  flied  harvest  just  reaped.  Next  meetitig  of 
prior  to  which  new  probationers  in  the  preshjtery  is  on  the  5lh  December. 
Chnrch  shall  not  receive  appointments  to  Gbugavi. — This  presbytery  melon  Tuei- 
vacancies.  Professors'  oertltiaBteB  relative  day,  12th  October— Rev.  M,  M'Gavin, 
to  the  several  students  that  bad  attended  moderator.  Mr  M'Coll  reported  that  he 
the  Hall  were  given  in,  and  Messrs  Cums,  bad  moderated  in  a  call  at  Milngavie,  for  a 
Bobertaon,  and  Wilson,  were  examined  in  colleague  and  saccessor  to  the  Rev.  A. 
divinity,  and  entered  upon  trials  for  license.  M'NaughtoTi.  The  call,  addressed  to  Mr 
The  presbytery  then  adjourned.  George  M'Queen,  probationer,  and  signed 

/"oftw-i.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  Sd  by  109  membersond  19  adherents,  was  laid 

October,  Rev.  Dr  Jeflrey,  moderator.    It  on  the  table  and  sostained.     A   petition 

waa  agreed  that,  when  any  minialer  of  the  was  presented  from  72  persons,  designated 

presbytery  is  nnable  to  preach,  tbroogh  ill-  members  and  adherents  of  rtie  United  Pres- 

ness,  his  pulpit  shall  be  supplied  eve^  Sab-  byterian  Church,  craving  the  preabytery  to 

bath  by  bis  brethren  in  rotation,  and  that,  appoint  supply  of  sermon  n-ith  a  view  to 

alter  the  roti  has  been  gone  over,  the  sap-  the  formation  of  another  congregation  in 

ply  shall  be  every  allemate  Sabbath  ;  and  Olaagow,  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Clyde, 

the   clerk  was  authorised  to   appoint  the  The  form  of  process  requiring  that  before 

sopgrir  dtiring  the  iotervoJ  of  presbytery  ntch  •  petition  can  be  entertained,  the 

meetings,  provided  the  minister  appointed  petitioners  must  have  been  disjoined  from 

haa  a  week's  notice.     Reports  were  receiv-  tbe  chorches  to  which  they  previously  be- 

ed  from  sessions  regarding  the  formation  of  longed,  the  application  was  not  received 

a  congregation  in  Graogemonlh,  and  thare  bj  the  presbytery,  but  was  retm-ned  to  the 

being  no  objections,   Dr  Jeffrey  was  ap-  applicants  with  a  statement   of  the   rule 

pointed  to  preach  there  on  an  early  day,  whicb  has  to  be  followed  in  the  cironm- 

aod  Bscertun  the  neeessities  and  religious  stances.    Certain  papers  having  been  laid 

prospects  of  the  place,  and  report  to  next  npon  the  table,  which  the  clerk  stated  were 

meeting  of  presbytery.    Letters  were  read  not  regularly  transmitted,  the  presbytery 

from  the  clerk  of  the  presbytery  of  Slialingi  appointed   Messrs    Jobnston,    Barr,    and 

tranamitting  letters  from  tbe  Rev.  A.  C.  CIvk,  to  look  over  the  same  and  report, 

Rutfaerfbrd,  late  of  falkirk,  and  a  memo-  Tbe  committee  reported  that  there   wa< 

rial,  pDrperting  to  be  a  memorial  from  the  nothing  in  these  papers  to  prevent  their 

Rer.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  to  be  transmitted  being  read.     Having  read  them  so  far,  it 

to  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbylerlan  was  found  that  the  papers  had  not  been 

Chnrch,  in  which  memorial   he  acknow-  transmitted  by  the  session  concerned  ;  and 

ledges  the  justice  of  the  decisions  of  pres-  the  presbytery,  considering  that  the  parties 

byteiy  and  Synod  of  the  SecesiioaCharob,  had  used  all  competent  means   to  obtain 
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sccesi  to  (be  pretbjteTj  thTOogh  the  Ma- 
lion  without  soccMa — coniidariug  fKrUier, 
tbat  ihe  suaion  of  Ihe  congreftation  bave 
not  hwl  on  apportaDltv  of  iacnaag  ■□ 
opinion  whether  or  Dot  these  papen  ihoold 
be  transmitted,  appointed  ■  meedngof  sea- 
(ion  to  be  held  in  the  nioal  place  at  Bome 
fitting  time  befora  next  ordmar?  meeting 
of  presbjterj,  Mil  tliat  due  notice  of  this 
meetinft  be  given  to  Ibe  parties,  that  thej 
may  laj  the  iiaid  pipers  befDre  the  aeaaion. 
Messrs  Campbell,  Parlane,  W.  RobertaoD,  J. 
Tannahill.  B.  Whyte,  and  H.  Whjt«,  eta- 
detits  of  divlnilj,  presented  certificates  of 
theirbavin^completed  the  usual  cnrricalnm 
of  attendance  at  the  divinity  ball,  and  sub- 
jects were  prescribed  U>  them  as  trials  in 
order  to  license  as  preachers  of  the  gospel- 
Mr  M-Laren  delivered  various  dieconraes  as 
parts  of  trial  for  ordination  in  the  Mission 
Church,  Cowcaddent.  The  presbytery  ad- 
janmed  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
October,  for  the  eiamiaation  of  students 
on  their  course  of  studies  pursued  at  the 
last  session  of  the  divinity  ball. 

Xonarit.^ThiB  presbytery  met  on  10th 
October — Bev.  Dr  Smith,  moderator,  pro 
tan.  Certific8l«s  were  received  attestinj; 
the  attendance  at  last  seasiou  of  the  Hall  of 
all  the  students  connected  with  the  presby- 
tery. The  usual  exerdses  were  prescribed 
to  them,  and  a  number  of  members  were 
lippaint«d  to  examine  them.  Messrs  Scott 
and  Mann,  students  in  divinity,  baring  now 
eampleted  their  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  were,  after  examination,  taken  on 
trials  for  license.  The  overture  of  the 
Mission  Board,  far  obtaining  a  supply  of 
mission aries,  for  consideration,  was  taken 
up.  After  a  long  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  overture  till  a  future  meeting. 
The  Rev.  John  White,  from  Ireland,  having 
been  introduced  to  Ihe  court,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  missionary  labours  in  that 
country.  The  next  meelJog  of  presbytery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  14th 
November. 

JUdroat  — Thepresbytery  of  Melrose  met 
on  3d  October.  Calls  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson,  by  the  congregations 
of  Elarlstoun  Eait,  and  Lilliesleaf,  were 
presented  and  sustained;  and  tbe  clerk  was 
instnicted  to  intimate  this  to  Mr  Henderson 
in  tbe  nsoal  manner.  Mr  Oliver,  under 
call  to  Galashiels  Eaat,  gave  in  all  his  trials, 
which  were  nnanlmouBly  sustained,  and  hie 
ordination  as  colleague  to  Dr  Henderson, 
was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Galashiels, 
on  Wednesday,  18th  October,  Mr  Kecbie 
to  preach,  ancl  Mr  Law  to  preside  and  give 
the  charges  to  the  minister  and  conm-ega- 
tion.  Messrs  Balllle.Chisbolm,  and  BamiU 
ton,  students  of  divinity  of  tbe  fifth  year, 
tMTO  taken  os  trials  for  Iloense,  and  the 
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Neweailh. — This  presbytery  being  net, 
3d  October,  there  was  read  a  petition  from 
Swalvell  for  tbe  moderation  of  aca1l,  which 
was  apptnnted  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
16th  instant,  at  seven  p.h.  Mr  Lawson  to 
preach  and  preside.  Sessions  were  reoom- 
mended  to  appoint  a  time  for  special 
thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  harvest,  and 
to  hare  a  collection  then  mode  for  some 
religious  or  benevolent  object.  Mr  William 
Stewart  having  performed  the  trial  eier- 
cises  prescribed  to  him,  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Warkwortb  on 
Wednesday,  18th  instant,  at  eleven  i.k.  Mr 
Wallace  to  preach,  Mr  Mathison  to  preside 
and  ordain,  Mr  Fisken  to  i^ve  the  cfaarf^ 
to  the  young  minister,  and  Mr  A.  Stewart 
to  address  the  congregation.  After  some 
oODVerialiun  as  to  (be  Synod's  general  fund, 
it  was  agreed  to  resume  it  at  next  ordinary 
nneting.  CertificatesfromProfessorsLind- 
say  and  Eadis  were  prodaced  for  Mr  0. 
Bobertaon,  student  of  the  Srst  jear.  The 
ministers  of  Newcastle  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  superintend  hia  atudieii,  and 
a  subject  for   a   homily   was  assigned  to 

Stirliiiff At  the  September  meeting  of 

this  presbytery,  on  dissolving  the  pastoral 
relation  between  lbs  Rev.  James  Anderson 
and  tbe  congragatioo  of  Donblane,  it  wss 
ananimoBsly  agreed  to  record  the  following 
statement  m  the  minutes: — "  That  the 
presbytery,  while  they  accept  of  Mr  Ander- 
son's reaiguatlon  of  his  charge,  cannot  do  10 
without  expressing  their  aordial  esteem  of 
Mr  Anderson,  their  sense  of  tbe  ability, 
pradence,  uid  diligence,  with  which  for  so 
many  years  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  ministry,  their  r^ret  at  tbe  loss  of  hit 
wisdom  as  a  member  of  preabrteiy,  and  of 
hia  society  as  a  valuable  felloir- labourer 
and  faithful  friend,  and  their  earnest  desire 
for  Iris  personal  comfort,  and  official  sncccu 
and  prosperity,  wherever  he  may  be  called 
to  exercise  his  gifts."  Mr  Steedman  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  Dunblane,  and  in- 
timate the  decision  to  the  ci 


LiSialeaf.  —  Bev.    Alex. 
called  ISth  September. 

EarUuni,  Eatl,~ReT.  Alex.  Hendenoa, 
called  20th  Sepl«aibcr— Mr  Robeon  «( 
Lander  presiding. 

MiUgavi».—Mx  George  M<Qaeen,  called 
Hh  October,  to  be  oolleafue  wiUi  Rev.  A. 
M'Naughton— Mr  M-CoU,  Panick,  pre- 

Johukaiitn. — Mr  John  Uilne,  csdkd  9tb 
October — Mr  Anderwn  (f  MoDtroaa  pi^ 
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Brtehm,  Oilf  Jtoad—Mr  Hagh  Aird, 
oalled  llih  October — Mr  Gibson,  Brechin, 
preuding. 


Kttllt,  Fift.— Mr  Hugh  Bsrr,  ardalned 

27th  September— MBsara  Barlu  imd  Ste- 
venson, AuchtErmuchty,  and  Mr  Bankine, 
Cnpar,  officiating. 

GcdaibUU,  EaiL—Vti  Aleiander  Oliver, 
ordained  colleagne  with  Bav.  Dr  Hender- 
Bon,  I8th  OolAbei^-Mr  Kechir,  EarUtown, 
and  Mr  Law,  Innerleithen,  oFRciatinj;. 

Utt,  Kirkcudbright— Ht  James  Block, 
ordained  10th  October — Mr  R(|m,  Sanqu- 
har ;  Mr  Goold,  Dumrries;  and  Mr  Fut- 
larton,  Mainsriddle,  officiating. 

tTarJtiDorlA.^Mr  William  Stewart,  or- 
daioed  IBth  October— Mr  Wallace,  New- 
castle ;  Mr  MathiesoD,  Monkweariniiulh  j 
Mr  IFiskeD,  Stamfardbam ;  and  Mr  A. 
Stewart,  Stockton,  offldating. 


Died  at  Button,  Cheshire,  on  the  leth 
September,  after  Gre  dajii'  illnea,  the  Rct. 
James  Gallawa;,  in  the  43d  jear  of  his 
age,  and  fourth  of  bii  minisiiy. 
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30th  Aagost,  and  adopted  the  following 
raotioD,  vii. : — That  the  committee  bar- 
ing read  the  Deed  of  the  Sjnod  of  ths 
Preabj'terian  Church  of  Canada,  r«latiTe 
to  union  with  the  United  Preabyterian 
Chaicb  in  Canada,  duted  17th  Jane  last^ 
and  haviitE  conversed  sometime  thereon, 
HjnoiBtd,  I.  That  the  committee  eipreaa 
their  continned  cordial  approTal  of  the  re- 
aolulions  of  the  United  Preabjterian  Synod 
in  Canada  reBpecting  Union  nlib  the  Pres- 
bjterian  Churcb  of  Canada,  under  dale  8th 
June  laat ;  and  in  particular  their  approval 
of  the  second  of  naid  rHolatioDS,  in  which 
it  is  set  forth,  "That  there  are  iu  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Sjnod  no  sufficient  reaeons  for 
Ibis  Chnrcband  the  Preabyterian  Church 
of  Canada  continuing  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion ;  and  that  many  great  and  obvious 
advantages  might  be  expected,  under  the 
Bivine  blessing,  to  result  from  Ibeir  uniting 
on  Boond  and  scriptural  prineiplea."  if. 
That  the  committee  deeply  regret  to  End 
themselves  precladed  by  the  terms  and 
purport  of  the  above  cited  Deed  of  the 
Syiiod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada,  from  taking  any  itepi  at  present 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  onion 
in  qneation.  III.  That  the  oommittee  ad- 
joam  line  dis;  and  that  a  copy  of  theae 
resolntiont,  together  with  areapectfnl  letter 
tram  the  chairman,  be  transmitted  to  the 
oonveaer  of  the  committee  named  tn  the 
aforesaid  Deed  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canoao. 


^ont^ls  ^tttoapttt 


Tm  following  intereetinr  speeoh  was  de- 
livered by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the  new 
Ijovemor  of  Victoria,  on  laying  the  founda- 
tion atone  of  Melbourne  University.  We 
take  the  report  from  the  iftlbourM  Argtt 
of  July  4,  just  received  : — 

x  Mr  Chancellor,  Ladies,  and  Genlleneii, 
— If  a  stranger  were  to  land  here,  steaming 
np  the  Yarra,  and  then  driving  over  your 
magnificent  cily,  aeeiiig  the  extent  of  yonr 
popnlation,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  he 
would  say  to  himself,  there  was  bnt  one 
thing  wanting,  and  that  was  acieace.  He 
wonld  say  in  coming  np  the  Yarra,  yon 
wanted  docks.  He  would  look  at  yonr 
wharti  and  streets,  and  see  how  maA 
required  to  be  done  there.  We  have 
met  here  to-day  to  lay  the  foaadatlon 
■tone  of  a  nnirersily  ;  and  I  hope  and  4>e- 
bere  it  will  have  strength  and  energy 
enoDgh  lo  accomplish  what  is  wanted  in 
thi(  commonity.    It  is  aynoit  needless  lot 


wie  to  remind  yon  that  nearly  every  man,  I 
might  almost  say  without  an  exception,  who 
has  raiHed  himself  to  a  high  position,  and 
heen  diatinguished  ki  the  world,  received 
his  education  at  a  university  ;  and  not  Only 
has  it  been  bd  in  England,  but  take  iSermaoy 
bIbo.  I  will  just  mention  Humboldt,  Goethe, 
and  Liebig,  the  firofessor  of  chemistrj,  to 
whose  works  all  now  appeal  as  the  highest 
authority.  Then  oroas  the  Atlantic  to  the 
American  shores.  There  we  see  the  same 
results.  Kent  and  Wheaton  received  thw 
edncMion  at  a  nniveniity,  and  were  pro- 
fessors of  a  nnirersily.  The  American 
Judges  were  great  authorities,  not  only  in 
their  own  country,  but  in  England  also.  I 
speak  in  the  ptesenca  of  the  Judges  and 
■he  Attomey-Uenera],  and  tbey  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  when  I  say  that  theae 
American  authorities  are  looked  np  to  aa 
high  authorities  in  our  own  country,  and 
tbey  were  edocaled  at  oniverKitieB.  Thia 
rountry  requires  sciencp  for  the  develpp. 
Yon  know  nclbiiiK 
12 
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about  what  b  in  th«  boirelj  of  th*  ttrth ;  a  ftitnra  stste,  eDdekToor  mo  to  eoDdict 
yaa  knoir  nothing  kbont  joor  coal  foim^  ODTBelTei  here,  that  we  maj  diaebarge  tui 
lioiu  ;  jon  know  tbera  ii  copper  to  another  doty  to  onr  aoTereion  and  to  aodet;,  en- 
colony  ;  yoa  uj  there  ii  tin  in  thii,  and  jojioK  the  pr«MDL  wBiUl  we  lire,  and  look- 
iron  too,  and  no  donbt  all  thU  U  reaioD-  ins  lorwaid  to  the  happinwa  that  ii  lo 
ablj  foonded ;  bat  joo  ntut  hare  (oience  fbUow." 

to  derelop  th«M  ruoarcei.    I  hope  I  ihall  

not  be  taking  too  tnncb  on  nyself,  for  my 

Erofesaion  has  been  chat  of  arnu,  not  of  thi  utb  bailwi.t  TSAoaDt'  is  imEi:.4liD. 
laming,   in  ezpreniag  ■  hope  that  tbe 

German  couneof  ednoation  may  be  carried  Oub  readen  are  all  famtliar  with  Ibt  dc- 

out  here ;  that  students   may   be  taught  tailB  of  that  moit  diabolical   attempt  it 

not  only  tbe  clanics,  bat  modem  langnagea,  wholesale  assassiDstion,  which  ww  p«rpe- 

and  all  the  nsefal  ana  oF  modem  limeH,  at  trated,  in  September  laat,  on  the  railwiy 

well  aa   the  learning  of   past  ages.    No  between  Derry  and  Enniskillen.     An  ei- 

doabt  tbe  olasHid  have  their  advantages,  carrion  train,  carrying  between  eight  uri 

Iiord  BroDKbani,  for  inatance,  who  ia  ad-  nine  Imodred  passengers,  which  lud  left 

mitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Enniskillen  that  morning,  was  retaniiog 

men  of  tbe  day,  speaks  in  one  of  bis  letters  fhim  Londonderry,   when,   after  pasting 

of  the  great  delight  be  had  in  discnssisg  Dromore,  in  the  conntj  of  Tyrone,  in  a 

the  olaasica  with  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  townlsnd   named   Slranagemer,   near  ibe 

fiTODTite  woik  was  VirgiL     It  is  also  said  cross  roads  leading  from  TrilUck  to  Lo*- 

of  Canning,  in  later  times,  by  some  foreign  tberstown,  a  sudden  shock  from  fragmcrll 

Cbargtf  d'Affairea,  in  a  book  which  I  do  of  rocks  placed  upon  the  line  threw  ibe 

not  remember  the  name  of  just  now,  that  foremost  engine  off  the  line,  and  prodnced 

he   found  Canning  amusing   himself  just  a  fearful  concDBgion  tbroughont  the  tnin, 

before  a  very  important  debate,  by  study-  bat,  providentially,   withoot  loss  of  life, 

ins  Vireil,  and  that  it  was  his  praelice  to  except  that  of  tbe  stoker,  another  aervut 

refieTe  ois  mind  by  a  cnlliiation  of  the  of  the  company  being  severely,  and  s  tew 

classics    I  cannot  point  out  any  man  of  of  the  passengers  ilig^tly,  wounded.    The 

emineooe  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  as  a  ruffluis  who   planned  the    ontrage,   bad 

philosopher,  or  learned  in  politics,  who  did  chosen  their  spot  where  tbe  road  pilsea 

not  receive  his  education  at  a  aniversity.  orer  a  toftj  embankment,  and   baa  eii- 

Take  Pitt  and  Fox,  anybodj  ;  take   tbe  dently  calculated  opon  throwing  over  the 

GoTernment  of  the  day  )  take  them  all,  train,  down  a  precipitous  steep  of  betneea 

Ton  will  find  them  university  men.     Lord  thirty  and  forty  feet.     One  of  tbe  frsg- 

Jobn  Russell,  tbongh  he  may  be  considered  meati  of  rock  weighed  close  npon  3  e«t.j 

as  an  eiceptioo,  studied  at  Ekiinbargfa,  and  and  before  it  were  placed  smaller  stones, 

there  received  bis  education.     I  dwell  but  intending  to  tlirow  toe  engines  off  the  nil 

slightly  OB  these  topics,  for,  as  I  swd  before,  before  coming  to  the  large  block.     Ass 

arms,  and  not  learning,  was  my  profession,  train    had   passed  along  tbe  line  abunt 

I  can  Mily  say,  tbst  whatever  I  can  do  twenty  minutes  previously,  it  is  manifeit 

towards  tbe  advancement  of  tbe  university,  that  tbe  mnrderen  bad  been  lying  in  wut 

I  will  do.    The  Chancelloi  baa  very  pro-  to  accotnplieh  their  purpose,  and  that  tlie 

perly  remarked  that  this  is  a  piond  day  for  Derry  ezcurnion  train  wa) the  specialobjeet 

me.    I  feel  prsud  at  attending  sueb  a  cere-  of  theirdeadl^  intention.  Sobentnerethsj 

mony  as  this;  and  I  hope  before  I  leave  npon  iheirohject,  that,  aboutamile  farther 

this  noble  cokii^  to  see  the  ioBtitniion  on, thelinewsssimilarly obstructed.   Eip- 

ooonpied  by  first- late  professors— men  of  pily,  at  tbe  time  of  the  collision,  the  (run 

superior  abitities.     Tbeie  was  one  observa.  was  proceeding  slowly,  to  which  is  ascri)>ed 

tion  of  the  Chancellor  with  which  I  moet  "'      "''  ""  ''         "" 

cordially  concur,  and  that  was  with  refer- 
ence to  religion.  I  will  remind  yon  of  what 
Washington  said  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. '  Without  religion,*  be  said,  'your 
oaths,  your  attestations,  your  pledges,  go 

fornothing;  thej  art  vsjneless  without  the  ,   ._ .._„ 

knowledge  that  Uiere  is  a  world  to  come —  recently  been  paid  them  by  the  Frotestanis 
a  state  of  fiHure  punishment.'  Let  us  of  Derry.  We  mav,  and  we  do  regret  tbst 
keep  that  constantly  before  us,  and  we  shall  Prolestania  should  make  such  party  de- 
feel  our  re^onslbitity.  The  university  will  monstrations  amidst  a  population  eo  ignoi^ 
beopentoall  religions  {and  whether  jou  be  ant.  so  savage,  and  so  blood-thirsty,  as  that 
Hohammedans  or  Torks,  orMnssulmansor  of  Ireland.  Bub  this  can  afford  no  apolof^ 
'^'---"ians,  remember  that  tfaare  is  a  world  for  repeating  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
le ;  and  let  u«  all  in  remembruice  of  lomew.     The  soil  of  Ireland  is  defi!ed  with 
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llf«  of  ■  ProteataDt  i   ud  bow  can  ibej,  townland  here  m«  under  notice  to  Imts." 

when  the  inarderer,  baviog  teceived  abw-  

lujum  from  ths  prie.^  >P1>~r.  on  (he  «af-  mopood  p. 
fold  M  a  martyr  prepared   for   hearen  I 
Not  only  10,  bill  jon  may  commit  «  mnrdef 

in  Ireluid  in  open  day  ;  and  though  score*  Whem  the  acb^me  of  pensianing  the  Irish 

of  persons  eboeld  witness  the  atrocity,  so  priests  was  mooted  by  our  gavemment,  it 

far  fram  running  to  the  ud  of  the  woacd-  used  to  be  (he  fashion  to   say,  that  the 

ed,  they  will  flee  from  the  scene  of  carnajm,  priests  would  nolacccptan  endowment  from 

and  BO  far  from  attempting  to  capture  the  the  state.    Tbev  bad  too  much  love  for 

mnrderer,  th^  will  do  all  in  their  power  their  spiritusl  liberties  to  b&rter  them  for 

to  facilitate  bis  eeoape.     Great  exertions  a  meet  of  pottage.    We  were  always  in- 

have  been  made  on  the  present  occasion  credulous  on  this  subject.    Oar  creed  was 

to  prooare  ooDTiclion.    OoTernment  oiler-  a  very  simple  one.    Give  them  the  money 

ed  a  reward  of  L.200  for  the  appreheusiott  and  they  will  take  it,  not  indeed  wiih  an 

of  the  parties  who  maliciously  placed  ibe  humble  and  grateful  spirit,  bnt  tbey  will 

large  stonoa  on  the  railway.    The  railway  take  it.    The  priests  in  Ireland  catmol  at 

company  offered  LSOO.  sod  a  number  of  present  be  in  a  piosperoua  conditinu.     In 

Roman  Catholics,  conscious  thst  the  honour  numeroas  cases  their  flncka  have  deserted 

of  their  religion  li'as  involved  in  this  con-  them  and  sought  homes  iu  America.    Emi- 

spiraey,  offered,  we  believe,  another  sum  of  grating  as  the;  have  been  doing  of  late,  at 

L.IOO.   Thecoronera'jaty  have  been  bnsily  the  rate  of  several  hundreds  of  thousand* 

engaged  in  investigating  thecircumstancrs;  each  year,  they  have  taken  few  priests  with 

and  their  verdict  be*  just  ■ppeared.    It  tfaem,  and  the  conseqaence  is,  that  tbe 

implicates  six  men  as  oouspiraton)  in  the  priests  thns  left  behind  must  have  mocb 

hideous  plot,  and  there  is  thus  every  rea-  smaller  incomes  than  they  used  to  possess. 

sonable  probability  of  the  ends  of  justice  Their  congregations  are  greatly  reduced, 

being  accomplished  by  the  ultimate  convio-  and   Mavnooth  is  still   sending   forth  as 

don  and  condign  punishment  of  the  guilty  many  pnests  as  if  the  fiomish  population 

Etrties.      The  evidence  of   the    Earl  of  of  Ireland  were  as   great  as  ever.    We 

nniskillen,  and  that  of  the  locomotive  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  a  pro- 

maaagerandengiaeersaf therailway,com-  posal  in   the,TabUt,   a  Boman    Catholic 

pletely  overturns  the  atatemelit  that  the  newspaper,  edited  by  Mr  Lucaf,  M.F.  far 

train  bad  accidentally  run  off  the  line,  and  Meath,  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  matting  a  "  com- 

that  the  stones  were  placed  there  subse-  petent  and  Independent  provision  for  the 

qaently.    The  correspondent  of  the  Derry  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland."    It  re- 

Sentinil,  referring  to  Ibe  positive  oontra-  cognises  the  territorial  titles  of  32  Soman 

diction  of  that  hypothesi*,  says : —  Catholic  prelates,  and  assigns  thpm  salaries 

"Even  wereibisevidence  wanting.lbere  of  L.S4,0O0  ;    S3  deans,  L.l  1,200  ;    and 

are  other  facts  wh'ch  have  come  to  my  2000  parish  priests  and  curates,  L.SQO.DOO 

knowledge  that  go  far  to  establish  the  first  per  annum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Jund. 

imprBssinn — and  whioh  will  be  fonnd  the  On  the  death  of  a  prelate  it  provides  for 

troe  one— that  the  late  attempted  whole-  the   election  of  three  candidates  by  the 

sale  destruction  of  the  GnniskiJlen  Fro-  priesthood,of  whom  oneisto  beselected  by 

testants  was  the  result  of  a  Bibbon  con-  the  Government  of  Ireland  for  "recom- 

Sriracy,  as  foul  as  any  which  has  ever  mendation"  to  the  favourable  consldeiation 
iagraced  the  annals  of  our  country.  I  of  the  Pope  ;  and"mBkesit  lawful  (subject 
have  been  informed  that  on  Monday  last  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
BIX  or  seven  nawie*  absconded  from  the  the  time  being)  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
locality,  while  seveia]  country  people  aUo  clergy  to  demand,  sue  for,  recover,  and  re- 
have  emigraled  from  this  distnot  mysteri-  ceive,  such  reasonable  and  accustomed  due* 
ously  and  leiy  Bpi>odily,  indeed  too  mnch  as  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  at  a  gene- 
BO  for  (he  ends  of  Juxtice,  it  is  feared,  only  ral  synod,  shall  determine  to  be  just  and 
one  of  the  party  having  the  usual  Induce-  reasonable."  The  establisbment  of  such  a 
ments  to  leave,  viz.,  some  money  and  an  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  Roman 
'American  letter.'  The  Roman  Catholic  Catholics  of  Ireland,  woold  soon  necessi- 
peasantry  about  the  Trillick  nation.  It  la  tale  the  creation  of  an  Inqnisltion  to  en- 

Seaerally  believed,  were  all  cogntiant  of  force  them.  The  most  effectual  plan  for 
le  intended  massacre  of  the  touriits,  and  patting  a  stop  to  ail  suoh  schemes  of  pen- 
not  so  innocent  of  the  plot  aa  at  first  aup-  uoning  the  Irish  priesthood,  is  the  wiih- 
posed.  It  is  quite  Ime,  as  was  stated  some  arawal  of  the  grant  for  the  College  of  May- 
time  since  in  the  SmOuuI,  that  Roman  nooth.  When  this  citadel  Is  taken,  the  rett 
Catholics  are  abont  to  be  ^Mted  from  will  follow,  m  a  matter  of  conns. 
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Biw  auDtxa  SCALB  ow  MOLauinKiAL 

It  hu  been  onr  good  or  bad  fortane  to 
read,  with  more  or  leu  patience,  many 
learned  wed  pbilosopbical  compuUana  of 
the  Tariooj  cbarchei  of  ChriHtendom.  Tbe 
War-OmcB  bai  aaw  lettled  tbe  aontrover- 
■iea  whicb  bave  m>  long;  agitated  Cbiistian 
commiinitteg,  and  hu  fnniiHhed  aociet;  with 
mple  test,  b;  meaai  of  which 


NOY. 


intendenM  durins;  ths  period  far  wUA 
thej  are  to  be  paid.  Snch  paTinent  Bball 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  anoutd 

To  olertrrnten  of  the  Cfaorcb  of  England. 

From  29  to  100  men,  at  tbe  rate  of  IOl 
per  annam  for  each  man. 

From  101  to  300  men,  at  tbe  rate  of  St- 
per  annam  for 

From  301  nl 


n  deten 


e  in  a 


tnratiTs  value  of  tbe  Anglican  Church, 
Scottith  Preah;^t«rianiiim,  and  Boman  Ca- 
tbolieiin].  That  teat  is  a  pecuniarf  one. 
The  Hone  Guards  has  spoken,  aod  as  we 
are  inrormed  upon  high  auihoHlT,  the  army 
b  not  a  debating  society,  we  may  consider 
the  question  as  practically  settled.  Tbe 
rule  M  proportion  is  Terj  simple.  Itii  this: 
If  ten  shiiiings  represent  the  value  of  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  icTcn  shillings 
and  sixpence  represent  thcTalne  of  aPres- 
bylerian  minister,  and  five  shillings  repre- 
sents tbe  value  of  a  Sominh  priest.  As  a 
question  of  compound  proporiion,  we  sup- 
pose tbe  aecnnnt  sboald  be  thui  staled: — 
Epieeopal :  Presbyterian ::  Bomish priest 

10a.        :        Th.  6d.        ;;  5«. 

We  bare  worked  the  account,  and  we  find 
these  results.  The  Bpisoopalian  clergy' 
man  is  worth  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
one-fourth  more,  and  is  worth  two  Romish 
priests;  while  a  Presbyterian  minister  is 
worth  one  and  a  half  Bomish  priest.  But 
•8  it  is  scarcely  respectful  to  speak  of  frac- 
tions with  regard  to  nulita^  chaplains,  we 
Eefer  t«  place  th«  retails  of  onr  oalenlation 
tbe  foUawJog  form; — Three  Episcopalian 
clergymen  are  efual  to  four  Presbyterian 
ministers  j  and  four  Freabyterian  ministars 
kra  equal  to  six  Boodsb  priests. 

Woold  it  not  be  worth  while  for  tome 
Scottish  member  to  pot  a  .question  to  tbe 
Government,  as  to  thareasou  of  the  distinc- 
tion in  tbe  payment  of  jEpiscopalian  and 
Fiesbyterian  ministersi  We  should  like, 
as  a  matter  of  cnriosilx,  to  have  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question  on  this  subject. 
It  may  be  argned  ihat  Romish  priests, 
being  nnembanited  witb  wives  and  chil- 
dren, can  Ht«  upon  smaller  allowances  tbui 
married  men ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
Episeopallan  and  Presbyterian  ministers. 
We  uipend  the  document  from  the  Horse 
Guards  as  a  literary,  soientiflc,  and  ecclesi- 


ASowaneti  to  Oxidating  dergyntai  m  tha 

Unitett  Kingdom. 

~  '  >  1st  Apri^  18G4,  the  clergy. 


And  soldiers  requiring  their  spiritual  super- 


iwards,  at  tbe  rate  of  2l.  pet 
annnm  tor  eacn  man. 

To  Presbvterian  clergymen. 

From  25  to  100  men,  at  tbe  rate  of  Ta 
Cd.  per  annum  for  each  man. 

From  101  to  300  men,  at  the  rata  of  & 
per  annum  for  each  man. 

From  301  upwards,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d. 
per  annum  for  eat^  man. 

To  Roman  Catholic  clergytnen. 

From  3b  to  lOO  men,  at  the  rat«of  St. 
per  annum  for  each  man. 

From  101  to  300  men,  at  tbe  rate  of  la 
fid.  per  annum  for  eaofa  man. 

From  301  npwards,  at  the  i>t«  of  la  ps 
annum  for  each  man. 

The  general  rule  is  to  be  held  binding, 
that  nnless  there  be  present  at  the  slaticn 
35  men  of  all  ranks,  inclndinR  officers,  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  ths 
clergyman  of  that  Church  so  oSciiliag 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  retDuneration. 
The  claims  liiereto  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Romau  Catholic  clergymen  shall  in 
like  Dkanner  be  contingent  on  the  presenc* 
at  the  station  of  25  officers  and  men  be- 
longing to  their  respective  perauaaons. 

When  tbe  requiute  accommodatioa  k 
the  charch  or  chapel  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  a  separate  service  is  consequently  M- 
oeuarily  performed  at  any  station,  upon 
tbe  certiBcate  of  the  commanding  offiof 
to  this  effect,  and  provided  the  namben 
attending  amoaut  to  SO,  the  following 
additional  dowances  will  be  granted  to 
the  elergymen  of  each  denominaUon  re- 

Chareh  of  England. 
For  each  separate  service,  VJa. 

Presbyterian. 
For  each  separate  service,  Ts.  6d 

Roman  Catbolio.  , 
For  each  separate  service,  Ci. 
Upon  the  troops  being  withdrawn  or 
falling  below  the  prescribed  miniinnn 
befhre  tbe  end  of  a  quarter,  and  nprai  tlM 
clergyman  at  such  siation  eenlQriu  tbit 
he  bad  been  obliged  to  engago  curical 
assistance  to  the  termination  of  the  qnsr- 
ter,  solely  on  account  of  the  troops,  ■■ 
allowance  of  10s.  a  week  to  the  Cborch  of 
England,  of  7a.  6d.  to  the  I^byterts^ 
and  of  M.  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, will  be  granted  to  the  end  of  eatfa 

The  above  regabtioDS  are  not  intended 
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, .    he  taja,  "  canxisU  of 
three  pribcipal  pattitwltn  which  either  in- 
clude or  iiiTolve  the  moat  important  righia 
which  hurebeen  olaimedbj  hia  tup  porters. 

iRCnDKAOnH  WILBBRFOBOB  OK  TH.  SOTIL  ^'"^    ^^  "Bht    of  deeidiDg    eccle.i^i=»l 

si)PKiaii.gi  IB  Tu>  CHOBca  UP  KBOi^Mi..  '^"^i   ^condly.  the  righ.   of  pre.idmg 
orer  coancils  ;  thiTdl}!,  the  nghl  oi  later- 

It  was  TDoDtioned  in  our  lul  Dntnber,  that  fering  in  eeclEsUstical  >ppotntBi«its ;  and 

the  Arcbdescoa  bad  redgned  hi<  liiiagB  he  contendi  that,  for  the  wtiiemenl  of  le- 

Bod    hia    Gcnneotion   with    the   Anglican  ligioni  iiaestioDS,  we  mutt  look  within,  and 

Chnrch.     When  he  gave  Dotiue  of  bii  in-  not  without  the  Church.    The  nfxt  point 

tention   to  the  Archbishop   of  YoA,   he  which  Acchdeicon  Wilberforce  proceeds  lo 

merely  mentioned  that  doubts  on  the  sub-  esnsider  in,  how  far  the  popular  prindple  of 

ject  of  the  royal  snpremacj  had  led  him  to  labscription  to  the  £n)tliah  rormuhinea  is 

that  step,  and  promised  that  he  would,  witli  compaiible  with  ths  rule  of  Church  autho- 

as  little  delaf  as  possible,  give  a  more  de-  rily.    The  Bjsteiu  he  belieyes  to  be  alto- 

tailed  explanation.     That  explanation  he  geth«r  bad,  while  it  has  oot  even  the  merit 

bu  now  completed,  and  it  is  given  to  the  of  being  able  to  settle  the  difTereiKes  which 

public     He  commences  with  an  elaborate  exial  among  indiriduat  Churchmen.    Snb- 

inguiry  intothe  natureofthe  Church,  which  acription  to   the  Engliah  formularies,  ba 

be  holds  not  to  be  a  mere  combination  of  aays,  wa*  originally  impoiied,  and  ia  itill 

Individ  uala,  bntaninslitution  possessing  an  rendered  byHigb  ChDrcfamen,  on  the  prin- 

organic  life  from  union  with  its  head,  and  ciple  that  the  Churob's  judgment  ahoald 

u  haTiuK  sole  authority  in  coBtroveraieH  of  guide  ber  members ;  hot  the  Gorfaam  case 

faith.     The  collective  epiioopats  be  holds  showed  that  the  Church  of  England  ba* 

to  be  the  medium  of  Church  authority,  and  transferred  the  deciaionieapec ting  doctrines 

he  maintains  that  one  should  be  at  their  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  most  oppo- 

bead  as  metropolitan,  as  8t  Peter  evideniW  site  sutemania  respecting  mattera  of  fiuth 

ITM  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.    He  kolas  are  langlit  under  berMUctioti, 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALMA. 

War  has  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  Iiuman  blood  hna  flowed  in  no 
stinted  measure.  The  destruction  of  Bomarsund  waa  like  the  play  of  chil- 
dren, compared  with  the  achievements  which  have  made  the  fonnerl^  obscure 
Alma,  one  of  the  great  battle  fields  of  histoiy.  From  this  time,  the  heights 
of  Alma  may  be  marked  upon  the  map  by  a  red  cross,  to  indicate  that  it  ia 
one  of  the  spots  (alasl  too  numerous)  upon  our  green  earth,  where  armies 
have  met  in  deadly  conflict  Of  the  gallantry  of  the  allied  troops  of  Britain 
and  France,  fighting  side  by  side  with  each  other  for  the  first  time  during 
many  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  much  admiration. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  our  troope,  and  full  proof  waa  given  that 
they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  traditional  bravery.  Ttie  calm  steady  march 
of  those  soldiers  up  the  entrenched  heights  of  Alma,  while  the  cannons  of 
the  Russians,  enforced  by  numerous  bodies  of  riflemen,  were  every  miniate 
making  lanes  in  their  ranks,  and  covertng  the  ground  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  until  they  reached  the  summit  and  drove  their  enemies  before 
them  in  wild  disorder,  is  a  deed  which  has  few  parallels  in  history.  It 
reminds  us  of  another  battle  mi  the  ridge  of  Albuera.  Six  thousand  British 
troops  ascended  the  ridge,  which  was  erowaed  by  the  French  masses  and 
artillery.  Onward  they  passed  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade,  while  the 
iron  tempest  poured  forth  upon  them.  The  ridge  was  gained  at  last,  though 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  The  French  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  oppo- 
site ascent.    The  ridge  waa  dearly  won.    Of  the  six  thousand  brave  men 
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.wbo  commenced  their  march  irom  the  foot,  no  more  than  flfUen  hnndnd 
gained  the  summit ;  the  remainder  were  lying  dead  and  wounded  on  that 
fatal  hill.  We  admire  heroism  as  much,  we  suppose,  as  other  men ;  but  we 
only  wish  that  a  similar  disregard  of  life  were  manifested  in  a  nobler 
cause.  Surel]r  there  is  better  emplojment  for  brave  men  than  the  work  of 
mutual  slaughter.  Had  the  thousands  who  perished  that  day  on  the  heights 
of  Alma,  and  whose  blood  made  red  its  flowing  waters,  died  from  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  diseases  which  they  experienced  in  Africa,  or  in 
Asia,  as  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  our  regrets  would  have  been  fewer.  We 
honour  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  The  Chnrch  sends  out  her  soldiers  to 
distant  fields  of  enterprise,  one  by  one  ;  the  Slate  sends  out  her  soldiere  by 
tens  of  thousands — and  yet  how  different  the  mission  I  The  mission  of  the 
former  is  fifllTation,  that  of  the  latter  is  destruction.  When  will  the  church 
of  Him  who  died  to  save  men's  lives  rise  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  high  office, 
and  do  deeds  worthy  of  itt 

The  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  have  been  of  eminent  service  in 
this  campiugn.  They  have  pointed  out  defects  iu  practical  management,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unnoticed,  or  which  it  at  all  events  would 
have  required  a  far  longer  time  to  redress.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
has  been  brought  to  bear  directly  and  at  once  upon  the  comforts  of  our 
troops.  But  we  refer  here  more  especially  to  the  graphic  accounts  of  the 
battle,  which  they  have  transmitted  from  the  field  of  conflict.  Their  able 
and  practised  pens  have  reproduced  the  whole  scene,  so  that  persons  sitting 
at  their  own  firesides  have  nearly  as  accurate  an  idea  of  the  battle,  as  if 
they  had  witnessed  it  with  their  own  eyes.  The  despatches  of  the  general! 
inform  us  that  a  great  battle  has  been  fought,  that  certain  difliculties  were 
overcome,  that  particular  detachments  performed  a  specified  service,  and 
acted  with  great  heroism,  and  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  defeated.  But 
statements  of  this  kind  are  of  no  value  except  to  soldiers  themselves,  ss 
indicating  the  scene  of  carnage  and  of  horror  which  has  actually  occurre<I. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  Greenwich  Hill  at  a  fair  knows  what  a  crowded 
scene  that  is ;  the  hill  from  top  to  bottom  is  thronged  with  young  peopla 
full  of  fun  and  frolic.  Well,  we  are  told  the  heights  of  the  Alma  were  as 
densely  crowded  with  dead  and  wounded  as  Greenwich  Hill  is  upon  a  fiur. 
That  is  a  picture  of  havoc  which  we  can  understand,  and  which  the  moralist 
can  muse  upon,  when  he  is  desirous  of  stirring  np  his  mind  to  a  healthy 
abhorrence  of  war.  Old  people  assure  us  that  there  is  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  miseries  of  war,  and  far  less  sympathy  with  what  is  called  its 
glory,  than  there  used  to  be  in  their  young  days,  when  intelligence  reached 
this  country  of  some  great  victory.  Ko  doubt  society  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  its  ideas  of  war,  as  it  has  done  in  other  matters,  since  the  battle 
of  Waterloo ;  hut  we  aacrihe  pM-t  of  this  imf«v3ved  feeling  to  the  graphic 
accounts  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  who  tell  us  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  war  really  is.  Coleridge  makes  the  following  complaint  of  his  age,  in 
relation  to  the  passion  for  bloodshed  : — 

Boy  a  and  giili, 
And  women  that  would  sroui  to  see  a  child 
full  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
The  best  amusement  (ot  our  moroing  meal ! 
The  poor  wretch  who  has  learnt  his  only  praters 
From  oursoa — who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
To  ask  a  blessing;  from  bis  Heavenly  Father, 
Beoomes  a  fluent  plmueman,  absolute 
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And  technical  in  Tictorlet  and  defeatt, 

And  all  oar  dainty  tenna  fin  fratrioide, — 

T«nn«  which  w«  tmndle  iiiiDotb1}r  o'er  oar  torii^nef, 

LIka  mar*  abatntettons,  emptj  unndi  to  whioh 

We  join  no  faelioB  and  attach  no  form  I 

Am  if  the  loldier  died  vlthoot  a  wound— 

A(  If  the  flbrei  of  hfi  god' li ice  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang — u  if  the  wretch 

Who  Ml  in  battle  doing  bloody  deeds 

Faite'd  off  to  beaTsn,  traeilated,  and  not  killed — 

As  tboogh  be  bad  no  wife  to  pine  for  bim. 

No  Ood  to  judge  him. 

There  is  undoubtedly  less  ground  for  this  coniplHint  at  present,  than  there 
Kss  &fiy  or  sixty  years  ago ;  but  the  only  effectual  method  of  subduing  the 
war  spirit  which  in  bo  apt  to  be  stirred  up  by  accounts  of  victorieg,  ia  to  realise 
03  much  as  we  can  the  individual  Bufivriug,  and  to  take  the  Christian  esti- 
mate of  human  life.  The  thousands  of  men  who  fell  upon  the  heights  of 
Atm&  are  not  human  beings  in  the  abstract.  The  same  blood  flows  in  their 
veins  as  in  ours.  Their  bodies  are  susceptible  of  fierce  torture,  like  our  own. 
They  have  souls  to  be  sared  as  we  have.  They  are  all  sons,  or  husbands,  or 
brothers,  or  fathers.  Each  one  is  dear,  the  beloved  in  his  own  circle.  And 
while  we  do  not  enter  upon  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  this  war,  and  while 
we  do  not  interfere  with  the  consequences  which  statesmen  expect  to  flow  from 
it,  our  thoughts  ever  coucentrate  themselves  upon  the  poor  men  who  are 
fighting  battles  not  their  own,  and  who  are  the  victims  of  such  sanguinary 
strife.  We  think  of  the  soldier  dying  upon  the  battle-field,  or  in  the  hospital, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  struggle,  far  from  home  and  from  his  kindred. 
We  think  of  the  parents,  when  the  tidings  reach  them  of  the  victory,  musing 
in  sadness  whether  their  dear  son  had  escaped  the  carnage  or  not,  and  scarcely 
venturing  to  whisper  to  each  other  the  gloomy  suspicions  which  occupy 
their  minds.  We  think  of  the  soldier's  wife,  not  knowing  as  yet  whether  she  is 
a  widow,  and  clasping  her  little  ones  to  her  heart,  while  ber  tears  fall  fast 
upon  them,  prophetic  of  the  sad  intelligence  that  is  approaching  her  rapidly  as 
tlie  might  of  steam  can  carry  it.  Oh,  thatagony  of  suspense  which  has  been 
experienced  in  thousands  of  families,  until  the  tidings  came  from  the  seat  of 
war  I  Oh,  that  agony  of  cwtwnty,  when  the  news  comes  that  the  loved  one 
is  no  more !  We  are  not  writing  as  politicians  at  present ;  we  are  writing  as 
a  Christian  to  Christian  people,  and  as  one  who  has  witnessed  the  scenes  of 
home  misery  which  be  has  so  feebly  described. 

We  have  mentioned  one  mark  of  improvement  in  the  present  age,  as  con- 
trast«d  with  the  past ;  the  subdued  feeling  when  a  victory  is  proclaimed, 
arising  from  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  a  more 
Christian  idea  of  the  value  of  human  life.  We  may  mention  another.  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  of  the  soldiers. 
Scripture  teachers  have  been  sent  ont  to  speak  to  them  of  the  salvation  of 
their  immortal  spirits.  Large  subscriptions  were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
wives  and  families,  widows  and  orphans,  of  the  soldiers  ordered  on  active 
service.  No  sooner  were  we  told,  that  the  wounded  on  the  slopes  of  Alma 
had  not  received  that  medical  aid  and  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
than  contributions  were  made  upon  a  liberal  scale,  to  supplement,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  deficiencies  complained  of ;  and  the  Queen,  moreover,  has 
issued  ft  proclamation  inviting  subscriptions  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  victims  of  the  war,  and  the  royal  appeal  has  been  promptly  responded 
to.     We  luul  these  things  as  an  obvious  improvement  upon  the  past,  when 
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the  private  soldier  was  counted  little  better  fban  a  t>east  of  burden,  vboK   ' 
Beirices  could  be  purchased  for  a  shilling  a  da,y.     We  hope,  moreover,  that    ' 
they  are  indications  of  an  auspicious  future,  when  svdx  brutal  methoda  of 
setding  national  disputes  shall  no  longer  be  employed,  asd  "  men  shall  lean 
the  art  of  war  no  more." 

At  the  time  we  write,  Sebastopol  has  probably  falleit,  though  no  intelli- 
gence haa  reached  this  country.  We  take  for  granted,  that  its  fate  ia  cer- 
tain. We  have  Bofficient  confidence  in  the  victors  of  Ahoa,  that  they  will 
not  retire,  until  this  work  of  ibeira  has  been  nccompliehed.  When  that  great 
fortress  falls,  the  right  arm  of  Russia  in  the  East  is  broken.  Her  moral  a) 
well  as  her  physical  power  to  distract  Turkey  is  shattered,  aod  the  Blad:  . 
Sea  ceaaes  to  be  a  Kussian  lake.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
idea,  that  when  Sebastopol  is  taken,  the  war  has  come  to  an  end.  Would  it 
were  so]  Oar  opinion  rather  is,  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  appecwa  to  us  that  we  shall  thea  have  war  on  a  larger  scale.  We  expect 
the  whirlpool  to  widen,  and  to  draw  within  the  maddening  vortex  some 
who  are  at  present  beyond  the  outer  circle  of  the  roaring  gulph. 

Sleanwhile,  how  grateful  should  we  be,  that  though  we  are  at  war,  Ihe 
war  is  not  carried  on  upon  our  own  shores.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  of  the 
disaaters  of  war  thousauds  of  miles  away.  What  would  it  have  been,  bad 
the  spoliation  and  carnage  been  at  our  own  doors  T  We  pay  additional 
taxation  to  defray  the  CKpenses,  and  that  is  neither  pleasant  to  the  indiridual 
payer,  nor  profitable  to  the  eommanity,  foritisjustsomuch  money  lost,  which 
would  have  been  spent  for  better  purposes ;  and  trade  and  commerce  must 
suffer  should  war  continue.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  must  perish,  and  their 
friends  will  mourn  over  their  loss,  but  what  is  tbat,  compared  with  war  rag' 
ing  in  the  midst  of  asj  What  did  Spain  suffer  when  her  land  was  overrun 
with  the  armiee  of  France  and  England  T  Better  to  pay  additional  taxes 
than  to  have  our  crops  cut  down,  our  manufactflriea  destroyed,  our  homes 
plundered,  and  our  funilies  exposed  to  insult  and  outrage,  sometimes  worse 
than  even  death  itself.  Jehovah  is  indeed  a  wall  of  fire  around  this  sea-girt 
isle ;  and  thankful  are  we,  recognizing  his  band  in  every  thing,  thattboae 
blue  waves  are  dashing  around  us. 

Arise,  then,  O  Lord,  and  plead  thine  own  canse  I  Come,  O  FrinM  of 
Peace,  and  emancipate  the  earth  from  the  curse  wHch  sin  has  brought  upon 
it  and  its  inhabitants.  Make  wars  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  bre^  the 
bow,  and  cut  the  spear  in  sunder ;  bum  the  chariot  with  lire.  Take  unlo  tiiee 
thy  great  power  and  reign  ;  and  thea  we,  thy  peo^e,  shall  praise  Thee  for 
ever  and  for  ever> 
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PERIODS  OP  REPOSE, 

Many  a  philosopher  has  sadly  puzzled  his  braia  abont  the  theoiy  of  perpetn^E 
molion,  and  man;  a  poor  man  has  lost  all  happiness  in  endeavouring  to  realize 
it  in  hb  own  existence  and  history.  "We  like  to  be  in  a  bustle.  Life  with 
most  is  just  a  hurry,  a  change  and  a  counter-change — no  peace,  no  rest,  no 
quiet.  This  is  an  age  no  doubt  of  stir  and  eDterprise,  of  activity  in  every 
domain  of  science  and  mechanism — and  we  have  no  quarrel  witb  it  on  that 
accounL  But  our  fear  is  lest  we  should  run  (aa  we  are  ho  apt  to  do)  into 
extremes.  In  the  continual  haste  and  eagerness  of  men,  there  ia  great 
danger  of  their  forgetting  that  life  is  not  all  for  money -making ;  that  it  is 
not  all  for  pleasure-seeking ;  that  Glod  has  designed  that  man  should  indeed 
labour,  but  also  and  equally  that  he  should  rest ;  that  constant  motioQ  is  not 
the  law  which  the  Ail-wise  disposer  of  destinies  has  given  to  us  in  this  world. 
And  however  men  may  now-a-days  seek  to  conceal  the  iacts  from  them- 
selves, and  try  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  constant  din  and 
tnnnoil  of  the  world,  the  lesson  is  yet  open  to  all  who  chose  to  look  at  it, 
for  God  has  imprinted  it  on  the  outer  and  material  framework  of  things,  as 
well  as  on  that  inner  and  higher  realm  of  thinking  spirit.  It  is  quite  philo- 
sophical, no  doubt,  to  believe  that  if  there  exist  no  retarding  influence,  a 
planet  once  set  in  motion  will  continue  to  go  on  and  on  whirling  round  its 
orbit  in  unceasing  motion.  Yet  the  abstract  truth  is  nowhere,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  realized.  For  that  most  subtle  ether  which  surrounds  tia  must  yet 
have,  though  it  may  be  in  an  almost  imperceptible  degree,  some  influence  cm 
the  rotation  of  the  planetary  and  celestial  orbs.  It  is,  therefore,  unnatural 
in  man  to  seek  to  mimic  in  hispoor  self  the  perpetualmotion,  never  realized, 
of  the  learned  schoolmen. 

Let  us  now  in  a  cursory  way  look  at  varions  phenomena  in  the  external 
and  iBtemal  world,  that  may  be  understood  as  teaching  us  the  necessity  for 
periods  of  quiet  and  retiremest.    It  lookg  very  mythical  what  geoli^ts  tell 
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US  about  the  state  of  the  earth  hefore  the  creation  of  man,  hut  oeTerthdess 
their  theories  seem  now  to  be  iairlj  the  conclnaioDS  of  sound  deductive 
science.  Cycles  upon  cjcles  revolve,  in  which  no  living,  organic,  sendenl 
beings  inhabit  the  globe  i  for  centuries  the  earth  lies  still  and  is  at  rest,  or 
at  least  the  evidences  of  change  are  scarcelj  perceptible ;  at  length,  wilb 
slow  regularity,  various  kinds  a?  flora  and  faunce  appear,  trilobites  float  on 
the  Surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  plethiosaurua  paddles  with  its  huge  oar 
feet,  or  darts  upwards  its  enormous  neck  above  the  waves  in  search  of  prey; 
revolution  sncceeds  revolution,  with  great  epochs  of  calm  and  quiet  inter- 
posing, in  which  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming  changes.  Aod 
all  this  time  no  sound  of  man's  voice  is  heard  upon  the  earth. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  was  the  arrangement  of  a  long  anterior  STStem  of 
things;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  dim,  distant,  zoologic,  monster- 
breeding  times.  We  don't  Bay  so ;  but  even  still  taking  our  own  syetem,  ire 
have  the  same  interchange  of  activity  and  repose,  though  periiaps  not  on 
such  an  extended  scale.  Not  more  certainly  does  day  dawn  upon  ua,  tban 
night,  with  its  darkening  hand,  shuts  the  book  of  nature  and  calb  ua  to  a 
congenial  rest;  and  in  the  widening  circle  of  the  year  we  have  summer 
acting  the  part  of  dayi  and  winter  that  of  nighL  Look  at  the  Btjllness  of 
winter,  lliere  are  no  longer  the  flush  and  pride  of  summer,  neither  the 
blythe  tniBStrelsy  of  the  newly-budded  woods  in  spring,  nor  the  many 
rustling  breezes  and  variegated  foliage  of  late  automn.  14'ature  sleeps.  The 
leaves  have  dropped  from  the  parent  stems,  and  drive  along  the  highway; 
the  hills,  the  dales,  the  meadows,  and  tjie  plantations  are  dull  and  quiet, 
presenting  no  beauty,  breathing  no  fragrance.  The  sap  scarce  circulates  in 
the  tree ;  the  last  gay  flower  has  withered  and  died ;  the  birds  have  left 
their  nests  on  the  summit  of  the  old  elm  trees,  add  betaken  tfa^nselves  to  ■ 
wanner  climate  and  a  sunny  sky ;  whilo  ttie  snow  has  cloUied  hedgerov, 
and  field,  and  parterre  in  one  bright  and  crispy  Baantle.  There  seem  to  be 
rest  and  quiet  enough  here.  Yon  seeds  of  yours  appear  not  above  the  soil, 
but  are  ittizen  down  and  encrusted  under  the  hud  dods.  The  inseots  that 
in  joyous  gyrations  basked  their  gausy  wings  in  the  warn  sunrays  have 
disappeared  in  some  mysterious  manner.  Many  of  the  animals  that  still  ran 
wild  over  heath  or  plain-have  sought  the  shelter  of  some  hoUow  trunk  ors 
hospitable  crevice  in  some  old  abbey  wall,  there  in  trapidity,  inaction,  aloMt 
without  sensation,  to  remain  till  the  renovated  earth  and  the  happy  spriog 
light  call  them  out  again  to  action  and  enjoyment. 

Ascending  &om  the  material,  vegetable,  and  animal  economies,  to  man 
himself,  the  centre  of  all  existence  on  this  globe,  what  do  we  mat^c  in  bit 
own  constitution  T  We  have  seen  that  generally  in  nature  around  rs,  tbtfs 
are  great  recurring  alternations  of  exertion  and  strained  effort,  with  ex- 
tended periods  of  relaxation  and  prepraratien.  Many  things  also  charac- 
teristic of  a  like  design  are  to  be  found  in  the  humaa  frame.  First  of  all, 
the  third  part  of  our  whole  life  is  taken  up  with  rieep,  the  recruiting  of  our 
bodily  coaatitations,  and  of  sixty  years,  which  a  man  may  live,  twenty  yean 
only  at  most  will  have  been  devoted,  with  any  degree  of  continuity  or  stes- 
diaesB,  to  action  uid  business.  This  same  arrangement,  or  oUitenttion,  if 
we  may  so  apeak,  may  be  traced  in  the  season  of  youth,  the  prelude  to  that 
bmrd  struggle  which  is  about  to  engage  Uie  energies  of  the  matured  msn. 
Those  happy  roay  hours  of  childhood,  when  the  stem  realities  of  life  are 
Man  and  heard  only  fVom  a  difAanee — that  difetanee  whioh  softens  down 
the  roar  of  the  cataract,  tiianderin^  and  epla^lng  OTer  the  rocks,  into  a 
Iiloaaoot  ihoogh  hoarse  «Mirmar  I    How  oonfidtag  is  tbe  Itnk  of  cUidhood  I 
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As  the  ihlla  one  looks  up  with  calm  bine  eye  into  the  fece  of  its  instructor, 
and  asks  aboat  the  great  world,  its  battles,  ils  «ritm<H^,  its  heroee,  we  can- 
not  but  think  aS  some  future  deeCtny  of  diat  one,  and  <pn.y  that  in  the  courso 
of  life  there  ma^  be  preserved  the  same  innocence  and  joyous  freedom. 

And  then  through  life  there  are  scattered  the  little  family  circles  that 
withdraw,  or  sbould  withdraw,  the  aSections  of  the  man  of  mature  intellect 
from  the  busy  whirl  of  traffic  to  the  cultivation  of  heart-affection  and  love. 
The  peacetul  hearth,  with  its  happy  greetings  and  its  genial  conversations, 
shonld  be  like  one  of  those  little  bright  spots  in  the  desert  that  are  radiant 
with  beauty,  down  whose  miniature  glades  there  go  the  cool  purling  stream- 
lets, and  whose  palms  rise  with  a  shade  ^e  more  refreshing  that  the  inter-^ 
minable  sand-heftps  are  all  an>und. 

Coming  now  into  the  region  of  roligtous  and  moral  life,  there  is  heaven's 
appointed  rest-day — the  Sabbalii,  whose  hours  the  ilbjudging  man  of  busi- 
ness or  of  pleasure,  would  fain  see  devoted  to  something  more  congenial  to 
hia  own  oceapations.  And  yet  did  these  men  ever  endeavour  to  conjure  up 
before  themselves  a  Sabbathless  world  T  The  mechanic  would  go  drowsily 
to  the  workshop,  for  he  would  know  of  no  release  to  him  from  his  bondage 
of  toil ;  no  dreams  to  him  of  returning  rest  i  even  his  very  night  hoars  would 
become  labour  to  him.  And  tiie  thinker,  compelled  to  dig  for  ever  in  the 
minea  of  knowledge  and  truth,  would  soon,  spite  the  exhilaration  of  his 
spirits,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  employment,  find  hia  hrow  fevered  and  his 
head  aching,  and  at  no  distant  dale  himself  deprived  of  the  capahilitj  of  this 
perpettid  motion.  The  mind  is  not,  any  more  than  the  body,  formed  for 
constant  a^tatioii  and  stnumngi 

There  ar«  two  points  to  which  we  now  wish  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  our 
readers  intimately  connected  with  this  subject.' 

The  first  of  these  we  present  in  the  form  of  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  it  is  this :— ~ 

Boerg  man,  mid  eapeaall^  Ktry  Chriitian  man,  mght  to  giot  hit  mind  a 
retting-timt  ivring  Ike  day. 

If  it  is  needful  for  the  eartii  to  remain  fallow  for  a  time,  if  it  is  necessary 
that,  when  you  have  toiled  long  and  hard,  yon  should  slretcb  yourself  for 
slumber;  how  mnohmoreiioperatrve  isit,  if  you  would  have  the  higher  and 
more  endurii^  intweats  of  your  immortal  natures  rightly  attended  to,  that  & 
regular  calm  intro^ection  lake  place  eaiA  day;  that  an  honr  be  appointed 
by  us,  for  knowing  that  we  really  are ;  for  stopping  our  eus  to  the  cries  of 
business  or  amuseroenla;  for  looking  into  the  great  solemn  future;  for 
Bounding  that  deep  past  i  for  letting  in  upon  the  soui  thoughts  of  God,  of 
Eternity,  and  of  Redemption  ;  for  merging  the  cares  of  the  temporal  in  pre- 
paration for  the  eternal  ?  Does  anything  need  to  be  SEud  in  &vour  of  this  T 
I>oes  it  not  necessarily  follow  from  that  state  of  things  we  find  around  us  t 
We  are  no  advocates  of  asceticism  or  monkery.  We  don't  want  all  contempla^ 
tion  and  no  action,  but  contemplation  taid  action  ;  the  one  breaking  in  upon, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  other.  And  we  have  no  idea  of  a  Matlesa 
passing  away  of  devotional  houm.  Quietude  does  not  neccmarily  include 
elnggisfanasa — inactitm.  Becanea  the  soul  is  at  rest  and  ia  still,  it  is  not 
thwefore  unprogreaaive.  Noiselessly  does  the  oiroulation  of  the  sap  and  Ib6 
jaicee  go  <m  in  that  huge  oak  tree.  There  is  no  sound  even  like  that  which 
the  leaves  make,  as  they  rustle  against  each  other  at  eariy  dawn.  Qoietl 
Jjodk.  at  y«n  fotl-flooded  river.  No  noisy  playfulness  in  fts  splash  ;  it  i% 
anhaard,  becHiMe  it  is  deep  and  overflowing  in  its  current.  It  is  with  the 
Chri«tiaa  ^e  as  It  is  with  ri'ren.  They  hxric  very  beietefou*  u  adewn  MttM 
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perpendicular  rock  tfae^  dash  in  white  foam,  the  sun  writmg  rainbows  upon 
the  glitteriog  arch ;  but  do  leaa  headBtrong  are  iboy  when  compressed  nilhin 
a  rocky  channel,  narrowed  bj  overhanging  clifis,  they  noiselessly,  hot  with 
what  a  fearfVil  maddened  current  they  force  themselves  along. 

The  Christian  cannot  be  spared  out  of  the  world.  He  has  much  to  do 
there,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  exchange,  in  the  counting-bouse,  in  the 
workshop ;  bat  the  way  for  him.  ta  prepare  and  arm  himself  for  the  war- 
&re  of  this  life  is  to  get  some  short  eeasoB  of  prerious  rep<ue  and  meditation. 
How  do  you  think  the  soldier  would  fight,  who,  for  long  days  and  Digfats 
had  never  shut  eye,  but  had  posted  over  hill  country,  now  among  woods, 
and  th«n  up  to  tho  knees  in  some  deep  bog  T  It  would  be  only  the  in- 
domitableness  of  despair  that  would  enable  him  to  fitce  the  enemy  at  all, 
and  how  easy  a  pt«y  would  he  be  to  the  full-flushed  and  eager  foe  I  The 
very  heart  aed  eoul  of  the  Christian  iaith, — that  b  praefusal  Christianity,  Ibr 
what  is  &ith  without  thepraotice  T — consists  in  the  culture  of  this  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  the  mind  is  unnaturally  bent  and  strained  when  bours  of  privacy 
and  retirement  are  abandoned  or  curtailed. 

Look  at  the  man  .on  whose  heavy  eyelids  no  -genial  sleep,  like  the  dew  of 
heaven,  has  fallen.  He  sickens,  turns  pale,  pines  away  and  dies.  So  like- 
wise  if  a  man  break  this  higher  requirement  of  the  divine  life,  which  prompts 
to  self-reflection  aad  to  self-seclusion,  his  religion  will  become  languid,  bis 
affectionate  decaree  wiU  become  cold,  and  his  piety  will  become  the  growlb 
of  extraneous  excitement,  not  of  int«nal  jnotive  and  spiritual 'principle. 
It  will  seek  for  extension  outwardly,  in  branches,  and  fblif^  without  a  pro- 
portionable stretch  of  rootlets  below  ground.  How  great  wisdom,  then,  is 
there  in  this  law  of  ChristJanity  which  unites  prayer  and  doiog,  living  and 
loving  I  ^ 

The  second  point  we  present  as  a  seeming  txplanaiMm  of  tome  affiietivt 
disperualioTU  of  God's  provideruie.  May  it  not  be  one  great  intention  of  these, 
to  recall  believer  and  unbeliever  idike  to  quiet  and  soclusioD.  Ton  see  yos 
man  of  restless  enterpriso ;  he  has  not  a  momuit's  time  to  spend  on  any- 
thing but  on  amassing  wealth,  or  on  pursuing  some  scheme  of  ambitioo;  hs 
has  not  a  thought  for  anything  but  pelf  and  self.  Well,  and  does  it  not 
sometimes  happen  that  disease  cripples  his  energies,  blanches  his  cheek, 
oonfloes  him  to  a  sick  room,  and  compeb  him,  whether  he  will  or  do,  to 
forget  his  engrossing  cares,  and  to  gather  aroiHid  him  new  ideas,  new,  but 
at  times  not  very  welcome  onest 

How  mysteriously,  also,  do  there  occur  in  the  history  of  good  men, ' 
seasons  in  which  they  are  closeted  with  God,  in  which,  when,  in  the  raidit 
of  careers  of  apparent  useruloess,  they  are  earned  away  to  solitude  and 
silence,  leil  I4  weep,  and  to  mourn,  and  to  meditate :  These  are  almost  in- 
voluntary periods  of  repose.  But  who  /asM  say  they  are  unnecessary,  or 
without  their  uaest  The  wide  universe  contains  nought  that  is  unpro- 
ductive or  unprofitable,  and  the  Jiand  of  Infinite  Wisdom  overshadows  tbe 
path  of  the  Christian. 

Where  was  Christ  ere  the  commencement  of  his  ersitful  ministryt 
Away  in  that  lone  desert  ibr  discipline  and  trial  luinself  apart;  and  bis 
day  preaching  in  the  temple,  was  it  not  the  iiruit  of  those  night  prayers  on 
the  mountain  top  I  Forget  you  also  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  castle 
of  Erfurt.  No  sound  falls  on  the  ear  oi  tbe  Bofonner  but  the  loud  moan  of 
the  trees,  or  the  thunder  as  it  peeled  overhead,  and  yet  ont  of  that  solitude 
came  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ioto  German,  and  many  of  the  ei 
and  most  deep  Bouled  works  of  the  Saxon  monk.    Of  many  of  01      ~' 
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specially  of  those  that  are  personal,  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  the  Master  is 
teaching  ua.  He  wants  ua  to  go  out  of  the  basy  haunts  of  men  for  a  little 
apace.  He  sees  our  hearts  are  getting  encrnslet]  with  earthly  motives  and 
longings,  He  wishes  US  to  bethink  oaraelves,  to  gain  iosight  into  our  own 
hearts,  to  get  lessons  read  to  us  of  our  own  weakness  and  helplessneas,  and 
the  might  and  mercy  of  our  Saviour  God.  Not  a  few  have  reason  to  blew 
God,  and  that  througk  eternity,  for  tho  rough  wind  that  sent  them  into  the 
still  harbour,  for  the  pitiless  storm  that  drove  them  shivering  for  shelter  ioto 
the  rock-formed  cayem  "  to  rest  awhile."  Satan  would  like  the  world  to  bo 
a  boiling  Maelstrom  that  whirls  about  each  uobappy  craft  that  gets  within 
iu  range,  allows  no  time  for  return,  but  dashes  it  round  and  onwards 
towards  its  vortex,  till,  crashed  and  battered  dowa  by  the  force  of  iha 
mighty  gyration  it  tanks  to  rise  no  more.  Affliction  is  like  God's  strong 
band  turning  the  boat  as  it  nears  the  revolving  eddies,  and  sending  it  for 
safety  into  some  harbour  of  rest.  J.  Gr.  8. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  FROaBESS. 


In  a  previous  paper,  we  insisted  ou  every  man  relying  mamly  on  hie  own 
strength,  and  not  trusting  wholly  to  the  aasistance  of  others.  We  did  this  bfr- 
cange  we  believe,  that  self-reliance  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  hia 
powers.  It  were  easy  to  suppoit  this  belief  by  abslract  ailment,  but  it  ia 
unnecessary.  We  have  only  to  observe  what  takes  place  around  us  in  order 
to  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  How  often  do  we  see  those  who  were  thrown 
early  on  their  own  resources,  and  who  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
liiumpbing  over  the  evils  tiiey  had  to  encounter,  and  winning  their  way  with 
singular  success ;  while  they  who  had  all  their  wants  supplied,  and  were 
placed  in  the  most  advaotageous  position  to  ensure  their  rise  in  life,  have 
irretrievably  sunk.  Trials  appear  to  give  strength.  As  the  tree  which  is 
most  shaken  by  the  tempest  strikes  its  root  deepest  into  the  ground,  so  the 
man  who  has  the  most  numerous  and  formidable  obstacles  in  bis  way,  gathen 
tlie  most  power. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  man  is  to  be  left 
wholly  to  himself.  We  hold  that  men  are  bound  to  aid  each  other.  One 
great  truth  which  Christianity  proclaims  is  tba>t  ail  men  are  brethren.  This 
is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extend  practically  foi^tten.  Self-interest  dissevers 
tiie  tie  of  brotherhood  and  separates  men  from  each  other,  whereas  there 
ought  to  be  a  generous  recognition  of  their  relationship.  Benevolence  is  a 
BDci^  law,  and  ebonld  become  a  rale  of  practical  life.  Its  authority  in  this 
respect  has  never  been  fiilly  felt  and  owned,  and  yet  it  is  as  surely  a  law  of 
society  as  justice.  "  It  has  no  exceptional  or  occasioBal  juriadicdon,  but  is 
entitled  to  a  joint  authority  with  self-interest  in  all  the  actjons  and  schemes 
of  life.  Its  exercise  is  not  a  piece  of  supererogation,  but  an  act  of  poritive 
duty,  inculcated  by  religion,  and  enforced  by  a  regard  to  the  general  truths 
of  mankind.  It  holds  society  together,  unites  its  constituent  atoms  in  the 
embrace  of  an  all-pervading  principle,  enabling  it  to  resist  alike  the  stonns 
of  anarchy  and  the  crambling  touch  of  time.  Its  influence  on  the  social 
relations  is  equally  propitious ;  it  gives  to  the  revolutions  of  wealth  a  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  keeps  them  sufficiently  lai^  to  encircle  the  entire 
communis ;  it  tends  to  creat«  such  a  distnbution  of  temporal  bleesingB  as 
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would  place  every  man  hi  ctrenmstaDces  of  comfort,  and  diffose  the  life- 
blooil  of  contentment  ttironghout  ibe  sociid  system."*  Viewing  beBeyolenca 
in  this  light,  it  is,  as  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  well  observes, 
identical  with  jostice.  "  Traced  to  their  primitive  spring,"  he  says,  "  the 
giliter  etreama  meet,  on  inaing  from  Paradise  they  are  one,  tmlj  in  the  dark 
and  liM'tuons  ways  of  life  have  they  been  divided.  Man  owes  to  eyery 
haman  bmng  the  affection  of  a  brothw.  Fraternity  was  the  emidition  of  hu 
creation."  What  we  want,  thereiore,  ia  net  so  moch  elaborate  detula  of 
the  ways  1^  which  the  working-classes  may  be  benefited  by  society,  as  Ibe 
diffusion  of  those  sentiments  which  will  awaken  and  sastain  beneroleace  and 
move  men  bo  activity.  The  public  have  been  surfeited  with  [Jiuis  of 
"  popular  elevation  ;"  proposal  afler  proposal  baa  boeo  made,  and  discussed, 
and  praised ;  but  sketches  of  how  important  work  may  bo  accomplished 
«zeFl  no  power.  What  is  required  is  something  to  make  men  feel  their 
brotherhood,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  deep  interest  for  their  fellow-men.  If 
this  can  be  done,  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  soon  be  vigorous  efforts 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  socially  degraded  or  oppressed. 
When  once  the  precept  which  the  greatest  of  teachers  so  emphatically 
pressed — "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself" — has  been  embraced  l^ 
the  heart,  its  effects  will  speedily  be  seen  in  the  life  ;  it  cannot  remain  dor- 
mant. The  evils  of  imperfect  accommodation — over-labour — under-pajmest 
— and  others  whieh  are  matters  of  comfdaint,  will  soon  be  rectified.  Chris- 
tian principles  wtU  regulate  comtnercial  intercourse.  Apart  irom  these,  we 
might  delineate  the  social  wretchedness  of  the  people ;  we  might  show  bow, 
in  numerooB  cases,  they  have  been  inadequately  paid,  overlooked,  and 
miserably  sheltered ;  and  how  disease  and  crime  frequently  resulted ;  yet 
little  effort  would  be  made  for  thmr  relief.  Does  not  the  fact  that  such  evili 
as  we  have  mentioned  exist,  and  are  known  to  exist,  prove  this?  Do  they 
not  show,  that  that  natural  sympathy  on  which  some  modem  socialists 
declaim  so  loudly,  has  been  of  little  avail ;  and  that  it  has  not  been  soffi- 
ciently  quickened  by  Chrietiaii  influenceT  The  more  we  reflect,  therefore, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  that  Christianity  is  the  grand  civilizer.  We  sie 
aware  of  the  objection,  that  Christianity  is  tffete,  since  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  exist  in  a  oountry  which  is  pre-eminently  Christian,  Bat  the 
inference  is  unwarranted.  It  is  unfair  to  argue  that  because  Christianity 
has  not  accomplished  everything,  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  The  existence 
of  crime  does  not  dbprove,  but  strengthens  our  positiMi.  It  shows,  indeed, 
that  Christian  principles  have  not  yet  permeated  all  human  society ;  bnt  does 
not  show  that  they  are  ill  calculated  to  purity  and  elevate.  We  have  bnt  to 
contrast  the  moral  state  of  enlightened  heatbMi  nations  with  that  of  our  own, 
and  we  shall  at  once  discover  the  sopericKrity  of  tliis  God-given  religioa  to 
tH  the  devices  and  fancies  of  roen.  We  bold,  tlun,  that  Christianity,  faith- 
fully applied,  alone  ensures  social  progress,  because  it  alone  reaebes  the 
heart — binds  man  to  his  brother  and  his  God — makes  him  alive  to  all  his 
duties — and  infiises  into  him  a  power  which  impels  him  to  work  with 
activity. 

But  while  the  most  important  matter  is  to  Christianize  every  man,  it  is 
also  usetiil  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Christian  love  may  mam- 
fesl  itself  with  advantage  to  those  it  respects.  We  have  referred  to  the 
dweUifigs  of  the  people.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  afasolut<Jy  neces- 
sary U>  interfere.     In  different  parts  of  the  comitry  these  vary.     In  some 

■^  Glory  and  Shame  of  Britain,  pp.  lOT-8. 
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districts  ihey  f»«  moet  comfortable ;  bat  ia  otbera,  they  are  in  a  irretdied 
condition.  And  while  the;  continue  thus,  there  ig  little  hope  of  general 
moral  progress.  Men  like  John  and  Alexander  Betliuse  may  improve  them- 
Belves  in  such  circumUaaces ;  bnt  this  is  geniiia  triumphing  over  diflicnlties. 
Let  there  be  good  houses  for  the  workiog-dasieS)  and  then  we  may  expect 
to  make  them  hap[^  homes. 

The  rates  of  wages,  too,  and  the  hours  of  labour,  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  promote  social  comfort,  and  afford  opportunity  f(«  that  higher  cultura 
which  is  man's  iMxiper  vocation.  In  many  departments  of  labour,  the  pay- 
Bient  is  altogether  inadequate.  Men  have  to  overwork  themselves  in  order 
(o  obtain  a  living ;  oaA  the  result  is  the  ruia  of  their  health  and  morals,  and 
the  contamination  of  society.  It  is  plain  thai  it  is  needless  to  enforce  on 
men  who  are  overtasked  the  duty  of  cultivating  their  minds.  Equally 
hopeless  is  it  to  think  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  religion.  They 
are  incapable  of  that  mental  exertion  which  is  needed  in  both  cases.  Now, 
when  such  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  woricing  man's  personal  im- 
provement, it  devolves  on  society  to  remove  them,  that  he  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  really  can  help  himself.  But  burdened  as  thousands  are, 
especially  in  our  la^e  towns,  they  can  make  no  effort ;  they  are  fettered,  aa 
really  ae  if  they  were  the  pn^erty  of  Georgian  planters,  only,  that  instead 
of  being  shackled  by  iron,  they  are  bound  by  the  fear  of  death  through 
starvatioD. 

•'  Oil,  Ood  1  tlut  bread  ihonld  be  so  de«^ 
And  fle«h  and  blood  so  cheap  1" 

Equally  efiicient  aid  can  be  aflbrded  to  working  men  in  tbeir  personal 
improvement,  to  which  all  labour,  nay,  all  the  arrangements  of  society, 
sbould  be  made  subservient.  The  extension  of  educational  institutions— the 
circulation  of  cheap  and  healthy  literature,  both  in  the  magazine  and  tha 
bo<Ji  form — the  formation  of  mechanics'  institutes  or  polytechnic  schools, 
and  mutual  improvement  societies,  are  all  so  many  i^e&cies  which,  if  vigor- 
ously applied,  will  have  a  most  powerful  influence  in  raising  the  inteQectaal 
character  of  the  people. 

But  in  all  the  Hchemes  which  are  put  into  operation  in  behalf  of  the  work- 
ing man,  care  must  be  taken  so  to  proportion  the  aid  given  as  to  afford  him 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  strength,  and  furnish  a  stimulus 
to  his  activity.  To  furnish  him  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
without  demanding  any  equivalent  of  labour,  would  only  be  to  relax  bis 
sinews — destroy  bis  self-reliance — curb  his  inventive  power — and  thus,  in 
reality,  demoralise  rather  than  improve  him.  It  is  also  of  importance,  that 
when  aid  is  given  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  individual  rather  than 
Bocial.  The  exercise  of  benevolence,  like  the  exercise  of  every  other  grace, 
has  an  ennobling  effect.  Private  is  more  blessed  than  public  charity.  Tha 
heart  of  the  rich  is  brought  more  immediately  into  contact  with  that  of 
the  poor.  The  bonds  of  brotherhood  are  more  distinctly  felt,  and  become 
stronger.  The  indifference  which  the  higher  classes  have  in  some  cases 
manifested  towards  the  lower,  has  had  a  most  damaging  influence  both  on 
tiiemaelves  and  those  they  neglected.  It  has  rendered  the_  one  proud  and 
cold,  while  it  has  made  the  other  sullen  aud  full  of  hatred.  It  has  withered 
in  the  heart  of  both  what  was  pure  and  uoble.  It  has  introduced  into 
society  agencies  which  tend  to  break  it  up.  The  welfare  of  all  is  thus  in- 
volved in  the  sincere  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  general  brotherhood. 
^e  hearts  of  the  weak  are  touched  with  gratitude  when  they  know  that 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  are  interested  in  their  prosperity,  and  anxiously 
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labonnDg  for  its  promotjon.  Mutnal  eonfidtoee  and  love  an  eataWahed, 
and  all  thin^  then  work  together  for  the  general  good. 

The  great  motive  power  on  which  we  depend  for  the  accompliehmeot  of 
all  thu  is,  aa  we  have  said,  Cbristianitj' ;  and  the  main  iRslnunents  for  its 
diffusion  are  the  school,  the  press,  and  the  pnlpit.  These  are  the  three 
moral  levers,  so  to  speak,  by  which  this  power  is  to  work  for  the  elevalioa 
of  society.  Bj  the  school  we  reach  the  young,  plant  the  seeds  of  divine 
truth  in  their  heart  with  those  of  secular  knowledge,  and  when  these  join, 
thej  mutually  support  each  other.  But  the  chief  agency  is  unquestionably 
the  pulpil>  The  press  is  powerful,  but  it  has  not  the  same  moral  influence. 
The  pulpit  alone  is  sacred.  It  is  surrounded  with  associations  which  give 
power  to  the  words  of  truth  that  are  spoken  from  it.  The  eichortations— 
the  deliueations  of  duty — the  disquisitions  on  doctrine  whicb  are  delivered 
from  it,  have  underlying  them  a  religions  element  which  gives  them  life  and 
force.  The  history  of  the  church,  and  the  history  of  the  social  chaogte 
which  have  been  effected  through  religion,  all  prove,  independently  of  abstrset 
argument,  that  it  is  the  instrument  which  can  be  wielded  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  the  cause  of  social  amelioration.  Through  it,  more  than  throi^ 
the  press,  men  can  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  impelled  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  general  good,  while  it  proves  the  best  corrective  of  eveiy 
formof  vice  and  error,  and  the  best  stimulant  of  slothful  indifference.  Linking 
as  it  does  all  human  effort  with  religions  principles,  it  gives  to  philanthropy 
an  interest,  a  significwicer  and  a  hold  upon  the  heart  which  nothing  else  can 
give. 

With  Gbristianity,  then,  leavening  the  education  of  our  children — per- 
vading our  literature — and  faithfully  preaehed  in  our  pnl[Hts,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  men  will  make  progress  in  their  social  welikre — that  oppresaon  and 
vice  will  gradually  disappear — that  society,  though  exhibiting  irr^ularitiei, 
will  be  one  vast  family  whose  members  are  united  to  each  other  by  love,  and 
all  by  the  same  tie  to  the  gne  God,  and  that  peace  and  prosperity  vrill  thus 
become  universal. 


CHEAP  AND  CURRENT  LITEEATUBE. 

Thodoh  not  perhaps  strictly  in  accordance  witL  the  character  and  objects 
of  a  religious  periodical,  we  conceive  it  may  be  useful,  and  not  out  of  place 
or  season,  occasionally  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  cheap  and  current  litem- 
ture  of  the  day.  In  order  to  test  the  act  of  the  social  currents  of  our  times, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  prevalent  social  agencies,  with  a  view  to  warain^, 
or  approval,  as  the  case  may  require,  a  knowledge  of  the  reading  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  day  is  indispensable.  Publishers  and  authors  sometimes  create 
tLese  tastes,  but  more  generally  follow  them.  One  thing  is  abundantly 
evident,  radiating  upon  ne  from  every  one  of  the  many  loopholes  of  sode^, 
that  the  press  is  now  a  great  motive  power  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  to 
watch  over  its  mighty  and  continuous  issues,  becomes  a  duty  especially 
upon  that  particular  branch  or  department  of  literature,  which  would 
neutralize  its  capacity  for  the  latter,  and  enlarge  it  for  the  former.  The 
nul  and  the  press  are  now  pitted  against  each  other ;  and  rapid  as  is  the  fiery 
course  of  the  first,  it  is  more  than  overtaken  by  its  competitor,  and  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  cheap  publications,  at  a  few  of  which  we  shall  now 
briefly  glance.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  select  some  volumes  sent  us,  and 
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whicb  are  issued  by  the  ezteuBiTe  publishing  house  of  Koudedge  and  Co., 
London  and  New  York,  whose  recent  achievements  in  cheap  and  generalljr 
unexceptionable  wor^s,  have  astonished  the  reading  public. 

The  first  of  these  works  on  our  list  is  a  novel  of  high  life,  in  two  volumes, 
b;  Lady  Scott,  entitled  "  The  Pride  of  Life."  Its  object  is  to  expose  the 
folly  and  danger  of  unequal  marriages,  or  what  in  Mayfair  pariance  is  termed 
miaaUkmea.  This  it  does  with  singular  power  and  ability.  A  young  and 
hUae  man  of  rank  of  fashion,  the  only  son  of  an  old  family,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  all  sorts  of  low  aristocratic  pride,  falls  in  with  a  beautiful  and  highly 
talented  girl,  of  comparatively  humble  origin,  and  educating  herself  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  for  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  marries  her.  Then 
begins  the  life-long  worry  on  the  part  of  this  principleloss  man  of  fashion 
to  estrange  his  beautiful  and  welUprincipled  wife  from  her  family,  which 
however,  he  cannot  entirely  effect.  The  self-inflicted  annoyances  of  this 
man  of  "  pride  that  licks  the  dust "  are  many,  and  well  described,  as  are  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poor  young  female  who  had,  uofortunalely  for  herself, 
ascended  this  apparently  flowery  hiUtop  of  fortune,  only  to  wither  under  the 
chilling  influences  of  its  artificial  coldness  and  worldly  lordliness.  We  shall 
enter  no  further  into  the  story  of  this  tale,  but  content  ourself  with  adding 
the  remark,  that  the  morality  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  reflections  occa- 
sionally of  a  sound  religious  character.  We  object,  however,  generally,  to 
the  perusal  of  these  highly  coloured  pictures  of  the  artiflcial  life  of  what  is 
called  the  Great  World,  by  young  persons  in  the  middling  classes,  as  tending 
to  foster  undue  aspirations,  and  high  and  aimless  Teachings  after  the  unat- 
tainable, and  leading  them  to  set  too  much  value  upon  the  hollow  shows  and 
pompous  vanities  of  upper  life,  and  too  little  on  a  solid  contentment  with  the 
more  safe  and  wholesome  enjoyments,  with  which  a  merciful  Providence  has 
BO  richly  strewed  the  lower  levels  of  society. 

The  "Fall  of  the  Crimea,"  is  a  tale  by  the  well-known  traveller,  Captain 
Spencer,  and  whether  it  is  considered  as  a  picture  of  Oriental  manners  and 
habits,  in  that  beautiful  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  grand  and  impressive 
scenery;  or  a  historical  sketch  of  the  atrocious  perfldies,  brutalities,  and 
butcheries,  by  which  that  modem  Messalina,  Catharine  the  Second,  and  her 
flagitious  minister  and  paramour.  Prince  Fotemkin,  contrived  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  goodly  territory,  it  is  an  interesting,  and  at  the  present  time, 
a  most  seasonable  and  useful  publication. 

The  "Highway  of  Life,"  or  Struggles  with  the  World,  by  S.  W.  Fullon,  is  a 
tale  intended  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  self-reliance,  and  manly,  moral  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  career  of  a  young  Welsh  gentleman,  who,  dependent  upon 
a  capricious  uncle,  and  slandered  by  a  villanous  Blifil  uf  a  cousin,  stoutly 
takes  staff  in  hand,  and  faces  boldly  the  uncertainties  of  life.  After  an 
adventurous  career,  his  rascally  cousin  is  unmasked,  and  he  is  reinstated  in 
hia  rich  uncle's  good  graces,  and,  better  still,  in  those  of  a  nice  young  per- 
son, whom  he  marries,  and  we  suppose  lives  happily  all  bis  days,  as  story 
books  usually  tell  us.  The  lovers  of  adventures  by  land  and  water  will  find 
them  here  in  abundance,  and  well  told.  "  Mormonism  in  Wales  and  its  strug- 
gles in  North  America,  with  curious  details  of  railway  road-making,  and 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  critical  press,"  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  the 
story,  and,  if  not  true,  are  true-like,  at  least  some  of  them. 

The  "Lite  of  Julius  Ciesar,"  by  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Williams  of  Car- 
digan, is  an  able  sketch  of  one  who  was  the  foremost  man  of  his  times,  and 
whose  premature  death  dissolved  the  Roman  Republic,  and  induced  the  de- 
grading and  debilitating  despotism  of  the  generally  effeminate  andprofligata 
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Tillers  under  whom  swn;  th«  great  Roman  Empire  slowly  bnt  sorely  decom- 
posed. It  ie  a  well  written  volume,  and  generally  sound  in  its  historical 
Btatemente,  and  sometimea  original  and  ingenious  in  its  views.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  a  prize  or  present  to  young  persons. 

"Dogaand  their  Management,"  by  Mr  Mayhew,  M.R.C.T.S.,  isaTolame 
trealing  chiefly  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  usefiil  animals  are  liahle,  the 
modes  of  trratment,  and  generally  of  their  training  and  management.  Itmust 
be  useful  to  all  persons  whwe  profession  or  pursuits  lead  them  into  extennva 
acquaintance  and  connection  with  the  canine  creation, — These  volumes  are 
all  handsomely  bound  and  got  up,  and  most  of  them  precisely  and  richly 
illustrated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  drawing-room  table,  the  library,  or  the 
parlour.  We  hate  next  nine  volumes  of  a  lower  and  cheaper  style,  five 
being  reprints  of  the  popular  atones  of  Cooper,  the  American  novelist — The 
Pathfinder,  The  Deerslayer,  Oak-Openings,  The  Wept  of  Wishton-Wigh, 
Hea  Lions.  As  a  painter  of  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  American  prairie  and 
forest,  and  of  the  stoical  h«a^Dism  and  savage  virtues  of  the  red  man,  as  well 
as  an  expert  artist  in  the  picturing  of  marine  Kfe  and  adventure,  Cooper  has 
had  no  rival,  and  though  we  may  despise  the  man,  we  cannot  but  admire  flie 
artist.  His  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  some  fancied  slight,  with 
the  lickspittleism  of  his  Travels  in  Europe,  his  vain  boastings  of  the  coming 
greatness  of  his  native  country,  with  his  scarcely  concealed  hatred  of  some 
of  her  institutions,  and  his  cautious  avoidance  of  the  great  social  evil  of 
slavery,  have  always  made  him  stink  in  our  nostrils. — "Alice,  a  tale"  by 
Buiwer ;  "  James  the  Second,"  by  Ainsworth  ;  "  Sand  and  Shells,"  by  Single- 
ton Fontenoy ;  and  a  small  volume  on  Shooting,  complete  this  batch  of  cheap 
Tolumee.  We  do  not  like  the  mora]  of  Bulwer's  tales ;  it  is  always  equivocal, 
at  least.  Ainsworth  is  a  story-teller  who  uses  a  bold  but  concise  brushing 
or  a  fusion  together,  of  history  and  fiction. — Sand  and  shells  is  a  marine 
story,  light,  sketchy,  hut,  we  consider,  overdrawn.  The  volume  on  shoodng 
will  be  useful  to  all  who  frequent  the  moors. 

There  are  two  other  points  of  view  in  which  the  intense  multiplication  of 
cheap  literature  may  be  regarded,  and  to  these  we  must  advert  before  closing 
our  remarks — the  first,  as  respects  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  tbe 
community!  the  second,  in  its  effects  upcm  publishers.  The  former  of  these 
interests,  tLat  of  the  reading  community,  we  consider  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  tbe  excitement  superinduced  by  the  stimulants  of  a  pei^tual  current  of 
weak  and  washy  literature,  much  of  it  without  any  solid  nourishment  for  the 
head  or  the  heart,  and  tending  to  dilute  and  weaken  the  understanding  and 
enfeeble  the  intellect,  and,  moreover,  to  indispose  the  reader  to  the  more 
solid  reading  of  onr  old  standard  writers  in  history,  philosophy,  and  high- 
east  literature.  It  is  hut  rarely  now  that  we  enconnter  on  the  book-shelrei 
of  young  men,  or  even  of  families,  forming  a  reading  library,  our  older 
and  more  intellectual  authors,  the  strong  stamina  of  whose  writings  nourished 
into  mauly  growth  the  readers  and  rea^ng  habits  of  the  last  centory  and 
first  quarter  of  the  present.  Publishers  also  feel  the  desiccating  influeoees 
of  this  efflux  of  cheap  publications.  It  absorbs  their  capital  into  a  con- 
tinually expanding  career  of  poblications,  and  indisposes  and  disables  ibem 
from  giving  due  encouragement  to  high  class  writers,  or  from  pushing  into 
circulation  the  standard  productions  of  English  literature.  Thus,  too,  con- 
gregational libraries,  and  those  belonging  to  humble  educational  institutions, 
are  reduced  in  the  quality  of  their  publications,  whilst  the  incessant  supply 
of  a  cheap  and  stimulating  variety  absorbs  the  funds  that  might  have  been 
more  usefuUy  employed.     These  are  evils  whidi  have  grown  naturally. 
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and  are  sUll  growing,  out  of  tfae  present  system,  and  wUcb  it  will  deiuand 
the  watchful  atteotion  of  ttue  soberer  and  ateadier  class  of  readers  to  hold 
in  check. 


JOSEPH  OP  AEIMATHEA. 


"  When  the  even  wu  come,  there  CHme  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  who 
ftlso  binuelf  waa  Jesiu'  disciple.  He  weot  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  bod;  of  Jesus. 
Then  Pilate  commaoded  the  bod;  to  be  delivered.  And  when  Joseph  bad  takea  the 
body  he  wrapped  ft  in  a  olean  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  In  hia  own  new  tomb,  which  h« 
had  hewn  out  In  the  rock." — Matt  xxrii.  57-60, 

ExFOSiTOBs,  in  commeDting  on  this  passage  and  its  parallels,  Iiave  frequently 
remarked  on  the  appellation  "  Arimathea,"  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  » 
Greek  modification  of  the  Old  Testament  Bama — a  town  situated  about  six 
miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  a  larger  number  liave  identified  it 
with  the  modern  Bamia,  situated  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  same  city  on  the  road  to  Jafia.  In  respect  to  the  reason  why  it  is 
appended  to  Joseph's  name,  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  was  his 
birthplace,  and  according  to  Jewish  custom,  it  was  so  employed  to  distin- 
guish him  from  others  of  the  same  name.  Expositors,  too,  have  re  marked  upon 
file  tomb  of  Joseph  being  "  a  new  tomb  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock," 
"  one  in  which  never  man  t>efbre  was  laid."  On  this  point  it  has  often 
lieen  o1>serTed  that  such  a  tomb  wag  appropriate  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  being  before  untenanted,  it  afforded,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  conclusive  evidence  of  his  identity  when  he  rose  on  the  momiog  of  the 
third  day.  But  while  these  writers  have  enlarged  sufficiently  on  the  appel- 
lation, Arimathea,  and  on  the  tomb  being  new,  they  have  not  noticed,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  a  simple  and  plainly  undesigned  coincidence  existing 
between  the  two ;  and  yet  such  a  coincidence  there  manifestly  is.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  in  his  native  place  Joseph  would  not 
have  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arimathea  appended  to  his  name,  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,  it  would  not  be  distinctive  where  all,  or  nearly  all, 
were  of  the  same  place.  It  was  only  when  ho  had  left  the  place  of  bis  na- 
tivity that  the  appellation  could  be  of  service,  and  accordingly,  in  the  gospel 
history  it  is  in  Jerusalem  we  find  it  applied.  By  implication  it  marked  him 
ont  as  belonging  to  another  city,  and  being  mentioned  as  a  councillor — a 
member  of  the  great  Sanhedrim — it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  per- 
manently left  his  native  city,  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis. 
But  if  the  appellation  intimates  that  he  had  left  the  city  of  his  fethers,  it 
intimates  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  left  "the  place  of  his  fathers* 
sepulchres,"  and  that  in  his  new  situation  another  tomb  had  become  neces- 
sary. The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  view.  In 
this  dying  world  there  is  no  event  more  certain  than  death,  end  in  some 
cases  the  preparation  of  the  grave  cannot  safely  be  deferred  till  death  actually 
takes  place.  It  could  not,  vrith  ordinary  foresight,  be  deferred  in  the  case 
of  Joseph.  In  conformity  with  the  cnslom  of  the  higher  ranks  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  purposed  to  bury  his  dead  in  a  tomb  dug  in  the  rock,  the 
formation  of  which  required  an  amount  of  time  and  labour  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  short  interval  allowed  to  elapse  between  death  and  burial. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  there&re  his  new  family  tomb,  prepared  but 
yet  unoccupied,  when  the  Lord  had  need  of  it,  and  being  near  Calrary,  he 
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eheerfiiUj  appropriated  a  nSche  of  it  to  his  Savionr'fl  use :  "  WhereBoerer 
thta  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  WMld,  there  shall  also  this  tint 
this  man  4id  be  told  &a  a  memorial  of  him."  J  B. 


OS  DENOMINATIONAL  DIVISIONS. 

As  *o  manj  distinctions  and  divisions  prevail  in  the  ChristisD  world,  joa  maj  reqiure 
from  me  a  few  words  concemmg  our  religions  denominBtions  and  parties. 

I  never  viewed  these  so  sversel  v  and  fearfiill;  as  some  liave  done.     Several  things 
pertaining  to  tbem  I  would  lemanc. 

Firit.   I  do  not  consider  them  as  incompatible  with  Christian  noitv.     God  pn> 
.,...,.  ,  .       .       ,  ...     ■ ^"^jtallhil 


mised  to  give  his  people  one  heart  and  one  waj ;  and  onr  Saviom*  praved  that  all  hii 
followers  may  be  one.     Can  we  suppose  the  promise  and  the  prajer  have  never  jd 
been  accompfished?     But  if  thej-  have  been  fnlfilled,  we  maj  reason  back  from  that 
fulfilment,  and  see  what  was  the  oneness  intended.     Weprrceiv   ''    '   '' 
oneness  of  opinion,  or  a  ritual  oneness ;  but  a  onenesa  of  prmdpli 


fulfilment,  and  see  what  was  the  oneness  intended.  We  prrceive  that  it  was  not  s 
oneness  of  opinion,  or  a  ritual  oneness ;  but  a  onenesa  of  prmdple,  and  auction,  and 
dependence,  and  punuit,  sAd  co-operation.     For  this  hat  taken  place  among  Ibt 


real  followers  of  the  Lunt),  and  among  them  only. 

Steondfy.  Thej  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  support  and  spread  of  the  Chroliiii 
cause;  jea,  I  consider  them,  bj  the  excitements  tbej  fiivour,  and  the  mutual  zol 
thej  kindle,  and  the  tempers  tuevre^uireandexercise,  asiarmore  usefiil  than  would 
be  the  stagnancy  of  cold  and  dull  uniformity,  the  idol  of  every  bigot,  and  wtuchmtut 
atwavB  be  not  so  much  real  as  professed,  and  held  in  hypocria]^  where  there  are 
Mnmbers ;  and  where  persons  with  so  many  sources  of  divereity  in  their  strueture, 
their  education,  and  opportunities,  think  for  themselves. 

Thirdljf.  I  do  not,  therefwe,  conclude  that  prophecy  authorizes  us  to  look  (or 
their  entire  auppresaion,  but  tor  their  correction  and  improvement  only.  In  what  is 
called  "the  latter-day  glory,"  they  will  indeed  see  eye  to  eye,  but  this  will  regard  the 
clearer  and  closer  perceptions  of  the  great  obiects  of  virion,  and  not  the  minuter  ap- 
pendages ;  and  they  will  perfectly  accord,  ana  see  eye  to  eve  in  one  sentiment,  viz., 
"  Let  every  one  be  fiilly  persuaded  in  liis  own  mind.  Ju<^  and  Ephraim  shall  re- 
main, so  to  speak,  distinct  triba ;  but  "  Ephrum  shall  not  envy  Jndab,  and  Jndali 
■ball  not  vex  Ephraim." 

Tbe  creatures  figuratively  mentioned  by  the  peophet  Isaiah  will  not  be  transfonned 
into  each  other,  but  "  the  wolf  also  shall  dwdi  with  tbe  lamb ;  and  the  leopard  diall 
tie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  falling  logetker ;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  hear  shall  feed ;  their  yonsg 
ones  shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  and  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp ;  end  the  weaned  child  shall  put  fail 
hand  on  tbe  cockatrice'  den.  They  shall  not  nurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mtaa- 
tun ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  watera  cora 
the  sea." 

I'oa$ih^,  We  may  view  deuomioations  as  we  do  individual  Christians  None  tS 
tbem  are  absolutelv  perfect :  and  noce  of  them  are  entirely  defective.  Neither  it 
possessed,  and  neither  is  destitute,  of  every  truth  and  every  excellency.  All  tbe 
members  of  the  bod;  have  not  the  same  quality,  or  the  same  office,  yet  they  are  alike 
parts ;  and  though  they  may  be  compared,  the;  are  not  to  be  opposed  :  and  though 
one  may  be  more  admired,  another  is  not  to  be  deprecated.  One  denomination  may 
excel  in  diligence  and  zeal ;  another  in  discipline  and  simplicity  of.  worship ;  anotbet 
in  contention  forpurity  of  doctrine;  another  for  intelligence  and  liberality ;  and  tiiu 
they  not  only  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  but  are  members  one  of  anotba; 
— checking  each  other's  extremes,  ud  supplying  each  other's  defects,  and  sWing 
each  otlier's  advantages ;  and  so  by  mntua&ty  to  produce  a  compuative  perfection  in 
tbe  whole. 

Fi/lhljf.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  conid  never  regard  the  differences  of  the  tnilj 
godly  as  essentia] ;  and  though  I  have  had  my  convictions  and  preferences,  they  wot 
never  »nntti>ivi«ti«mjif  ere  exduure.    And  I  rauld  have  commnned  with  any  of  tli^ 
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chorchea,  uid  ahonld  not  hiive  Iteen  sorrj  if  drcniDEtuicefl  hftd  Kubled  me  to  mj  I 
had  done  wo. 

I  know  religions  pBitie*  ore  too  iVee  in  eensuring  otber  bodies  as  less  liberal  tJian 
themselvM;  but  in  this  respect  I  have  not  seen  (and  m;  opportunities  have  been 
favourable  for  observation  and  coropaiison)  much  oifTereDce  between  them.  There 
are  bigots  in  them  all,  both  as  churches,  member^  and  teachers ;  and  there  are  men 
of  real  candour,  and  who  can  sa/ from  tbe  beart,  "  Whomeixr  ^aXi  do  the  will  of  m^ 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  mj  brother  and  sister  and  mother."  And  if 
one  partj  were  b^  constitution  or  accident  more  rigid  and  nturow  than  another,  the 
more  commendation  is  due  to  the  noble  minds  amon^  them  that  rise  above  their  fel- 
lows and  their  trammels-,  and  let  us  never  trf  or  wish  to  detach  them  from  their 
own  communities,  but  rqoice  in  the  influence  tbej  ma;  exert  in  bettering  and  liber- 
alizing them. 

In  accordance  with  t^eie  views  and  reflections,  I  have  commonly  lamented,  when 
persons  holding  the  Head,  and  difTerinfr  on!;  in  minor  matters,  pass  from  their  own 
fellowship  into  another,  especially  in  country  towns  and  villages.  It  often  excites 
suspicions  that  unfair  means  have  been  used  to  proselyte  such  individuals ;  and 
.  ^Tudgings  are  felt  b;  the  losers,  to  whom  one  member  was  perhaps  of  considerable 
uuportanee.  I  have  known  ministers  and  members  becoming,  b;  such  changes,  shj 
of  each  other;  while  the  individual  who  has  changed  bis  communion  has  been  more 
noticed  bj  his  new  part;  for  a  particular  tenet  than  for  bia  general  excellence  ;  and 
been  in  danger  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it  himself.  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  zeal  of  proset^rtes  subsiding  into  little  things  ;  and  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  an  individual  improved  in  religious  character  and  excellence,  by  passing 
from  one  Christian  church  to  another,  unless  it  was  called  for  by  something  more 
than  anon-essential  difference.  If  our  present  connection  requires  of  us  anything  we 
deem  sinful,  wur  duty  is  clear,  and  we  must  follow  our  convictions  regardless  of  con- 
sequences ;  but  I  am  talcing  the  matter  on  lower  ground,  that  is,  where  there  may  be 
imperfections  with  which  we  mar  bear,  and  which  we  m^  endeavour  to  correct, 
rather  than  withdraw.  And  surely  some  regard  is  due  to  the  providence  of  Ood 
which  orders  our  situations,  and  to  the  solemn  act  by  which  we  gave  ourselves  to  the 
church  ia  which  we  have  taken  sweet  counsel  together,  and  "  our  fellowship  boa 
been  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesna  Christ." — /o(j/'«  AutMograpliy. 


JAY'S  REMINISCENCES.* 

To  his  autobi<^raphy,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  last  month,  Mr  Jay  appends 
a  hig-hlj  instructive  and  richly  entertaining  set  of  sketches,  which  he  entitles: — 
"  Practicaininstrations  of  Character,  in  a  series  of  Reminiscences."  ftom  his  resi- 
dence in  Bath,  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of  bis  ministry — the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  comraeneement  of  the  nineteenth  centuries — concentrated  in  itself 
nearly  all  those  attractions  for  the  gay  and  &ehion^le.  the  indolent  and  the  invalid, 
which  have  since  been  shared  with  it  by  Brighton  and  Cheltenham,  Harrogate  and 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Mr  Jay  had  occasion  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  rank,  influence,  or  notability,  who,  occasionally  or  statedly  resided  in  the 
city  or  its  neighbonrhood,  and  worshipped  in  his  congregation.  In  those  days  per- 
sonal incidents  respecting  people  of  note  were  not  gleaned  for  the  public  benefit, 
with  so  much  painstaking  zeal  as  thej  are  now.  Magazines,  newspapers,  and 
periodical  publications  of  every  sort  of  name,  devoted  to  ererf  sort  of  purpose,  were 
not  so  numerous,  and  the  necessities  of  their  contributors  did  not  require  them  to 
snatch  so  greedily  at  every  circumstance  connected  with  any  well  known  name,  for 
the  purpose  of  concocting  a  readable  or  piquant  paragraph.  A  famous  author  might 
then  have  marched  down  the  Strand  or  King  William  Street,  "  grasping  his  umbrella 

*  Th»  Anlobiography  of  the  Bev.  Wimam  Jay,  with  Reminisoencas  of  Some  Di»Un(rnished 
Contetnjwraries,  etc  etc.  Edited  b;  Oeorge  Bedford,  DJ>.,  LL  J).,  sod  John  AngeU  James. 
London :  Hamilton,  Ad^ni,  and  Co.        .  . 
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and  occasionallj  thumping  the  fixitpKth  vith  it  u  h*  moved  along,"  witbont  an; 
London  correspondent  of  a  provindal  newsptper  taking  a  jotting  of  the  &ct,  wd 
presently  publiehing  it,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation  at  large.  Certainlj  tlie 
modem  Bjctem  hns  its  ineonvenieDceB,  for,  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  one  hu 
often  to  search  through  a  bag  of  chaff  before  finding  a  tew  sonnd  grains  of  reallj 
useful  information ;  but  the  old  plan,  too,  hod  iti  disad vantages ;  for,  no  doabt, 
many  good  grains  have  been  blown  awaj  iirecoverablj,  for  want  of  the  careful  sweep- 
ing from  which  the  chaff-bag  is  filled.  It  is  so  ranch  dear  gain  when  one  finds  afe« 
facts  worth  preserving,  turning  up  in  the  note-book  of  an  intelligent  octogenarian, 
where  the;  had  long  been  carcfiill;  put  aside  out  of  Edght.  The  distance  of  fiftj  oi 
eixtr  years  is  not  enough  to  lend  such  enchantment  to  the  view,  as  makes  mere  tnAei 
cunous  and  attractive  fit  needed  a  couple  of  centuries  to  render  the  undiscrimiaat- 
ing  prattle  of  Pepy's  Diary  interesting  reading  to  the  men  of  our  generation) ;  but 
the  native  practical  sense  of  Mr  Jay,  hia  earnest  Chriitian  purpose,  and  hia  intuitive 
perception  of  what  was  fitted  to  striit  and  stick,  when  noting  facts  or  sayings  for  the 
instruction  of  the  popular  mind,  give  his  reminiscences  a  &r  higher  value  than  tbey 
could  derive  from  any  mere  remotenefs  of  time. 

The  distinguished  contemporaries  of  whom  Mr  Jaj,  in  this  rt^nme,  has  prescivtd 
personal  memorials,  are  twenty-four  in  number  :■— Rev.  John  Newton,  Rev,  Jolm 
Kyland  (father  of  Dr  Ryknd  of  Bristol),  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  Bev.  Rowland 
Hill,  Bev.  Richard  Cecil,  Bev,  Samuel  Pearce,  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  Rev.  John  Foster,  Lady  Maiwell,  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Mr  Holmes,  Mr 
Welsh,  Mr  Bobert  Spear,  Miss  Frotheroe,  Mrs  Smith  (mother-in-law  of  the  authm 
of  Rejected  Addresses),  Mr  John  Poynder,  Rammohnn  Roy,  Rev.  Thomas  Tu^ien, 
Mr  Yescombe,  Dr  Cogan,  Rev.  Dr  Davis,  and  Rev.  Dr  Hawies. 

We  have  been  greauy  gratified  with  the  aspect  in  which  Mr  Jay's  reeollections  {le- 
eent  to  us  the  Bev.  John  Newton.  The  distinguished  talents  and  graces  of  that 
eminent  man  of  Ood, — his  extensive  scriptural  attainments,  laborious  devotednets, 
discriminating  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  genuine  catholicity  of  spirit,  are  seen 
here  to  have  been  associated  with  a  hearty  playful  humour,  which  muet  have  miiie 
them  highly  attractive  in  the  circle  of  Christian  friendship.  It  might  be  expected 
thatthebosomcompanionof  the  author  of"  the  Task"  and  "  John  Qilpin,"  would  not 
be  a  sour-minded  man;  bat  the  extent  to  which,  in  thepresence  of  intimate  fri«idB,  be 
could  unbend  himself  to  that  innocent  droUery  which  ex(nt«s  to  wholesome  laugliter, 
will  probably  be  surprising  to  those  who  hare  not  observed  how  frequently  the  love 
of  the  humorous  has  shown  itself  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  men.  No  doubt  it  requires  to  be  kept  under  the  watchful  guardianship  of  the 
higher  faculties,  leat  it  become  the  master  instead  of  the  servant  of  its  owner,  drag- 
ging bim  into  regions  of  mirth  at  times  when  solemn  seriousness  is  alone  befitdng 
him  as  aretioud  and  respotsbk  bdng.  Sir  Thomas  Mon,  plqring  off  his  Jokes  OD 
the  scaffold,  a  few  minutes  before  parting  with  bis  head,  is  an  instance  of  the  abase 
of  this  mfl,  and  one  which,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  times,  it 
needs  a  little  charity  to  reconcile  with  an  earnestly  pious  character.  But  Luther, 
Matthew  Henry,  Bobert  Hall,  Chalmers,  and  many  others,  distinguished  alike  for 
godly  sincerity  and  gigantic  labours  in  the  service  of  the  truth,  had  their  plajfol 
moments  in  which  they  uttered  faeetioe,  of  a  ver^  amudng  and  gently  explokte 
operation.  In  iU  own  place  the  faculty  in  question  has  its  valuable  uses.  Oar 
great  intellectual  workers  have  occasionally  to  relax  themselves,  amidst  the  fatigues 
of  their  toil ;  and  a  little  good-natured  sparkling  humour,  by  devoting  the  thoiwbta 
for  a  time  into  an  entirely  new  channel,  is  more  refreshing  and  strengthening  uu 
any  other  kind  of  rest  could  be.  Whea  the  friction  is  greater  than  usual,  the  sa^j 
of  oil  had  need  to  be  pmportioDately  liberal.  Mi  Jay  has  the  following  rrmininimrr 
of  Newton  :— 

«  Then  was  nothing  about  him  dull,  or  glooniy,  or  pnHtanita),  according  to  the  eoranioii 
meaning  of  the  term,  Aa  h<  had  mach  (food-nature,  so  he  had  mach  pl^aottr,  and  ft<- 
qoentlf  emitted  sparks  of  lively  wit,  or  rather  hmooar ;  yet  tbey  never  aBieoted  the  comfort  or 
reputation  of  any  one,  bnt  were  perfectly  innocent  or  hmmleSB.  bometimes  ha  had  the  «tnuig«t 
fetchei  of  drollery.  Thus,  one  day,  by  a  strong  aneeit  he  shook  off  a  fly  which  had  perdied 
open  hla  gnomon,  and  immediateiy  nid,  '  Ksw,  if  this  fly  keeps  a  diary,  hell  wr^  '  l^-dar  a 
terrible  earthquaka  t"  At  another  time,  when  I  ashed  him  how  be  slmt,  ba  InManttv  repU 
'I'mlikaabeef-iteak— onoatttmad.andl'mdoM^'"  . 
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Again  I— 

*  He  was  avare  that  one  in  Uie  compnr;  required  some  moderating.  This  person,  a  little 
too  forward,  as  oetl  as  too  high,  afterwards,  as  we  were  at  breaiifast,  ratber  abraptlr  said, 
■Pray,  Mr  Newton,  are  yon  a  Calviniat?'  Ha  replied, 'Why  air,  lam  not  fond  ofcalKag  nij- 
Mlf  bj  anj  particular  name  in  religion.  But  wh^  do  joa  Bskine  the  qaeationP'  Because.'  be 
nplied,  'somethneB  when  I  readjoa,  and  Bometimes  when  1  hear  jou,  1  think  you  are  a  Cat 
Tiniat ;  and  then,  agaJD.  1  think  yoo  are  not."  '  Wby,  sir,'  anid  Mr  Newton,  ■  I  am  more  of  a 
Calviaiat  than  anjUiing  else ;  but  I  uae  ai;  Caliininm  iu  my  wriljnga  and  mj  preaching  aa  I 
use  tiiT9  augar' — takiog  a  lamp,  and  patting  it  into  hia  tea-cap,  and  aUriiog  it,  adding,  '1  do 
not  gireit  alone,  and  whole;  but  mixed,  and  dilated." 

"  Another  morning  there  waa,  with  aeveral  other  pi^achera,  aftUng  In  hil  stndy,  a  Baptiat 
miniater,  a  very  good  man.  who  had  appeared  to  BOioe  disproportionately  aealona  in  making 
eDnvBFts  to  bis  own  opinion.     The  BOnvBrsalJon  was  turning  npoD  (he  choice  of  teite.     '  Ah,' 

■ud  Mr  Newton,  >  Brother  S n,  there  is  ooe  text  I  con  preach  from,  and  which  yov  caD- 

imt.'  '  Sir,'  Baid  he,  '  what  can  that  be  ? '  Mr  Newton  replied,  '  Christ  aent  me  not  to  bap- 
tize, but  to  preach  the  Goapeh'    Mr  S n  took  the  hint,without  the  least  offence,  and  no 

one  laughed  mora  heartily .* 

>  pleasing  instance  of 

"  When  Dr  Buchanan,  who  had  been  mnch  befriended  by  him,  went  out  to  India,  holding  a 
rsiuable  eccleuaatical  appaiatment,  be  aeemed  at  flrit  to  have  been  ahy  of  the  Baptist  mia- 
Bionaries.  Upon  hearing  thU,  Mr  Newtou  wrola  him  a  kind  but  bithfol  letter,  in  which  he 
aaid  (I  bad  this  from  hU  own  mouth). '  It  is  easy  for  you  (little  aa  yet  tried  in  character,  and 
from  yonr  auperior  and  patronlaed  station),  to  look  down  upon  men  who  hare  given  themBelrew 
to  the  Lord,  and  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  I  do  not  look  ht  miraciea  ;  hut 
If  God  were  to  work  one  is  our  day,  I  ehonld  not  wonder  if  it  were  in  favour  of  Dr  Carey,' 
The  admonition  was  well  recciTed,  and  this  great  and  good  man  became  kind  and  friendly. 

In  6ome  particulars  Mr  Hewton  and  Mr  Bomoine  irere  kindred  spirits,  but  in 
respect  to  Christian  liberalitj,  Mr  Jav's  recollections '  of  tLe  Litter  contrast  vety 
imfevoiuubly  for  the  autlior  of  the  "  Walt  of  Truth."  Both  these  London  clergy- 
men were  accustomed  to  visit  for  five  or  six  weeks  annually  the  house  of  an  aMu. 
ent  dissenter,  Mr  Taylor,  near  Southampton;  and  aa  the  nei).'hbouring  incumbents 
of  the  establishment  were  all  hostile  to  evangdical  preaching,  Mr  Newton  worehipped 
in  the  dissenting  churches,  and  frequently  preai^ed  in  his  host's  laundry  to  his 
fitmily  and  workmen  and  the  neighbouring  villagers. 

■  Ml  Romalne  also  for  many  yean  annually  Tisited  Mr  Taylor  for  the  same  length  of  time  ; 
bat  he  would  never  enter  the  meeting  at  Bouthampcon  with  the  family,  nor  speak  in  their  nn. 
consecrated  premises  (o  the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  periabing.  who  would  have  hnng  upon 
hia  lips.  Bat  high-chnrdiism  had  no  acruplea  to  accept  the  accommodations  about  the  house, 
and  (able,  and  carriage,  and  horses,  for  theae  were  not  schismatics,  though  their  owner  was. 
A  Poaeyite  would  haTe  been  more  consistent.  He  would  not  have  gone  in  with  the  uucirciun- 
died  and  the  nitclean,  nor  bod  fellowship  with  them— 7'  no,  not  to  eat.' ' 

This  [Htifully  achismatic  spirit  on  the  part  of  some  CbnTcb  of  England  ciei^- 
men  usually  called  evangelical,  is  still  iieqaently  met  with,  and  it  is  hard  to  knotr 
how  to  deal  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  treated  too  leniently  by  the  triends  of  Christian 
union.  It  ia  clearly  a  ain  against  the  ChristiaQ  brotherhood,  and  they  who  are 
guilty  of  it  deserve  to  be  frowned  upon  oa  all  aides,  till  they  repent  and  ask  forgive- 
ness of  their  brethren. 

Before  leaving  John  Newton,  we  must  notice  a  paragraph  in  which  Mr  Jay  lieara 
testimony  to  the  intelligent  and  health;  cbaroeter.of  his  religion,  in  relation  to  hie 
intercourse  with  Ckiwper,  Dr  Southey,  who  seldom  omitg  an  opportnnity  of  show- 
ing his  dislike  of  evangelicalism,  tries  to  fasten  on  Newton,  the  chat^  of  having, 
by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  Cowper,  caused  a  retuin  of  his  melancholy  disorder. 
'Die  insinuation  is  that  Newtou  waa  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  zealot,  and  the 
general  inference  hinted  at  Is  that  nobody  could  be  expected  to  be  anything  else, 
holding  the  evangelical  sentiments  wlucn  he  held.  On  this  subject  let  us  heat 
Mr  Jay  : — 

"  Ur  MawtOD^  intimate  connection  with  Cowper  la  well  known.  Some  have  thought  the 
divine  WW  hnrtful  to  the  poet.  Bow  mlMaken  were  they  I  Hewasthe  vetj  man,  of  all  othera, 
1  ^uuld  have  chosen  for  him.  He  waa  not  rigid  in  Ilia  creed.  His  vfewa  of  the  gospel  were 
moat  free  and  encouraging.  He  had  the  tandenat  diwoaltioni  and  always  JBdiciomly  re- 
garded hit  friend's  depteaaion  and  deapoudeuif  aia.pbysual  effect,  for  the  removal  of  which 
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he  pived,  bnt  nanr  reuoned  or  ui^ned  iriUi  him  coDeerninr  It.  Hence,  also,  on  th«  other 
baud,  when  hii  niece,  Hiia  C,  «u  Tor  a  season  in  the  pablic  uislltntioii  Kir  mental  diwrdcn. 
In  TisiUnK  her,  he  foimd  two  IndiTtdnals  there  whoae  caBWrhe  wns  pereiuded,  had  been  i^t- 
taken.  He  conudered  t1iem  merelf  u  sutyecta  of 'Bpiritaal^OiMnM;  and  he  notonijcoi- 
Tersed  bnt  correeponiled  with  them ;  and  1  rememtMr  bU  reading  some  of  thcdc  letten,  utd 
remarking  tiist  here  the  preacher,  rather  than  the  phjsician,  irae  wonted  i  adding,  thU  ha 
'thought  Ciod  sometimes  placed  persona  there  to  lie^  them  outof  thii  mad  world." 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Bjland,  Mr  Jaj  h&s  noted  some  carious  and  rem&rbible  tlungi, 
shoiring  great  Tigonr  and  originalit;  of  mind ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  impresnon  Mt 
Gonceniiiig  that  bold  and  outri  chuacter  is  the  oppoidte  of  pleaung,  and  aaoe  of 
the  recoUections  are  worthj  of  being  forgotten. 

The  longest  of  the  reminiscences  is  dcToted  to  Wilberforce,  and  recent  events  in 
the  hiatorj  of  the  &inily  of  that  distinguished  man,  lend  it  a  peculiar  in.terettt.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  Jaj  felt  deeplj  the  treatment  he  received  from  Wilberibrce'i 
sons  in  the  hiographj  of  their  father.  Their  high  churchism  was  mortified  to  the 
quick  b;  the  warm  interest  irhich  their  bther  took  in  a  dissenting  church  at  Bath, 
— 3  At .A,!  -** — *;_«  u-  ..!.»»... J  **  :*«  .^;«:..«... .  -..J  i^-.  ^  skilitil  TnaDftgemat 


to  serve  their  puipose,  his  connection  with  Ja;  is  made  to  appear  verv  difi^nt  from 
what  it  was  in  fact.  Beudes  attending  Argyll  Chapel  usnallj  wneii  in  Bath,  u 
well  as  contributing  to  the  cost  of  its  enlargement  on  one  occasion,  and  cultivatine 
a  kindly  familv  intercourse  with  Mr  Jay  and  his  wife,  Wilberforce  trrites  of  Ja^  an! 
himself^  that  tliey  are  "  more  closely  bound  to  each  other  by  the  substance  of  ChnsliMi 
principle  (besides  a  personal  friendship  which  has  long  been,  and  will  continue,  I 
troBt,  during  onr  lives,  to  be  a  subject  of  mutual  pleasure  to  both  of  us),  than  we 
are  separated  by  any  difference  as  to  the  outward  form  and  mechanism  of  religion." 
That  Wilberforce's  diary  contained  statements  and  sentiments  corresponding  with 
the  facta  of  his  intercourse  with  Mr  Jay  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  but  none  of  these 
is  suffered  to  appear.  We  have  only  such  entnes  as  the  following  :—"  Sunday; 
Bandolpb's  morning:  evening,  Jay's, — comfortable, happy  Sunday."  Again: — "I 
found  that  ao  much  use  was  made  of  my  going  to  Jay  s,  that  I  have  kept  away.* 
Farther  ■ — "  — at  Jay's,  where  I  greatly  wished  to  go,  but  thought  it  wrong."  Is 
the  first  of  these  extracts  it  is  testified  that  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting 
promoted  the  writer's  spiritual  comfort  and  happiness ;  in  the  second,  that  he  sacri- 
ficed this  personal  spiritual  good  for  the  sake  of  other  parties — a  course  of  condnct 
for  which  scriptural  precept  and  scriptural  example  might  both  be  pled  ;  and  in 
the  third,  that  he  longed  for  this  good  still,  but  for  some  reason  sot  specifiel 
thought  it  wrong  to  gratify  the  desire.  The  sin  which  l^berforce  woi^d  belt 
seem  to  hint  at,  nis  son  Henry,  in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy,  with  iS 
the  telling  passages  underscored  with  pencil,  to  Mr  William  Jay,  expounds  more 
fiilly  in  the  following  terms : — "  It  is  quite  plain  that  all  dissent  is  sin.  Now,  how 
very  shocking  it  is  that  many  gopd  sort  of  people  think  really  of  coming  to  chnrdi 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  going  to  meeting  in  the  evening"!  The  trouble 
which  this  unnaturid  son  takes  to  show  how  "  very  shocking"  was  the  sin  habitually 
committed  by  his  old  father  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  Church  of 
England  popery.  Surely  be  must  have  been  under  the  training  of  the  Jesuits  fix 
a  long  time  before  he  could  be  brought  thus  to  act  the  part  of  Ham  toward  M 
worthj  a  sire  !  Probably  Mr  Jay  would  not  have  felt  so  keenly  the  treatment  he 
receives  at  the  hands  of  Wilberforce's  sons,  had  he  seen  the  proof  which  has  now 
at  length  been  given  of  the  treacherous  fraud  they  were  capable  of  practising  o«t 
of  their  love  to  the  Romish  apostacy-^eating  the  bread  of  tbe  Church  of  England, 
while  repudiating  doctrines  they  were  sworn  to*aphold  within  her.  From  tlus  ob- 
servation we  except,  of  course,  Dr  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  whom 
the  full  evidence  that  he  has  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  baa 
not  yet  been  given.  We  find,  however,  that  in  his  triennial  charge,  delivered  a  few 
days  ago,  he  enjoins  his  clergy,  "  Fir^t,  to  inculcate  tbe  reality  of  the  presence  rf 
Christ  8  body  and  blood,  through  Qad's  supernatural  working  with  every  bithfiil 
partaker  of  the  consecrated  elements.  Secondly,  the.  duty  of  discouraging  cnrion) 
mqidry  as  to  the  mode  of  the  presence,  contenting  themselves  with  condemmng 
transubstantiation,  and  sbowing  that  the  promise  of  the  presence  was  made  to  the 
whole  celebration,  oblation,  consecration  and  receiving,  and  not  to  parts  of  thL  ont 
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and  andtvided  inttitution."  When  we  bear  aacli  teKchiiig  from  the  lipa  of  the  lut 
of  the  protestant  Wilberforces,  and  remember  the  progress  of  fais  brothers  and  their 
allies  who  have  acceded  to  Rome,  we  can  have  little  doubt  where  Dr  Samuel  would 
be,  but  for  the  rich  revenueB  and  lordly  dignity  of  the  bishopric  of  Oxford. 

A  storj  coDceming  Richard  Carlile  occutb  in  the  sketch  of  Wilberforce,  and  as  it 
is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  set  to  which  that  apostle  of  infidelity  and  blas- 
phemy belonged,  we  quote  it  hei«: — 

"  I  remember  his  relaUnj^  a  remarkable  circnmstanee  concerning  CRriile  the  Inflilel.  '  The 
wretclied  creaCiur,'  said  he,  '  was  then  in  the  prison  at  DorchaBter,  havinjc  bwn  pToeeoaled 
for  his  vile  and  inhmoiu  publications.  Aa  I  was  ttten  vlsttlDB  at  the  house  of  a  maglBtnte  in 
tbe  neighbonrhood,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  prisoner  and  coDTerse  witli  Um,  per- 
fectly incog.  Aflet  aome  general  converaation,  I  learued  from  him  something  of  his  former 
life,  and  found  that  he  bad  formerly  been  among  the  Weslc;an  Methodists,  and  eten  a  class- 
leader.  I  then  began  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  said  he  did  not  Bish  to  enter 
on  that  topic,  for  he  had  loug  i^^o  made  up  his  mind,  and  did  not  i>h>h  tohave  it  disturbed ; 
and,  seeing  me  take  out  mj  little  Bible,  he  said,  <  I  nish  to  hare  aothiug- to  do  with  that  book ; 
and  yon  canootwonderat  this,  for  if  that  book  be  true,  I  am  damned  forerer.'  I  was  shocked, 
•iiid  said,  '  No,  no,  Mr  Carlile :  according  Co  that  boidc,  there  is  hope  for  all  irho  Kill  seek  for 
'uercy  and  forgireness ;  for  it  assures  us,  that  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  hini  (hat 
dieth.'  I  also  said  mere,  but  it  secined  to  bare  no  etfect  at  the  time,  and  1  knew  not  that  it 
had  any  aftcnrarda.  'Bui,'  added  hf,  'we  see  (as we  are  needing  hope)  how  deairable  and  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  there  should  alwajs  be  an  obvious  and  powerful  ground  for  it;  that  despair 
hardens  eveo  mora  than  nresumpldon ;  and  that  men  live  so  as  to  make  the  Bible  their  aoeray, 
and  then  hate  it  because  It  does  not  prophecy  good  concerning  them,  but  evil.' 

"  1  cannot  help  adding  a  circumstance  not  irrelevant  to  this  occurrence.  Freacbing  one 
Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chapel,  after  bis  (Mr  Carlile'e)  release  from  prison,  1  mentioned 
in  my  sermon  the  above  anecdote.  When  I  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  same  one  told  me 
tliat  Carlile  had  been  hearing  me,  and  Insisted  upon  seeing  me.  L  said,  'By  all  means;  de- 
sire him  to  come  into  the  vestry,'  He  entered;  I  arose  and  received  Iiim  courtfooaly,  and 
gave  him  my  hand,  remembering  that '  tbe  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  bat  be  paUent 
towards  all  men,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  haply  God  might 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.'  I  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he 
wished  to  see  me.  He  s^d,  'I  do  notcharge  you  with  IntentionBl  misrepreseiitatlon,  but  I 
have  beard  you  say  tbis  evening  what  is  not  true.'  Then  stating  what  I  related,  I  said,  '  Are 
yon  sure  tiiis  is  not  troe  ?'  '  I  am :  I  am  cert^n  Mr  Wilberforce  never  conversed  with  me  or 
saw  me  in  prison.'  'DoyookDOw  Mr  Wilberforce  personally?'  'J  do  not.  I  look  upon  him 
as  a  bigoted  but  very  good  and  benevolent  m —     "-  '  "    -   ' <.■—  •    .  »d-ii  — 


im,  how  are  jou  sure  that,  among  others  who  visited  you,  ho  never  saw  you 
onflnement;  espeoially  as  his  design  was  to  beep  himself  onknown?  Do  vou  thin! 
'  Wilberfoice  would  ftirge  a  letter,  or  utter  a  serious  folaehood  7 '  'No,  I  think  he  woo 


uu-.  '  Andes  for  myselfl'  I  said, '  I  am  sure  I  have  accurately  reported  his  rp1stian,for  I  re- 
ceived it  in  writing  at  the  time.'  This  rather  softened  and  silenced  him,  and  ho  only  mnr- 
mored, '  Well,  I  remember  nothing  of  It.' 

"  I  desired  him  to  t>e  seated,  and  said,  *  I  should  he  glad,  Mr  Carlile,  to  have  a  tittle  further 
conversation,'  to  which  he  seemed  disposed ;  but  some  of  his  disciples,  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  vestry,  rudely  nrged  hint  to  come  away ;  saying,  '  These  gOBpel-preachers  will  say 
anything  that  serves  their  inirpose,' 

"  Aa  be  had  not  behaved  improperly,  and  as  such  characters  are  often  too  haisbly  treated, 
I  felt  a  disposition  to  pray  for  bim,  and  determined  I  would  call  upon  him.  This  I  did  the 
next  day,  bat  he  was  not  at  home,  and  as  I  had  to  leave  London  hume^tely,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tniiity  to  renew  the  call.    I  regret  I  did  not  write  to  him.  ' 

"  In  their  periodieal,  the  week  after,  there  was  a  tolerably  fur  account  of  the  tiling,  unac- 
companied with  any  reflections  on  myself. 

"I  may  add,  that  Mr  WilberTurce,  alter  relating  the  above  occnrrence,  said, '  It  is  a  very  difG- 
cnlt  and  perpleiing  subject,  but  I  begin  to  question  nbcther  such  prosecudans  are  not  more 
injurious  than  beneflclsl ;  as  they  awaken  attention  to  their  works,  and  frequently  enlist  feel- 
ing on  behalf  of  tbe  writers  [' — remarking  that  Carlile,  probably,  did  more  mischief  while  lo 
prison  than  before  bis  trial  and  condemnation  i~allading  to  several  tracts  be  issued  while 
tliere,  composed  entirely  of  Scripture,  quoting  imiy  passages  which  wonld  represent  the  Bible 
as  fllled  exclusively  with  what  seemed  indelicate  and  Impure  ;  and  excusing,  if  not  couute- 
nancing,  immorality  I" 

Of  Mrs  Hannah  More,  who  next  stands  ttx  her  portrait,  many  strikii^  and  admir- 
able traits  are  given.  Residing  in  the  neighbom'hood  of  Bath,  she  osually  attended 
Mr  Jay's  ministry,  and  on  one  occasion  sat  down  at  the  lord's  table  with  his 
church  : — 

"  The  offence,  it  wonld  seem,  was  not  repeated.    She,  therefore,  years  after,  applied  to  me, 

Sr  Mr  H ,  for  a  kind  of  certificate  that  she  hod  only  received  the  communion  in  Argyle 
bapelonce;   saying,  that  it  was  not  with  her  for  a  moment  a qnestion  of  ri^Al  or  wren;,  but 
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of  mu or jUMlood;  fbrthe  Anti-Jacobin  Railaw  Md  otbsr  anemlM  had  diar^  hervilk 

the  thing  as  her  cmamon  practice ;  nhilsb  she,  nhenever  asked,  had  siud  it  was  annate  deed." 

We  would  have  been  disp<»ed  to  certify,  ftirdieT,  that  tiU  tbii  good  i^ij  fatd 
lenmed  to  care  more  for  tlie  Huthoritj  of  Christ,  and  leas  for  the  good  opinion  of 
anti-Jacobins  and  other  woridlj  parties,  admission  to  commnnion  with  God'»  peqile 
in  Argjie  Chapel,  Bath,  would  be  strenuomlf  reftised  her. 

TheBer.RowlandHillhasanicheinMr  Jaj'sGaHeiy,  and  Beveml  anecdotes  whidi 
are  new  to  its  are  told  concerning  him.  The  bold,  rough  wit  so  protoelj  in  drcnla- 
tioD  aa  having  been  uttered  bj  this  excellent  and  honoured  minister  is,  we  confess,  odIj 
oecsBionallf  to  our  tastes;  and  we  havs  the  same  qualified  approbatioQ  to  exprea 
of  the  Bnedmens  of  it  which  are  fHtmished  here :  but  his  genuine  benevolence  of 
heart  and  devotednesa  to  his  Master's  work  claim  universal  respect.  Bis  dasfdfio- 
tion  of  the  varieties  of  preaching  has  appeared  before  ia  a  slight];  difTerent  shape 
from  the  following : — 

"  He  has,  in  his  own  add  way,  in  one  of  hts  dlalognes,  spohen  of  three  binds  of  preachen, 
th»  tao-eath.  the  ilop-daih,  and  the  ilap-daih,  'By  the  first  1iemeB.nB  preachers  diHtJuguiBhed 
ct  feeblenesg ;  without  &a]ta,  hnt  also  deatltate  of  all  energ;  of  tboagfat  or 


he  means  preachira  marited  h;,  .,         „  .  , 

trAvagant  in  representatTon  \  aiming'  at  great  tfTect  bj  the  noise  of  manner  and  the  cc 
of  follv.  But  by  the  third,  the  ilap-daiheri,  he  meant  preachers  whose  addresses  were  at- 
tended by  an  inartificial  and  often  abrupt  manner;  with  sudden  and  bold  allusions,  and  sUr- 
ring  anecdotes  i  atid  rough  and  homely  ^miliarities  of  ciprcssion,  and  flashes  of  imagination 
and  passion  ;  preachers  who,  deapisiug  formality,  and  aiming  at  impressiTeness,  if  not  seme- 
times  offending  taste  alarminglj,  yet  keep  nithin  the  bounds  of  truth  and  gaurai  proprie^. 
This  third  species,  aa  differing  from  the  two  former,  was  tbe  kind  of  preaching  which  At  Htit 
intended  to  recommend,  andto  practise.' 

Of  Robert  Hall,  Mr  Jay  entertained  the  ardent  admiration  so  generally  felt  I^ 
fiiends  and  acquaintajicea  toward  that  accomplished  convernationiet  and  seraplie 
preacher.  He  refers  at  some  length  to  Hall's  disagreement  with  his  colleague  at 
Bristol,  Dr  Evans,  and  shows  that  the  rent  was  not  quite  so  sore  aa  it  has  some- 
times been  represented.  To  those  who  remember  that  this  coUeagneEhip  existed  si 
the  time  when  Hall's  mind  was  bordering  on  that  awfnl  state  in  which  he  ceased  to 
he  a  responsible  as^t,  no  elaborate  defence  of  Dr  Evaita  will  seem  to  be  required. 
Mr  Jay  would  shake  our  faith  in  the  story  which  tells  of  Hall  having  pronounced 
Dr  Owen's  works  "  A  Continent  of  Wood,"  but  l;e  furnishes  other  instances  of  hij 
severe  and  stinging  criticism.     Thus : — 

"  I  never  knew  him  serere  upon  a  preacher,  however  moderate  hia  atdliUes,  if,  free  from  af- 
fectation, he  spoke  with  simplidty,  nor  tried  to  rise  above  his  level.    Bnl,  aa  to  othen,  nothing 


could  he  occasionally  more  witty  and  crushing  than  his  remarks.  One  eTeaioE',  in  a  lalhn 
irowded  place  (I  was  sitting-  by  him),  a  minister  was  preacliiBg  very  Jindy  and  Jtmtriiiaqls 
a  little  purpose,  (torn  the  '  nhiCe  horse,'  and  the  '  red  boi«e,'  and  the  '  black  horse,'  and  iIh 


'pale  horse,'  in  tha  Eeyelation.     Ue  sat  very  impatiently,  and  whea  the  sermon  closed  he 
pDlbed  ont  towards  tlie  duor,  saying, '  Let  me  out  of  this  horse-fair.' 

"  1  was  once  in  the  library  at  the  academy,  conversing  with  oae  of  tJie  stndents,  who  wu 
speaking  of  his  erperieuce,  and  lamented  the  Iiardness  of  his  heart.  Mr  Ball,  as  he  nas  near, 
taking  down  a  hook  from  the  shelf,  heaiing  this,  turned  towards  him  and  said,  'Well,  thy  head 
ia  soft  enongh ;  that's  a  comfort.'" 

Some  valuable  hints  on  acceptable  preaching  occur  in  connection  with  the 
sketch  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Jay's,  and  one  of  the 
sectetaries  of  the  Bible  Society.  Mr  Hughes,  a  man  of  superior  giilB  and  attain- 
ments, made  no  impression  as  a  preacher,  and  his  friends  were  puzded  to  aocoimt 
for  hu  failure. 

"  Borne  wonid,  perhaps,  ascribe  a  tittle  of  his  want  of  popularity  to  his  perBonal  ippnr- 
ance.  This  was  not  prepossessing;  but  olher  preachers  have  succeeded  without  this 
species  of  attrac^ou  anil  impression.  In  part,  his  raliure  arose  from  his  voice,  which  was  io- 
harmonloos  and  weak,  and,  when  elevated  to  the  full,  had  a  kind  of  dry  Bhrillnesa,  and  alloved 
of  no  iufleiions.  But  his  style  is  the  most  faulty.  Foster,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  sajs, 
■  Halt  spoke  much  of  your  attainments  and  talents,  but  exceedingly  condemned,  what  tdb 
know  I  always  hate,  the  wantof  rimplicity  in  yonr  style.'  It  was  this  want  of  simplicity,  rauier 
than  a  want  of  right  feeling,  that  made  him  &il  iu  the  pathetic.  His  metaphom  were  gtancts 
rather  tiian  comparisons.  His  beauties  were  too  delicate  to  be  striking,  and  reqoired  some 
legree  of  previous  cultiration  and  taste  to  perceive  and  admira  tbem.    His  dlsconrssa  coa- 
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tatoed  too  IHtle  of  the  phnueology  of  the  pulpit  to  bs  satisfiuitoTT  to  mnj  of  the  common  jn 
pious  hearers,  who  Tere  most  familiar  with  the  vords  whioh  the  Hoi;  Ghost  nseth,  and  whoM 
e&ra  were  most  Bttmted  la  the  lan^a;^  of  their  orthodoi  uicentora.  And  why  shonld  such 
hearen  be  disappointed  or  perplexed?  And  what  Is  there  leas  instractlre  andMltylnK  in  the 
dicUon  of  our  alii  divinity,  than  in  the  terms  of  those  who  would  rttther  ramiDd  ui  of  Jahiuon 
and  Addison,  than  of  Leig'hton,  Flavel,  and  WhltQeld? 

"  It  was  too  mnch  Mr  Hughes's  aim,  not  only  as  a  writer  but  as  a  preacher,  to  render  hii 
lang^nage  correct  and  reRned,  rather  than  bold  and  free.  His  conoem  here  was  txtrenai  and 
what  Grgjsaidof  thepemiry  of  his 'Charohjard'-peasant  may  be  applied  to  the  jSufidiMif- 
nef>  of  onr  pmacher — 

■  Fa*adioiu<itH  npreiied  bis  nobia  nge, 
And  cMU'd  thB  genW  ourrent  of  hli  sonl." 

"A  dread  of  little  mtetakesand  Improprieties,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hnngoTec  his  hnd, 
and  prevented  the  retish  of  the  bauqaetha  would  otherwise  hare  enjoyed. 

"A  preacher's  great  and  obthnu  atteDthHi  (and  where  it  is  great  it  will  usually  to  obvious)  to 
minuteness  in  his  compoeitlon  and  addmi,  weakem  the  aympathy  of  hie  audience,  and  often 
hardly  allows  of  afrlnd  apnrobatien  of  what  !■  deserring  of  praise.  Ou  the  other  hand,  when 
a  man  is  absorbed  in  hie  subject,  little  improjprietlea,  ibould  they  occur,  will  either  be  uiiper- 
c^ed,  or  as  being'  more  than  atoned  for,  will  be  disregarded  by  a  riveted  audienae." 

We  close  our  obBervationK  on  this  work  b;  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  gathered 
here  and  there,  and  to  save  Toom,  shall  introdnce  tbem  with  no  other  wordB  of  our 
own  than  the  heading  appended  to  each  : — 

"Electioh  ARoDBn  y-aoj*  eipebiebck,—'  Some  people,'  8«d  he,  'believe  mooh  better 
tbim  they  reason.  I  once  beard  a  good  old  womao  argnhig  In  fovonr  of  eternal  eleotion.  '  Bir,' 
said  she, '  I  am  sore  If  God  had  not  chosea  me  before  I  was  bora,  he  would  never  hare  chosen 
me  after,"* 

"  The  nii»ii,nTKi>  nonn. — A  good  man  and  woman  read  the  Scriptures  monihig  and 
evening  in  their  daily  worship,  to  whom  a  gentleman  gave  a  folio  commentary  to  aid  them. 
But  after  they  had  tried  it  for  some  Ome,  the  husband  said  to  the  wifb, '  I  think  we  did  better 
before  we  had  this  great  book.  When  we  read  the  Bibe  itself  only,  it  was  like  a  glass  of  pure 
wine ;  but  now  it  is  like  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  pail  of  water.' " 

"  Hei.iqion  jiKD  iiADiiEss,-_I  kuew  a  female  wboM  irroliglons  frJends,  misnadersWndingtho 
natnre  and  canae  of  her  complaint,  had  gent  her  to  a  place  of  confinement  Her  distresa 
and  despair  an>se  frem  a  deep  conviction  of  her  state  ai  a  sinner,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  One  day,  therefore,  seeing  a  gentleman  passing  by  her  ward,  whom  she 
had  known  at  her  father's  house,  she  moat  earnestly  pressed  him  to  obtain  her  release  for  a 
few  days,  during  which  he  contdjndge  concerning  her  slate,  when  he  would  find  it  was  not  de- 
rangement. He  did  so.  The  gentleman  was  MrW— ^ — -n,  the  celebrated  oculist.  At  Ilia 
desire  1  immediately  met  her.  After  she  had  heard  me  at  Snrrej  Chapel,  on  the  narratiye  of 
the  Syro-Fhienician  woman,  she  retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  neepin^  not  tears 
of  sorrufT,  but  of  joy;  for  now  she  had  found  the  consolation  of  Israel,  the  balm  in  Qilead,  the 
Physician  there.  She  returned  no  more  to  her  confinement,  but  some  time  after  married,  and 
I  believe  is  now  living,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother.  There  are  case*  in  which,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  extremely  difficult,  yet  very  important,  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  both  as  to 
ourselves  and  others." 

"Tbuths  WHICH  CI.B1TB  TO  TRB  MEHOHi,_I  sawMr  Kewton  near  the  closing  scene.  He 
was  hardly  able  to  talk;  and  all  1  find  1  had  noted  down  upon  my  leaving  him  is  thle, — 'My 
memory  la  nearly  gone ;  but  1  remember  two  things ;  That  lam  agreat  sinner,  and  that  Christ 
is  a,  great  Saviour.'  And,  'Did  yon  not,  when  I  saw  joo  at  your  hoosa  in  Bath,  desire  me  to 
pmr  for  you?    Well,  then,  now  you  must  pray  forme,'" 

"'CauEi  roFi7LABiTT.~Mr  Kjland,  referring  to  Jiiy'i  populaiitv  hi  Snrrey  Chapel,  and 
naming  him  against  its  dangers,  observes^ — '  Nothing  can  equal  the  tally  of  some  hearers; 
they  are  like  apes  that  hng  their  yonng  ones  to  death,' 

"BcLtsnoN  rBEE  CUHIST[JIN  coHUDNiDN.— 1  WHS  one  day  to  dhie  with  him  ataftiend'a 
honse :  the  company  was  large ;  and;  while  waiting  for  the  dinner,  a  minister  asked  him  his  ' 
opinion  concerning  strict  commanlon,  and  exclading  pious  men  from  the  Lord's  table.  He  re- 
plied thus,— "  Yon  ifeevJB  the  thing  by  calhng  it  tAe  ZonTf  table.  Snppose,  sir,  when  I  entered 
this  room,  I  )iad  taken  upon  me  to  say,^' Mr  Soch-an-one,'  (naming  him), '  you  shall  not  sU 
down  at  this  table;'  and  '  MiB  Such-an-one,'  (naming  her),  'you  shall  not  ^t  down  at 
this  table;'— what  wonld  Mr  D— -;,  the  master  of  the  honse,  say?  'Why,  John  Ry- 
land,  yon  have  forgotten  yonrself,  Fou  are  not  the  owner  of  this  table,  but  Uie  nuitter  is. 
The  table  is  mine,  and  1  have  a  right  to  Invite  them,  and  I  httot  invited  them ;  and  is  it  for 
yaa  to  forbid  them  .>  Bo  in  the  church.  The  table  is  U<  Xoriff,-  andatlwbo  are  called  by  his 
grace  are  kU  guests,  and  he  has  biddea  them.' ' 

"Evidence  of  a  oaLt  TO  the  hinistht A  young  man  thonght  he  was  called  to  leaTS 

common  and  civil  lilh,  and  to  enter  the  ministry;  neither  his  own  pastor  nor  fether  knew  any- 
thing of  tills.  The  pBrsossion  of  his  sacred  desOny  originated  solely  with  ttimtdf,  Thongh 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  yetftvm  a  hind  of  respect  fur  a  bmily  friend,  and  to  save  ap- 
pearances, he  wished  to  converse  with  me  upon  the  subject.  By  no  means  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  fearful  of  glvins  oBence  (a  sad  iuBrmity  in  such  a  cast),  I  begged  him  to  consult 
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•o  Mer  Htlwrttjp,  Md  Doe  win  I  knni  bad  %  Bnm,  bolder  maninr.  An  Intarrkw  hmh 
takiiw  place,  ttwiomig man  lold  him  he  had  b««n  br  aome  time  pemadedhena  caU«d  to 
ttaemliualrfi  audaAedhla  aged  adnaer  what  he  deemed  the  bcM  aign  or  cridenee  of  a  Dl- 
Tinecall  to  tbework:— *^,'  nid  tfce  ngo,  'what  1  riiautd  deem  the  beat  lign  or eridcDce 
wonMbeamut'iDottlklnklnf  of  1^  batODOiidetii^himBetfthelaMperBaiiin  the  world  God 
would  aelect  for  tUipnrpoM;  and  who,  if  God  oaMW  for  him,  would  be  fonad  like  Saul, '  hid 
among  the  maff/ and  nqnirlng  aa  effiirt  to  ilmw  Urn  oat' * 

"  BowLUD  Hill  oh  coNTaaaiov  to  ropaar. — A  rather  talkatiie  voman  one  da;  eaid  to 
bim,  ■  I  have  been  a  good  deal  of  tate  with  some  p^tists,  and  the;  have  radl;  tempted  me  to 
change  mj  religion.'  '  Indeed,  ma'am,'  he  repHed,'!  waa  not  aware  until  nowjonludanj 
religluQ  to  change.' " 

"CioiL  OH  TUBHiHa  FBOM  DnaERT.— A  female,  who  hid  more  of  the  form  of  godlines  than 
of  the  power,  one  day  eaid  to  him, '  Sir,  have  you  heard  that  I  am  going  to  tarn  from  the  Dia- 
amtera  to  tlw  Omrui  T'    '  Hadam,'  he  replied, '  f  on  are  taming  nom  oathlog  to  nothing.'* 

"  Two  WATS  OF  iiLLnni  1  aroBT.— A  miuiiter,  popular  too,  one  da;  aud  to  me, '  I  wonder 
jroa  think  to  highly  of  Hr  Hatl'e  talenla.  1  waa  aome  time  ago  traveDing  with  him  into  Wolei, 
andwehadBeTeraldiapiitea,aDd  1  more  than  oDoe  aoon  ailenced  him.'  Iconclnded  howthetralb 
waa ;  and,  aome  waeba  after,  when  hia  name  waa  mentioned,  Ur  Hall  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
'(  iatelj  travelled  with  him,'  said  he,  'and  it  was  wonderfnl,  air,  bow  such  a  banage  of  igno- 
rance and  Mmfidenee  eonid  have  been  iiqiiee»d  into  the  vehiide.  Ha  diegoBtad  and  wearied 
■"■  with  hia  dogmatism  and  perverseness,  till  Qod  waa  good  enongh  to  enable  roe  to  go  to 


•^l 


delight  n 


Christian,  or  '  an  laraellte  indeed,  in  whom  Waa  do  golle,' 

liglODB  put;,  than  Hr  Foster  -,  bnt  he  waa  Tery  bi^nant  at  uie  mcoiiDuiKuuiiH  ui  many  pn>- 
wnora.  I  was  i»ie  da;  iTiiiiag  with  him  at  tlie  boiue  of  a  gmtleman,  who,  though  a  deacon 
of  ■  Chrialiaii  choreb,  waa  too  omch  carried  awaj  will)  the  ptide  of  life.  The  maneion  was 
decorated  with  erer;  kind  of  ornament,  and  the  table  fonyabed  with  eier;  laiur;.  As  we 
were  entering  tbe  nunptnooa  dining-room,  Foster  pinched  m;  elbow,  and  said,  '  is  this  the 
•trait  gate?'* 

It  is  hardljr  necessarj  for  na  to  add,  that  tbis  is  t  ricblj  intereating  volume,  and  a 
Talnkble  MceHim  to  oar  religious  biography. 


A  NEW  READING  OF  SCEIPTUBE  AND  GEOLOGY.* 

Soi>UTioKB  of  the  geological  difScultj  have  not  yet  ceased,  nor  are  they  lilcel;  to 
cease,  till  both  geological  science  and  Scripture  interpretadon  have  greatly  advanced 
beyond  their  present  stage  of  development.  ProbaUy  few  meo,  beyond  the  authim 
of  theories  and  hooka  on  tbe  subject,  have  accepted  any  solution  as  more  than  pro- 
visional ;  and  for  this  purpose  widely  difTerent  readings  of  the  question  are  equally 
■erriceable  as  showing  that  the  problem  is  not  encompassed  with  hopeless  darkness, 
and  that  where  so  many  plauuble  guesses  and  hypotheses  are  afloat,  it  is  no  SDch 
formidable  strain  upon  faith  to  entertain  the  hope  that  some  ultimate  eztricaliM 
from  the  difticulty  is  yet  in  store.  Not  that  we  for  a  moment  admit  that  Scriptnie 
must  go  to  the  wall,  if  no  ultimate  solution  be  found  on  this  side  of  time.  Tbe  geo- 
logic^ knot  -would  only  add  one  more  to  the  apparent  and  as  yet  unreduced  contra- 
dictions in  chronology,  which  all  honest  and  competent  students  of  the  Bible  admit 


. .  e  parts  of  its  history,  and  the  admissioD  of  which  is  prafectly  con 
patible  with  a  belief  (founded  on  irre^stible  positive  evidence)  of  its  absolnte 
inspiration. 

Any  other  service  than  that  above  fainted  at  we  can  hardly  allow  to  the  ingenioni 
but  somewhat  ambitious  and  dogmatic  volume  before  ns.  We  accept  it  only  as  an- 
other protest  aguust  despair — a  light,  though  somewhat  meteoric,  Hhiniog  in  the 
dark  place  of  this  controversy. 

The  author,  who  is  evidently  well  versed  in  physical  science,  and  not  hebbd  in 
philology,  rgects  altc^ether  the  current  attempts  at  conciliation  founded  on  the 
aBsumption  of  a  great  gap  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  on  tbe  optical  description  of  the  creation  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
chapter  as  the  work  of  six  literal  days.  He  thus  places  himself  in  opposition  to  geo- 
logists such  as  Buckland  and  Hitcfacoct,  and  to  divines  such  as  ChaJmers  and  Pjt 
Smith,  King  and  Harris.    He  goes  hack  to  the  theory  of  Jameson  and  Cuvier, 

*  The  Uos^Q  Record  in  Harmony  with  the  Geological.    Edinhnr^b  -.  Constable.    IB54. 
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revived  br  HqkIi  Hiller,  that  the  dayi  of  Mosea  are  indcBnite  periods  of  time,  or* 
geologicKt  epochs ;  and  the  ori^olity  of  hU  view  conEists  in  the  supposition  that 
these  periods,  with  their  succesidve  geological  changes,  were  rerealed  to  Moses  iu  a 
series  of  visions,  each  of  which,  from  the  dawning  to  the  &ding  of  its  illumination, 
made  up  one  daj.  The  writer  conceives  that  be  thus  affords  a  philoli^csl  basis 
(wanting  before)  to  the  periodic  theory,  since  Moeee  himself  explains  day  as  the 
period  ^tween  light  and  light )  and  that  be  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  reason 
(also  wanting  befere)  of  the  optical  theory,  since,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  vision, 
Moses  could  not  describe  the  order  of  things  but  as  they  appeared  to  a  human  spec- 
tator upon  the  earth.  The  author  finds,  in  accordance  with  the  periodiets,  the  great 
salient  features  of  the  cnrboniierous,  saurinn,  and  mammalian  epochs,  in  the  third, 
fifth,  and  tixlh  days'  creation  of  herbs,  creeping  things,  and  beasts.  But  he  does  not 
suppose  that  Moses  intended  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  was  inspired 
to  write  his  narrative  of  the  work  of  creation  in  general  as  a  testimony  against  ido- 
latry; and  more  especially,  by  the  details  of  creation,  to  show  the  posteriority  of  the 
brutal  tribes  worshipped  by  certain  idolaters  to  man,  and  also  to  discourage  the  pre- 


vailinz  sno-woiship  of  antiquitjr  by  asserting  the  priority  of  light  to  its  visible  orbs, 
though  this  part  of  the  nairalive  he  candidly  owns  to  be  physically  inexplicable. 
Ml  these  troths  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  ugnificance  and  bearing  in  regard  to  ancient 


su^es 
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idolatry,  he  holds  to  have  been  summed  up  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  w 
sense  a  primeval  institution,  or  a  record  and  monument  of  a  literal  six  days'  work, 
but  a  moral  remembrancer  of  so  much  of  the  facts  and  sequences  of  creation  as 
testified  against  prevailing  idolatry. 

Snch  is  a  tolerably  fair  repr^ntation  of  this  writer's  views,  which  he  supports  by 
two  sets  of  aipmients,  attempting  to  show  that  the  account  of  creation  waa  first 
made  known  to  Moses,  and  that  it  could  be  made  known  in  no  other  manner  than  by 
a  vision,  the  great  proof-text  for  this  being  Numbers  xii.  8,  coupled  with  certain 
features  of  the  narrative  itself.  He  does  not  forget  that  all  this  might  be  conceded, 
and  yet  the  days  of  each  vision  be  only  days  of  ordinary  length.  Only  he  has  one 
crowning  aigument  to  prove  the  contrary,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  the  river  that 
ran  out  of  Bdeu  bein^  formed  iu  a  natiural  day;  and  then  with  a  confidence  too 
common  among  theorists,  he  adds,  "  We  hold,  then,  that  in  these  days  of  vision, 
periods  of  great,  indeed  of  indefinite  length  were  comprehended ;  and  if  anything 
can  teach  man  humility,  it  might  be  the  fact  that  Scripture  has  been  bolding  up 
this  proof  for  ages  before  his  eyes,  but  that  his  blindness  Uiled  to  see  it." — P.  G6. 

"  *  the  many  objections  and  difficulties  which  the  simple  mention  of  these  views 
ests,  we  shall  hastily  run  over  the  three  following : — 

firstly.  The  tvoM  o/euideaet  that  Motet  taw  tit  eotmoffony  at  thui  ileaeribed  in  a 
euton.  'The  bare  poesibklity  of  this  is  conceded ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  Moses  saw 
some  things  in  a  vision,  as  for  example,  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount. 
But  there  is  no  eridence  whatever  that  any  part  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  which 
he  is  the  author  first  passed  before  his  mind  m  this  form.  At  this  rate  he  must  have 
had  visions  of  the  fall,  the  flood,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  whole  materials  of 
the  Pentateuch  that  lay  bevond  the  range  of  his  own  experience.  It  is  quite  arbi- 
trary to  apply  a  theory  of  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  Moses  to  one  piece  of  narrative 
and  not  to  all ;  not  to  mention  that  the  whole  idea  of  visions,  as  distinctive  of  the 
gradut  Motakut  of  inspiration,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Numben  xii.  6-8,  on 
which  our  author  founds ;  the  sole  design  of  that  passage  being,  as  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, to  contrast  the  transient,  indistinct,  dream-like  inspiration  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  habitus!,  clear,  self-consdous  inspiration  of  Mosea,  without  in  ths  least  de- 
gree determining  whether  the  latter  was  given  in  visions  or  in  any  other  specific 
manner. 

Secondiv,  77te  vxitit  of  evidence  that  tie  nace  betteeen  the  beginninff  and  end  of  a 
vition  could  be  ealUd  a  day.  This  position  is  the  vital  organ  of  the  theory  before  us ; 
but  surely  never  was  a  boos  of  such  pretensions  so  organically  weak  where  it  should  be 
strong.  We  have  no  oth^r  eridence  brought  forwaird  to  make  good  this  point  than 
the  statement  that  God  called  the  light  da^  i  and  hence  that  the  period  during  which 
illuminated  objects  were  seen  in  the  vision  might  also  be  called  by  that  name. 
The  only  other  shadow  of  explanation  is,  that  as  John  conceived  silence  to  be  in 
heaven  for  "  half  an  hour,"  so  Moses  conceived  each  period  as  surveyed  in  vision  to  be 
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a  daj.  These  ilatementa  of  the  author,  bowever,  axe  iaconnstent  nitli  etch  oAn, 
ibr  the  one  goes  upon  the  fifur»tive  raeaning  of  day,  U  a  period  between  two  inter- 
ralt  of  darkness,  tne  other  npon  the  literal,  ba  an  ordinarj  daj  in  Moaee'  expt^ence. 
It  is  besides  a  fatal  objection  to  the  author's  view,  that  it  leaves  nothing  real  m 
God's  calling  the  tight  daj,  and  the  darknesa  night.  The  light  and  darkness  are 
onlr  in  the  magic  lantern  of  the  Bpeetatw,  unlesB  it  be  Taaintained  that  each  geo- 
logical period  was  followed  by  outward  darkness  equal  to  its  own  duration.  And 
besides,  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
night,  dearly  sbntB  out  all  nnnsnal  sense  of  these  words ;  and  our  author  has  not 
explained  bow  this  use  of  the  words  day  and  night  in  the  fourth  day's  work  (which 
he  candidly  admits  he  does  not  understand),  can  be  kept  from  annihilating  the  very 
basis  of  his  theory. 

Thirdly,  Th«  teanl  of  Jiarmonf  ielmeen  thii  trieie  md  the  Mtaaic  doetrina  of  tit 
SiMath.  We  will  grant  for  the  sake  of  argniment  (but  aurely  fbr  no  other  reaaon), 
the  premises  of  Fatey  to  our  author,  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  revealed  to  Ho«s, 
and  Terealed  with  an  ezclnsive  bearing  on  the  Jewish  institutions  aa  a  protest  against 
idolatry.  Bnt  this  still  leaves  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  mention  of  tie  days  un- 
explained.  Our  author  styles  the  Sabbath  a  "short-band  way"  of  expressing  the 
moral  truths  conveyed  by  the  narrative  of  creation.  We  utterly  fail  to  see  anyc«n- 
nection  between  the  memorial  and  the  thing  memoriaiiaed.  If  our  anthor  means,  by 
comparing  it  to  short-hand,  to  suggest  the  arbitrary  and  unintelligible  character  d 
the  sign,  his  expression  is  moat  felicitous ;  if  he  means  only  to  speak  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  condensed  and  contracted  summary  of  the  facta  of  creation,  the  language  ii 
utterly  inapplicable,  as,  on  his  principles,  it  is  no  summvy  at  all.  The  image  of  crea- 
tion is  effaced  from  the  Sabbath,  ur  at  least  all  biit  the  bare  fhetfi  of  Ood's  Snt 
working  and  then  restingfrom  work.  Ood  did  network  axp«riodt  and  then  rest  a 
seventh;  and  if  he  had,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  man's  working  six  <ja^(,  and  rest' 
ing  on  the  seventh  day.  Tbe  theory  of  indefhiite  periods  seems  to  ua  to  introduce 
a  complete  hiatus  between  the  premises  and  contusion  of  the  fourth  eomniand- 
ment.  God's  appointment  remains  but  not  his  example.  On  the  natural-day  theory, 
tbe  Sabbath  is  picture-writing  framed  after  tbe  great  model  of  creation,  and  speab 
to  all  ages  and  hearts ;  on  the  other  bypotheeis,  it  is  thort-hand  writing  with  a  wit- 
ness, for  it  not  only  perplerea  by  the  want  of  a  cipher,  but  tuitalisea  by  the  prfAta- 
sion  to  be  itself  picture~writing  all  the  while. 

To  show  that  our  dissent  from  this  writer's  theory  ai^esno  diareqiect  for  bisttal 
abilities  and  powers  of  composition,  we  close  with  the  following  passage,  which  ex- 
presses vigorously  and  sensibly  a  most  important  principle,  though  in  the  dress  of  his 
own  hvpotheaia,— adding  only  that  many  such  indications  of  superior  talent  are  scat- 
tered through  the  volume.  "  If  the  monstrous  birds  and  reptiles,  and  the  enormoitt 
mammsls  of  past  ages  had  been  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  if  tbe  vast 
periods  of  modem  science  had  been  laid  down  there  in  order,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  truth  would  have  sounded  more  strange  to  Cclaua,  Julian,  Bolingbroke,  or  Vol- 
taire, than  the  most  absurd  fables  of  Greece,  India,  <»■  Egypt.  Literal  truth  in  these 
matters  would  hare  furnished  in&dels,  during  former  ages,  with  the  severest  saicasna 
at  Scripture,  and  puzzled  its  friends  with  vain  attempts  at  a  reconciliation.  The 
word  of  God  is  an  aid  to  piety,  not  a  substitute  for  sdenee.  When  the  Almighty 
reveals  the  worid's  past,  he  does  so  on  the  same  plain  as  when  he  makes  known  iU 
f^iture,  and  according  to  the  design  that  he  had  in  view.  It  ia  by  these  aa  atandanfa 
that  the  record  most  be  judged  ;  the  narrative  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth,  but 
it  contains  as  much  as  these  standards  require." — Pp.  83,  84. 


TBB  vntKTw'a  nam.  gentleman  called  span  a  wealtiiy  fiiend  (br 

a  contribution.  **  Ya^  I  must  giva  mf 
It  ia  quite  tute  that  tha  amount  of  the  mita,"  said  the  rioh  man.  "  You  naaa  Ik* 
widow'*  mitashould  be datermined.  Ber  widow*Bmite,IiuppoBe?''replied tbaotliar. 
example  ia  freqneotly  quoted,  and  even  the  "  To  be  sore  I  do.''  The  geolleman  coa- 
penutious  use  it  as  a  sort  of  shield.    A     tinned,  "I  vlU  b«  aatiaSed  with  half  at 
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nnch   ai  the  gBTe.    How  mqch  are  jaa  hf^ett  hei^no,  and  many  of  them  tlie 

»opth?"     SeTent;  thomand  dolUni,"  he  (rne«t  piety,  harfl  glTsn  jei  higher  Imtre 

mswered.    "  Qits  me,  then,  a-  cback  fbr  to  the  UsWej  of  Fnuice.  Amongst  modent 

.fairty-flre  tbonwnd,  that  will  tw  jon  half  eTangelisti,  bamUer  naaiM  dcwrre  to  be 

13  much  ai  the  widow  gare ;  for  aha  gate  reoorded  with  eqnal  hononr.    There  have 

til  abo  had."    It  wai  a  dsw  idea  to  the  beeu  few  more  xealonB  or  mora  bieued  than 

wealtky  merehaDt.    The  lale  minionary,  Oberlin  and  Pytt;  and  I  rejoice  to  think 

Rer.  Daniel  Temple,  once  uid  at  a  meet*  that  their  spirit!  live  in  Oieir  aaccesaon 

lag  of  the  Mieaionar*  Board,  "  The  poor  this  day,  and  manj  of  thoae  brethren  who 

iridow'8  gift  i»  not  to  be  eitimatad  la  much  are  now  labonriog  in  the  Mcietiea  wliich 

by  what  she  mne,  as  by  what  the  had  tefc"  I  shall  introduce  to  yonr  notice,  are  men 

— Anttrican  Xcmtng^r.  of  exactly  the  same  temper  ai  tbeae  devoted 

sarranta  of  Chriit  who  hare  departed. — 

DkSOBS  Of  BIBLT  manAHT  •uccEas.  -^"^  '"''  ^^-  ^  ^-  ^"^ 

I  HATE  seen  at  lehool  and  at  college,  a  caBisTiiiurr  akd  Lissatr 
groat  many  yoang  loea  completely  de- 
stroyed by  navinfr  been  eo  tmfortaaate  ae  to  UnDBB  what  other  anapioes  than  Chrii- 
producB  an  excellent  copy  of  reraea.  Their  liaoity  hare  the  lost  and  labrcrted  liberties 
geoioH  being  now  ealabluhed,  all  that  re-  ofmankindinformerageabeenre-aagerled? 
mained  for  them  to  do  w&s,  to  act  up  to  By  what  zeal,  but  the  warm  leal  of  deroat 
the  dignity  of  the  character ;  and  aa  thla  Christiaiu,  have  Engliib  libertiea  been  re- 
dignity  consiated  in  reading  nothing  new,  desmeii  and  conaeciated  ?  Under  what 
and  forgetting  what  they  had  already  read,  other  aancliona,  even  in  onr  own  days,  bare 
and  in  pretending  to  be  acquainted  with  liberty  and  happinesa  been  spreading  to 
all  subjects  by  a  sort  of  off-hand  exeitioa  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth  T  What 
of  talauta,  they  boihi  eollapsed  ints  the  work  of  oiiiliaatioD,  what  commonwealth 
modt^frivoloni  and  insignificant  of  men. —  of  greatneas,  haa  this  bald  religion  of  nature 
Sgdne^  AnfA.  ever  established  f   We  see,  on  the  contrary, 

the  nations  that  have  no  other  light  than 

TBa  osanT  AND  oooD  Of  rBAHCB  ''"''  "^  nature  to  direct  them,  sunk  in  bar- 
barism, or  BlaTSB  to  arbitrary  goTCrnments ; 

Amohoit  the  Janaeniats,  Fenelen,  Nicole,  whilst,  nnder  the  Christian  diapeniiation, 

Amanld,  Pascal,  and  others,  bare  giien  to  the  great  career  of  the  world  has  b«eQ 

Franceanimperisbableglory.  Andamongst  slowly,  but  clearly  advancing — lighter  at 

Froteatanta  there  have  been  higher  names  every  step,  from  the  encouraging  prophecies 

yet,  names  on  which  the  generons  heart  of  the  gospel,  and  leading,  I  trust,  in  the 

delights  to  linger.    Let  us  not  forget  thati  end,  to  nnivers^  and  eternal  happiQcss, 

"  '  '  I  and  Beza  were  both  of  France ;  and  £adi  generaLion  of  mankind  can  see  but  a 


these  great  lafonnera  were  seconded  by  men     few  revolTing  links  of  this  mighty  a 

soaroely  inferior  (o  theroselTes;  the  loyal     '"' ""-'"     """'  """  '-'--  

and  the  brare  Coligny,  the  deroled  and 
ttie  genecouB  Sulty,  that  prince  of  chivalry 
Dujuessis  Momay  —  these,  with  other 
bTothreo  who  at  that  time  manileated  the 
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demands,  or  does  not  demand,  an  apology 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Stewart,  it  may  preyent 
his  little  production  from  attaining  so 
Tbh  pre&ce  of  this  treatise  on  the  Sabbath  speedily  the  extensive  circulation  to  which, 
contains  a  sort  of  apology  for  introducing  from  its  own  merits,  it  is  ao  well  en- 
a  new  book  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  on  titled.  There  is  a  stageat  which  the  public 
a  subject  which  has  of  late  been  so  much  mind  becomea  aatiaied  with  any  coniro- 
canvasaed,  and  which  has  been  presented  versy,  however  high  and  solemn  the  topic 
in  so  great  a  variety  of  aspects.  Wedonol  In  dispute,  and  where  it  is  neceeaary  to 
■ee  how  any  one  who  is  consoions  tbat  ha  leave  the  arguments,  and  objections,  and 
has  BomediiDg  to  lay  is  fhlrly  ezpoaed  to     lepllei^  gradually  to  work  their  way,  or  to 
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much  bM  been  pnbluhed  sbont  the  Skbbath  the  passage.    The  third  la  dmwn  from  the 

within  ibese  few  jwr*,  by  friends  and  b;  Moiaie  Kcoonitt  of  tb«  giTlnc  «f  tibe  maoiu. 

foe),  by  Srit-rate,   and   tecond-rate,   and  Tfaeanthor  haacDnfeMedlybeatowed  tnnoh 

third'Tata,  and   thirtieth-rate  writen,  by  pains  on  theanaljiiiiof  thedztaoithehap- 

archbiihoH,  and  biabopi,  and  profeaaora,  ter  of  Exodoa,  and  altbougfa  hk  readan 

and  pbyiidan^  and  lawjen^  and  working  usy  difiar  fion  hint  in  aome  pcnnU^  they 

men,  in  Talnmrn  of  all  biim,  in  Mmong,  la  mint  admire  the  acnteneM  with  which  ha 

l«Dtiires,inplatfonnorationi,iiiprii«eHan,  haa  riaborated  the  proof,  that  the  Sabbath 

inTolnntHrjeiaaj»,tnperiodi(ialBqaarter1y,  waa  not  inildnued  In  the  wUdamsaa.    It 

monthly,  weekly,  dallj,  that  anytUng  new  will  bear  repeated  ^oaal. 
b  apt  to  be  overlooked,  nnleH  it  emanate        The  ncond  qneition  ii,  "  During  tbe  Mo- 

from    an  in^Tidnal  whose    traatoendent  saic  economy,  wai  anything   temponuilr 

talents  defy  all  competition,  or  who  ia  re-  appended  to  the  Sabbath  as  it  wa*  arigi< 

inforced  by  adventitious  aids  to  popularity,  nuly  inatltnted  f  " 

There  is  here  a  clear  and  ancainct  state-        Ii  wonld  bavs  been  well  to  have  es- 

ment  of  tbe  argument  for  the  divine  ori^n  plained  more  distinctly  to  what  eitent  the 

and  the  binding  nature  of  the  Sabtiath  in-  anivenal  and  perpetual  obligatiMi  of  the 

•Litntion,  displajring  throuehont  an  inde-  Sabbath  is  involved  In  the  answer  lotUs 

pendenceof  thooghtanda vigoDTOfreaaoQ-  question.    Tlie  dismusion  is  good  so&ras 

Uig  beyond  the  rMch  of  a  mete  compiler.  It  goes,  bat  some  may  nMd  to  be  informad 

'Hie  whole  sntjact  is  brought  within  the  why  Jawish  pecnHariiies  sfaonld  be  discius- 

limit*  1^  fl*e  qnestiona.    The  flnt  qaeadon  ed  in  proving  that  an  institntfon  lalntanded 

is,  "  When  was  the  Sabbath  instituted  F  "  for  all  time.    The  Jawish  ia  said  to  have 

He  aniwsT  is,  that  it  wa*  institnted  at  diffored  from  the  original  Sabbatb  in  three 

the  creation  of  the  worid,  and  lUs  position  respects — in  aa  Gu  as  it  was  a  ooveeant 

is  aniUdned  by  three  lines  of  evidence.  The  sign,  in  a*  ito  aa  it  was  enforced  b;  t«m> 

flrst  Is  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  narradve  of  poral  pjdns  and  penalties,  and  in  a*  far  u 

tbe  creation.    Here  the  debate  is  held  with  it  waa  more  rigid  in.  the  mode  of  itsobserv- 

Vt  Paley,  who  affinus  that  the  inititution  anoe.  In  speaking  of  it  a*  a  covenant  sigi^ 

of  the  Mbbath  waa  recorded  in  tbe  second  occasion  is  taken  to  wrest  from  tbe  baiiili 


there  are  f^nent  aUwiona  to  tbe  Sabbath,  peealiarfy,  bat  it  waa  not  given  to  the  Jr 
in  tbe  use  of  the  word  week,  which  is  a  exclusively.  This  point  is  very  smartly  re 
period  of  tiina  with  no  natoral  measure;  soned.  That  which  relates  to  the  nga^. 
and  that  if  there  had  been  a  total  ulenoe  of  the  obserraaoe  is  treated  in  too  meagre 
regarding  it  dariag  the  2G00  years  that  in-  and  too  hast^  a  waj.  The  prohibition  lo 
tervened  between  the  gsneralion  of  the  tiist  kindle  fires  is  almost  the  only  tin>of  or 
pair  and  the  giring  of  the  law,  it  would  be  illustration.  We  are  not  prppuM  to  cos- 
wrong  to  iDfer  the  non-eii«leDce  of  the  oede  on  the  strength  of  this  probibilioa 
thing  from  the  silence  of  the  record.  These  alone  that  there  was  as  wide  a  dimreaee  b» 
argnments  bavs  no  preteuiions  to  origi-  tweea  tbe  Jewish  and  the  Christian  obaerv- 
ludity  :  It  la  enough  tbac  tbej  are  presented  once  of  tbe  day  of  rest  as  Is  often  atnuned. 
in  a  form  which  exhibits  all  their  strength.  We  are  inclined  to  auspect  that  in  this  and 
Tbe  second  isdrawn  from  themoral  nature  in  some  other  initanoet  the  ausi«rity  of  tba 
of  the  Sabbath.  Here  the  antagonist  is  Dr  law  of  oommandmentt  contained  In  onU- 
Whately,  who  coolends  that  we  cannot  nances  baa  been  nndnly  exaggerated.  We 
with  propriety  understand  a  command  at  wish  it  had  been  exphuoed  tnora  ftiUy  by  a 
partly  moral  and  portly  poaitive.  It  is  a  writer  who  goes  so  tfaomughly  faito  any 
iBckiasa  proposition  to  be  baaarded  b;  ao  topic  to  which  he  applies  tlie  iUI  force  of 
high  an  aulliority,  aod  Mr  Stswart  has  his  mind. 

dealt  with  it  and  with  tbe  alleged  parallel  The  third  c|aestion  Is,  "  What  is  tbe  giwid 
of  the  Leviticat  aacrificea  in  a  way  which  end  and  design  of  the  Saviour's  proc«dnra 
suggests  that  he  has  stndied  more  of  and  teaching  in  relation  to  the  SabbathT' 
W^tetj's  works  than  the  "  Thonghls."  Three  enppoaitiona  are  adduced  aa  ex- 
In  dealioit  with  the  objection  faimded  on  hausling  ihe  poseiUlidet  of  tbe  deMgn  of 
Mark  ii.  27,28,  be  has  been  less  auccessfid,  the  Saviour's  treatment  of  tbe  Sabbath  in 
aud  thia  ii,  in  our  opinion,  the  feeblest  part  speech  and  aotloo— that  he  intended  lo 
of  his  book.  There  are  hints  of  opinions  abrogate  Uie  InstitaClon,  or  to  ootrecl  Jew- 
respecting  the  theory  of  homon  duty,  to  ish  perrertioosof  it,  or  to  ro^etabl^It  on 
which  we  strongly  object  both  on  ethical  and  proper  grounds  for  all  coming  agea.    The 
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first  of  these  lappoutions  is  i^eoted.  Dot-  The  fbnnli  qqesUon  U,  "  Waa  then  M17 

witlutuidinK  the  mItoom;  of  Dr  Whately.  oeceviHtjfor  a  •pedal  enactment regerding 

Tbis  briuga  forth  uiotber  apeoimen  of  tbM  the  obenge  of  the  d&j  of  the   Sabbuh'i 

scriptural  aaaljaie  in  which  eo  mach  of  Mr  observance  ?" 

Stewart's  itiesgtfa,  ■■  derehipetl  in  this  This  quesljoii  is  umwered  in  the  nega- 

book,  appears  to  lie-    He  most  be  aa  ex-  tire,  foi  foor  ceoioni.   The  law  of  the  Sl.b' 

cellent  lectnreri  if  he  has  apeciallj  cuLli-  bath  is  as  old  as  the  creation ;  ibe  termB  of 

Tated  that  most  uaeful  but  most  difficult  the  foerlb  commandmenl  suit  the  Gnt  day 

part  of  paatoial  work.     In  his  remarks  on  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  seventh ;  the 

the  12th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  other  Saviour's  teaching  pate  it  bejond  doubt 

fassages  in  the  evangelieel  narrative,  he  that  be  intended  the  Sabbath  to  be  ob- 
HS  full;  verified  his  title.  When  it  first  gerved  nuder  the  Christian  diapeniatioD ; 
metoncejewewereafceidhebadforgoltea  the  cburcb  was  so  aituaCed  duriog  the 
the  shrewd  sBjing  of  Ahat^  but  i^e  had  not  apostolic  thai  aa  eipresa  enactment  1^ 
finished  this  eectioD  (ill  we  felt  that  he  bad  change  ivould  have  been  embarrassing- 
made  bis  vaunting  true.  Conaideiieg  that  We  have  never  seen  the  absence  of  direct 
Dr  Wbatelj  is  an  arcbbishop,  that  be  has  statute  for  the  transference  of  the  Sabbath 
displaced  mach  abilit;  and  liberal^tj,  aQd  from  the  aeTenth  to  the  first  day  of  the 
that  he  has  rendered  important  services  to  week  fo  ingeoioualy  explained-  In  shaw- 
leamiiig  a^d  to  religion,  aome  may  tbiok  jng  that  while  there  is  no  express  enaot- 
ourauthoifliighlhaveapok^nmoretender-  meot  there  is  snffinent  piooi,  the  author 
Ij,  eve^  in  exposing  ma  errors.  But  Mr  lays  far  more  stiesa  on  Hebrews  iv.  Slh 
Stewart  would  perbapa  reply  that,  on  the  than  wa  judge  expedient  in  a  poinlar 
aoimd presbyterian  priacipleof  thsparity of  treatise.  We  are  aware  that  hecan  plead 
the  ministry,  an  archbiabop  ia  no  niore  than  the  exanpH  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  yet  even  hi* 
hie  peer,  and  that  if  any  one  will  gravely  as-  example,  to  which  we  have  long  atlached 
B«rt  that  apiiting  on  the  ground  and  touch-  so  high  a  value,  does  not  canvince  us  of 
ingthe  spot  with  the  finger  must'be  inclad-  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  We  venture  to 
ed  within  the  category  of  worka,  neither  bis  lay  it  down  as  a  caDon-  iji  theological  oon- 
rank,  nor  his  genius,  nor  hia  philaotbrapy  troversy,  that  as  long  aa  the  meaning  of 
ebould . shield  him  from  ridicn^  which  is  a  text  ia  diapnled  by  the  ableat  writers  on 
the  natural  penalty  of  convicted  absurdity,  the  aide  of  oithodosy,  it  is  nowise  to  appeal 
The  second  toppoulion  is  also  rejected  on  to  that  text  in  a  work  addressed  to  geoeral 
the  ground  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  readera.  Host  anti- Sabbatarians  will  per- 
correot  or  purify  what  was  merslj  ritual,  ceive  no  force  in  a  defence  of  the  Sabbath 
This  is  obrioosly  a  question  of  fatl  rather  .drawo  &om  a  eouioe  in  which  most  Ssb' 
than  of  speculation.  It  ia  not  what  accord-  baUrians  perceive  »o  little.  The  concln- 
ing  to  the  theories  either  of  SabbBCarians  sion  is  ineffective,  beoause  the  premises  are 
or  aDti-S»bbatariana  Chrial  onghl  to  have  donbtfol.  It  is  r^t  to  aay,  however,  that 
-done;  it  is  what  according  totbeteatimDnj  there  is  bece  the  same  ^ilitj  which -Mr 
of  ths  evangelists,  did  he  actually  do.  DM  Stewart  uuiformly  displays  when  he  rea- 
fae  or  did  be  not  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  sons  oat  of  the  Scriptures. 
hia  mission  to  rectify  tiia  abase  of  the  cere-  The  Sfth  question  is,  "  How  is  the  Sab- 
monial  branch  of  the  Mosuc  Jaw  f  The  bath  to  be  observed  to  be  eeriptucaUy 
cases  in  which  he  did  so,  if  they  exist,  must  observed?" 

be  easily  found,  and  an  anieamed  readar  We  should  not  pollute  nor  violate  the 

oan  judge  of  their  validity  as  well  aa  an  Sabbath  bj  indolence  or  abaotnte  rest,  by 

ecclesiastic    "The  truth  is  stated  by  Stop-  worldly,  vain,  or  unprofitable  conversation, 

ford  in  few  words : — "  Onr  Lord  corrected  by   private,  or  concealed,  or   tiack-dots 


of  the  law  of  wiiversal  obligo-  We  should  attend  the  pnblic  ordinances  of 

tion  :  we  find  no  ootrecrions  made  by  htm  grace,  we  should  attend   to  the  private 

of  temporary  ornationalotdinancef.''^  The  ordinances    of   grace,    socb    as   reading, 

firatandsecondauppositieii*  being  refuted,  medita^on,  prayer,  and  especialljr  family 

the  third  would  be  held  as  proved  by  ex-  worship;  we  should  disehargecertainactire 

hanstlon.   "  The  end  of  the  Sarionr'i  teach-  duties  «n  behalf  of  others.     This  part  of 

ing. regarding   the  Sabbath  was  not  its  the  book  i«,  of  course,  wholly  practical, 

abrogation,  neither  was  it  the  mere  correc-  It  breathes  an  excellent  sfiirii.    The  Sab> 

tion  of  certain  false  impresaiona  of  the  bath  htie   recammanded   is  not  a  mere 

Jews  as  Jesus  regarding  its  obaervauee,  cessation  fnim  secnlar  woik ;  it  la  not  a 

but  its  reformation,  i.t^  its  detachment  or  mere  separation  of  a  few  oanonioal  hour* 

eeparation  from  what  was  atrictly  Jewish,  to  Ibe  services  of  religion;  it  Is  iheconM* 

and  its  re-estahlishment  and  enforcament  oration  of  a  whole  day  to  e[dritnal  exec^ 

Xn  itfl  BOW  origickal  and  univeiaal  grotmds  cises  both  public  and  private.    Antt-Sab* 

ibl^nufas,"  Htfi-**"*  need  instmolliM  with  mohI  to 
2^ 
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the  nature  u  well  m  to  tbe  obligation  of  tereat  thronghoDt  Europe  mud  the  world, 

the  SabbMh.    Msnj-  sf  them  an  itrinRera,  \  KuMia,  he  holds,  repretentB  (wo  hfatorical 

eiea  in  conceplloii,  to  tbe  nMare  of  the  elementi'-tbBtof  ■rbitnrypower.aodthat 

SabbMhwhlehBlIeuneBtCbriBtianiHpire  ofa  race;  while  "aa  a  race,  the  RnnUn 

to  keep — whioh  the  more  Bdraoeed  Clirii-  people  ba»  its  diatinot  characteriaiict,  pr«- 

tUnakeep  habitoallj.    It  ii  a  Sabbath  of  TallingasweHlaitshUtorjaamitaintenial 

rest  from  bodllj  ten],  unbroken  but  bj  the  organ  t>m  ;   characteriitica  onknown,  nut. 

dletateaofneoeirity  aodmerc]';  of  conver-  ondarBtood,  oc  mUrepreieDted."    The  an- 

Mtlon  onlf  on  aacnd  topicj  or  the  aacred  thor  gives  a  clear  and  impresaive  sketch  of 

■apeet  af  common  tepici.;  of  mnsinga  from  tbe  origin  and  riae  of  Rnasia,  "  nnrsed  tai 

which  the  moat  fhvoBrite  themea  of  «Tery-  cradled  In  war;"  and  he  la  partknlarlj  fbll 

daj  InTcalt^ion  are  atadioual;  excladed;  and  aatisfactory  in  hia  acconntof  the  eitab- 

of  aweet  obliTion  of  all  that  haa  oecaiioned  liihment  of   Qiari*m~Ae   sjatem  nnder 

gioom  or  gladneaa  dnriog  the  paat  week ;  of  which  the  empire  hu  arrived  at  what  it 

anblima  apathy  with  regard  to  tbs  palnfal  now  ia.    A  biaierj  of  the  Gear  Nicholaa, 

or  pleaaaat  coatioBeacies  of  the  week  that  with  the  organization  of  hia  government 

it  oommenced  ;  of  commuiioB  with  God  and  thestrengihandgeneralariangemeDt* 

throngh  the  Redeemer  in  the  bouae,  and  of  his  foroea,  naval  and  militarj,  followt 

by  the  way,  and  ia  the  aanctaarr,  amid  nest ;  and  It  harmonlEea  complelolj  with 

that  delightful  iilence  of  the  sonl  which  the  repntation  which  Kicholashaa  recently 

~9  when  the  din  of  tbe  world  baa  been  acqninid  in  Enropeand  tbe  world.    Hera 


Aflectaally  hnahed;  of  Chriatian  fellowahip  ia  a  pictnre  of  a  Snaaian  aoldier — a  pictnn 
with  the  memben  of  the  honaehold  of  futh  by  no  meana  comforting  to  those  among  ua 
with  irtiom  the  atrongeat  affinities  are  Ml ;     wiio  have  friends  engaged  in  the  present 


rt t  ,1. i' ._  I i,j      o {.  I.  Tne  cnaraoteruticjeftliirBaoitBe  ttossun 

SP^U  !/?^'..    J?-    ""W'ed-     S"^'' ''  ,rmjiretho«propertothegene™lchar.<:t.r 

the  Sabbath  whi(A  obli^ea  many  Chriatiftna  ^f  j^^  glavi  and  tha  Rauians  in  narlienlit 

to  aay  at  iu  close,  "  Thia  is  heaven  or  the  An  indomitablB  stubbornness,  ai>  nnhroli™ 

way  to  iL  toughneaa,  and  peneveraace  and  endunacs 

We  have  aonsht,  -by  a  Bbort  abatraAt,  to  almoit  beyond  human  limita,  are  the  promi- 

enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  merita  nent  qualitiea.    A  Russian  never (^teanpiaj 

of  Mr  Stewart's  pablication  for  themselves,  work  whatever  when  once  commenced.    To 

and  If  any  of  them  shall  be  induced  to  pur-  attiin  the  propowd  aim  he  wLH,  wiihont  baai- 

chase  and  pemse  it,  we  are  anre  they  will  tation,  ovarcome  any  diffiaultiei.     The  wort 


acknotiledge  that  it  contains  a  clear  and  i™P™iblB  is  nearly  unknown  to  Iht 

rigorous  dig^t  of  their  previona  reading  ---'<"-l'"«''.  ""?«'.  "  »°' J"-    JL.,     ._, 

on  tbe  law  of  tbe  Sabbath,  and  that  bow-  r^n^i^MranTt^he  orMlion^e^i'f  hr-Tin 

ever  eatensive  their  reading  may  have  been,  ,,g  ^^le  to  produce  »melhinglil.e  it,  hi.  ready 

It  seta  not  a  few  powu  in  a  naw  and  more  an.wer  wilL  be,  '  I  dpnt  knav,,  but  f  aitt  try.' 

Rtnau 


qoite  unmoved  the  meet  deadly  Sn  <rf  tin 

■  N  ta         1 H  enemjt.     He  baa  not,  periiapi,  the  (baming 

Odr  principal  information— that  at   leaat  a  pecuiUr,  steady,  onehaken  way  gfhii  owe. 

whioh  the  balk  of  readers  ia  this  countiy  "overpo-ered  and  broken  by  tfie  ^™y,h« 

have    been    content   to   t«.t    npon_r^  t°" "      %'\^^l^!^  t^Z  T- ^^^,  ^^l 

yectinp  Rnssia  and  its  People,  lj«;boon  f:^,"|'if^"  '^^^^^"g  ^C^Y^:r<^ZVl^ 

aenved  bitnerto  from  foreignera  Imne  m  annv  in  1813  from  tbe  Niemento  Hoaeow  (or 

ill  capiUl,  in  the  capacity  of  diplomatiata,  „Teral  hundred  miles,  tow,  very  fBw.priMnen 

physlciana,  engineer*,  and  similar  function'  were  made  by  the  Prenab.     At  the  baltl«  of 

aries, — standing  ontaide  the  people,  rather  Eylan,A.aBlertiti,and  MDJaiak,Nap<deon  wu 

than  amongat  them.     Tbe  authw  of  the  puialad  and  lerrilled  by  the  infleaibU  obiti- 

work  before  na,  a  Pole,  we  preaume  from  aaoy,  especially  of  Iba  Ruanan  infantry,  aod 

the  termiaatingsjllable  ofhlaname,mider-  proelaiiied  it  to  be  among  tbe  best  in   tbi 

takes,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  bim,  '""■'''■    ■*'""^  ""  centnnes  aRo,  Leo  Diako- 

to  speak  aaoneirhodinow.  bis  Bubjectfrom  no^an.m»mlb,«tor^ogpaphBrof  Bvttntjum, 

iliUmatepenonalobearvaboii;anfthe*Je<r  Ifl^.T'^h;  L™?  h™..   .J,'™  '1°J!1  ^ 

t.._       _4-    L„                       .■  Wanaj,  who  several   timea   approached    tba 

be  presents  >a  moeh  more  eomprdienaive,  E.sl^;n  oapital,  «v.tbat(fa  jK.dt.  6-4rfi 

hojpefol,  and   enoouraging,    thaa  the   one  „■  <n«iy.     Otbe™  maintain  this  to  be  tb> 

which    baa  generally   obtained.      In  the  nanll  of  a  stern  discipline.     That  diaoiplis* 

mniEaa  of  ersnta  now  exciting  so  mneh  ia-  may  contribute  to  it  in  a  certain  degree,  oaa- 
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not  be  doabted  ;  bat  so  diidpUne 
•^nit  fear." 

l«.^.h„ .,.  !..u  (3d.,  £,„*!,  ,5\„a  S™,°Co£^^d'i"„'£rSl'.""- 

The  author  proceeds  to  deicriba  the  eon-  

dition  of  the  nobUitj  in  Buaaia— the  olergj  Tkh  Lectdsbb  .iddrebseu  to  thh  Wohk- 

— the  bourgeoisio  or  ciliien  burghere—the  ino  Classes,  delirered  in  the  Lyceum, 

CosBacks— the  peasantrj  or  aorfdom — the  Sunderland,  in  the  winter  of  1853-4. 

rightsof  aliens  or  BtraTi2«r8.    The  inhabit-  B;  Dissbhtinq  Mihtstkbs  of  \a.riou6 

ants  of  cities  have  evei  had  here  the  chief  DsnoMiHATioiiB.     12mo,  Pp.338. 

elements  in  Ibe  progress  of  a  nation  towards  SuDderlsnd:  G.  Burnett. 

ciTiliiation  and  liberty,  and  it  is  gtalifjing  Thbsb  lectnras  originated  in  the  desire  of 

to  find  from  this  author  that  they  are  likely  u,eir  seTeral  authors  to  engage  intelliaeot, 

to  prove  BO  in  tlie  case  of  Russia  too.    His  yet  careless  and  sceptical  working-men  of 

accountofthiaclasfliscopiousandiolerest-  their  neighbourhood,  in  imiuiries  which, 

mg ;  we  give  ■  single  paragraph  ;—  ^hile  interesting  and  enlarging  their  mintta, 

"One  of  the  characteriatioi  of  the  hour-  "'B  fitted  also  to  commend  sound  Christi- 

geoiiie  is  the  aprit  da  corpt  that  animates  it  an>'y  to  their  beans.     The  lei^turers  are  (1) 

more-  intensely  tban  n  Che  nability,  and  for  Mr  M'Call  of  the  Congregalionalists  ;  (2) 

obvious  reawna  Excluded  generally  from  the  Mr  Uuii ;  (4)  Mr  Matbieson,  and  (6)  Mr 

public  service,  (be  burgber  has  no  favours  to  Parker— ot  ibe  United  Prpsbyteriaofl ;  (3) 

aak  of  the  goverQment,wbo,on  account  of  the  Mr  Baxter  and  (6)  Mr  Chew,  of  the  Wes- 

wealth  poisewed  by  thi»  clas*,  must,  after  all,  jg-an  AsaocialiOQ :  (7)  Mr  Dawson  andfS) 

?,?  "Z  ^  ■'■'^'  r"'    :'■  ,>=='"."!"«';, "  Mr  Kendal,  of  the  ("Hmiiive  Methodists ; 

iS™».m^!il"^  "       "'-"""""^  "'"  *7°  (fl)  Mr  Cartwrigbl  of  the  Methodist  New 

sometimes  me  measure   is  overdone,  and  a  >,            ..             s   ,,^.  »  t      n  i         n 

mpmhpr  intm.iiflflnlsarmniKiiliiTirtJll  (MBtoil  Connection,  and  (10)  John  Hulcro.Esq, 

".e  corporation  ^ckTer^Mo^^^^  Bethany  Chapei.     Both  in  the  selection  of 

burgb,  etc.,  will  rise  on  bis  behalf,  and  oblige  topics,  and  in  the  method  of  their  illuatra- 

tlie  governDieat,ortbemeti  in  power,  to  come  tion,  the  special  object  conlemplated  has 

to  terms.    Tbe  nobility,  as  B  body,  can  never  been  steadily  Xept  in  view  ;  and  the  resnlt 

make  snch  a  demonstration  of  independence,  is  an  excellent  praolic^  volnme,  embodj- 

The   bourgeoisie,    the    population   of  cities,  ing  mnch  useful  information  and  earnest 

are  very  sensible  to  national  glory;  not  on!y  intelligent  appeal,    under     the    following 

totl.alwononbattle-fleld»,butlolhatpurer  heads:  Lecture  I.  The  Great  Artificer,^ 

and  loftierone,  acquired  fay  the  higher  orderof  Q^d  ;„  Nature  ;  11.  The  Hill  Difficulty,  Or 

|ro"eh^p^:l^\Uyei,utd''^^  the  Means  of  S^If-Improvement;  111.  V 

Sonlribntinr  to    literarv    distinction     tbev  ■°'"    Catholicism,    and   ils   Influence     on 

render  nevertheless  a  most  hearty  hom^eti  ^"'"J,i  }\-   The   Coming  Struggle,  or 

individuals  and  names  ranking  high  as  such.  What  Christianity  has  done,  is  doing,  and 

It  has  alraad;  been  mentioned  with  what  will  do,  for  the  World  j  V.  The  LoiTip  and 

deference  the  people  treat  the  various  pro-  Light,  or,  Reason  and  Revelation  ;   VI.  A 

feaaora      J'ouicAtins,   the  great    poet,  was  Himdred-fold  in  this  time,  or  the  power  of 

popular  and  beloved  by  the  burghers  equallj  Christianity  to  Improve  the  Temporal  Con- 

ae  much,  and  porlaps  more,  than  any  other  dition  of  the  People;  VII.  The  Offence  of 

roan  would  have  been  wbo  bad  become  enii-  the  Cross,  or  Obstacles  to  the  Spread  of 

"*"  L-n  ■?"*     ?    1 1.''',r''i,'""^'   I     u       h  ChrisUanity ;   VIII.   The  Judgment   and 

Xnturer    in   cowouence'of^  sh^elet  »''<'  Heart,  or  the  Anxious  Inquirer  into 

■randal  pei^trated  by  the  court  sndcourliers  Christian  Evidences,  and  X.  Priesttraft,  or 

,  bis  death,  as  s  national  calamity,  was  the  Christian   Mmislry  not  a  Profession. 

rooomed  by  the  whole  oily  population,  more  The  longest  of  the  lectures  is  that  by  Mr 

perhaps  than  even  by  some  of  the  higher  Muir,  on  Self-Improvement ;  its  nature  aa 

classes.     In  Fetersburgh,  where  the  bloody  including  physical  education,  and  inteilec- 

eveat  took  place,  the  popular  eiaiperation  taal,moralandreligiouscnllure;  Ibemeani 

was   such   Ibat   the   haokdrivers  refused   to  by  which  it  should  be  prosecuted  ;  and  the 

attend  any  individual  in  whose  pronunciatioo  advantages  resulting  from  it.     This  leotnro 

tbey  could  detect  a  foreign  accent.     Without  jj  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  careful  reflec- 

I^L' wTr^r""'?^  "L^A  ^fZ'.'LT^lLt^l  """^  "">  """^•'^  °"^7  »<»"'d  ^^  "'"'Wo 

tXofTh;  oMl  ™  sent  Tut  It  n  Bh't.  «  coinsels,   perspicnonsfy  and  forcibly  ei- 

q^e'tlyand«'^tly  "po^bret-rtec^nVt,^  P""ed      Sir  ^athieson  (Lect.  iv')  ha. 

to   bis  hmily  burial-place.     If  this  tragical  prodoced    an    animated    and    impressive 

event,  with  itsaggravating  circumstances,  had  oration  on  the  Obligations  of  the  World  to 

ocourred  in  Moscow,  the  signs  of  grief  would  the  Gospel,    Mr  Parker  (Lect.  VI)  is  re- 

have  been  nrare  violent,  more  daogerooi  for  nuirkably  felidtoiu  on  a  brondi  of   the 
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Dec. 


Mme  fertile  topic,— tliKt  whiah  le&da  him 
to  conFroDt  tlie  pratmiioni  of  McalaTlsm 
with  (h*  dtitiu  «f  Chriitiuiit;  m  a  ftiend 
of  Um  people  in  ttoir  tempwal  intenvta. 
To  Bb  Hnkro,  tte  onl^  ooe  of  tlw  leetnei* 
who  ii  Dot  a  minittw,  u  appropiiately  eom- 
i^tted  the  luk  of  TindicMing  the  ChristiaD 
mioijtr;  from  the  aipenioo  often  cast  npon 
it  by  itmdel  wotkmea — reprMenting  it  as  a 
mercenary  profenion.  This  tuk  be  accDin- 
plishes  with  muked  aliilily  and  auccesB. 
It  ii  gralJfyiDg  to  see  brethren  of  different 
Christian  oominunitiea  thai  "  Htriring 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  Qoepel."  There 
is  no  representatire  From  the  well-fed 
Church  e»tabliehment  of  England,  is 
Chnrchiou  OMenti^y  tohUmaticf 

Tb*  Scooou  or  Dodbt,  ant  tbb  Bchool 
o>  Faira.  By  Couin  Aeanom  na  Gas- 
PAKIH.  TrmUtad  by  Robsst  W^isinr, 
B.A. 

SUlbBTfk  t  Cartabl*  ■&«  Ob. 
Thoie  who  know  Comit  Gaiparin,  recog- 
nlae  In  him  a  model  of  tiring  Chriidanity, 
and  a  atout  and  unquwling  champion  of  the 
fidth  once  delirered  to  the  sHinca.  He  Bghu 
for  no  theories  or  mere  sabtietiefi,  bat  for 
what  he  feels  to  be  eternal  realitiei.  He 
has  the  "  witneHs  witbin  bimaelf ; "  and  hte 
own  hallowed  experience  ia  hli  grand 
prompter  and  guide  in  defendiDg  the  glo- 
rious gospel  from  the  assanlts  of  learned 
■cepticism,  and  the  leduotive  adulteration  of 
the  charch  of  Rome.  His  creed  reata  on  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  and  diat  creed 
is.  In  bimielf,  at  once  the  eoarce  of  liappi- 
ness,  and  the  ipring  of  nnmeaanTed  and 
•aneiidad  industry. 

The  book  before  us  la  a  defence  of  the 
canon,  and  of  plenary  inspiration.  It  wai 
anggested  by  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Scnerer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  tntors  in 
the  Theological  Academy  of  Oeneva.  He 
had  imbibed  lome  erroneons  and  mystic 
views  of  inspiration ;  and  his  backsliding 
w&B  the  signal  of  a  criais.  Hts  theory  tends 
distinctly  and  avowedly  to  the  diaparage- 
ment  of  an  objective  revelation,  and  dwells 
ifith  a  spuriooa  spiritualism  on  the  inner 
teachings  of  reason  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  Protestantiam,"  says  Professor  Scherer, 
"  dlfiera  only  from  popery  in,  that  it  abifn 
the  stand-point  of  authority ;  it  puta  the 
Bible  in  place  of  the  church."  Bat  Count 
Gosparin  places  the   Bible  In  its  proper 

KitioD  as  the  one  volnme  of  divine  teach- 
_,  and  proves  it  to  be  posaessed  of  inspired 
an'd  infaltlble  authority— the  book  of  Ood's 
imerring  truth  to  the  world. 

Rome.on  the  one  haud.haa  falaiSed  scrip- 
tnre,  has  added  nninspired  hooka  to  the 
canon,  has  raised  tradition  to  a  level  with 
It ;  anathematlied  Uf  circalatian,  aad  denied 


the  right  of  private  jodgment  in  Its  intn- 
pretatioa.  Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
admires  aeriptore,  but  doea  not  bow  to  it — 
i*  in  love  with  its  poetry,  but  angry  with  its 
propheop — eulogises  its  style,  but  denies  its 
teaching,  robs  it  i^  its  divinity,  and  re- 
foses  implicit  faith  in  the  "  lively  oracles.' 
Bat  the  pious  and  erudite  Connt  maintains 
with  great  power  and  sDocess,  that  all  scrip- 
ture u  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  He  ia 
better,  however,  at  refuting  false  theories, 
than  in  building  up  the  true.  Be  detects 
inconsistency  with  a  quick  eve,  and  exposes 
it  with  an  nnSincblng  hand ;  but  tus  own 
view  is  not  in  all  points  self- consistent,  not 
iu  harmony  with  the  palpable  facts  of  re- 
velation and  ita  theory.  Be  rests  too  mnch 
and  too  eiclnslvely  on  the  str^ed  hypo- 
Ifaeste  of  Onssan.  YetH.deGamriBhas 
done  a  good  work — a  work  all  we  mom 
likely  to  prodace  a  wide  and  daep  inpres- 
tion,  becanse  he  is  not  a  profasrional  tlieo- 
togian,  but  simply  an  inteUigent  and  intre- 
pid layman. 

The  translation  appears  to  be  w^  axe. 
euted  by  Ur  Watson,  and  we  cannot  but 
coDgratolate  the  enterprising  firm  who 
publish  It,  on  the  numljer  and  variety  of  the 
flnt-class  literary  produetions  wbi^  thsj 
•re  and  hare  baen  ^ring  to  the  world. 

MiRcna  Wakluid  ;  or  the  Iiong  Hon 
Spring :  a  Tale  of  tha  Sonth.  Bj  Caa»- 
l.t>a  Lbb  Hkmiz. 

liondoa :  Hfllw»  and  ■ons. 
This  is  a  tale  of  imagination,  dispbying  bo 
common  share  of  Inventive  skill  and  lite- 
rary aecomplishmanL  What  calls  speciallj 
fur  a  notice  of  it  at  onr  bands  ia,  that  it  & 
designed  to  illosliate  slave  liCsia  Amariaa, 
ud  presents  that  anbjeot  dreaaad  np  qnile 
atcraelively.  Kind  maataraand  laMirssssa, 
devoted  negroes  and  negresaea  singing  all 
day  long,  and  begging  their  owners  not  to 
compel  them  to  accept  liberty—these  are 
the  glimpses  given  us  of  the  great  dameitlc 
instiintioo,  in  the  story  of  the  Long  Moss 
Spring.  Id  reprobating  the  slave  systetn, 
it  is  not  neeeaaary  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
sach  things  being  in  any  inauutoe  tnie. 
Provided  tbey  emancipate  all  their  slant 
who  sert  to  be  free,  we  My  allow  iheai  te 
keep  'those  who  inaist  on  b^ng  oapdvts. 
Bot  why  these  adrertlKBienta  abont  ran- 
aways,  these  slenth  bosnds  to  hnnt  tbein, 
these  fugitive  laws  to  punish  ^1  who  aid 
their  escape?  Such  a  paradise,  surely, 
does  not  need  such  means  to  make  its  in- 
mates remain  within  it  I  We  have,  in 
this  eoBDtTy,,plawa  which,  onder  the  name 
of  nnnneriss,are  daaoribed  in  similar  glow- 
ing terms;  but  wa  find  them  blinded  up 
and  enclosed  withinhigfa  walls ;  and  as  we 
are  not  allowed  tie  wmj  tku  Ifaa  ladweUws 
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i  so  borrid  wioked  Ibat  thej  wonid  not 
nain  in  sacb  holy  places  anlau  com- 
pelled, we  MB^de  tttAt  tba  pUoe«  io 
qaestion  are  not  ao  like  aheavea  upon  eaith 
aa  the;  are  said  to  ba.  We  hare  the  same 
prooexB  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  Ame- 
lictin  Eden,  so  beantifull;  depicted  by  the 
slaTe-otrnen.  We  nish  the  apelogiat*  of 
the  Hjstem  no  worm  punishment,  and  ask 
no  better  proof  of  tbetr  Binceril;,  than  that 
they  should  exchange  places  in  psrpetnity 
with  these  happy  slaves. 

Kablt  Edcgi.tios:  Being  the  BnbstancB 
of  Fonr  LaotBrea  deliTSred  by  W.  H. 
Bain^ioob,  F.R  C.S. 

Londoa;  Bludnddtr  and  Co. 
Tbi9  Uttle  book  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  tbe  majority  of  those  who 
have  the  cars  of  children.  The  remarlii 
made  bv  tbe  writer  on  the  physiCsl  train- 
ing of  uiQ  Jonng,  embracing  snch  topics  as 
comfortable  cloliing,  pldn  food,  proper 
ventilation,  suitable  exercise,  etc.,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  obserrations 
also  on  the  fonuation  of  character  are  jnst, 
and  show  tbal  Mr  Bainhrigge  has  studied 
the  mental  constitntion  and  treatment  of 
children  with  considerable  care.  His  s'aCe- 
menta,  in  particnlar,  respecting  tbe  impor- 
tance of  parents  looking;  well  to  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  those  [a  whose  cbaree 
(hey  intrust  their  offtpring  are  yalnable. 
It  is  not  enough  that  such  persons  ars 
correct  in  tbeir  ontward  conduct:  impor- 
tant ends  are  likely  to  be  gained,  if,  in 
addition,  they  are  marked  bj^  intelligence, 
deiicAcy  and  icGnement  of  mind,  and  high 
moral  feeliog. 

The  topics  discussed  by  Mr  Bainbrigge 
in  this  little  volome  might,  we  think,  be 
arranged  with  a  greater  regard  to  consecu- 
tiveness:  some  of  the  thoughts  might  be 
expressed  with  more  perspicnity.  On  some 
minor  points  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from 
the  author;  and  there  are  one  or  two  alla- 
sious  (iiide  p.  164)  savondng  of  the  platonic 
dream  of  Origen,  revived  recently  by 
Beecher  in  his  "  Conflict  of  Ages,"  to  man  s 
pre-natal  state,  which  we  do  not  profess  to 
understand  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  book  is  fitted 
to  be  nsefnl,  and  in  recommending  it  to  the 
class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  more  directly 
intended. 

God's  Bottlb  fob   Belisvebs'   Teabb 
By  one  who  has  a  Tear  for  others  oa  nelj 
aa  Himself.     ISmo,  pp.  1S6. 
Sdinburgh:  T.  Oiut. 

TIiiDBB  this  qoaint  title,  derivBd  from  the 
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casions  of  Christian  Sorrow,  and  the  re- 
sourcesoffaithadapted  totbem.  How  tbe 
believer  iheds  tears  f*r  hit  oatu  stas,  back- 
slidings,  and  imperfections,  for  the  world's 
wickedness,  for  bis  children's  follies,  for  his 
own  and  others'  afHietions,  for  his  people's 
falls  (if  he  be  a  pastor),  for  the  reproaches 
cast  apon  him,  for  the  Church's  distresses, 
for  oppression  endured  by  himself  and  by 
others,  for  pulklic  and  private  bereavements; 
and  how  the  Qod  of  all  comfort  observes, 
considers,  oonpaisionates,  and  letBembera 
luch  griefs ;  this  is  tbe  theme,  and  it  is 
treated  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  writer 
to  he  well  versed  in  the  divine  art  of  coa- 
aolation.  The  volume  is  marked  not  by 
BDch  novelly  in  thought  or  illBstrati<Mi, 
bnt  by  its  scriptural  theology,  its  kindly 
tender  spirit,  and  its  thoroogbly  practical 
aim.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the 
esaaja,  brief  as  they  are,  were  broken  mp 
into  suilable  patagrapba.  This  branch  of 
book-cr^  seems  to  have  quite  escaped  the 


Thb  Hops  or  the  Bibbivid  ;  or.  Recog- 
nition in  Heaven.  By  the  Bev.  Edwin 
Datibs.     Second  Edition. 

Bftr4M ;  ^nillun  M'Conib. 
The  subject  treated  of  in  this  little  rolnme 
ia  interesting,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  so 
important  as  tbe  author  imagines,  and  in 
regarding  the  nueation,  "Shall  we  know 
one  another  in  heaven?"  aa  of  greater 
interest  than  qaestions  connected  with  the 
"Sleep  of  the  soul,"  and,  "Different  de- 
grees of  glory,"  hehea  undoubtedly  allowed 
a  favourite  topic  10  bulk  too  largely  in  his 
mind's  eye.  Tbe  thinking  manifested  in 
the  book  before  ng  ia  neither  very  profbnnd 
nor  accurate ;  the  style  is  a  tittle  too  florid 
for  our  taste — but  there  are  many  pious 
reflections  in  tbe  volume,  and  the  bereaved 
may  read  it  without  much  injury,  if  not 
with  much  advantage. 


Immortality.      By      William     Datjs, 
Minister  of  the  Cioft  Chapel,  Eastings. 

In  this  work  the  author  discnsses  subjects 
of  superlative  importance,  treats  them,  with 
great  earnestnesa,  and  writes  in  a  most 
agreeable  Uyle.  The  tboughtfol  reader 
will  find  in  it  much  to  interest  and  edify. 
We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  however,  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  order  in 
which  Ibe  chapters  are  arruiged.  'Hia 
themes  of  these  are  not  dissimilar,  but  we 
fail  ts  see  their  connection,  the  precise 
snhject  of  which  thev  are  exhatutive,  and 
■he  unity  of  the  whole.  This  ia  the  third 
thonsaod  of  tir  Davis'  voluine. 


Seliffioua  Intelligence. 


PBBBBTTEBiAi.  FROCBEDiKCH.  the  IsBst  poaaiblfl  delaj  inch  measmea  u 

jon  maj  deem  neceasarj  to  remove  the 

Edinburffh. — ThU  pregbyterj   met    on  element  of  discord,  wbich  the  kdmission  oC 

Taeadaj,   7th  November — the    Ser.   Geo.  slaveholders  into   the  muaion    church  tt 

Fatersonof  East  Linton,  moderator     Tb«  CaUber  bas  inlrodaced  into    the   United 

cterk  read  a  communication  from  the  mis-  PresbTterian  Chuicb,  and  which  threatens 

*ion  board  of  date  theGth  October,  stating  to  be  a  'root  of  bitternesa'  which  will  not 

tbat,  at  their  meeting  on  the  3d  of  Aeiame  only  'trouble'  tbe  charch  at  home,  bat 

month,  the  board  had  accepted  the  offered  Mrrioailf  impair  the  eSScieooy  of  her  in- 

serviceB  u  raidsionariea  for  Aastralia  of  terestln);  miasioDS  on  tbe  cooat  of  J^k*.' 

tbe   Rbt.   James    Ballantjne  of   Arthnr  Mr  Lillie  was  briefly  heard  in  support  of 

Street  congregation,  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  memorial.    The  Sjnod  of  1649,  he  said, 

tbe  Rev.  A.  D.  Einnicmont  of  Kirkgate,  had  adopted  resolntiona  moat  atringent  in 

Leitb  ;  and  reqneatiuj;  that  the  presbytery  tiieir  character  against  the  admission  of 

wonld  laoaa   these    brethren  from   their  slaveboldera,  and  he   trnsted   the  United 

charges  as  soon  as  the  rnles  of  the  eburch  Presbyterian  Church  vas  atill  diaposed  to 

would  allow,  seeing  the  ni^nt  calls  fVom  adhere  to  that  tpalimony,  and  to  act  in  ac- 

thst  oolODy  make  it  extremely  deairable  cordance  Iherewitb.    Tbe  Rev,  Mr  Finlay- 

tbat  they   should  leave  Ibis  country  as  son  and  the  Rev.  Mr   Aikmon,  tbe  only 

Seedily  as  may  be.  In  connection  with  members  of  the  mission  board  in  the  pres- 
Is,  letters  were  read  from  Measra  Ballan-  byterj,  were,  after  some  discussion,  re- 
tyne  and  EinniDmont  resigning  tiieir  quested  to  draw  tbe  atleotion  of  that 
aharges  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  board  to  the  matter,  aod  to  report  Iheir 
After  some  eonversation  it  woa  agreed  to  opinion  of  it  to  the  presbytery.  The 
hold  a  pT9  re  natd  meeting  of  the  preiby-  presbytery  met  again  in  the  evening  and 
tery  that  day  fortnight,  for  tbe  purpose  of  heard  discourses  from  students  on  trials 
considering  tbe  rasigno^ons,  and  bearing  for  license.  [In  a  communication  to  tbe 
CommisBiouers  from  tbe  two  congregations  ScoUirk  Press,  in  which  tbe  above  remon- 
relative  thereto.  A  memorial,  in  the  fol-  atrance  was  copied,  the  Secretary  of  the 
lowing  terms,  signed  "  William  Lillie,"  and  Mission  Board  gives  the  following  slatc- 
tranamitled  by  tbe  session  of  Newington  ment  ia  explaoatioo  of  the  matter  con- 
congregation,  was  read  by  the  derk:—  plained  of:— "1.  It  has  been  intimaled 
"That  your  memorialist  has  sincerely  ra-  from  tbe  very  oalset  of  the  mission  that 
ioiced  in  the  faiihful  testimony  which  the  slavery  exists  in  Old  Calabar  ;  as  it  does. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  baa  borne  I  believe,  over  all  Western  Central  Africa. 
against  slavery,  and  in  her  refusal  to  2.  Tbe  children  of  slaves  and  the  children 
fraternise,  even  to  the  extent  of  friendly  of  freemen  have,  during  the  eight  years  of 
correspondence,  with  any  chnrcb  which  the  mission,  attended  our  schools  on  ex- 
admitted  slavehalders  to  her  fellowship,  actly  the  same  footiog,  sitting  on  the  same 
Believing  such  a  position,  in  the  present  benches,  learning  the  soine  lessons,  and 
day,  the  only  one  proper  to  be  held  by  a  being  treated  in  all  respects  exactly  alike, 
church  of  Christ  desirous  to  be  a  faithful  3.  Slaves  and  freemen  have  attended  the 
witness  against  a  aysttm  which,  wherever  public  meetinga  for  religious  worship,  and 
it  exists,  is  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  been  addressed  and  treated  by  the  mis- 
letter  and  spirit  of  Cbrisl's  gospel,  your  sionaries  precisely  in  the  same  way.  4, 
memorialist  would  respectfully  call  tbe  at-  Our  misBianBries,  wbo  are  all  Iborooghly 
tention  of  your  reverend  conrt  to  a  letter  and  decidedly  anti-slavery  in  their  priii- 
oftheRev. W.Anderson, oneoflbecburch'a  ciples  and  feelings,  have  embraced  every 
missionaries  at  Calabar,  of  1 1th  June,  and  fitting  opportunity  to  teach  the  equality  of 
published  in  the  Mititonaiyiteconi  for  ibis  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  evils  of 
present  month  of  October,  in  which  tbe  slavery,  and  tiie  advantages  of  free  labour. 
painful  fact  is  revealed,  that  Mr  Anderson,  5.  As  soon  as  some  of  those  who  are  free- 
apparently  unmindful  of  his  standing  as  a  men,  and  consequently  proprietors  of 
servant  of  the  church,  has  treated  bertcsti-  slaves,  joined  the  class  of  candidates,  the 
mony  against  slavery  as  a  nallity,  and  missionaries,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
ignored  all  ber  antecedenle  on  this  import-  William  Anderson,  seiit  a  commonication 
ant  and  exdting  subject,  by  admitting  to  the  board,  reqaesting  directiODa  either 
slaveholders  into  tbe  fellowahip  of  the  mis-  from  the  board  or  from  the  Synod,  as  to 
rion  churob  at  Calabar.  May  it  th^efore  what,  in  tbe  special  eircamitances  of  the 
p1«as«  your  reverend  conart  to  adopt  with  eonntry,  Aey  were  to  do  in  tha  case  of 
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IfaoM  who  Bhonld  leek  admluton  into  the 
Cbarch.  6.  Tha  bond,  mora  Chsn  two 
monthi  ago,  remitted  the  subject  to  a  laiga 
lab-commiLies,  with  iiutrDetiona  to  con- 
sider it  &nd  report.  7.  In  (he  meantime 
the  Rer.  William  Anderson  being  satisfied 
with  tha  evidence  of  conrerwon  giren  by 
these  ymiDg  meiir  admitted  [hem  to  the 
church,  preyieiiBlj,  howerer,  t^ag  from 
them  a.  dedaralioQ  whijjh  proceeds  on  the 
■iTowal  of  tbe  belief  tbkt  there  a  neither 
m^e  nor  feraale,  bond  doc  free  in  Christ 
JeauB,  and  in  which  the  purly  piomisea  to 
give  all  his  servants  what  ia  just  and  eqnal 
in  their  work,  to  'eonaider  them  in  the 
light  of  teroanU,  not  u  propa-tg,'  to  permit 
and  encourage  them  to  attend  on  such 
meaoa  of  religions  instruction  as  the 
church  maj  bb  able  to  afford  them,  and 
otherwiee  to  treat  them  tindlj,  8,  There 
is  one  clatue  Id  the  declaration  which 
appears  to  be  iaconsistent  with  the  others, 
of  which  no  explanation  has  been  given  bj 
M>  Anderson,  but  which,  there  is  reason  to 
betleve,  has  been  inserted  beoanse  there  is 
no  law  or  tribunal  in  Calabar,  either  to 
protect  free  laboorers,  not  in  Ggbo,  or  to 
pnnish  them  when  ohargeable  with  crimes, 
namely  a  elaose  which  reserves  the  right 
of  selling  'incorrigible  offendere,  whose 
lives  would  be  endangered  by  tbeir  remain- 
ing in  CHd  Calabar.'  And  9.  As  this  de- 
claration and  the  whole  qaeatlon  are  atill 
under  the  causidecation  of  the  board,  it 
seema  but  an  act  of  justice  to  e»pect  that 
persons  will  not  assume  the  attitude  of  re- 
mcnalrants  tiW  a  judgment  has  bean  given; 
and  this  appears  all  tbe  more  reasonable 
when  ik  is  considered  that  there  are  in  the 
board  not  a  few  ^nllemen  whose  past 
actions  have  proved  tbem  to  be  as  eom- 
pletely  anti-slaver;  in  their  views  and  feel- 
ings as  ihoae  are  who  are  so  kindlj  com- 
ing forward  to  inetraet  them  as  to  their 
duty.] 

Gta$gow. — Tbia  preahyterj  met  on  14th 
Novembec — Rev.  Mr  M'Oavin,  moderator. - 
Mr  Campbell,  student  of  divinity,  delivered 
disoonraea,  as  parts  of  trial  for  license. 
Owing  to  the  crowd  of  business,  the  hearing 
of  other  students  for  license  was  deferred 
till  next  meeting.  Mr  M'Qasen  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Milngavie. 
A  petition  from  49  eommunicants,  and  a 
paper  bearing  the  names  of  13  adberentSi 
ware  presented,  craving  the  presbytery  to 
appoint  them  supply  of  sermoo,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  erected  into  a  congre- 
gation on  the  south  aide  of  the  city.  It 
appeared  that  the  applicants  had  recently 
separated  from  HutobcBODtown  eongrega- 
tion.  It  was  agreed  that  iutitnation  of  this 
petiUon  ahauld  be  given,  in  the  usual  form, 
to  the  neighbouring  seaaions.  Bev.  A. 
Uereei  of  Drymen  teadered  tbe  demisnon 
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of  his  charge,  with  a  view  to  proceed  to 
Australia.  It  was  agreed  that  intimation 
of  this  intention  should  be  made  to  the 
congregation  of  Drfmen,  that  they  may 
appear  in  Iheir  own  interest  before  decjvoa 
he  given  at  next  meeting.  A  petition  was 
read  from  the  congregation  of  Gordon 
Street,  Glasgow,  craviug  the  presbytery  to 
appoint  the  moderation  of  a  call  for  one  to 
be  Dolleague  with  their  present  minister, 
the  Kev.  Dr  Beatiie.  The  petition  stated 
that  it  was  arranged  to  give  the  person  who 
might  he  chosen  L.sno  of  stipend  annoally. 
Dr  Badia  was  appointed  te  preside,  and  Dr 
M'Farlana,  to  assist,  at  a  moderation  in 
(ktrdon  Street  as  craved,  on  Tuesday,  SSCh 
November.  Dr  King  having  enlerad  the 
presbytery  after  an  abaence  of  more  than 
twelve  months,  on  acconnt  of  severe  illness, 
Dr  Beatlia  moved  that  a  member  of  pres- 
bytery be  appointed  to  olTer  up  prayer 
suitaUe  to  tbe  occasion,  and  DrM'^Farlane 
being  appointed,  offered  up  prayer  aceord- 
ingly.  The  Rev.  E.  Brown,  Balfron,  ten- 
dered the  demiesion  of  bis  charge,  which 
be  had  now  held  for  sa  yearg.  On  ^e  sog- 
gestioH  of  the  alerk,  the  presbytery  met  in 
private  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed demission.  The  caae  from  Hutohe- 
aontown,  delayed  at  last  meeting  in  coase- 
quenca  of  the  papers  not  having  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  sesaion  in  ordinary  form,  was 
resumed,  and  after  soma  discussion,  waa 
again  d^eried  till  the  16th  November.  At 
this  adjonmed  meeting,  held  on  Thursday, 
IGtb  November,  parties  and  papers,  in  re- 
ference to  the  case  f^m  HatclieaoDtown 
congregation  were  heard,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Dr  Robaon,  a  large  committee  waa 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  parties,  and 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them. 

£el>o. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  ITth 
October,^ — Bev.  C.  Miller,  moderator.  Mr 
John  Milne  accepted  the  call  of  the  Green- 
law church,  aiod  delivered  part  of  his  trials 
for  ordination-  Mr  James  Scott,  trans- 
ferred  from  the  presbytery  of  Galloway, 
having  completed  his  studies,  was  taken  on 
trial  for  license,  and  bad  subjects  of  exa- 
mination prescribed  to  him.  Mr  Stephen 
Bnlwar,  student  of  first  year,  was  certified 
by  the  professors,  and  was  appointed  to  de- 
liver a  discourse.  After  some  other  routine 
business,  tbe  office-bearers  were  chosen  for 
the  enauiog  twelve  montlis — Her.  Bobert 
CianstoB  ta  be  moderator.  The  presby- 
tery met  again  alst  November.  Rev.  H. 
RentoD,  moderator  pra  tern.  The  Rer. 
Hngh  Darling,  Scitchel,  laid  on  the  table 
his  demission,  signifying  therein  his  purpose 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Australia.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  converse  with  btm 
in  private  on  this  step ;  but  be  was  not  in- 
dooed  to  withdraw  tbe  paper,  and  tha 
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wuU  BOtica  wu  nTdsred  to  be  gtrmtotfce  toVcTrfgn  win  uda^xilirtnimltof  Bteitt 

congregation.     Ui  Milne  having  finiihed  whMe  hand*  are  all  ear  tithu,  the;  ihoHld 

Us  triali  le  the  entire  HOafaedoa  of  the  expreu  their  deep  sad  hMrtfclt  (jvpul^ 

oonrt,  hl«  ordination  was  fixed   to  take  with  hi»  affiioted  widow  and  faadl?,  and 

plaee  on  the  7th  Deoember — Mr  Barclay  with  ths  otHigregadon  at  Snttoit,  In  the 

to  javaeh ;    Mr    DaiHng:    ta  ordain    and  seTere  bereaTement  whkh  tbef  have  fai- 

ehajge  the  minfuer  t  Hr  Renton  to  addren  tained ;  and  shoald  record  thrir  aiTBctionate 

the  people;    Mr  Scolt,  Btndent,  deliTBTcd  remembrance  of  the  excdleBce,  Integrilf, 

two  dUcoursea,  which  were  nnanimoniK  andcolMiBtencjof hiBpenonaldeportuKlit, 

nutained  aa  part  of  triali  for  license.     It  bj  wbich  he  seeaopd  the  confidence  and 

was  reported  that  the  annual  oollection  eBteera,  not  onlj  of  bis  ftiendi,  and  family. 


was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Greenlaw  on  dattes,  tbro^  which  be  was,  ^tbe  bleae- 
Thnrsday,  7th  Dee,  lug  of  God,  enabled  to  extend  mud  edify 
XoKcwUr*. — Thia  prmbfteir  met  at  the  ehnreh  of  irtiieh  he  had  the  over. 
Blaekbum  on  Tuesda;,  1 5th  Sept.  The  sight ;— their  gratsM  recollection  of  the 
Rev.  John  Weir  of  Croufbrd  being  present,  Christian  charity  whidi  markBd  his  offi- 
waiinTitedtooorrespond.  S«r«t«1  seMions  oial  mlereonrse  with  Us  brcUtren,  and 
reported  that  diey  bad  considered  the  oyer-  of  his  faithfid  performanca  of  his  dntiea 
tnre  tnm  the  session  (^  ffirkanhead  con-  as  clerk  of  this  pmbjtery  for  the  period 
ceminguntoowitbtbeEngliihPreibyteriBTi  ef  one  year  and  six  monUisj  and  ihdr 
Chnntt,  and  were  farouraUe  to  the  adop-  jo^fnl  hope,  that  having  died  aa  he  Hre^ 
tioD  of  means  for  eflhcting  that  union.  Mr  with  a  childlike  confidence  in  Jenu  Christ 
TewetB  reported  that  he  had  visited  Ram-  as  faii  Sarlonr,  he  has  now  entered  into 
sey,  and  fbnnd  the  oongregatlon  there  in  a  hie  Master's  jor,  and  received  a  crowa  of 
SMsfkotory  state.  The  committee  ap-  glory  that  sbBtl  never  f^e  away.  Agreed 
pointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  tbe  to  request  Samuel  Stitt,  Es^,  and  eeverid 
{■ropoaed  station  at  Bootii,  made  a  farour-  geutlemen  In  Iiiverpool  and  Birkenhead,  to 
able  report,  and  were  commended  for  their  act  aa  a  committee  for  bringing  tbe  ease  of 
diligence.  Alter  a  lengthened  conrerta-  Mr*  Galloway  and  family  before  the  eon- 
tion  concerning  the  afiain  of  Ihv  station  at  gregalions  in  this  district,  and  Dsiag  nieh 
Bolton,  it  was  resolved,  that  tbe  presby-  other  meaiu  as  tiley  may  deem  expedient 
tery,  looking  at  all  the  oinum  stances  of  in  ordn  to  obtain  sabscriptions  and  cefiec- 
that  station,  think  that  negotiations  favour-  tions  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the 
able  to  a  union  between  it  and  the  St  An.  fetherlele.  Appointed  tbe  minlstets  of 
draw's  odngrention  of  tbe  EBKl>"h  Pres-  Mount  F]ea»an%  Liverpool,  to  piuach  at 
byterian  ebanA  in  Bolton  are  de^aUe  ;  Sutton  on  the  24ih  inat.,  to  declare  the 
•od  recommend  tbe  supportara  of  the  sta-  pulpit  vacant,  and  to  give  tiie  people  suck 
lion  In  BoltOD  to  nke  luis  matter  iato  con-  advice  as  their  present  olrcnmstances  may 
rideratlot),  and  to  report  tbeir  deeirion  at  seem  to  donand.  Af^wnted  tbs  minlatGrs 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  Appiolnted  in  Manchester  a  committee  to  proTida  sup- 
that  meetiiw  to  be  held  at  Biikenbead  on  ply  forthepnlplt  on  die  three  fottowing  Sab- 
tha  third  Tuesday  of  October.  ^UMt,  hatla.  MrktiOsa^  Oct.  17,  lSM.~~Tbe 
Sept.  30, 1854. — A  qMdal  meeting  of  prea.  presbytery  net  this  day.  On  the  motieoof 
bytery  was  held  hero  tbb  day,  hi  conse-  I>rCrichtoo,SecondedbyDrM'EeirDW,Hr 

Jneoce  of  tbe  lamented  decease  of  the  Rev.  Scott  of  Haaofaeater  was  appointed  derk  of 

amea  Galloway.    Rev.  Mr  Weir  of  Cross-  tfaepreabytery.  Agreed  thatthepresentscde 

ford  was  invited  to  eorrei^ond.    As  the  of  contributions  to  the  fund  for  tbe  expenses 

funeral  ofthe  late  Mr  Galloway  was  to  take  of  the  presbytery  shall  eontinns  in  force 

S'aoe  In  tht  aflamoaU,  it  was  agreed  tiiat  until  April  next ;  and  that  the  proportiDns 

rM'EerrowandthaRer.MrSoottdmild  asrigned  to   each   congregatira  shall    b« 

Mndnct  the  devMtonat  eiercia—  In  tlte  annnalhr  revised  in  tlut  diosth.    It  was 

diap^  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Towers  should  certified  by  the  profeeaora  of  tiie  llieolo- 

addnsa  the  people,  and  Itiu  the  IteT.  fr.  ^cal  Hall  Aat   Hewra  Alexaodw  and 

Graham  should  ofbr  pn^yer  at  tbe  gnve.  ShorAouse,  studeeia  of  the  Bfth  yea-,  and 

Agreed,  thu  wUle  la  reftnaee  to  the  sud-  Mr  Jmms  H'Kenow,  stvdMt  of^  At  flnt 

den  Hid  uuexpeetad  deeaaae  of  tba  late  year,  bad  smnided  Ae  preaeribed  otMues, 

Bev.  James  O^toway  (wUeb  took  place  at  and  perfMMied  tliere^tiiTedexerdsM  daring 

Sotton  on  Satatday,  Uu  16th  Sept.  1S5<,  tbe  iMmtsesaimi  of  thu  ball  IsBdiBhurg^ 

1ft  Aa  43d  year  of  hit  aga),  tbe  prtsbytery  Appeiiited  Measn  Alaxander  and  8har^ 

dtUMtobwr.iahwblenAmtetontolfe*  hooM  td^JMita  of  tiW  fn- Ueatsa,  aa«  Hr 
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M'Keirow  a  Uxt  for  a  honrily ;   and  In-  repOFtM  that  tfiej  hiul  prepartd  a  printed 

strocted  the  clerk  to  reqaeei  tlieir  attend,  ttatemgnt  and  series  of  resolntioos,  which 

aace  at  next  meetiBg  ot  presbjterj,  to  be  tbef  bad  smt^  its  directed,  to  the  sessions, 

examined  on  the  Lecture)  of  the  aesBion.  rasnagerst  and  miuionuj  oommittece  of 

Agreed  to  adjonm  the  eonsidenition  of  the  the   ooDgrentions*  and  a  copj  of  which 

reports  on  nnion  with  the  English  Presby-  they  now  laid  on  the  table  of  the  preabj' 

terian  Charch  until  next  meeting.  Beceired  tery.    Eead  also  Tepoita  from  the  sessioBl 

and  read  aa  OTorture  from  the  session  of  and  committeM  of  the  eonEregalions  in 

Birkenhead  in  reference  to  the  formation  Lirerpool,  Birkenhead,  Bradfora,  Black- 

of  a  board  for  honM  mij4)oni  and  ohurch  bum,  Sutton,  Lloyd  Street,  and  Conpland 

extension  within  the  boandi  of  the  prei-  Street,  Manchester,  all  of  which  approTed 

bjte  ty,  and  heard  Mr  M'Whirter  in  support  of  the  object  contemplated  in  the  xatement 

of  the  overture.    Agreed  to  ajtpoint  Ora  forwarded  ta  tli«m(  and  of  dis  TMolntiDnR, 

M'KeTTow  and  Crichtsn,  Hessra  Towersj  with  soma  Terfaal  altwatioiiB;  while  tba 

Qrabam,  and  Scott,  minittirM,  and  Means  reports  from  BiadtardandCoapland  StiMt 

Stitt,  M'Whirter,  Fernie,  and  Fergnsson,  futdwrataledythat  in  present  ciroumstatieeM 

eldert,  a  eommittee  to  pnt  the  orerttire  into  tbey  might  not  be  able  t»  render  the  board 

B  f(>rDi  in  which  it  may  be  aent  to  the  se>-  all  the  material  aid  which   they   desired, 

siona,  managers,  and  mismonary  committees  Proceeded  to  consider  tiie  rcBalnlions  and 

of  the  respectiTO  congregations  for  theii  the  reports,  and  adopted  the  folhiwingrese' 

examinatioD  and  approT^  with  the  request  lotions: — 1.  That  a  board  be  formed  to  ba 

that  they  report  to  next  meeting  of  presbj-.  entitled  tba  Home  MtBaioo   and   Chnrofa 

tery  tbeir  decision   oonceming  it.      The  EitensiOB  Roard,  in  eonsection  with  the 

committee  of  the  Booth   ataiion  reported  Lsncaihire  Presbytery  of  the  United  Prea- 

that  they  bad  not  yet  obtained  a  «nitahle  byteiian  Chnrcb.     2A,   That  this  iKiard 

place  of  meeting,  but  were  earnestly  looUns  shall  consist  of  members,  in  AiU'couiiBiuiioB 

out  for  one ;  and  that  they  bad  receiTsd  with  the  United  Praabfterian  Chnrcb,  who 

intimation  from  the  Ber.  Andrew  Somer-  shall  be  appointed  annaally  by  the  recpM' 

ville  that  ^a  Synod's  home  mission  board  tire  ehnrohes  ia  tlie  fbllowlsg  proportions, 

had  granted  L.60  fhr    one    year  to   the  yia. : — i  from  Uennt  Pleasant,  LiTerpool ; 

station.    Agreed  that,  in  present  cirenm-  4  from  Birkenhead  ;  4  from  Lloyd  Street, 

stances,  it  is  not  expedient  to  continue  the  Manchester  ;  4   from    Coa{riand    Street, 

station  atBolton;  but  to  recoOiiiMnd  the  Oreenheys;   E  from   Blackbnm  ;   3   from 

frienda  connected  with  that  station  to  seek  Bradford;  and  2  frr/la  Sutton,  with  power 

a  Qoioii  with  the  English  Presbyterian  con-  to   add   to   their  nninher   representatiTei 

'n  Bolton,  and  to  continne  their  from  any  congregations  la  the  presbytery 

^ealoaslaboursamongtheyoaDg  which  may  hereafter  become  self-sopport* 

.....      .,  _,__ .  .__      „j    „-^..  .^. •  -  of  the 


rogation  in  Bolton,  and  to  continne  their  from  any  congregations  la  the  presbytery 

sefulandm ^ •- -"^^^  -  -    ■      "     

I  Sidney  Si                 ,,                              .  ...            . 

the  pTeachei  at  present  officiating  in  Boiton  Ixnrd  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  fron> 


1  Sidney  Street.    Agreed  oiso  to  request     ing.     3d,  That  the  offiae-bearers  o 


rrening  of  Sabbath  next  Bmong  its  own  metebers,  and  that  they 

that  the  supply  of  eermona  will  be  discon-  shall  con^t  of  a.  president,  two  Tice-pre- 

tinned.     Agreed  that  liie  annnal  mission-  sidents.  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary.    4tb, 

ary  collections  should  bemadeon  the  third  That  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  board 

Sabbath  of  November,  or  as  near  to  that  shall  be  held  quarterly  in   Lirerpool   or 

day  as  raxj  be  found  convenient,  by  all  tba  Mani^ester,  at  sneh  dates  as  nay  be  after- 

congregations  in  the  presbytery.  Appointed  irards  agreed  upon  ;  and  Aat  special  meet' 

Ii[rToweniti)actaamodei«toroftheseasion  lags  maybe  called  at  any  time  or  plaoo 

at Snttne dDringtheTaeancy,andinstmcted  which  may  seem  proper,    fith.  That  the 

him  to  proceed  with  the  election  andordin-  objects  of  the  bowd  shall  be  the  mBlntC' 

atian  of  the  elders  who  bad  been  Dominaled  nance   <rf  missionary  operations,  and  the 

before  Mr  G  alio  way 'tdeoeaae.    Appointed  ezlei^ini    of    the    United    Presbyterian 

Mr  Skinner  to  visit  Tnnley  congregation.  Chnreh  in  sndi  districts,  within  the  bonnda 

The  presbytery  then  joined  ia  special  de-  of  the  Lanoaihirc  presbytery  aa  may  he 

votional  axercitea,  which  were  oondnoted  Jbvnd  in  need  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 

by  the  moderator  Bad  DrCrichton. — Omp-  to  afford  promise  of  sucoeis.    eth.  That 

load  Street,  ifaacheata;  Nov.   it,  1864, —  io  order  t«  tkis  it  is  snggoWed  that  the 

Tbe  preehytery  met  here  this  day.    lUad  a  ctmercgations  nnder  Uie  inspection  of  this 

letterfrotn  tbeBeT.MrSankine,mti»«ting  presbytery  shail  be  recomiaended  to  plaea 

that  the  Preehytery  of  Cnpar  had  suspeaded  Aeir  home  missioa  funds  m  the  hands  of 

Hr  Kidd  of  St  Andrews  ftom  the  office  of  die  board,  with  the  ondemaading  that  th« 

tiie  ministry  and  from  the  membership  of  hoard  shall  Bi^e  airangaments  with  the 

the  (lAnreb.    Transferred  Mr  J.B.Alex-  Synod's  HomeHMon  Board  inBdinbn[«h 

ander,   student  of  the  fifth  ye«r,  ts  the  to  andenake  the  pecsniary  eliarge  of  tW 

pre^iytery  of  Edinbargh.    Tbe  mmmittee  eoDgrM;ationa  and  statiohs  in  the  pveshv- 

on  home   mtssiMU  and  otianl  estasiaN  lety  wMcb  an  not  self-sopportiag.    Ttb, 


Sdigiout  InUlUgenee. 

a  tddiSoa  to  the  Homi  Miuion 

irisiDg  from   the  aboTemenliODed 
con^egalional  cantribations,  which  shall     ed ;  the  clerk  DBrrated  the  prerioiu  step^ 
be  approprUted  for  aiding  weak  coDgteg^      and  pat   the   queatioQB   oT  ''       '  ' 

tions  and  new  stations  in  the  nuiDtenance     and  Mr  Law,  the  moden 


of  religious  ordioBiicea,  another  faad  ihail  charges  to  the  minister  and  the  caDgr»a- 

be  formed  b;  gubtcriptioni,  donationi,  etc.,  tion.     Mr  Olirer'e  name  was  then  adMd 

which  shall  be  called  the  BaiLDino  Fedid,  to  the  roll  of  the  preabfterf .    The  piMbj- 

and  from  which  vd  shall  be  pien  in  the  ter;  met  again  at  Helrtwe  on  the  14ih  of 

erection   of   places   of   worship,   and    the  Notember.     A  letter  was  read  from  the 

liquidation  of  debt  thereon.    Slli,  That  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderaon,  intimating  his 

board  shall  not  give  ud  from  the  fund*  cordial  aecaptance  of  the  call,  addreoed  to 

entmsled  to  them  to  an;  new  station,  until  bim  bj  the  East  CoDgregatioD,  EarbtOM, 

the  sanction  of  the  presbften  has  been  and  decliniiK  thecallfrouLiilSesIeaf.  Ttie 

obtained  ;   that  all  the  operation*  of  the  call  from  Liliiesleaf  was  then  set  amde; 

board  shall  be    conducted  in  eonneetion  and  Mr  Henderson's  indodion  was  appoint- 

wiLh  the  pregbjteij,  and  in   aoeordance  ed  to  take  place  at  Earlsloao  ira  Wed- 

wiih  the  mlee  of  the  United  PresbTterian  neaday,  the  13th  of  December,  Hr  Olirer 

Church ;  and  that  an  annnal  report  of  their  to  preach,  and  Hr  Boberban  to  predd^ 

proceedings  shall  be  famished  bytheboard  and  give  the  charges.    Hr  Tb^nas  Bi^i 

to  all  the  congregations.    Appointed  the  was  transferred  to  the  preibjtery  ofBdin- 

clerk  to  take  the  neceasary  steps  for  the  burgh ;  and  Mesan  Eobert  Cameron  and 

election  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  Oeoige  Black  wwe  reecired  by  transferenee 

to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  first  meet-  from  the  presbjler;  of  Glwow.    A  letl^ 

ing.     Read  a  letter  f^om  Dr  Hamilton  of  wu  read  from  the  Ber.  Join  B8Uantr»*> 

London  reqaesting  the  presbjterj  to  appoint  inlimatiog  that  he  was  inlcndii^  to  go  to 

delegates  to  aitend   a  meeting  in  Man-  Australia,  and   requesting   a  prcsbjteiial 

Chester,  on  the  lOth  Jsnoar;  ISbA,  of  the  eenificale.     The  clerk  was  inslracted  to 

eamnuttea  appointed  in  April  last  by  the  attend  to  this  matter.    Messrs  Qasholm 

Sjnod  of  the  English  Prcsbjtensn  CboFch,  and  Hamilton  delirered  diacoones,  which 

"to  commoBicate  with   pretbyterics  and  were  snstained ;  and  Hr  Chisholm  harag 

ministersoftheUnitedPresbfterianChnTdi  ooaqdeled  all  his  trials  to  the  Mtts&etion 

labonring  in  England,  or  to  take  such  other  of  the  presb;l«7,  was,  in  dne  fiirm,  Seessad 


steps  as  are  calculated  b;  the  dirine  bless-  to  preach  the  gospeL  Mr  Blair  WM  V- 
ing,  and  tdthout  onjr  eompromitt  of  taund  pranted  to  dispense  the  sacnunent  of  ina 
dxtriiu,  to  effect  a  nnion  between  them     Lord's  Bnpper  at  Liliiesleaf  on  the  fonrUi 


d  this  Synod,"  and  agreed  toapp4nDt  Drs  Sabbath  of  December,  sod  to  proride  ill 

Crichtoa  and  H'Kerrow,  and    tbe  Ber.  needful  asuslauce.    The  next  meeting  of 

Hesers  Towers  and  Scott  as  delegates  from  the  presbytery  is  to  be  at  Elarlitoim  en  the 

the   presbytery  to   attend  that  meetii%.  13th  of  December. 

Mr  "Towers  reported  that  he  bad  presided         NewcoMtU. — This  presbyteiy  met  on  N'o- 

in  the  election  of  twoeldets  at  SnttoB,  and  T«mber7 — Rev.  WiUiam  Fiskin,  moderator 

would  take  the  steps  neeeosary  for  their  pro  (on.     There  was  read  a  petitioa  from 

ordmatioo.    The  ctosmitlee  of  tbe  BooUi  a    nnmber   of   penont   in    Jarrew,    for 

station  reported  that  Uiey  had  obtained  a  preachers  of  the  U.  P.  Chnrch  to  be  sent 

■niuble  place  fix  pablic  worship,  and  that  to  them.    The  petitkHl  waa  Isdd  on  die 

it  wonld  be  opened  about  the  beginning  of  table  till  next  OTdinary  meetiDg  for  final 

Deoemher.    Mr  Jamee  U'Kmow,  student  decision.     Supply  was,  however,  graated 

of  tbe   first  year,  was  examined  on  the  to  them  for  one  m<mth — the  Pi^bytery 

lecliHVa  of  the  recent  sesaoa  of  tbe  ball,  of  Mission  Committee,  in  the  meantime,  to 

which  be  gave  a  clear  and  satisfactory  ■aeertun  more  particalarlT  the  posture  of 

aeoiHuit.    Apptdntod  the  next  meeting  of  aSsirs  in  that  place.   A  call  from  the  con- 

presbylery  to  be  held  in  Lloyd   Street,  gregatioa  in  Swallwell  to  Ur  Darid  Wil- 

Handiester,  on  Tuesday,  Mh  January  tSfiS,  liamson,  preacher,  was  snitaiaed,  and  trials 

at  II  o'clock  AJt.  of  ordination  were  asngned  to  Mm.    Hr 

Mdmt. — This  presbytery  met  at  Oala-  Peterson,  ordained  in  Zion  ekapel  on  16lh 

shiels  on  tbe  18th  of  October.    Mr  Dand  August,  laid  on  tbe  table  a  paper  eontaio- 

Hay,  student  of  diiiuity,  was  reeeived  by  iog  the  resignatioa  of  his  pastonl  charge 

transference  lirom  the  presbytery  of  Edin-  ofthecongregalion  thwe,  snd  wuheardin 

burgh ;  and  Heasn  Luib,  Bullie,  V.  Chis-  nippOTt  <rf  it,  stating  Uuit  tbe  unkind  l»et> 

holm,  and  R.  Hamilton,  wme  certified  in  ment  he  bad  rccMTed  from  tbe  elden,  and 

tbe  usual  manner  by  the  profesaeis.    Tbe  the  diaaffection  tbey  had  cxdied  in  the 

prMbylery  then  proceeded  witb  tbe  ordi-  eongregatioB,  a*  destroying  his  osefuloess 

natioB  of  Mr   Alexander   OliTet   to  the  among  then.    MeMis  Thomas  TeUbrd  ted 

office  of  tho  holy  minisby,   and   to  the  James  Walker  appeared  a*  oomnnsnaMa, 


U5i. 


Religiout  Intelligence. 


■ajlng,  tbat  Mr  Palenon  lATiog;  giren  them 
notice  of  his  inlentitm  to  resign,  the;  had 
twice  held  a  meeting  of  tbe  ooDgregation 
to  conaider  the  iBBlter,  and  that  at  tbeaa 
meetings  it  wae  agreed  to  concur  with  the 
proposed  reaignatioD.  After  hearing  pai' 
tiea,  and  on  congidering  tbe  question,  the 
presbjiterj  expreseed  thplr  deepest  regret 
for  tbe  occurrencea  occaaioniag  Mr  Pater- 
ton's  resignation  ;  bat,  nnder  the  punfnl 
circumstances,  agreed  '"         ""  "      -'  ■- 


I    bis 


Agreed  alaa,  ikat,  at  hi 
name  be  Teaommended  to  be  placed  on  the 
Synod's  roll  of  probatiooers.  The  commis- 
sioners reqneated  a  snpply  of  preachers  for 
the  congregation  in  (heir  now  vacant  Stale, 
when,  after  a  lengthened  diecnssion,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  "that  rnpply  be  vat  ffraKfed." 
It  wasalaomored  "  lliat supp/y  bs  gronttd." 
Tbe  second  motion  for  supply  was  carried, 
seven  having  voted  for  it,  and  fire  against 
it — six  not  voting  at  all.  From  thii  de- 
cision Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Fraser  dissented. 
Mr  Riddel)  was  appointed  to  preach  in  Zion 
chapel  on  Sabbath,  and  intimate  the  pres- 
bytery's decision  to  the  congregation.— A 
moderation  in  a  call  was  appointed  at 
Hough  ton- le-Spring  on  22d  inst,  at  half- 
past  six  p.K. — Mr  Morris  to  preach  and 
preside.— Read  a  tetter  from  tbe  clefk  of 
Cnpar  presbytery  annonnoing  tbe  nispen- 
gion  of  Mr  Kidd  in  St  Andrews— Next 
meeting  to  be  held  here  on  Grgt  Tuesday 
of  December. 

Stirling.— Thia  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  of  November.  Messrs  Kobert  Kwing 
■nd  Andrew  Black,  students  of  divinity, 
were  certified  an  having  attended  the  senior 
division  in  the  Dirinity  Hall  for  session 
1854,  and  performed  the  prescribed  exer- 
cises. Their  exercises  for  the  receia  were 
BHsigned  them — Mr  Rosselt  to  examine 
them  OD  Church  History  in  April,  and  Mr 
Dancan,  on  the  Socinian  controversy  in 
Jnlf.  Messrs  M'Laren  and  More  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  for  the  year.  Com- 
inunioations  from  Mr  A.  C.  Bntherford, 
minister  of  the  First  United  Anociate  Con- 
p-egalioD  of  Falkirk,  were  read  and  consi- 
dered. They,  in  sabstance,  bore  that  Mr 
Rutherford  regretted  his  resistance  of  cer- 
tain decisiotis  of  the  United  Associate  Synod, 
and  now  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  of  the  Cateohiun  to  be 
coniiBieot  with  the  Word  of  Ood.  Mr  B , 
in  a  later  communication,  begged  to  with- 
draw that  part  of  his  memorial  to  the  Synod 
whiob  petitioned  their  removal,  at  their 
next  meeting,  of  the  snspension  under  which 
he  was  placed,  being  chiefly  concerned, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  perform  what  he 
regards  a»  a  Bolemn  dnty  to  the  Synod  and 
presbytery,  wboae  judgment  heerroneoaslT 


long.  The  presbytery  deferred  di 
this  case  till  they  sh on td  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversation  with  Mr  Butherford,  and  in- 
atnicted  the  clerk  to  write  him,  regueating 
his  attendance  at  next  meeting.  Tfao  Synod's 
remit  of  the  report  on  the  General  Fund 
was  considered.  Tbe  presbytery  was  una- 
nimous in  agreeing  that  the  fund  should 
continue  to  be  applied  to  the  same  objects 
as  formerly,  and  nearly  so  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  mode  of  raising  the  fund  pro- 
posed in  the  report  be  adopted,  with  thin 
difference,  Ibat  congregations  shall  contri- 
bute according  to  their  relative  numbers, 
and  not  according  to  the  stipends  payable 
by  them  to  their  ministers.  Inqniry  hav- 
ing been  made  whether  the  collections  for 
this  fund  had  been  attended  lo  in  October 
by  tbe  congregations  in  the  presbytery,  it 
was  fonnd  that  most  of  them  had  collected, 
and  that  the  others  would  forthwith  have 
their  collections  made.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  ob  the  first  Tuesday 
of  February. 

LIOEMSBD. 


Ltven,  Fi/t. — Mr  George  M'Queen,  called 
in  October. 

SipallweU,—iiT  David  Williamson,  called 
16th  of  October. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Senatvs  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.D.  on  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wilson  of  Nicholson  Street  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Greenock.  By  some  inad- 
vertence this  notice  was  omitted  at  the 
proper  time,  hut  is  inserted  now,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  in  our  annnal  record. 


On  Sabbath,  the  2gth  of  October,  an 

elegant  new  church,  erected  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Midcalder, 
was  opened  for  divine  woiship.  The  ser- 
vices were  condncted  by  the  Rev.  David 
Duncan,  Howgate,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Duncan,  tbe  minister  of  the  congregation. 
The  collections  amounted  to  upwards  of 
L.67. 


PBOORBBSorvonjMTiBTisiinricsrBii.iA,  of  religions  endowments  be  left  to  U 
To*  qneMioD  of  church  establisboieaU  is  letUed  bj  tbe  nev  colonial  le^Uton, 
Tkpidl;  ■pproachiog  %  solution  in  oar  go-  when  it  meets.  The  memorial  MUes  thil 
lonias.  la  a  new  country  evealt  do  not  no  small  portion  of  tbe  EpuKOpaltau, 
move  on  with  tliat  bIov  and  ititel;  step,  "  with  their  tmlj  estimable  lushop  at  theil 
whiah  is  familiar  to  oaneiTes.  Hen  think  head,"  are  oppoued  to  the  indisorimiDiU 
knd  act  with  more  womptitude.  We  have  endowment  of  sects,  and  would  latta 
referred  lo  Canada  in  another  arlide.  hare  the  state  fonds  witbdrawa  altogetbsr, 
YoluntarjiMD  will  soon  be  triumphant  in  than  ineni  the  fearfnl  responiibilit;  of  ti- 
the Aostraliaa  cootlnsnt.  The  various  coniaging  and  promoting  what  tbej  be- 
stages  throogh  which  a  religiona  establish-  liave  to  be  error,  After  the  precedent  of 
Bent  passes  Mfbre  it  is  coosigned  to  the  Canada,  Bar  M^estj's  ministers  bate 
tomb,  haTe  been  passed  tbroagh  there  with  soarcdy  a  choice ;  and  if  oar  TolonlsiT 
amaiing  Telodty.  Tbe  esperienoe  of  members  do  their  datj  in  Parliament,  ths 
more  Uao  a  thonsaod  years  in  Burope  colony  will  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  lUi 
has  been  canied  oat,  in  abont  half  a  cea-  matter  as  they  think  fit.  We  thus  pei- 
tury  in  Australia.  The  fint  stage  was  ceire,  that  this  subject  is  in  a  ytxj  haf«fiil 
that  of  religious  monopoly.  The  cbnrch  condition  io  tbe  colony  of  Victoria. 
of  England  was  the  exdosiTC  recipient  of  Cheering  intelligence  of  the  progreas  of 
tba  bounty  of  the  state.  This  continued  tbisgrsstquestionreachea  oa  from  lite  third 
for  more  than  twenty-fira  years.  Tba  colony — New  South  Wales.  We  harensd 
second  stage  wa*  that  of  religions  liberal-  with  mnch  interest  leading  articles  in  ths 
ism.  Pension  all  churches  who  are  willing  Sgdntg  Mornmg  Ha-aid  at  June  lS(h  and 
to  receiTe  money.  Make  no  distincUon  30th,  which  hare  been  obligingly  sent  ui 
between  Episcopaliaa  and  Freabyterian,  from  the  Antipodes.  TheaBmapj^opriited 
Wesleyau  and  Roman  Catholic.  This  has  there  for  eccleaiaatical  purposes  ia  L.  30,000. 
continned  for  about  twenty  years,  bat  it  ^e  salaries  are  generaU;  leas  than  L.20D 
will,  ere  long,  be  numbered  KBong  the  a  year.  They  are  atereo^ped ;  do  alio*. 
things  that  were.  The  third  and  Isat  ance  is  made  for  change  of  circumstaocaa 
Btage  ia  at  hand — that  of  leligioos  freedom.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  tin  ia 
America,  not  France,  is  to  be  the  future  Australia,  with  the  wdinary  comforts  mi 
preaadenL  In  one  of  these  three  colonies,  deoenciea  of  life,  on  such  an  income  aow 
South  Australia,  that  stags  has  been  tbatthediscoTery  of  gold  haa  increasedt&i 
reached  already.  Endowments  are  now  price  of  aubaiatence  so  enormously.  Ths 
abandoned,  uid  one  of  the  first  results  waa,  parochial  clergymen  are  now  perceiTiu 
that  twelve  Eomish  prieata  left  tbe  colony,  very  clearly,  that  volnntaryiam  codii 
The  government  pension  has  nniformly  scarcely  pay  them  worse  than  day  laboarei^ 
given  Romoniam  a  ficlJtiDusatrengthin  our  whiob  is  ^eir  present  position,  under  the 
colonies,  and  when  state  p^  is  withdrawn  protecting  wing  of  the  state.  Bedde^  is 
we  shall  have  fewer  priests  in  them  all.  additional  aid  can  be  expected  Tiom  Hit 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  religious  endow-  quarter,  as  pubhc  opinioD  is  setting  in  M 
meats  are  drawing  near  tbeir  end.  Con-  strongly  agaioBt  all  eodowments,  and  tbe 
■clous  that  this  is  the  case,  the  present  Coloni^  Secretary  was  compelled  to  d>- 
council,  before  they  relinquished  ^eir  olare,  in  reply  to  a  queation  as  to  a  pro- 
places  for  a  council  cheseu  by  the  Mopt^  posed  increase,  that  the  government  had 
under  tba  new  eonatitution,  passed  a  re-  no  sacb  inteutiou.  The  state  of  parueiii 
solution  appropriating  annnaily  L.50,(KMI  (bus  described  by  the  editor  : — 
fbr  eccleaiasiical   purpoaea.    The  former         "  But  a  strong  feeling  has  of  Inte  qirang 

Eant  wM  L.6000,  which  sum  the  ccdoaial  np  in  various  qnarlera,  both  ameng  oar- 
jialatura  was  prohibited  from  diminisb-  Selves  and  in  the  n^bbouring  colonies,  oa 
ing  by  our  horae  govenimeat.  This  un-  the  subject  of  Stale  eadownent  in  cm- 
warrantable  stretch  of  their  powers  by  the  neotion  with  religioB.  Thosa  who  an 
retiring  council,  iu  endeavouring  to  fasten  favouraUe  t«  endowment,  ki  dw  afaalraet, 
upoo  the  colony  an  annual  ecclesiastical  aze  divided  as  to  the  prindple  of  it*  dis- 
burden of  Ii,iO,O0a,  has  awakened,  not  tribntiou  ;  the  eoa  side  holdiBg  that  it  is 
nnaaturally,  great  indignation.  A  me-  carried  too  far,  the  other  that  U  is  not 
morial  against  it,  with  11,221  ngnatores,  carried  br  eaoagb.  The  formw  reproadi 
baa  been  iransmitted  from  MelbouTBe,  tbe  State  for  hw  want  of  diaerimhiatiMh 
praying  our  government  not  to  sancliOB  seeing  she  endows  error  aa  well  aa  tratb, 
this  clause,  paaiad  by  a  bod;  of  men  wbo  — Popery  for  instaBce,  as  well  aa  PrMcsl- 
are  liule  better  than  ratoroiag  officers,  BBtisn,  or  heresy  as  well  aa  (he  Holy 
until  tbe  new  conatitwien  comeinto  opera-  Apostdio  f^th.  The  latter  eoMplaia  <( 
tion,  and '  praying  that  the  whole  qneetioQ  her  relnatanoe  t«  endow  Jsm  ••  mil  ai 
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ChiiBtium,  and  contend  tbat  if  the  di«-  poMofeiMiiriagtliBprekchiDg'ortheGoapel 
ciploa  of  Mahomet,  Confacins,  or  ui/  of  ChriBt  Jesna  in  bii  own  immediate  -rici- 
olher  conoeirabla  section  of  the  Oentile  nitj,'  hit  lordship  speaks  of  the  eapport 
world,  ware  to  t«ke  Dp  their  abode  aa  FBceived  bj  the  chaich  from  the  stale,  as 
dBoiieDa  of  the  cobmy,  they  would  be  joM  the  nurtnre  required  onlj  during  a  stale  of 
as  maoh  endlled  to  endowment  M  anj  of  infanc/,  and  thenpnts  the  question  whether 
our  Christian  chun^ea.  thii  infanoy  is  or  is  not  now  outgrown. 
"  There  is  a  third  partj  growing  np  This  portion  of  his  admirable  speech  we 
amongst  ns,  and  growing  rapidlT.  These  subjoin,  and  commend  it  to  the  candid  con- 
object  to  endowment  at  M,  We  do  not  sidention  of  all  intelligent  nembers  of  the 
refer  to  the  CongregatioiiBil  bed;,  who  Chumh  of  England  in  our  own  colony: — 
haTe  nnlfbrmly  objected  to  endowment,  in  "*The  question,  then,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  abau-act,  as  Iwiiif;  repngnant  to  tbe  him,  was  this.  lias  the  child  arrived  at 
letter  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  years  of  discretion  7  Is  is  able  to  work  and 
whole  genius  of  CfansUanitv ;  bntwerefer  provide  for  itself?  Itwonldst '— - 


.0  those  who  object  to  endowment  putlj  institutions  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 

on   tiie  gronnd  of   the  practical   inoon-  colony;  and  freedom  of  action,  even  whilst 

grnitiea  Inseparable  from  its  eqoiCable  dis-  he  spoke,  was  being  conferred  upon  the 

trihatioo,  or  from  tiie  mode  in  which  it  is  Church  by  the  authorities  at  home.    Surely    . 

^Btrlbnted  ;  in   bet,  and  partly   on   the  these  things  might  be  taken  as  an  evidence, 

ground,  that  it  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  that  whilst  the  colony  at  large  has  rises  in 

help  to  the  great  work  which  all  eanieat  dignity  and  independence, — so,   loo,  the 

Christians  tmre   deeply  n  heart.    They  Church  must  rite  and  act,  a«  tbougb  she 

are  ready,  therefore,  to  relinquish  at  once  felt  tbat  the  days  of  childhood  are  passed, 

whatever  of  endowment  may  appertain  to  that  she  has  emerged  from  a  state  of  pupil- 

thidr  own  communions,  and  to  co-operate  age  and  weakness  to  one  of  maturity  and 

in  any  seemly  effort  for  putting  an  entire  strenftth. 

end  to  tbe  system.  *'  'Fellow- colonists,'  bis  lordship  asked, 

"  We  have  seen  that  tins  spirit  of  self-  'is  it  fitting  that  we  members  of  the  Chnroh 

•acriSee  ha*  already  produced  fruit,  and  of  Englaud  should  remain  supine  and  idle, 

bids  Mr  to    produce    more  abtmdantty.  eontent  still  U>  hang  on,  as  mere  stipen- 

It  is  nnderstood  that  in  Sydney  the  "Wes-  diaries  of  the  state  7    No.     Let  us  most 

leyaai  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  gralefnlly  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  the 

altogether,  givan  up  tfarir  share  oF  endow-  goremment  and  of  our  friends  at  homp, 

taent,  and  that  many  of  tiiat  denoDtination  and  set  ourselves  to  work  thoughtfully,  man- 

-wonld  rejoice  to  see  it   idinqaished  in  folly  and  trustingly,  to  provide  for  that 

every  place,   and  without  leseivation  or  hour  which,  whether  we  seek  it  or  not,  is 

delay.    We  have  recently  seen  that  tbe  assuredl;  not  far  distant.     It  is  the  part 

portim  of  l^e  PreBbyterian  body  holding  of  Christian  wisdom  to  prepaTC  for  it. 

endowment  have  also  signified' their  readi-  "'He  would  eipiain  his  meaning.    No 

nesB  to  giro  it  np;  and  in  oouneciion  with  one,   who   thoughiFnIly  surveyed   tbe  as- 

ttaia  movement   we    may  advert  to    the  pect  of  the  limes,  ooold  conceal  fivm  him- 

aigniflcant  fact  that,  aince  ihe  arrival  in  the  self  the  fact  tbat,  when  tbe  question  of  all 

cuony  of  seveisi  additional  mhiisters  for  cessation    of   state    pay   had    once  been 

the  nee  Chiuch,   the  '  snstentBtion  fund,'  mooted,  its  answer  in  the  affirmative  was 

upon  which  they  were  immediately  placed  only  a  matter  of  time.   He  believed  it  would 

for  the  means  of  snbsistenec^  has  actually  not  be  lonf;  before  the  state  would  say  to 

increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  new  ns,  '  we  have  thus  far  provided  for  you : 

charge  upon  it  required,  yielding  a  larger  we  have  Cheerfully  borne  the  burden  of 

dividend  per  head  tbenit  yielded  before.  year  religious  instruction  for  these  many 

'*  We  have  now  to  add  that  in  some  of  years  ;  we  think  that  yon  are  now  able  to 

these  colonies  die  Church  of  England  is  make   provision   for   yourselves— and  w« 

pnrsuing  the  same  path,  uid  pursuing  it  in  give  you  fair  notice, .  that,   at  no  distant 

the  noblest  spirit  of  Christian  boldness  and  period,  all  payments  from  tbe  state  will 

Christian  trast.  gradually  cease."    Would  such  an  intima- 

"At  a  late  meeting  of  the  EobartTown  tiou  be  unjust,  or  unreasonable  7    He  ven- 

Brandi  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  tured  to  say,  for  his   own   Church  (with 

Ooapel,  tbe  Biabop  of  Tasmania  delivered  which  alone  he  had  to  do,  and  in  whose 

R  epee<^  richly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  here  concoms  alone  he  desired  to  interfere).  Ho 

referred  to.    A^r  mmtioning  several  in-  most  distinctly.  No.* " 

stances  of   Individual   UberaGty  amongst  Death   begins  at  tbe  extremities,  and 

churchmen    resident  in  the  colony,   two  ofeepsupward  to  the  heart.  If  stalechnrch- 

gentlemen  having  each  built  and  endowed  Ism  is  subject  to  this  law  of  life  and  deatb, 

a.  church,  and  another  having  devoted  a  she  may  now  turn  her  face  to  the  wall,  for 

tenth  of  all  hk  property  '  for  the  sole  f\a-  her  end  ii  near.    The  fcienda  of  an  «ai>b- 
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Inhed  clinnA  M  homa  had  better  take  meiit  with  himself  and  other  memben  of 

nmiog  in  tiiM,  aai  eat  thnr  hooia  in  bii  cborch,  proTided  thej  h&ve  bean  made 

ordo'.  new  creatorei,  and  man^n  of  the  king- 

dom  of  heaTen,  after  the  eaaj,  meebanieal, 

, and    approved    fashioa  of  Iha   Anjriican 

be  buried  near  faim,  indi  a  man,  for  in- 

Thb  unbending  lawa  of  ipaee,  to  which  stance,  ai  oar  ^oang  friend,  Mr  Dmmmond 

even  editors  and  printen  laait  mbmit,  hM  of  Carlitle,  or  onr  Tenerable   father  Dr 

compelled  ua  lo  withdraw  an  article  on  th*  Thomion  of  Penrith — why,  the  verj  idea 

Caaadiao  Clergj  Beaerres,  which  i*  re-  of  such  a  prDfanstion  is  enough  to  make 

lierred  to  in  the  paper  upon  Aiulra1i».     It  him  ahndder  with  fear  dnring  his  lifetime ; 

will  suffice  to  state  the  fact,  that  tha  UU  and  one  might  suppose,  that  ihonld  the 

for  ^propriating  this  eecleuastical  fend  to  idea  be  realized- after  his  death,  tbe  Muntad 

ciril  purposes  has  pasted,  by  an  immense  Percj   would   burst   through   his  doaUa 

majortt;,  the  Canadian  pariiament.    Pro-  eolGa  of  wood  and  lead,  through  atr^  and 

Tision  is  properly  mad*  for  securing  to  tlie  marble,  and  protest  in  land  and  indignant 

regular  clergymen,  sueh  as  E|H«copalians  tones  against  tbe  horrid  abominatioti  I    II 

and   Protestants,  during  their  livei,  the  is  not  enough  for  this  man  that  there  be 

atipenda  now  paid  them  by  the  state.    The  a  broad  walk  maikiog  the  diatinctiao  be- 

goremment,  oswever,  are  prepared  to  paj  tween  tbe  consecrated  and  tbe  nnconse- 

ihem  at  once  the  present  Talus  of  their  an-  crated  groDodl    That  may  do  very  well  for 

nailiea,  or  to  distribute  thepayment  oier  a  anob  imperfect  Christiana  aa  the  Bishop  of 

few  years,  so   that  the  whale  traosaclioa  London;  but  Bloomfield  is  no  pattern  for 

may  be  cloaed,  as  soon  as  possible.    With  Percy.     As  if  afraid  lest  some  mislske 

regard  to  these  denomiDatioiu,  nuJi   as  might  be  made  at  the  day  of  returree- 

Romaniiin  and  Weeleyanism,   whose  mi-  tion,  aad  lest  the  angels  should  l>e  un- 

nistera  are  perpetoally  shiftiiig;  and  who  able  to   distiuguish  between  the   EpiKO- 

ha*e  thus  no  lift  interest  for  which  provi-  palian  wheat  and  the  Disaentiag  ehatf,  he 

■ion  need  be  made,  another  plan  is  adopt-  insiatj  that  a  wall  be  built  up  between  the 

ed-    A  proportionate  sum  wilt  be  pvd  to  different  parta  of  the  buTjing-groand.  And 

these  denominations,  in  tlieir  cliaracter  of  the  walk  u  to  be  of  a  goodly  height,  and 

chnrohea.    We  hare  ttios  to  congratulate  Grmly  fixed  in  the  earth,  to  make  the  dis- 

Our  readers,  that  at  tbe  cloae  of  lB5i,  with  tinDtiou  aa  perfect  as  passible.      Nothing 

the  eiception  of  some  of  the  petty,  super-  will  suit  him  but  a  wall  three  feet  high  atwre 

atitious,    and   demoralised    states  on  the  tbe  ground,  and  two  feet  under.    We  le- 

Southem    Ocean,   Voluntaryism    is   now  commend    to  onr  readers  tbe  anhjoined 

triumphant  orer  the  *a«t  American  Con-  spetnmen  of  intolerance.  If  anything  wen 

tinent,  and  wares  her  fl^  of  Ticlery  from  required  to  make  one  hate  with  a  perfect 

Cape  Horn  to  Baffin  Bay.  haUed  the  Anglican  Establiahment,  and  to 

nerre  the  arm  with  additional  vigour  ^lat 

itrsLU.-  would  lay  it  low  in  the  dnit,  as  a  creature 
of  the  stale,  it  ia  a  bigotry  like  this,  whose 
foul  and  obscene  band  iuTades  the  very 
What  a  celestial  man  the  Biahop  of  Car-  aanctilies  of  the  grave, 
lisle  mnat  be  t  A  two-penny  cat  may  look  "  A  carious  diapnte  has  arisen  in  Car- 
at a  king,  bnt  what  ordinary  being  will  lisle.  The  oterk  of  Uie  local  bnrial-groand 
venture  to  oast  a  glance  at  the  Honourable  writes  to  Dr  Satberland,  of  the  Board  of 
and  Bight  Reverend  Dr  Percy  ?  Who  Health : — '  A  qnealioa  has  arisen  at  onr 
knows  bat  that  the  firea  of  auch  sanctity  Burial  Board  aa  to  diviaion  of  the  conse- 
woidd  coneume  him  to  a  cinder  I  What  a  crated  and  unconsecrated  portioni  of  the 
holy  people  too  must  those  be  who  are  burial-gronud.  Tiie  board  proposed  to 
favoured  with  his  episcopate  I  All  of  divide  them  merely  by  a  broad  road  or  walk 
tbam  die  in  the  full  odour  of  sanctity.  There  running  completely  across  and  bisecting  the 
ii  not  a  speckled  sheep  among  the  whole  ground.  The  bishop  presses  tbem  stronglT 
flock,  that  delights  to  call  him  shepherd.  and  in  addition  to  this,  to  pat  np  a  tMniBd- 
A  new  buHal-gronnd  is  demanded  by  the  ary  wall  betneen,  which  the  board  consider 
necessities  of  Carlisle.  The  honoorabU  woald  very  materially  injure  the  beantjtrf 
and  right  reverend  biahop  ia  quite  dia-  the  ground.  It  oooorred  to  me,  that,  as  I 
tresaingly  afraid,  lest  the  sacred  dost  of  bis  see  the  Biahop  of  London  is  abont  lo  eon- 
people  should  mingle,  by  any  accident,  with  secrate  8t  Fancras  ground,  yon  might  be 
the  profane  ashes  of  Dissenters.  He  has  able  to  inform  us  what  oonrse  they  have 
no  objection  in  tbe  world,  that  the  bodies  pnisued  in  this  respect,  and  also  tbe  course 
of  thieves  and  robbers  who  die  in  Carlisle  pursued  by  other  boards  under  the  Bmisl 
jaU,  sboitld  be  buried  in  the  some  compart-  AcC' 
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"  T>t    SatherUnd  aoiwered  :  '  I  sm  DOt  thm    at 

aware  of  anj  inaunca  oi  a  waII  beiog  oied  made  to 

to  BCparBle  thecoDBecratedfrom  UieuDCon-     the  Home  Departmen  ,  ^     _ 

tecratcd  groand  in  cemeuries.     The  oinal  the  Bishop  ai  CarliBle  has  stated,  that  be 

plan  is  to  do  it  bj  a  wiodiDg  walk,  ao  ■<  will  not  conaecrsle  anj  portion  of  the  new 

to  mi^e  the  differeitcs  ag  little  obvious  as  liiirial-gronnd  nnleil  sndi  portion  ia  oom- 

poasible.    The  onl;  inatanu  I  know  to  the  plctely  walled  off  and  separated  from  the 

contrary  is  at  Leeds,  where  thej  have  a  other  portion.      Tbat,  beaides,   having  a. 

few    stones  to  mark  the  distinction,  and  very  offensive  bearing  against  Dissenters, 

verybadit  looks.  In  thaeaee  ofStPancras,  aach  a  wall  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

1  believe  there  is  a  natural  Inequality  of  tioerd  entirely  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 

the  grounds  whidi  makes  the  division.     It  burial- ground,  wfaieh  has  been  purchMed 

would  spoil  yonr  ground,  as  well  as   re~  under  the  Burial  Act,  16  and  IT  VicL  c. 

move  half  the  solemnizing   inflnence   of  134,  b    ~ 

a  cemetery,  to  erect  a  walL'  a  wall  and  pallisading  save 

"  At  the  Buml  Board,  on  Tuetday,  the  very  large  expense.' 

question  was  discussed.  "  Mr  Simpson  seconded  the  resolation, 

"  The  Chairman  said  it  had  occurred  to  which  was  carried  unaiiimoasty." 

him   that  the  only  way  of  obviating   the  

difficulty  would  be  by  making  a  sank  fencOi  DiBflBMTEBa'  aitL  ix  ozroKn 

— building  a  wall,  sloping  it  down,  and 

planting  it  with  shrubs,  by  which  means  it  It  is  in  oontemplation  to  erect  a  ball  for 

would  he  rendered  less  onensive.  Dissenters  in  this  Univarsity,  under  the 

"  Hr  Simpson  :  It  might  be  less  offensive,  sanctionof  the  members  of  the  Evangelical 

but   it  woBld  still  be  objectionable,   and  Alliance,  Irom  which  body  a  committee 

very  expensire  into  the  bargain."  has  heen  formed  to  carry  out  the  project. 


"  filr  Qale  :  The  Bishop  would  not  con-  The  committee  bave  been  ii 
sent  to  it,  for  ha  requires  it  to  be  three  feet  tion  with  some  of  the  leading  memoera  of 
above  aewellastwofeetbelowthe  ground."  the   late    University    Commission,    from 
"The  Chairman  thought  he  would  not  whom  they  have  received  positive  asaur- 
inaiaton two  feetbelow  Che  ground, so  long  ance  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of 
aa  the  fonndalions  were  aatiafactory."  the  cue  to  prevent  any  member  of  con- 
"  The  Chairman  aaid  that   tbe  Bishop  vocation  or  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
could  only  refuse  Co  consecrale."  England  associating  with  a  Diaaeuler  as 
"  Mr  Richardson  :  I  am  afraid  tbe  time  joint  instructor  in  a  new  hall  In  the  Uni- 
is  Bcarcety  come  for  doing  without  that  versity.     One  of  the  membera  recently  re- 
sort of  thing."                    _  ceived  very  important  information  from 
"  Mr  Simpaon :  It  is  a  pity  it  hasn't  come,  the  head  of  a  house  as  to  the  mode  in 
It  is  time  it  did  come."  which  the  institution  might  be  eEtablished, 
"  Mr  Forater  :  It  wonld  appear  that  other  aa  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city  which 
biabops  have  been  utisfied  with  a  walk  like  would  be  eligible  for  the  site  on  which  to 
the  one  we  propose."  erect  it,  and  as  to  Che  pecuniary  arrange- 
"Ur  HewsoD:  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ments  which  would  have  to  be  made.     The 
said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  project   has    met    with    the    approbation 
other  Bishops."  of  a  large  body  of  the  Evangelical  party 
"Mr  Rowland;  Indeed.  That  ia  curions."  including  Sic  Cullinft  Eardley,  the  Hev. 
"  Mr  Gale.  In  the  cemetery  for  8t.  Pan-  T.  Curme,  M.A.,  the  Kev.  W.  Brock,  M.A., 
eras  and  lalingCon  a  broad  footpath  was  the   Kev.    J.  Jordan,   etc.    At    a  recent 
all  that  the  Bishop  of  London  reguiied."  meeting  of  the  conference   of  the  Evan- 
"  The  Chairman:  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  gelical  Alliance  the  following  raaolution 
told  us  he  would  not  be  guided  by  any  other  waa  agreed  to — vii., "  That  this  confeience 
bisbop."  having  heard  with  much  satisfaction  of  the 
"  M.r  Bichardson  then  moved  that  appli-  iotuitioD  which  is  entertained  by  a  num- 
cation  be  made  to  the  Home  Secretary,  her  of  Christian  gentlemen  to  avail  them- 
•sking  his  advice  on  the  subject.  selves  of  the  recent  act  of  Farliament,  re- 
*■  Mr  Rowland ;  Our  re«olutian  should     forming    tbe    University    of    Oxford,  to 
state,   that  the  wall  will  b«  offenuve  ta     found  a  hall  in  that  University,  in  which  a 
IHssenters."  aonnd  education   may  be  imparted,   free 
"The  Cbsirmani  The  Bishop  will  not     Awn  ecclesiamical  peculiarities,  and  based 
recognize  them  ;  he  baa  nothing  to  do  with     on  those  generous  and   broad    views   of 
tbem."  Protestant  Christianity  which  a^e  held  in 
"Mr  Btdiardaon':  Bat  we  have  to  do     common  by    Evangelical  Cbristians,  and 
vrith  all  olanes ;  and  undoubtedly,  the  ob-     with  j^eat  respect  for  tbe  brethren  en. 
ject  of  the  wallia  to  create  adiilincCion."      gaged  in  the  undertaking,  cordially  cont- 
"  Mr  Cattmell  (hen  drew  up  the  reaoln-     mend  it  to  the  blessing  of  Ood. " 
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DR  GILLAN  AKD  PATRONAGE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

A  HonoH  OD  pBtroiutge  mu  brought  forward  hj  the  Rev.  Dr  Gillan,  in  the 
Establiihed  FresbTtery  of  Glasgow,  at  ita  meeting  on  the  1st  November. 
IntimatioD  of  his  ioleotion  bad  been  previously  given ;  and  the  motion  was 
to  the  following  effect : — "  That  titis  pmbyt/eirj  overture  next  General 
Assembly  to  memorialize  her  Majesty's  government  on  the  eabject  of  lay 
patronage  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  Act  of  1712,  bo  that 
the  people  may  have  the  initiative  in  the  choice  of  the  minister,  subject  to 
such  proviraons  as  the  Assembly  may  recommend."  Hie  speech  of  the  bug- 
cessor  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  John's  Church,  Glasgow,  was  not  deficimt  either 
in  boldness  or  ability ;  and  we  must  also  add,  that  it  was  characterized 
tbroaghout  by  a  cadiolic  spirit.  It  was  principally  historical  He  referred 
to  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  to  show  that  "  the  people  had  a  poutive  vote 
ID  enjoyiag  a  negative  voice  in  the  election  of  a  minister.  It  was  established 
also  in  a  modified  form  at  the  second  Reformation  in  1638,  and  also  at  1690; 
and  this  was  an  arrangement  which  the  Treaty  of  Union  agreed  to,  and  the 
Act  of  Security  confirmed."  The  Act  of  Patronage  was  passed  in  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  church.  "  The  qneen  proved  false  to  her  coronation 
oath ;  parliament  broke  their  treaty ;  the  Jacobites  proved  true  to  their 
hatred  to  the  Presbyterian  cause."  And  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  church 
to  that  act,  that  she  protested  against  it  every  year,  till  1784.  Its  evil 
effects  were  soon  manifesL  Patronage  was  the  cause  of  the  first  secession 
in  1732.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  second  secession  in  1752.  It  was  the 
cause  of  the  third  secession  in  1843.  These  three  secessions,  as  appeared 
from  the  census  of  1851,  had  twenty-four  more  congregations  than  the 
Established  Church.  This  was  not  a  healthy  state  of  matters.  He  read  two 
extracts  from  Professor  Hardy,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  who  pob- 
lished  in  1782  his  opinion  on  the  Principles  of  Sfoderatbm.  l^at  excellent 
but  cautious  man  would  heal  the  divisions  of  the  church  by  repealing  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  thus  bring  back  the  wandering  children  to  the 
materaal  bosom.  He  (Dr  Gillan)  was  not  unmindful  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
AcL  It  had  gone  much  in  the  proper  direction.  He  would  alter  it,  because 
he  could  make  it  better.  He  would  change  the  negative  sanction  of  the 
people  to  a  positive.  Silence  should  not  be  regarded  as  assent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister.  He  would  convert  the  vbto  (I  forbid)  to  tbevoLO 
(I  wiil).  Should  Uiree- fourths  of  a  congregation  approve  of  a  minisler,  they 
might  go  to  the  patron  and  seek  a  presentation.  He  would  prefer  this  mode, 
but  he  would  have  no  objection  to  adopt  several  others.  It  might  be  said, 
the  present  is  not  a  proper  season  for  an  agitation.  "  Allow  there  is  no  tocsin 
sounding  alarm ;  then  I  hold  it  is  the  very  beat  time  for  considering  such  a 
question.  What  is  given  gratuitously  is  always  given  the  most  gracefully, 
I  hold  that  the  moment  presses  the  movement  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  age.  I  will  show  coUiers  now  better  judges  of  preaching  than 
Queen  Anne  or  any  of  her  popish  advisers.  The  patrons  surely  would  not 
oppose  us,  for  we  only  confirm  by  legal  act  what  they  at  present  give. 
Free  churchmen  would  never  oppose  us.  The  Dissenters  would  not,  for  the 
march  goes  a  little  in  the  way  of  meeting  one  of  their  prinaiples.  Surely  the 
Whigs  would  not  oppose  us,  for  they  are  the  friends  of  the  people.  Surely 
the  Conservatives  would  not  oppose  us,  for  we  ai;e  attempting  to  cooaerve  the 
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ttOat  valiuble  «at&,^bUflb«6iit  in  the  ekorcb.  And,  if  I  an  rigbtlj  i*fena«d, 
Xrord  Abeedem  atMl  soma  ciwdjithirB  on  anxiouB  lor  it  fts  plaoiag  us  on  iL» 
line  froai  vliich  he  ItuiliuAtes  we  ham  soiaewb^  dtrerged.  I  boldly  Bntici- 
pata  the  Hnpport  of  isoreof  the  miiuslenand  preBbyterieaof  Uiifleharchtbsn 
at  praeent  I  ween.  Witli  tlueee  renuhrke,  I  invite  this  coiut  to  p&use  we 
thef  gire  their  deeiaon."  An  amendmeiit  was  propoeedf  "  Thai,  t^  motion, 
Ikeing  iBexpedient  «nd  nncallcd  fw,  be  not  paBS^."  This  was  Nipported  b^ 
TmSetaor  Hill.  Dr  Bnzr  «poke  in  &vour  of  the  motion.  There  voted  for 
the  motion  8  ;  for  the  amendment,  31.     Majorit;^  ibr  the  uneadmentr  2S. 

"WesneietuA,  that  Eh-  CrilUn  is. somewhat  ^o  sanguine  M  to  tbe  eiicceSA 
of  bis  movemelDL  In  our  opinion,  he  is  correct  in  Buppoeing  that  bo  ti^fo- 
Bitioa  would  be  made  bj  other  religious  denominatioiis,  to  any  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Eatablished  Chun^  tor  a  modification  or  cepeal  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  ualeM  we  were  provoked  by  being  asked  to  give  it  direct  support. 
Nor  do  we  apprehend  much  serious  opposition  from  the  patrons  themselTes. 
The  liefbrm  Bill  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  patronage ;  the  Disruption 
and  Lord  Aberdeen's  £ill  again  reduced  it  still  more ;  and  in  point  of  &ct, 
the  {HVsentatioD  to  a  p^sh  is  worth  very  little,  when  esposed  for  sale  in. the 
market.  And  probably  no  class  of  politicians,  Whig  or  Conservative,  woold 
find  any  insuperable  difSculty  in  modifying,  or  even  repealing  the  Act  of 
Queen  Aitae,  were  they  satisfied  that  such  a  measure  would  prove  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  provided  always  that  this  was  the  sole 
endowed  church  in  the  realm.  But  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  an  Established  Church  in  England,  and 
another  in  Ireland.  The  patrcmage  of  poor  Scottish  Presbyterianism  is  not 
worth  fighting  about;  but  rich  Episcopacy  has  too  many  prises  to  allow  its 
patronage  to  be  surrendered,  without  a  desperate  struggle.  If  a  neighbour's 
house  be  <m  fire,  there  is  considerable  danger  that  t^e  fiamee  may  soon  reach 
your  own.  And  hence  our  conviction,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment  will  not  be  relinquished,  lest  it  should  furnish  a  precedent  in 
the  sbter  churches  sonth  the  Tweed,  and  across  the  Irish  Channel.  We 
rxUber  think,  that  this  will  be  found  in  practice  a  much  more  serious  diffi- 
culty than  any  of  those  which  the  reverend  gentleman  has  mentioned. 

Dr  Gillan  appears  to  imagine  that  a  repeal,  or  an  important  modification 
of  Queen  Anne's  Act,  would  bring  back  DisaenterB  to  the  mother  church. 
This  idea  is  quite  Utopian.  And  beautiful  as  this  vision  must  have  seemed 
to  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  orator,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  he 
should  have  given  it  public  expression.  History  furnishes  no  paraUel  to 
such  a  movement  as  that  which  be  desires.  The  great  moral  lesson  which 
the  reoords  of  the  past  teach  on  these  Bukgects  is  a  very  plain  one  ;  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  drive  good  men  from  a  corrupt  church,  than  to  bring  them  back 
again.  Many  reasons,  some  of  them  of  a  moat  honourable  character,  may 
indnce  the  excellent  of  the  earth  to  continue  in  communion  with  a  church 
■whose  corruptions  they  see  and  mourn  over ;  but  once  out,  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  in  tho  path  which  they  have  trodden  there  are  no  traces  of  re- 
turning feet.  The  United  Church  could  not  go  back,  though  the  law  of 
patronage  were  repealed  to-morrow.  Dissent  with  them  b  not  now  a  mere 
fact :  it  has  long  been  a  principle.  According  to  their  views,  an  Esta- 
blished Church  ia  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Master,  and  incompatible 
with  the  freedom  of  his  people.  Nor  would  the  Free  Church  go  back  on 
any  such  compromise  as  that  which  is  proposed.  Dissent  with  them  is  as  yet 
only  a  fact :  it  baa  not  reached  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle,  though  the 
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eDn«nt  u  monng  in  that  direction,  u  rajudly  aa  «ay  reasonKble  person  can 
demre.  We  do  not,  indeed,  affirm,  Ihai  none  of  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  wonld  in  this  case  connect  themselves  with  the  Establiahment.  The 
likelihood,  perhaps  the  certainty  is,  that  some  wonld  embrace  the  oppor< 
tnnity  of  retnming  to  their  former  allegiance,  and  the  condact  of  the  Old 
Light  body  may  serve  as  an  illastnttion.  Bat  tliat  the  Free  Church  as  a 
body,  or  even  many  of  its  ministers  would  do  so,  we  do  not  believe  j  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  every  year  which  the  Free  Church  adds  to  her  exist«nce, 
throws  up  a  broader  and  higher  wall  of  separation  between  her  and  ihe  Elata- 
blishment.  We  therefore  ag^ee  with  Dr  Hill  in  the  opinion  he  expressed  : 
"  he  did  not  see  that  conscientious  Voluntaries  or  Free  Churchmen  could  be 
brought  to  join  the  Established  Church,  while  it  was  established,  though 
this  compromise  were  made."     It  is  too  late. 

'  We  cordially  reciprocate  the  desire  of  Dr  Gillan  as  to  nnion,  though  we 
doubt  very  much,  wheUier  his  purpose  will  ever  be  accomplished  by  the  plan 
which  he  has  adapted.  Our  divisions  impair  our  resources,  weaken  our 
energies,  and  mar  oor  usefulness  in  a  thousand  forms.  If  Scottish  Presby- 
terians would  act  harmonionaly  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  piety  and  recltum 
wickedness,  who  could  estimate  the  blessings  which  might  speedily  be  rea- 
lized, under  the  approving  smile  of  Heaven  t  Union  is  strengUi,  and  there  is, 
we  humbly  think,  a  better  mode  of  securing  union,  than  the  modification  of 
the  law  of  patron^;e,  sanctioned  by  the  weak  and  bigotted  Anne,  under  the 
direction  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke.  Dr  Gillan  has  paid  some  attention  to 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  Let  him  look  at  that  history  in  a  broad 
and  philosophical  spirit,  and  ask  himself  the  question,  What  is  the  cause  of 
all  those  schisms  which  have  distracted  our  native  land  1  The  answer  is — the 
principle  of  rel^ous  establishments.  Let  him  east  his  eyes  over  Scotland  at 
the  present  time,  and  contemplating  its  religious  poailion,ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  reason  that  all  the  Presbyterian  denominations  do  not  form 
one  church  t  The  answer  is  the  same — the  principle  of  religious -establish- 
ments. While  presenting  these  an^estioQS,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  blaming  him,  because  he  does  not  occupy  oar  stand-point,  and  look  at  all 
ot^ects  from  our  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  like  him,  and 
the  good  men  who  think  as  he  does,  to  work  out  their  problem  of  ecclesias- 
tical freedom,  wxording  to  the  light  which  they  possess.  We  would  only 
remind  Dr  Grillan,  that  the  man  who  has  made  that  motion  on  lay  patronage 
in  the  Gla^ow  presbytwy,  has  thereby  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  no 
ordinary  responsibility.  Many  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  him.  He  dare  not 
draw  back.  He  cannot  stand  still.  Ha  most  go  forward.  May  he,  and 
others  of  like  sentiments  in  the  Established  Church,  prove  iaitbful  to  their 
trust,  and  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads  them. 
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M'Firlina'i  Why   Waepeit  Tbonl  TS; 
U'Le(n->HoDlii.313. 
'Hednay'e  Life  of  Pro  Bmllb,  118. 

HlHer'i  My  SchnciL  166;  Honod'l  Dh- 
connea,  ind  Ufa  of  Blen,467;  Monitonon 
the  Wit,  311 ;  BAoAiio  Record  lad.OeoZo^, 


BalhcrfonTi  Children,  30. 

BcbafTi  Ap«lolli>GbDrch,SlSifl«aluiliH'l 
TheHidlal,  it:  Bawird  on Blathodlem,  IW ; 
Sheppard'i  PnTan,311;  Sinclair  on  Poparr, 
313,  on  rnlon  of  Chnicbn.  3»;  Btcwut  aa 
tha  Sibbith,  661 ;  BtoDghton'i  Stan  In  Iha 
But,  178;  Btowal  Sdddj  Hcmoriei,  48«; 
atnrrock'l  Hrmni,  W;  BoDdlTIl  Home,  3«8; 

TijloT'e  Llfeof  CTlchti>n,lt3:  Thomaon'i 

130 ;  'Twe* die's  6lad  'ndingi,  ind  Limp  to 

VehM-;  Coirt  of  Prnirii,  410 :  Velde'i  8j. 
riiudPileitiiie,  398;  Vincl'i  Franch  Lit*. 

Vu'dliw'i  Panarml  Dlacowin,  116;  Webb 

""Toimg  ™  Iba  Wit,  310, 

DenonlniHonil  DIfli 


L«iil  Poidtlon  In  £ngtud,      13(i 

But,  BlioB  of  ImpFOremenlln  the      .  564 

EcoooinTci,  Cbrttttan  ud  Clrto  S16, 181 

EdDcillDiiUScallaad,Nittonil     86, 141,  IBS,  J3B, 
166,387,368,461 
filder'i  BmUutrTba         .       .       .       .       m 


Otrm 


unt,THB.   .  3^173,406,61 

Harreat,  ThinbaKidng  (or  Iba     . 


IM 


,  434;  Hobait  Will 


IsTuusinoi  Founn  i — AfHca,  Weitcin,  1 18; 
Blbla  IHilrUnitlcKi,  SI;  Calcutta,  84;  Call- 
fimii,46tl  Cv»da,430;  Cejlan,4l>;  Oai> 


mHij,  UT;  QrtniaaAt  131;  Indl^  487;  A- 


.       .      .  «,!»,£ 
.       .  Hsa,SKM 

.  Hin.ni,  mm 


317;  TullIT,  t3«,  41«,« 


b  Bm*,  517;  Bwluwhad, 


InlwiduiliirFailfa, 
Inlud,  BiUn;  Tn«(dj  In 


Jwsu  Iba  Lsrd'i  BroUur,  . 


Voahr^Ua*,  ,  3t,m,<IUM 

Kcelefccbai^ Vt 

XHainrgb,    .       ,    34,l33,I»,ia,II0,Sli,UI 

FUkbh  .  .   3«,m,ui,i3g,«ii> 

OaitowiT, m,et 

ou^Dw,      3f,sT,  i34,iss,  ot,ni,n4,3i^a> 

BinUtoB,      ....    3t,1H,t]l.»l,fll 


isi,a 


LancuLln,    . 


T,  13S,Z33,W,tt),MI.M 


—Bar.  J.  AndnHB,  SB}  t. 

Lsttan  of  TTnlted  Pr«bjt«iiui  FUliwl,     .       1 
Lllarglal  Btrliion  godetjr,        .       .       .       3i 


FriMbic  ud  til*  Pnai, 


KuDWtli,  FnM 

Mel<iU»<y^ 

MfliUrj  QuplBiDB  Circabr  tM  to  P»  of 
MtDiHTT,  Ob  Ui>  riiiiDlpla  of  tha  S^poi 


B.Alrd,S7l   . 

SK;  S.  Ai«iu,3V ;  6.  Buelif.  lU:  B 
3T:  J.Bteck,lK;  K.Bn>wm47li  W 
taalm,  M);  i.  Huniltai,  ST ;  J- Hjil 
J,  E«r,  37;  D.  M'OnivaB;  J,  Ibeki 
J.  MaTliii,l3£;  0.  D.  IlUthni,  37 ; 
let,  37 ;  D.  Patmoo.  37  -,  D.  BtOnJ. 
RnridiDii,  laS;   J.  BtndiRui,  31; 

ThoiBKQ,  13» ;  T.  wiiit^  aas ;  0. « 


Nvm  and  Maoaftrlaa  in  If  alud,  . 


37 ;  D.  Kabartun,  MS ;  D 
I>rW<r<Ua>T,U,llX;  J>.« 

Obllgitlaiu  of  Iha  Wurld  to  1 
OUHITATIOHa  ; — &.  Ahiii^4T 
H,  Barr,  bi\  ;    3.  BUck,  I 


im,U':i  Boll 


US      Bomt'i  J.iU(M  SalB^     . 


BabbUti  Iqridatiaa, 
BcJr-DiHliiUac,  . 
Balf-KDoirledca,  . 


1.  Brant 
rr,  *«;'  J, 

C.   MiiikL*. 


Itokw,  Thaodorr.  OB  lh»  Blbla, 

100,  IM 

PntH-«DCi<l(.*ll<»MOt»M»,        . 

*I..M 

S0g,3«7,>B3;  A.  C.  F..4S3;  B.a,MI;B- 

z^  i3»:  o.,tM;  J.  H,es;  J.  o.s^m 

J.  M-e-lM.  108,341,  MS;  t.  H,M>:  J.  ^'1 
X.  13;  M.,3S;  B.  K.  H^  IK;  K.T.II1;T. 
T„1J:  Tr.B,6t,«4;  W.  H,  IM;  LjfUM, 
00;  Pbilo,  0,484;  Btit  Kamlnii  UnibnW; 

Social  ProniM 

BtudeoU' SHid „. 

Bladentl' Tutal  AMllutin  SoiDetT,  .  ,  " 
Synwl.  fcocwiUqga  qf  .         .         Ml'"-;" 

Sjnod  in  Cuwda,  Fnaaadinfi  of        Jai,lsl,«> 

Thaologioal  HbII, **•" 

Biiiaii  of  PraabTtariui  ChnrdHa,  Onlba  ' .,  'S 
IIni>ar>iljB«[<irni,  OigliMfa  ai,»l>'' 

Tuant  ChoKlua,    ....      OMfS.*" 

Vu.Tha W*^ 

Wank  CkognotiDiM,  WhM  ti  la  be  dw  wUH  >n 
WhoDaapalnotPudoBF  .  .  .  ■  „Z. 
WUbdfamillH  ....  4K~ 
"'-" '~"— )bj,      .       .      .      ■     " 

iM«f         .       *" 


nnczMbyCoOglc 


tzedbyCoOglc 


tzedbyCoOglc 


tzedbyCoOglc 


byCoOglc 


r 


„,,..„Gobg 


tzedbyCoOglc 


